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FOREIGN  AND  CONTINENTAL  POLICY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  moved  into  power  as  a  legit- 
imate sovereign  takes  possessioa  of  the  dignities  and  ofHces  of 
his  realm.  It  was  mora  like  a  triumphal  progress  than  a  vic- 
tory. As  we  advanced,  the  enemy  threw  down  their  arms  and 
joined  as  with  shouts  of  jny  and  welcome.  The  "  Whig  Par- 
ty "  has  become  a  name,  a  shadow  ;  it  is  dispersed,  annihilated, 
a  topic  of  history.  Clay  and  Webster  are  dead,  and  with  them 
disappeared  the  once  brilliant  and  powerful  organization  of  their 
party  :  those  sovereigns  of  eloquence  did  not  name  their  suc- 
cessors :  they  had  none.  They  were  alone  in  reputation,  and  in 
authority.  The  party  did  not  realize  its  own  dependence  upon 
these  celebrated  leaders.  They  gave  form  and  argument  to  its 
principles,  brilliancy  to  its  successes,  consolation  to  its  defeats, 
firmness  and  harmony  to  its  organization.  We,  who  can  now 
without  fear  of  contradiction  style  ourselves  "  the  People," 
while  we  indulge  in  no  affected  lamentations,  accept  with  un- 
feigned delight  the  glory  with  which  these  names  have  adorned 
our  common  country,  and  desire  no  greater  good  for  Democ- 
racy, than  that  equal  repntations  should  succeed  eaoh  other  in 
tiie  generations  of  our  statesmen  and  orators. 

Superior  to  these  in  the  qualities  of  intellect  and  political 
prescience,  andl  in  tiie  power  that  is  conferred  by  moral 
purity,  and  a  life  of  almost  ideal  virtue,  was  the  reputa- 
tion of  Calhoun  ;  whose  arguments  for  State  Sovereignty 
infused  a  new  life,  derived  from  its  origin,  into  the  Con- 
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stitation  of  Union.  Hereafter,  the  deaths  of  these  three 
men,  marking  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Repablic,  will 
appear  simultaneons :  for  it  was  the  threatening  genias  of 
Calhoan  that  presided  over  the  last  acts  of  the  lives  of  Ciay 
and  Webster. 

With  no  aoramon  or  vulgar  pride,  but  with  a  serioos  exulta- 
tion, we  seem  to  see,  in  the  recent  triumph  of  Democracy,  the 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch  for  Republicanism.  Conqneriag,  not 
by  the  glory  of  a  single  name,  nor  by  any  merit  attributed  to 
individual  citizens,  we  have  elected  to  ^e  executive  office  a 
Senator  of  the  Nation,  identiBed  with  no  faction,  the  steady 
and  faithful  defender  of  the  Union,  whose  stubborn  adherence 
to  those  principles  which  have  saved  us  amid  the  war  of  inter- 
ests and  the  shook  of  factions,  has  drawn  to  him  the  confidence 
and  friendship  of  Democracy. 

Our  triumph  is  a  reconciliation  of  the  States,  who  have 
returned  in  it,  with  warm  hearts  and  open  hands,  to  brother- 
hood  and  union.  The  South  has  laid  aside  its  anger  and  sus- 
picion, the  North  regrets  its  jealousy  of  the  South.  Factious 
differences  are  execrated  and  then  forgotten.  Thousands  of 
liberal  citizens,  hitherto  the  staanch  adherents  of  the  Whigs, 
finding  themselves  oompelled  otherwise  to  rank  with  odious 
and  destructive  factions,  have  joined  eagerly  with  us,  in  the 
common  effort  to  restore  the  sentiment  and  feeling  of  nation- 
ality and  union.  We  find  ourselves  rewarded  for  our  steady 
adherence  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Compromises,  by  becom- 
ing, all  at  once,  the  party  of  the  People  and  of  the  Nation, — a 
majority  unequalled  since  the  days  of  Washington. 

We  have  adhered  to  the  representative  principle,  as  it  is  esta- 
blished by  the  Constitutioa  and  the  custom  of  the  people.  Our 
candidate  was  nominated  by  a  popular  Convention,  in  which 
all  divisions  and  persuasions  of  the  party  were  reunited. 
The  people  heard  and  approved  the  choice  of  their  delegates, 
and  gave  him  tiieii  full  confidence. 

He  is  committed  to  no  section,  no  violences,  no  fanaticism.  If 
he  fulfils  the  manifest  intent  of  his  nomination,  and  abides  firmly 
and  honestly  by  the  principle  which  elected  him,  he  will  conscien- 
tiously obey  the  voioe  of  the  majority.  His  position  is  one  of  ex- 
treme delicacy,  but  at  the  same  time  affords  a  brilliant  opportu- 
Qity  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  virtues  that  compose  the  character 
of  a  statesman.  Representing  a  constituency  which  embraces 
two-thirds  of  the  American  Peaple,--~in  numbers,  intelligence, 
and  wealth, — ^he  is  not  required  to  perform  miracles  of  heroism, 
but  simply  to  execute  the  dominant  will,  and  give  free  course 
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to  the  genios  of  a  "  law-loving,"  but  at  the  same  time  a  pro- 
gressive and  intelligent  people. 

He  will  not  forget  that  this  immense  ooDstitnency,  while  it 
unites  upon  himself  as  the  representative  of  a  common  princi- 
ple, is  at  the  same  time  impelled  in  various  directions  by  pas- 
sions which  agitate  all  republics,  and  destroy  those  which  are 
not  steadied  by  a  common  interest. 

While  history  continues  to  demonstrate,  by  repeated  exam- 
ples, that  false  principles  of  government  lead  nrst  to  bank- 
rnptoy,  and  thence,  by  regular  steps,  to  disunion  and  revolution, 
Wfl  must  believe — that  in  legislating  for  a  nation,  it  is  necessary 
to  consult  first  its  individual  and  separate  interest,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  general  system  of  gnveramental  organizations.  That 
the  lesser  must  be  made  to  yield,  at  home,  to-the  greater  in> 
terests,  and  the  general  wealth  and  welfare  be  considered 
always  before  those  of  a  section  or  a  part. 

If  the  interests  of  the  soil  predominate,  as  with  us,  over  all 
others,  our  legislative  and  executive  inHuence  must  be  directed 
primarily  to  sustain  and  cherish  these  ;  all  others  taking  the 
second  place. 

If  one  or  two  grand  divisions  of  the  productive  interest  are 
found  to  have  a  weight  and  value  not  only  superior  to,  but 
overwhelming  and  surpassing  all  others,  the  laws  of  nature  and 
the  dictates  of  sound  wisdom  and  economy  will  oblige  us  to 
assign  to  the  public  representatives  of  these  predominant  inter- 
ests, the  first  place  and  the  greatest  weight  in  the  cduncils  of 
the  nation. 

It  is  a  portion  of  the  Executive  duty  to  watch  over  the 
proceedings  of  legislative  bodies,  and  to  check  the  tempo- 
rary ascendency  of  minor  interests  (who  demand  more  than 
their  due),  by  the  exercise  of  a  constitutional  prerogative.  Dem- 
ocratio  precedents  have  established  this  prerogative  upon  an 
immovable  basis,  Corrupt  appropriations,  introduced  into  bills 
of  a  character  otherwise  unexceptionable,  to  favor  speculation, 
have  necessitated  the  application  of  the  Veto  ;  and  this  reluc- 
tant application  continues  to  impend,  as  a  defence  against 
legislative  errors  ;  which  will  rarely  escape  the  penetration  of 
a  sagacious  executive. 

It  is  not  now  required  of  a  President,  to  dolirer  long  arga- 
ments  upon  the  absolute  constitutionality  of  measures  declared 
by  the  Senate  to  be  constitutional.  The  Constitution  is  not  in 
dispute  ;  its  principles,  both  simple  and  constructive,  have  been 
established  by  the  most  powerful  minds,  and  their  decisions 
accepted  by  the  nation.     Other  duties  will  devolve  upon  the 
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head  and  reprasentativa  of  American  Democracy ;  the  vehe- 
ment and  progressive  genius  of  the  P.epublic,  developing  im- 
mense powers  and  resources,  has  raised  it  to  a  present  equal- 
ity, and  a  prospective  superiority,  whioh  disturbs  the  polit- 
ical balance  of  the  world.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  us  to 
inquire  whether  European  oriticiem  approves  our  policy  or  jus- 
tifies onr  conduct.  We  have  outgrown  minority  and  pupilage ; 
we  have  constructed  a  political  science  and  polity  of  our  own, 
suited  to  the  geaina  of  the  Republic,  and  growing  out  of  its 
imperious  necessities. 

A  Democratic  Executive,  representing  a  warlike  and  intel- 
ligent nation,  now  covering  two-thirds  of  a  continent,  and  num- 
bering twenty  millions,  with  boundless  resouroes,  unlimited 
wealth,  and  a'  degree  of  activity  and  keenness  which  necessi- 
tates a  new  description  of  human  nature ;  snch  an  Executive 
will  not  find  it  necessary  to  advise  with  foreign  powers  upon 
questions  that  oonoern  only  the  system  of  the  American  Re- 
publics of  the  Northern  Continent. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  American,  not  absolutely  craven  and 
devoid  of  sense,  to  compare  at  a  disadvantage  the  resources  of 
this  Republic  with  those  of  any  other  power,  for  defensive  or 
offensive  war.  It  is  unnecessary  to  prove  statistically  what 
every  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizen  is  ready  to  admit — 
namely,  that  we,  a  nation  just  and  peaceable  in  our  inten- 
tions, would  be  found  an  enemy  unprofitable  to  attack. 

Theoretically,  it  may  appear  that  the  interests  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers  are  adverse  to  our  aggrandizement,  because  of  the 
dangerous  sympathy  of  the  people  of  the  Old  World  with  our 
institutions.  If  the  desire  to  repress  that  sympathy  should 
tempt  them  to  assume  a  hostile  attitude,  arguments  of  interest 
will  doubtlesscounteractthe  temptation.  The  conseqaences  of 
wars  are  not  merely  victories  and  defeats :  they  excite  internal 
revolutions,  more  especially  when  governments  opposed  in  prin- 
ciple are  also  opposed  in  arms.  A  war  of  European  powers  with 
the  American  sovereignties  could  not  fail  to  in^se  iuto  the  bos- 
tile  nations  a  new  opinion  of  our  system  ;  though  for  a  time  it 
might  seem  to  concentrate  and  fortify  the  monarchic  or  im- 
perial energy. 

If  the  Czar  should  think  it  necessary  to  offend  us,  by  har- 
assing our  commeroe  upon  the  two  oceans,  his  councillors 
would  not  fail  to  point  out  to  him,  that  interest,  and  not  fana- 
ticism, ought  to  preside  over  the  councils  of  a  civilized  nation. 
A  war  between  two  nations  so  far  removed,  with  purposes  di- 
verse but  not  opposed,  and  so  remote  in  language  and  sentiment 
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as  to  be  incapable  of  conversing  diplomatically  upon  the  general 
aubjeot  of  government,  is  indeed  ridiculous  to  contemplate,  and 
justified  by  no  principle  except  the  one  least  likely  to  arise — 
namely,  that  of  repulsion  and  self-defence. 

Austria,  communicating  with  us  only  by  the  Danube  and 
a  port  on  the  Adriatic,  has  no  conceivable  reason  for  making 
war  upon  us,  or  we  upon  her ;  unless  by  a  foolish  application 
of  political  tbeories.  She  may  insult,  and  we  retaliate — but 
to  what  end  ?  To  illustrate  a  slater's  quarrel  from  opfmsito 
house-tops?  Such  a  quarrel  may  give  us  an  opportunity  of 
announcing  our  policy  and  principles  to  the  world,  and  the 
annoQUoement  in  the  dignified  and  temperate  language  of  the 
present  day  may  be  salutary,  and  that  is  enough ;  the  appli- 
cation of  the  announcement  will  be  for  other  times  and  -to 
other  nations  ;  it  is  a  protest,  with  only  the  prospective  merit 
of  a  protest. 

Adhering  firmly  to  the  rule,  that  the  American  sovereignties, 
no  less  than  other  governments,  onght  to  consult  the  common 
interest  before  they  yield  themselves  to  an  enthusiasm,  we  are 
ready  to  justify,  in  the  case  of  Hungary — first,  the  enthusiasm 
of  our  people ;  because  it  showed  they  were  not  insensible  to 
eloquence,  to  manhood,  or  to  merit,  and  could  not  listen  with- 
out excitement  to  a  story  of  wrong,  of  treachery,  and  of  op- 
pression ;  and  second,  the  subsidence  of  the  feeling,  Avhich  left 
them  standing  as  at  first,  upon  the  immovable  basis  of  com- 
mon sense  and  discretion. 

If  the  American  sovereignties  engage  in  war  with  a  Eu- 
ropean power,  it  will  be  for  the  defence,  primarily,  of  their  own 
interests.  They  do  not  claim  the  foresight  and  wisdom  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  to  attempt  a  general  patronage  and  supervi- 
sion of  the  human  race.  Nearness  and  remoteness  enter  into  all 
onr  considerations  of  foreign,  as  well  as  of  domestic  policy.  If 
it  is  difficult  for  the  Central  Executive  at  Washington  to  regu- 
late the  appropriation  of  a  few  millions  of  dollars  to  the  im- 
provement of  lakes  and  rivers  along  the  boundaries  of  our  own 
territories,  because  they  are  too  remote  for  strict  supervision  ; 
if  one  sovereignty  endangers  the  system  of  the  Union,  by  at- 
tempting to  regulate  the  domestic  system  of  another,  would 
it  not  be  mere  madness,  for  those  who  understand  these  diffi- 
culties, to  attempt  a  supervision  and  regulation  of  Interior 
Europe?  Wo  are,  therefore,  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  en- 
tire subsidence  of  feeling  among  the  people,  in  regard  to  Euro- 
pean intervention.  It  is  a  result  which  ought  to  have  been 
anticipated  from  the  general  prudence  and  sagacity. 
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Oar  relatioD — or  rather,  our  want  of  relation — with  Italy, 
and  with  the  northern  nations  of  Europe  on  this  side  Russia, 
precludes  even  the  oonjectnre  of  a  solid  reason  for  interfering 
in  their  aflairs,  or  attempting  to  apply  the  doctrine  of  uni- 
versal emancipation  to  their  interior  economy.  If  Massachu- 
setts cannot  apply  that  doctrine  to  Virginia,  much  less  can  Vir- 
ginia  and  Massachusetts  jointly  apply  itto  any  European  State. 
The  Constitution  guarantees  a  republican  form  of  government 
to  every  State  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  Union,  The  Mon- 
roe declaration  forbids  imperial  or  monarchio  colonization  upon 
the  continent  of  North  America  ;  but  these  provisions  do  not 
extand  to  other  continents,  whose  political  condition  does  not 
exercise  an  immediate  influence  upon  the  common  interests 
of 'the  thirty-two  sovereignties. 

Neither  has  it  yet  been  discovered  that  the  interior  condition 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  would  be  in  the  least  degree  improved 
by  establishing  hostile  relations  with  the  governments  of  the 
Peninsula.  In  regard  to  Cuba,  American  interests  are  at  stake, 
and  here  the  only  rightful  and  natural  ground  of  intervention, 
namely,  the  general  good  of  the  Union,  can  be  brought  to  bear. 
To  this  topic  we  shall  presently  recall  the  attention  of  our 
Traders,  in  another  article,  as  it  is  of  vital  importance. 

But,  first,  let  us  turn  our  attention  upon  France,  and  ask 
onrselves  to  what  end  should  we  become  the  enemies  of  her 
government  or  of  her  people.  The  French  people  neither  are 
nor  ever  have  been  republicans.  Only  the  more  intelligent 
orders,  a  small  minority  of  that  warlike  and  sensitive  nation, 
have  just  ideas  of  the  nature  and  necessities  of  republicanism. 
With  us,  on  the  contrary,  the  government  has  its  seat  in  the 
mind  and  will  of  the  individual,  where  alone  it  can  find  a 
solid  and  enduring  foundation.  We  have  citizens  of  all  degrees 
of  intellect  and  wealth,  but  we  have  not  an  ignorant  and  de> 
graded  majority,  individually  without  force,  freedom,  or  ideas ; 
too  poor  and  feeble  to  exercise  the  common  liberties  of  men, 
when  these  liberties  have  been  temporarily  secured  to  them  by 
the  generous  patriotism  of  a  superior  class.  Commercially,  the 
amity  of  France  is  important  and  agreeable  to  us.  Our  inter- 
oourso  with  her,  though  it  may  somewhat  impair  our  morals 
and  cultivate  our  sensual  tastes,  is  beneficial  in  a  much  greater 
degree,  as  it  rubs  off  Democratic  asperities,  and  subdues  our 
too  fierce  and  haughty  manners.  It  is  by  no  means  certain, 
that  in  the  event  of  a  republican  revolution  in  France,  we 
should  be  called  upon  to  assist  her  with  money  or  with  arms. 
That  gallant  nation  have  never  called  in  the  assistance  of  a 
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foreign  power  to  aid  them  in  establishing  a  repablio.  Ou  the 
contrary,  their  natiuDal  vanity  revolts  at  the  idea,  and  those 
who  should  appear  ofEoiously  active  at  saoh  a  time,  would 
probably  find  themselves  in  the  situation  more  of  instruments 
than  of  allies.  France  is  not  only  jealous  of  her  imperial  cha- 
racter, but  she  is  naturally  averse  to  e^a/ alliances,  and  much 
more  ready  to  force  aid  upon  others  than  to  accept  it  from  them 
in  torn. 

The  most  important  and  interesting  of  our  Transatlaotio 
relations  being  with  England  and  her  immediate  dependencies, 
it  seems  proper  to  consider  them  last  in  order.  It  is  not  pro- 
bable that  two  great  empires  were  ever  united  by  so  many  and 
such  powerful  motives  of  interest  as  the  British  and  American. 
The  negroes  of  the  cotton-fields,  and  the  operatives  of  Man- 
chester, are  engaged  in  but  one  process  of  industry  TipoD  the 
same  material.  The  master  of  the  negro,  and  the  employer  of 
the  operative,  have  consequently  a  common  interest.  They 
sopply  G-reat  Britain  and  all  parts  of  the  world  with  cotton 
fabrics,  necessary  te  the  human  race  in  all  climates  and  longi- 
tudes. The  industrial  energy  and  surpassing  talents  of  the 
Northern  States  of  the  Union  have,  indeed,  established  a  formida- 
ble competition,  in  all  markete,  with  the  products  of  Britbh  labor, 
bnt  the  Southern  planter,  apart  from  patriotic  considerations,  is 
allied  equally  with  American  and  foreign  industry  and  capital. 
By  this  two-fold  relationship  of  the  Southern  States  with  the 
North  and  with  England,  the  union  of  the  sovereignties  has  been 
preserved,  and  the  peace  of  England  with  us  established  upoa 
interests  so  vast  and  ramified,  their  disturbance  causes  vibra- 
tions of  the  entire  human  race. 

As  it  is  idle  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  firm  political 
relations  between  nations  not  united  by  commercial  interests, 
80,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  commercial  amity  and  taoit 
alliance  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  between  America  and  Eng- 
land, is  more  firm,  at  the  present  moment,  than  any  alliances 
between  other  nations,  unless  they  be  confederated  states. 
Although,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  "  there  is  no  love  lost "  be- 
tween  the  American  Democrat  and  the  British  millionaire,  the 
political  and  social  hatred  of  the  two,  if  it  deserves  so  hard  a 
name,  ia  held  in  check  by  the  master  motive  of  commercial 
advantage.  The  corn  and  cotton  of  America  presents  an  enor- 
moQS  surplus  of  wealth  to  the  landholder,  which  it  is  neces- 
sary for  him  to  sell,  if  he  means  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  and 
comforts  of  modem  life.  In  vain  the  economist  assures  him 
that  he  is  losing  money  ;  that  the  Englishman  makes  what  he 
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lose.s ;  that  by  feeding  the  British  operative  with  com  aad 
pork,  and  giving  him  cotton  to  mBnufactuie,  "  ht>  deprives  him- 
self of  the  inalienable  right  of  oommunioating  the  highest  value 
tohiaown  products  ;"  that  British  goods  ought  to  be  excluded, 
and  the  corn,  cotton,  5cc.,  wrought  in  America.  He  replies  : 
"  Yuur  logic  is  perfect,  Mr.  Economist ;  I  admire  your  reason- 
ings, and  I  believe  yuu  are  inspired  by  truly  patriotic  motives. 
I  am  ready  to  dispose  of  all  the  cotton  and  corn  to  you  and 
your  friends  if  you  stand  ready  to  pay  for  it.  You  have  land 
and  water  privileges,  and  money  to  build  your  factory,  and 
men  to  work  up  yoar  cotton  and  your  iron.  G-o  ahead." 
The  oonolusipQ  need  not  be  given.  1o  establish  the  new  , 
manufacture,  it  is  found  necessary  to  lay  an  indirect  tax  for 
its  protection  in  the  shape  of  a  tariff,  operating  as  a  partial 
embargo*  upon  the  exportation  of  produce  and  the  importa- 
tion of  British  goods.  The  first  effect  of  the  system  is  to 
lessen  the  profits  of  the  farmer  and  planter.  The  prospeo- 
tive  good  fails  to- balance,  in  Ms  idea,  the  immediate  loss. 
The  agricultural  interest  of  America  strains  every  nerve  to 
out-do  that  of  G-reat  Britain,  allowing  her  manufacturing 
industry  to  take  the  lead.  The  wealth  of  the  two  coun- 
tries increases  with  astonishing  rapidity.  It  is  found  possible 
to  collect  a  revenue  of  fifty  millions  from  the  commerce 
of  the  country,  without  a  single  tax  upon  exports,  and  with- 
out materially  impeding  the  movements  of  exchange.  Our 
opponents  may  show  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  We  have 
no  theory,  and  shall  not  offer  one.  For  the  abstract  merits  of 
"free  trade"  we  care  as  little  as  for  the  abstract  merits  of 
negro  emancipation.  Paper  arguments,  for  protection  on  one 
side,  and  low  tariffs  or  no  tariffs  on  the  other,  have  an  equally 
patriotic  and  intellectual  sound.  '  Tables  of  figures,  which,  of 
all  things,  lie  with  the  most  imposing  gravity  and  assurance, 
are  constructed  dally,  to  show  how  rapidly  we  are  growing 
rich,  or  how  fast  we  are  becoming  poor.  Farmers  and  planters 
do  not  read — do  not  regard  them.  They  only  read  the  qno- 
tations,  and  when  corn  and  cotton  "go  up"  they  annex  new 
territories  to  the  Union,  for  the  larger  cultivation  of  ootton  and 
of  corn.  The  Empire  of  Freedom  expands  meanwhile,  and 
grows  in  power  and  population  with  a  rapidity  which  it  in- 
spires awe  to  contemplate. 

The  reader  will  not  have  failed  to  anticipate  the  idea,  that 
all  just  and  sound  reasons  for  a  modification  of  our  foreign 
policy  mast  be  derived,  primarily  at  least,  from  our  commercial 
and  productive  economy.    An  intelligent  citizen  oonducta  him- 
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self  towards  straagers  with  a  view  to  hia  own  good .  The  higb- 
est  justice  is  derived  from  the  highest  good,  and  nations,  like 
men,  must  consult  their  proprium,  their  individuality,  not  only 
is  coQStraotiDg  laws  for  a  State,  but  in  forming  a  policy  of  for. 
eigD  intercourse. 

The  instant  it  appears,  that  the  material  interests  of  (rreat 
Britain  are  adverse  and  destructive  to  American  liberty  and 
wealth,  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  a  more  or  less  hostile  pol^ 
icy  toward  England :  and  not  till  then. 

We  are  prooeeding  in  this  argument  upon  grounds  which 
every  trader,  merchant,  and  planter,  will  understand  and  im- 
mediately sympathize  with.  We  adhere  firmly  to  the  policy 
of  Washington,  to  avoid  foolish  alliances  and  intcrventioos, 
which  gratify  the  vanity  without  increasing  the'  dignity, 
wealth,  or  power  of  a  natitm.  We  offer  commercial  intercourse 
to  all  nations  who  are  ready  to  accept  our  terms  ;  and  we  shall 
not  busy  ourselves  with  endeavors  to  emancipate  their  servants 
or  to  reform  their  interior  constitution. 

While  we  avoid  every  desoription  of  fanaticism  and  folly, 
placing  a  check  upon  out  own  passions  by  the  weightier  mo- 
tives of  national  prosperity  and  wealth, — with  which  the  great- 
est possible  int«grity  is  of  course,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  ood- 
sistent,— we  are  not  the  less  keenly  alive  to  all  the  necessities 
of  the  future.  Like  the  planter  who  finds  it  necessary  to  pur- 
diase  an  adjoining  field,  in  order  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the 
hands  of  a  troublesome  neighbor,  we  may  be  called  upon  to 
enter  into  armed  negotiations  with  foreign  powers,  to  prepare 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  future.  We  must  show  always  a  firm 
front  and  an  indomitable  wilL  The  glorious  administrations 
of  Washington,  Madison,  Uonroe,  Jackson,  and  Polk,  have  estab- 
lished the  policy  of  a  firm  assertion  of  American  rights,  and 
generally  of  the  rights  of  nations,  as  the  safest  and  most  pra- 
dent  for  the  Republic,  The  addition  of  Louisiana,  Florida, 
Texas,  and  California  to  the  Union,  always  by  the  help  of 
arms,  or  by  armed  negotiation  for  the  better  regulation  of  a 
purchase,  have  establi^ed  a  brilliant  series  of  precedents  for 
the  foreign  polioy  of  the  Union.  It  would  be  folly  and  weak- 
ness to  argue  against  a  policy  which  has  borne  such  glorious 
ftnits.  The  laws  of  nations  were  not  established  to  check  the 
growth  of  republics  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  violate  a  single  law, 
or  to  depart  from  a  single  principle  or  admitted  precedent. 

The  spirit  of  the  inviolable  Compromises  does  not  permit  sec- 
tional considerations  to  interfere  with  the  iegilimate  extension 
of  the  Republican  boundary.     Central  legislation  will  never  by 
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any  possibility  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  territories  so  aa  to 
interfere  with  their  internal  growth.  The  principle  of  abBo> 
Into  State  sovereignty  will  be  extended  in  future  to  the  new 
territories  added  upon  the  southern  as  well  as  upon  the  west- 
ern boundaries  of  the  Union. 

Is  it  proved  that  negro  slavery  is  an  evil  to  the  whites  ?  Still 
it  is  an  evil  which  of  necessity  extends  itself.  Much  as  the 
South  might  desire  to  limit  herself,  she  has  been  driven  from 
her  original  intent  by  the  action  of  the  North,  which  has  com- 
pelled her  to  enlarge  her  boundaries,  and  increase  the  number 
of  her  sovereignties,  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power. 

Mexico,  with  France  and  England  thandering  at  her 
gates  for  debts  which  she  cannot  pay ;  her  northern  pro- 
vinces reduced  to  utter  poverty  and  weakness  by  successive 
revolutions  and  the  ravages  of  Indian  tribes  ;  withoat  an  army 
or  a  treasury  ;  her  provinces  conducting  their  own  governments 
under  a  system  of  robber  chieftaincy  ;  the  majority  of  her  so- 
called  citizens  sold  for  small  debtn  into  a  horrid  kind  of  servitude 
called  peonage,  compared  with  which  the  servitude  of  the  negro 
is  benign  liberty  and  happiness — Mexico  has  ceased  to  be  a  na- 
tion, and  is  fast  changing  to  a  desert.  Immense  riches  of  gold 
and  silver  lie  unemployed  on  the  slopes  of  her  interior  moun- 
tains, which  the  genius  of  the  Union  would  soon  make  the 
wealth  of  a  second  Galifornia.  Her  western  coasts  present  a 
vast  extent  of  fertile  territory,  suitable  for  tiie  cultivation  of 
sugar,  rice,  and  cotton. 

Clearly  the  interests  of  the  American  people  oblige  them  to 
ponder  well  the  condition  and  fate  of  Mexico.  Tbat  she  has  the 
requisite  internal  force  to  retrieve  her  own  affairs,  no  one  dares 
to  affirm.  That  she  is  making  regular  movements  towards  final 
ruin,  depopulation,  and  dismemberment,  is  the  opinion  of  the 
entire  world.  The  gravest  statesmen  of  Europe  have  advised  her 
leaders  to  establish,  if  they  can,  a  perpetual  dictatorship,  with 
the  authority  and  force,  if  not  the  name,  of  a  monarchy.  But 
even  this  alternative  is  as  yet  only  a  hoped-for  possibility,  with 
little  prospect  of  being  realized.  The  President  of  France  spares 
neither  advice  nor  intimidation  to  compel  the  adoption  of  such 
a  measure,  as  the  one  best  calculated  to  favor  the  interest  and  ag- 
grandizement ofhisprospectiveempire.  A  French  fleet  threatens 
Mexico  on  the  Pacific.  A  British  squadron,  with  no  less  serious 
intentions,  cruises  in  the  G-ulf.  We  have  suffered  the  British  na- 
val power,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Monroe  declaration,  to 
establish  itself  in  Nicaragua.  The  blame  of  this  unfortunate 
neglect  must  fall  upon  a  Whig  Administration.     A  repetition 
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of  the  error  in  the  case  of  Uexico  woold  work  immense  mis* 
chief  to  the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States.  Mez- 
ioo  must  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  France  or  of  G-reat  Britain. 
It  would  be  a  second  step  of  European  encroachment,  to  be 
followed  by  a  third.  First,  Nicaragua. — In  regard  to  that  state 
it  is  perhaps  too  late  to  retrieve  the  errors  of  the  present  Ad- 
ministration, which,  through  an  earnest  and  perhaps  a  laudable 
desire  to  preserve  peace,  has  permitted  a  European  power  to  fix 
itself  npon  the  highway  of  the  Republie,  midway  between 
New  York  and  San  Francisco.  Second,  Mexico. — The  jealousy 
and  ambition  of  Louis  Napoleon  were  naturally  stimulated  by 
the  aadacity  and  success  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  the  fleets  of 
two  European  empires  threaten  now  to  deprive  us  of  our  natural 
and  necessary  preference.  It  appears,  thai  all  the  avenues  of 
commerce  between  the  eastern  and  teestem  United  States  are 
to  be  guarded  and  tolled  by  France  and  England.  If  the  as- 
tonishing supineness  and  negligence  of  our  people  have  suffered 
and  will  continue  to  suffer  these  extraordinary  movements, 
which  a  single  manly  threat  in  the  style  of  Jackson  or  Wash- 
ington  would  terminate  at  once,  what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  Cuba  ? 
Let  the  South  ponder  well  the  progress  of  these  events.  Sooner 
OT  later,  Mexico  must  be  ours.  The  balance  of  power,  and  the 
regular  grovrth  of  the  Republic,  will  demand  it.  If  we  find 
European  powers  in  possession,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  oust 
them  ;  a  necessity  deeply  to  be  regretted,  for  the  injury  it  might 
entail  npon  our  oommeroe,  but  which  will  arise  with  an  irre- 
sistible compulsion,  unless  we  forestall  it  by  a  rapid  and  skilful 
nse  of  our  present  power  and  advantages. 


PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  GLUTTON. 

I  HAD  the  irremediable  misfortune  to  be  born  with  an  enor- 
mous appetite.  Methinks  I  already  hear  some  gourmand,  whom 
a  life  of  continual  indulgence  has  left  in  a  state  of  deplorable 
satiety — methinks  I  hear  such  a  one  exclaim,  "  Lucky  dog ! 
what  would  I  not  give  to  be  a  sharer  in  thy  misfortune  !"  Softly, 
softly,  good  Master  Apicins.  All  things  are  not  the  same  to  all 
men,  and  one  may  have  an  excellent  appetite,  and  yet  be  very 
miserable.     Go  to  that  laborer  out  of  work,  who  stands  wiui 
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empty  pockets  end  emptier  stomaoh,  gazing  wistfully  into  the 
provoking  windows  of  the  cook-shop,  aoii  ask  him  if  lie  is 
willing  to  part  with  his  appetite.  I  am  sure  that  his  answer 
would  shock  you.  But  to  return.  From  my  childhood  up- 
wards  this  melancholy  disease  exhibited  itself  with  singular 
force.  Several  nurses  relinquished  the  arduous  o£oe  of  sup- 
plying my  infant  wants,  the  task  being  entirety  beyond  their 
powers,  and  it  was  only  with  the  assistance  of  one  or  two  su- 
pemumeraries  in  the  shape  of  goats,  that  I  ever  succeeded  in 
weathering  tliat  critical  passage  of  my  existence.  Once 
weaned,  my  physical  frame  developed  itself  rapidly,  and  I 
r^ret  to  say  that  roy  appetite  kept  pace  with  my  stature. 
As  a  boy  I  was  the  terror  of  the  neighborhood.  There  was  not 
a  hen-roost  in  the  vioinity  on  which  I  did  not  levy  black  mail, 
if  stealing  the  fresh-laid  eggs  could  come  under  so  cootradio- 
tory  a  title.  In  the  fruit  season,  gardeners  and  owners  of  or- 
chards put  my  depredations  down  as  an  item  of  loss  on  which 
they  might  infallibly  calculate,  and  if  there  was  a  hut-house  to 
be  broken  into,  a  preserve  to  be  poached,  or  a  gannet's  nest  to 
be  robbed,  I  was  always  the  leader  of  the  foray.  In  all  these 
youthful  exploits,  I  did  not  act  from  the  iucentives  usual  to  ray 
age.  I  was  never  led  on  by  the  efTervescenoe  of  boyish  mis- 
chief, which  generally  prompts  the  led  of  fonrteen  to  brave  the 
terrors  of  constituted  authorities.  No ;  I  simply  obeyed  the 
stern  necessity  of  my  nature,  I  robbed  my  neighbors  solely 
and  entirely  that  I  might  eat.  I  felt  no  disgust  for  my  own 
passion  at  this  period.  I  was  somewhat  laughed  at  by  my 
oompanions,  and  had  a  variety  of  expressive  niok-names  con- 
ferred on  me,  most  which  were  too  forcible  to  bear  repetition 
here.  But  on  the  whole  T  was  happy,  and  altogether  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  I  was  nothing  less  than  an  undeveloped  mon- 
ster: Most  persons,  after  hearing  this  confession,  will  no  doubt 
picture  me  in  my  youth,  as  a  great,  bloated  boy,  with  pufTy 
cheeks,  and  dull  glazed  eyes  starting  from  .their  sockets  from 
over-feeding.  If  this  should  be  their  idea  of  me,  they  are 
much  mistaken.  I  was  a  tall,  slender,  pale-complexioned  lad, 
with  deep-blue  eyes,  and  delicately  formed  hands  and  feet. 
One,  in  short,  whom  you  might  have  put  down  as  a  budding  poet, 
but  whom  you  never  could  drearn  was  a  mere  wolf  in  human 
form.  One  incident  of  those  early  years  has  been  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  my  memory,  as  it  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  terri- 
ble passion  which  was  then  almost  nascent,  but  has  now  arrived 
at  a  ferocious  vigor.     I  will  relate  it  briefly. 

My  father  was  a  landed  proprietor,  and  our  smelt  estate  lay 
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along  the  wildest  part  of  the  coast  of  Brittany.  The  scenery 
aionnd  was  bleak  and  savage.  Steep,  rooky  oliffs,  clad  on 
the  tops  with  the  thick  elastic  tufts  of  the  sea-pink— and 
which  were  perfectly  inaoceseible  to  all  except  the  gannet,  and 
those  daring  men  who  gained  a  precarious  livelihood  by  gath- 
ering samphire.  Even  on  the  calmest  day  the  sea  roared  with 
a  menacing  sound  at  the  bases  of  these  oliffs,  and  broke  in  great 
jets  of  foam  over  the  high  pointed  rocks  which  stood  a  little 
way  out  from  the  iron  ^hore.  The  coast  was  lined  with  caves, 
some  of  which,  tradition  said,  ran  inland  to  an  almost  fabulous 
distance ;  end  in  support  of  this  the  peasants  pointed  out  a  deep 
hole  two  miles  inland  from  the  shore,  through  which  on 
boisterous  days  clouds  of  salt  spray  might  be  seen  ascend- 
ing. For  many  teagues  the  entire  ooast  was  remarkable 
for  strangely  shaped  headlands,  voloanio  and  basaltio  forma- 
tions, natural  bridges,  pufhng  holes,  and  all  those  natural 
venders  which  render  some  sea-boards  so  interesting.  I  have 
taken  this  opportunity  of  describing  the  oharaoter  of  the  ooast 
for  reasons  which  the  reader  will  readily  perceive  hereafter. 
But  to  return  to  my  little  anecdote.  We  were  environed  by 
many  neighbors,  and  as  is  the  case  in  all  poor  oonntries,  most 
of  the  inhabitants  had  large  families.  -  Thus  I  was  in  no  want 
of  play-mates  or  companions,  albeit  that  some  of  them  were 
tattered  and  uncultivated  enough.  As  I  had  at  various  times, 
owing  to  my  father's  aristocratic  position,  received  many  little 
marks  of  boyish  homage  from  this  rnde  train,  I  determined 
one  day  to  give  them  a  grand  banquet — that  being  the  species 
of  compliment  which  they  would  be  most  likely  to  relish. 
All  was  sumptuously  planned.  My  mother's  capacious  store- 
/oom  was  ransacked  for  delicacies  wherewith  to  tempt  the  ap- 
petites of  ray  little  peasants.  Peaches  candied  in  molasses  ; 
cakes  made  of  dried  plums  grated  finely  and  baked  in  sugar  ; 
delicate  rolls  made  from  Uie  finest  white  (lour ;  cherries 
stoned  and  saturated  with  cream,  out  of  which  they  peeped 
like  pebbles  of  coral  half-covered  by  the  foam  of  the  noean; 
nnall  cheeses  made  from  the  milk  of  our  bill  goats — all  con- 
fections, in  Rhort,  that  boys  are  traditionally  devoted  to,  were 
arrayed  upon  the  board  in  the  most  advantageous  and  pictur- 
esque manner  that  my  fancy  could  dictate.  All  day  long, 
after  the  arrangements  had  been  finally  completed,  and  previ- 
ous to  the  arrival  of  my  ragamuffin  guests,  an  irresistible  at- 
traction kept  me  hovering  around  the  little  room  where  the 
repast  was  spread.  I  affected  to  believe  that  it  was  merely 
anxiety  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  viands,  and  this  self-gene- 
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rated  fancy  gave  me  the  oppoctunity  of  hatidliag  them  over 
and  over  agala,  under  pretence  of  disposing  tliem  to  more  ad- 
vastage.  During  eaoh  prooess  of  this  kind  a  slight  diminutioQ 
in  the  quantity  of  eatables  took  place.  A  plum  or  a  raisin 
at  a  time  would  not  be  missed,  I  thought,  and  my  villanous 
appetite,  aroused  by  the  sight  of  food,  kept  tearing  at  my  vitals 
like  some  wild  animal.  Towards  the  end  of  the  day,  and 
close  on  the  hour  when  my  guests  were  due,  the  feast  was  a 
perfect  wreek  of  what  it  had  been.  The  various  dishes  were 
little  more  than  empty  symbols  of  a  banquet,  as  I  had  devour- 
ed most  of  the  oontenta  in  my  repeated  visits  of  superintend- 
ence. Still  the  shuw  was  imposing,  though  as  deceptive  eis 
most  pageants,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  little  skill  the  scanty  con- 
tents of  the  dishes  were  so  magnified  as  t*  dazzle  the  eyes  of 
my  little  guests  when  they  came  trooping  in  at  the  appointed 
hour.  An  awful  pause  succeeded  their  entrance.  Aiter  sur- 
veying the  feast  with  the  glance  of  conaoissenrs,  every  eye  was 
fixed  on  me,  their  host,  to  give  the  signal  for  an  attack.  I  was 
auifering  the  tortures  of  the  damned.  All  day  long  my  infernal 
appetite  had  been  gaining  strength,  which  the  occasional  indul- 
gences I  had  given  it,  served  only  to  confirm.  Jtfy  tongue  and 
palate  ached  with  the  desire  to  eat,  and  it  seemed  as  if  my  stom- 
ach was  a  vast  vault  where  wolves  raged  unceasingly,  until 
they  should  be  appeased  with  food.  The  silence  continued.  My 
brain  was  in  a  whirl ;  and  at  last  the  boys  began  to  whisper 
among  themselves.  One  little  fellow,  whose  patience  was  quite 
worn  out,  slyly  approached  the  table  and  possessed  himself  of  a 
plum.  This  infringement  of  etiquette  aroused  me.  My  unfortu- 
nate passion  burst  all  barriers.  I  rushed  towards  l^e  table  with 
a  ioudcry,  and  struck  violently  at  all  within  my  reach.  I  was 
strong,  and  fhey  fled  from  my  path.  I  precipitated  myself  on  the 
table,  and  wlUi  the  ferocious  eagerness  of  a  polar  bear,  who 
has  been  for  months  without  food,  I  commenced  devouring 
everything  that  was  within  my  reach.  The  poor  boys,  think- 
ing me  mad,  had  gathered  in  a  group  outside  the  door,  and 
watched  my  proceedings  with  mingled  terror  and  disgust. 
But  on  my  turning  round  once  or  twice  with  a  sort  of  bestial 
growl,  they  disappeared  hastily,  and  I  was  left  to  finish  the  re- 
mainder of  my  prey  in  solitude.  This  story  got  wind,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I  was  taught,  by  the  disgrace  it  cast 
upon  me,  how  odious  a  being  a  glutton  was  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 

As  years  passed  over  my  head,  my  reputation  as  a  great  eat- 
er spread.    I  had  performed  some  exploits  in  this  line,  which, 
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though  prompted  by  the  cravings  of  oonstitutiocal  necessity  on 
my  side,  were  looked  on  by  others  as  mere  wanton  displays  of 
an  artificial  power.  My  father  sent  me  to  a  neighboringschool. 
Bnt  it  was  near  killing  me.  The  school  allowance  was  barely 
sufficient  to  keep  life  and  soul  together,  and  I  suffered  all  day 
long  the  pangs  of  starvation.  Of  course  I  learned  nothing. 
ily  appetite  absorbed  all  my  attention.  How  could. I  attend 
to  Cicero  or  Demosthenes,  when  I  had  only  half  a  loaf  for  break- 
fast? or  how  could  I  relish  reading  the  Banquetof  Plato,  when 
the  name  conjured  ap  to  visions  which  it  was  impossible  that 
I  could  then  realize?  After  spending  three  months  of  such 
agony  as  I  never  belbre  or  since  suffered,  I  was  finally  expelled 
in  consequence  of  being  convicted  of  having  broken  into  the 
larder,  and  devoured  all  the  cold  meat  which  was  destined  for 
the  master's  own  dinner  on  Sunday. 

I  returned  home,  rejoicing  at  the  change,  for  there,  at  least, 
I  ooald  always  by  some  means  or  other  supply  the  necessities 
of  my  nature,  and  resumed  my  former  predatory  habits,  hav- 
ing gained,  however,  sufficient  experience  to  enable  me  to  con- 
ceal these  malpractices  better  than  before.  Among  my  com- 
panions was  a  lad  about  my  own  age,  named  Raoul  De  Kernak, 
the  son  of  a  neighboring  proprietor.  Raoul  and  I  were  rivals 
from  oar  infancy  up.  In  all  feats  of  strength  and  daring  the 
contest  invariably  lay  between  us,  and  as  we  were  pretty  well 
matched  in  personal  vigor,  the  palm  was  equally  divided. 
As  we  grew  up,  this  rivalry  continued,  and  as  the  objects 
for  which  we  strove  became  of  more  importance,  our  feelings 
of  boyish  emulation  deepened  into  something  nearly  akin  to 
hate.  Formerly  it  was, who  should  first  rob  the  bittern's  nest,  or 
who  should  bring  home  the  most  rabbits  after  a  day's  shooting. 
Now  the  aim  was,  who  ehuuld  win  the  hand  of  the  village  belle 
in  the  dance,  or  tame  the  tinker's  stallion,  which  was  said  to 
be  the  wickedest  horse  in  the  province,  and  was  supposed  by 
some  to  be  possessed  by  a  devil.  There  was  one  point,  how- 
ever, on  which  I  had  no  rival — and  that  was  appetite.  This  was 
nevertheless  a  superiority  which  I  did  not  care  to  assert.  As  I 
grew  older,  the  sense  of  shame  for  this  inordinate  craving  for  food 
Hncceeded  to  my  early  indifference,  and  this  feeling  naturally 
suggested  seorecy  in  habits  which  the  world  regarded  with  con- 
tempt, if  not  horror.  I  fed  then  in  secret.  I  had  a  small  allow- 
ance from  my  father,  intended  to  meet  the  expenses  incidental 
to  youth  ;  this  was  all  expended  in  the  purchase  of  food,  which 
was  devoured  in  solitude  and  concealment.  I  managed  to  keep 
appearances  pretty  well.     Those  who  recollected  me  as  a  glut- 
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tonons  boy,  thoaght  that  the  appetite  had  been  a  disease  of  my 
earlier  years,  from  which  I  was  now  entirely  free.  I  ate  mod- 
erately in  public,  but  I  recompensed  myself  amply  for  this  tor- 
turing abstinence  in  the  solitude  of  my  own  chamber.  Of  Raoal 
I  was  particularly  cautious.  He  had  taunted  me  more  unspar- 
ingly than  any  when  we  were  boys,  and  in  the  present  state  of 
ill-feeling  between  us,  the  knowledge  of  my  weakness  would 
have  given  him  a  handle  which  he  would  not  be  loath  to 
seize. 

A  month  or  two  after  I  same  of  age,  my  father  called  me  one 
day  into  an  apartment,  which  by  courtesy  was  called  hisstndy  : 
and  if  an  entire  absence  of  books,  and  a  very  perfect  collection 
of  fishing  rods  and  guns,  gave  it  any  claim  to  the  title,  it  cer- 
tainly was  no  misnomer. 

"  Gilbert,"  said  my  father,  assuming  a  paternally  solemn 
oonotenance,  "  yon  are  now  of  age." 

As  this  was  a  proposition  that  I  could  by  no  means  deny,  I 
inclined  my  head  in  token  of  assent. 

"I  am  in  favor  of  early  marriages,  Gilbert,"  continued  the 
old  gentleman,  evidently  rejoiced  at  having  so  important  a 
business  to  dispose  of  as  that  with  which  he  appeared  to  be 
laden.  "Early  marriages  are conducive,to  happiness  and  good 
conduct,  as  lonjif  as  they  are  not  entered  into  without  a  proper 
consideration  of  the  means  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
family.     I  married  young  myself." 

This  being  also  incontrovertible,  I  assented  silently  again. 
I  felt  some  inward  curiosity,  however,  as  I  had  a  shrewd  sus- 
picion that  I  was  about  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  good  of  the 
family. 

"  I  must  now  put  a  question  to  you,  G-ilbert,"  eaid  my  me- 
thodical parent,  "  which  I  expect  you  to  answer  truthfully. 
Are  your  affections  engaged  ?" 

"  Most  certainly  not,  sir.  There  is  not  a  young  lady  in  the 
neighborhood,  unless  we  include  Mademoiselle  Meringues,  the 
niece  of  our  cttr6,  and  she  has  a  figure  like  one  of  the  white 
wooden  candles  on  the  great  altat." 

"Very  good,  very  good,  Gilbert ;  yon  relieve  my  mind  im- 
mensely." 

I  expressed  my  pleasure  at  having  been  of  such  service  to 
my  respected  parent. 

"  Now,"  continued  the  old  gentleman,  "yon  know  that  we 
are  not  rich." 

I  was  painfully  aware  of  the  fact. 

"  But  if  we  have  not  money,  Gilbert,  we  have  something 
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which  is  better — something  that  money  can  never  boy— we 
have  blood.  The  name  of  De  Lilasse,  my  boy,  Allowed 
Raymond  of  Toulouse,  to  the  East,  and  ranked  high  at 
the  Court  of  Louis  le  Gros.  It  is  related  that  an  anoestor  of 
ours  saved  that  monarch  from  being  assassinated  by  his  father's 
concubine,  Bertrada,  by  drinking  the  poison  which  was  in* 
tended  for  his  master." 

I  sighed  audibly,  for  I  knew  of  old  that  when  my  father 
once  got  on  the  subject  of  family,  it  was  a  miracle  only  that 
could  arrest  his  dtecourse. 

"  Sir  Ancetin  De  Lilasse,  from  whom  we  are  lineally  de- 
scended, is  said  to  have  done  good  service  at  the  siege  of  Anti- 
ooh,  and  gained  in  oonseqaence  the  sobriquet  of — " 

*'  But,  my  dear  father,  yon  are  forgetting  the  matter  in 
hand.     I  am  all  anxiety  to  learn  what  this  is  to  lead  to." 

"  Ah !  true,  I  had  forgot.  I  was  about  to  say,  that  being  of 
good  family,  and  having  no  money,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should,  if  possible,  unite  both  these  qualifications." 

"  Ah !  I  Fee.     Y6u  wish  me  to  marry  a  bourgeoise." 

"  Hera  1  that  is  not  exactly  the  word,  G-ilbert;  no,  not  a 
bourgeoise.  The  young  lady  to  whom  I  wish  you  to  unite 
yourself  is  of  a  highly  respectable — hem  ! — ^mercantile  de- 
scent." 

*'  You  have  fixed  on  her,  then  ?" 

'*  Yes,  my  son.  You  know  that  tho  estate  of  Q-naire  has 
been  lately  purchased  by  Monsieur  Lefolles,  a  highly  respect- 
able  and  esteemed  merchant.  His  silk  manufactory  at  Houen 
is,  I  am  told,  immensely  valuable." 

"  But  M.  Lefolles  is  a  widower." 

"  His  being  a  widower,  Gilbert,  need  not  prevent  his  having 
a  daughter.  Mademoiselle  Lefolles  is  now  at  a  fashionable 
convent  in  Paris,  finishing  her  education.  She  will  arrive  here 
ia  a  few  days,  when  yon  will  have  an  opportunity  of  being  in- 
troduced to  her." 

"And  W.  Lefotlea — ^have  you  ppoken  to  him  on  this  sub- 
ject?" 

"It  is  all  arranged,"  said  my  father,  with  dignity,  "He 
feels  the  honor  we  have  done  him  in  proposing  an  alliance, 
and  intends  meeting  the  obligation  with  an  appropriate  dowry." 

"  If  the  question  be  not  too  indiscreet,  father,  tnay  I  make 
BD  inquiry  as  to  the  personal  attractions  of  the  young  lady  ?" 

"  What  an  absurd  idea  !"  exclaimed  my  father,  in  amazement. 
"  I  never  thought  of  speaking  on  such  a  matter  to  H.  Lefolles. 
It  would  be,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  very  bad  taste.     But  you 
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may  rest  easy  on  that  poiat.  She  will  turn  out  all  that  you 
can  Vfhh.  She  has  been  for  three  years  at  the  most  fashion- 
able convent  in  all  Paris." 

And,  as  if  this  settled  the  point,  my  father  indicated  that 
our  conference  was  at  an  end,  and  went  to  the  window  to 
abuse  a  wretched  peasant  who  had  brought  him  only  half  of 
his  rent. 

This  prospect  of  a  speedy  settlement  did  not  particularly 
alarm  me.  I  was  more  philosophical  than  most  young  men  of 
my  age,  and  had  a  full  appreciation  of  the  luxury  of  wealth. 
So  I  contented  myself  with  giving  vent  to  the  very  natural 
hope  that  Mademoiselle  Lefolies  had  neither  a  squint  nor  a 
hump  ;  and  proceeded  to  my  bedroom  to  devout  a  cold  roast 
turkey,  which  I  had  got  possession  of  on  pretence  of  taking  a 
long  Ashing  excursion,  on  which  provender  was  necessary. 

A  week  after  this  interview,  I  was  formally  introduced  to 
Mademoiselle  Lefolies,  as  her  received  suitor.  I  had  formed 
DO  very  brilliant  anticipations  of  the  young  lady  ;  but  I  was 
agreeably  disappointed.  Her  appearance  was  charming  ;  and 
her  murmuring  Parisian  accent  formed  a  delicious  contrast 
to  the  harsh  Breton  patois  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed. 
She  was  a  blonde.  B,ich  masses  of  chestnut  hair  fell  around 
her  pale  oval  face.  Her  eyes  were  so  dark,  that  it  required 
some  close  attention  to  discover  their  real  color.  I  found,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  of  an  intense  deep  purple,  tike  the  centre 
of  a  half-opened  violet.  Her  figure  was  round,  petite,  and 
graceful,  and  her  teeth  were  bewilderingly  white.  Add  to 
this  easy  manners,  characterized  by  an  arch  frankness  that 
was  unspeakably  captivating,  and  you  may  glean  a  tolerably 
distinct  idea  of  Berthe  Lefolies.  Mentally  I  found  her  equally 
superior.  She  spoke  brilliantly,  without  being  flippant,  and 
spoke  at  length,  without  being  tedious.  Her  education  had 
been  full,  and  was  not  at  all  conventional.  She  did  not  rely 
entirely  upon  the  performance  of  Viotti  's  concerto  on  the  piano, 
or  the  execution  in  an  album  of  various  unknown  species  of 
butterflies,  perching  upon  equally  problematical  flowers.  She 
was  accomplished  in  music,  painting,  and  other  et  ceteras  of 
the  same  nature,  but  seldom  alluded  to  them.  She  preferred 
talking  on  untechnical  subjects;  and  nothing  delighted  her 
more  than  to  glean  some  of  the  wild  legends  of  the  coast,  and 
weave  them  into  a  little  tale,  which  she  t.old  in  the  evenings 
with  infinite  spirit  and  vivacity.  I  was  charmed  with  my 
good  fortune,  in  lighting  with  so  little  trouble  on  a  pretty  wife 
and  a  large  dowry.     I   spent  a  portion   of  each  day  at  the 
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Chatean  Gnaire,  and  as  I  was  so  fortnnate  as  to  meet  the  ap< 
proval  of  the  young  lady,  we  were  regarded  by  the  neighbor- 
hood as  accepted  lovers.  Uonsieur  LefoUes,  my  respected  fu- 
ture father-in-law,  and  my  father  got  oa  famously  together. 
The  old  manufactarer  listened  with  intense  respect  to  the  loi^ 
genealogical  tales  with  which  the  other  regaled  him,  and  evi- 
dently believed  that,  next  to  being  admitted  to  Heftven,  the 
greatest  honor  that  could  be  conferred  on  him  was  to  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  ancient  and  noble  family  of  De  Lilas'se. 

One  day,  on  entering  the  Chateau  Cruaire  te  pay  my  acoos- 
tomed  visit,  having  previously  fortified  myself  with  a  luncheon 
that  would  have  done  honor  to  the  Emperor  Uaximin,  I  found 
Raout  de  Kernak  seated  in  the  drawing-room  in  a  close  tHe-d- 
tSie  with  Berthe.  My  blood  boiled  at  the  sight  of  him.  How 
he  had  got  introduced  was  a  mystery  ;  but  there  he  sat  talk- 
ing and  laughing  as  impudently  as  if  he  had  known  her  for 
fifty  years. 

"  No  doubt,"  I  muttered  to  myself,  as  I  entered  the  room, 
"  yoa  are  trying  the  old  game,  Monsieur  Raonl.  You  would 
like,  no  doubt,  to  cut  me  out.  To  climb  beyond  me,  as  you 
did  at  the  Castle  of  Kiok,  when  we  had  a  race  to  rob  the  os- 
prey's  nest.  But  yon  will  be  defeated.  I  donH  fear  you.  I 
have  had  too  long  a  start  for  yoa  to  overtake  me." 

I  saluted  Baoul  very  coldly,  and  immediately  engaged  Borthe 
in  a  conversation,  the  very  nature  of  which  precluded  our  visit- 
or from  joining  in  it.  I  displayed  my  relation  with  the  young 
tady  as  ostentetioasly  as  I  could,  and  showed  evidently  that  the 
terms  DQ  which  we  stood  were  not  to  be  afTeoted  by  the  casual 
interferenoe  of  any  good-looking  young  fellow  who  chose  to 
make  the  attempt.  Raoul  saw  this,  and  biting  his  lip  with 
vexation,  took  a  farewell  and  retired.  From  this  day  out  we 
were  enemies.  He  oame  to  the  chateau  frequently,  for  he  was 
a  very  pertinacious  fellow,  but  each  time  with  the  same  result. 
Berthe,  who  by  this  time  really  loved  me,  devoted  herself  alto- 
gether to  me,  and  Raoul  was  left  biting  his  gloves  in  a  corner. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  during  all  this  time  the  demon 
which  possessed  me  was  sleeping  on  his  poet.  Every  day  my 
appetite  grew  more  furious  and  ungovernable.  The  amount  of 
private  stores  that  I  consumed  while  endeavoring  to  keep  up 
appearenoes  was  enormous,  and  before  I  could  trust  myself  out 
to  dinner,  I  was  obliged  to  lay  in  a  foundation  that  would  have 
astounded  some  of  ^e  delicate  triilers  that  sat  aroand  me. 

In  no  way  did  my  appearance  betray  me.  I  was  tall,  slen- 
der, and  pale,  and  my  oouDteoanoo  bore  any  expression  but 
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that  of  a  man  devot«d  to  eating.  The  conoealment  of  the  dis- 
ease, nevertheless,  preyed  a  good  deal  upon  me.  I  was  always 
apprehensive  of  being  disoovered,  and  I  knewenonghof  Berthe's 
refinement  to  feel  assured  that  the  koowledge  of  my  weakness 
would  prove  an  immovable  barrier  to  our  union.  She  who  was 
so  spirituelle,  so  cultivatud,  so  purely  intellectual  in  her  enjoy- 
ments, to  be  wedded  with  a  man  whose  mind  was  by  a  dire 
necessity  continually  bent  on  eating — the  idea  even  sometimeB 
made  me  shudder,  and  ask  myself  whether  I  was  honorable 
in  pnrsning  the  affair.  Her  beauty  and  attractive  manners, 
together  with  some  family  considerations,  overbalanced  any 
scruples  I  might  have,  and  I  prosecuted  my  suit  with  an  ardor 
second  only  to  my  ruling  passion.  How  little  did  I  know  what 
terrible  events  ley  right  in  my  course,  on  which  in  a  few 
weeks  I  should  strike,  and  shipwreck  all  I  had  in  life,  even  to  my 
own  self-respect! 

Our  marriage  approached.  All  the  preliminaries  were  ar- 
ranged ;  our  parents  looked  to  the  settlements,  which,  on  the 
side  of  H.  Lefolles,  were  everything  that  could  be  desired, 
while  my  father  laid  down  a  genealogical  table,  the  extent  of 
which  so  evidently  confused  TA..  Lefolles,  that  I  believe  he  im- 
agined that  the  dowry  of  a  princess  of  the  blood  would  be 
scarcely  enough  to  balance  it.  Raoul  still  continued  his  visits, 
but  with  what  object  I  could  scarce  imagine.  He  was  treated 
by  me  with  the  utmost  hauteur,  and  by  Berthe  with  polite  in- 
difference. Yet  he  called  day  after  day,  never  affected  for  an 
instant  to  notice  the  style  of  his  reception,  but  invariably 
preserved  a  smooth  and  polished  manner,  calm  and  unalterable. 

I  had  ridden  over  one  day  to  the  Chateau  G-uaire,  rather 
early  in  the  morning,  and  by  a  ohanee  which  did  not  often  oc- 
cur to  me,  I  entirely  omitted  to  take  my  usual  preliminary — 
I  might  say  preventive,  repast.  A  ride  of  two  miles  sharpened 
my  appetite  considerably,  and  I  felt  the  demon  gnawing  inside, 
and  all  those  fearful  premonitory  symptoms,  which  foreboded 
the  approach  of  a  power  which  was  not  to  be  oontroUed.  Lun- 
cheon was  on  the  table  when  I  entered  the  dining-room,  and 
I  found  seated  round  the  table  a  number  of  persons  whom  I 
had  never  seen  before,  but  who  proved  to  be  friends  and  rela- 
tives of  H.  Lefolles,  just  arrived  on  a  visit.  I  was  of  course 
introduced  as  the  bridegroom  elect,  and  met  with  all  the  com- 
miseration suitable  to  such  an  announcement.  I  sat  down  to 
eat ;  but  Berthe  sat  opposite  to  me.  It  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion that  I  could  brutalize  myself  before  her.  I  could  not  devour 
in  her  presence  as  my  nature  dictated — I  twisted  oneasily  on 
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my  chair,  and  oast  langing  eyes  at  the  goodly  joints  whioh 
were  spread  upon  the  table.  Uy  appetite  raged  furiously,  but 
I  dare  not  indulge  it ;  Berthe  was  near  me.  Immediately  when 
luncheon  had  concluded,  Berthe  annouuced  that  an  expedition 
to  the  Castle  of  Kiok  was  on  foot,  and  expressed  her  s&tisfac- 
tioQ  at  my  arrival,  as  they  were  ia  want  of  a  cavalier  ;  ray 
heart  sui^  within  me  at  this  intelligence,  but  I  had  nothing 
to  do  but  acquiesce.  As  the  party  left  the  room  to  prepare,  I 
made  a  desperate  but  ioelTectual  attempt  to  possess  myself  of 
some  bread,  but  the  loaf  being  too  lai^e  to  enter  my  pocket,  I 
-was  forced  to  leave  it  after  all.  In  a  few  moments  all  was 
organized,  and  we  sat  out  for  our  destination ;  I  went  with  a 
feeling  of  collapse  about  the  abdominal  regions,  that  was  per- 
fectly frightful. 

The  Castle  of  Kiok,  whither  we  were  bound,  was  one  of 
the  lions  of  our  neighborhood.  It  consisted  of  an  almost  un- 
distingaishable  ruin  that  stood  on  the  orest  of  a  rocky  peak, 
which  lay  a  little  way  from  the  shore.  The  interest  did  not 
attach  itself  to  the  oastle — a  mere  mass  of  stones  and  ivy  at 
best,  with  a  dilapidated  gable  at  one  end  ;  the  chief  attrac- 
Uon  that  led  people  to  the  spot,  seemed  to  be  the  difficulty  of 
access.  The  rock  on  which  it  was  situated  was  high  and 
pointed,  and  lay  about  two  roods  from  the  shore.  In  the  inter- 
vening  chasm  the  sea  swelled  and  foamed  with  a  furious  cur- 
rent unknown  on  any  other  part  of  the  coast.  This  chasm  was 
spanned  by  an  upright  ledge  of  rock  which  sprang  sheer  up 
from  the  trattom  of  the  channel,  and  ran  edgeways  from  the 
&oe  of  the  steep  cliff  which  formed  the  shore,  to  an  angle  of 
the  rook  that  jutted  ont  to  meet  it.  The  upper  edge  of  this 
slaty,  perpendicular  rock,  formed  a  causeway,  or  sort  of  natural 
bridge,  that  spanned  the  chasm.  In  the  olden  time,  when  the 
mined  castle  on  the  rook  was  held  by  certain  lawless  gentle- 
men of  the  seafaring  profession,  this  narrow  pathway  formed 
the  only  means  of  access  to  their  stronghold  ;  and  as  not  more 
than  one  person  could  tread  it  at  a  time,  the  Castle  of  Kiok 
had  little  cause  to  fear  invasion.  To  this  day  tbe  remains  of 
old  masonry  clung  to  the  rook,  rendering  the  path  even  still 
more  dangerous  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  pirate  chief- 
tains. It  was  only  on  calm  days,  however,  that  the  castle  was 
at  all  accessible.  The  sea  flowed  with  a  powerful  current 
liirongh  the  narrow  channel  until  it  met  the  broad  slab  of  rook  ; 
here  it  was  suddenly  arrested  in  its  furious  course,  and  had  to 
grope  its  way  through  cracks  and  crevices,  an  indignity 
that  it  chafed  at  sorely,  and  roared  and  foamed  with  passion. 
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Thus  even  on  a  calm  sammer's  day,  the  sea  beat  against  this 
narrow  ledge  with  tremendous  fury,  and  the  adventuroua 
wight,  who  was  picking  his  way  oantiousEy  on  the  top,  woald 
suddenly  feel  a  blow  on  his  cheek  els  if  given  by  some  misty 
hand,  and  a  whole  cloud  of  cold,  white  spray  would  sweep 
over  him  amid  the  roar  and  thunder  of  the  bursting  wave. 
But  when  the  wind  was  high,  woe  to  the  wretch  who  attempted 
the  passage,  or  was  caught  by  the  gale  on  the  island.  The 
rock-path  was  then  wholly  impassable.  Wave  after  wave 
swept  over  the  very  top,  with  unintermitting  fury,  and  poured 
in  torrents  of  foam  down  the  other  side.  No  human  being 
could  stand  for  the  tenth  part  of  a  second  against  such  an 
avalanche  of  water.  If  the  gale  continued,  as  it  sometimes 
(lid,  for  whole  weeks  together,  the  castle  was  completely  shut 
olf  from  the  main-land,  and  frequently  some  of  the  stunted 
sheep  that  obtained  a  scanty  subsistence  from  the  tufts  of  herb- 
age growing  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  were  swept  completely 
into  the  sea  and  drowned.  Tradition  said ,  that  some  fifty  years 
before  the  date  of  my  story,  a  peasant  who  had  gone  out  on 
the  rock  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  home  a  sheep,  was  caught 
by  a  gale  that  suddenly  arose,  and  found  all  return  impossible. 
The  storm  continued  for  a  week ;  and  though  within  call  of 
his  own  relatives,  who  watched  him  from  the  cliff,  but  could  not 
assist  hira,  he  perished  of  cold  and  hunger  in  their  very  sight. 

It  was  to  this  wild  place  that  we  were  bound,  and  embol- 
dened by  the  calmness  and  mildness  of  the  day,  we  made 
many  jests  about  our  being  caught  upon  the  island,  and  con- 
sulted gravely  upon  our  course  of  conduct  under  such  circum- 
stances. The  descent  down  the  steep  face  of  the  cliff  was 
fairly  accomplished,  and  to  our  great  delight,  the  channel  was 
found  to  be  as  calm  as  a  mill-pond.  We  had  no  hesitation,  there- 
fore, in  crossing  the  narrow  causeway  to  the  caatle;  and  after 
the  usnnl  amount  of  declarations  from  the  ladies,  that  "  they 
couldn't  possibly — they  were  quite  sure  they  should  fall,"  &o., 
we  succeeded  in  gaining  our  destination.  As  if  by  gen- 
eral consent,  Berthe  and  I  were  left  to  ourselves,  and  we  wan- 
dered off  to  the  farther  end  of  the  island  and  lost  ourselves 
amid  the  old  ivied  fragments  of  what  had  once  been  a  tower 
of  strength.  Fierce  as  my  appetite  had  been  up  to  this  time, 
the  excitement  of  the  walk,  and  the  delightful  conversation  of 
luy  companion,  made  me  a  while  indifferent  to  it ;  and  over- 
joyed at  the  fact,  I  already  b^an  to  build  hopes,  that  perhaps 
the  demon  was  losing  ito  power. 

"  Those  most  have  been  brave  old  times,"  I  said  to  Berthe,  as 
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we  stood  ia  the  shade  of  a  wide  Gre-plaoe,  which  would  have  held 
a  small  oak  tree — "  those  muat  have  been  brave  times  when 
this  castle  palsed  with  life.  With  all  their  faults,  those 
knightly  pirates  were  splendid  fellows,  and  charitable  withal. 
If  they  robbed  some  rich  vessel,  the  poor  for  miles  around  were 
the  better  for  it  next  day.  How  would  you  like  to  be  such  a 
one's  bride,  Berthe  1" 

"  Not  at  all.  They  were  mere  animals.  Brave  and  gener- 
ous, it  is  true,  bat  still  mere  aoimals:  "When  they  were  not 
fighting  they  were  eating,  and  when  they  were  not  eating  they 
were  drinking.  Such  were  yonr  brave  old  pirates'  occupa- 
tions," 

I  shuddered,  as  if  touched  with  a  hot  iron.  How  little  did 
Berthe  know  that  the  man  upon  whose  arm  she  was  leaning 
was  infinitely  more  the  slave  of  his  appetite,  and  With  less  ex- 
cuse, than  even  the  moat  sensual  of  those  old  sea-kings! 

"  Do  you  then  find  fault  with  them  for  obeying  their  natural 
instincts  ?"  I  asked.  "  Becolleot  that  they  were  of  large  sta- 
ture, and  active  habits,  and  if  they  did  roast  bullocks  whole, 
and  drink  huckets  of  wine  at  a  single  draught,  it  was  no  more 
than  their  large  natures  and  habits  of  life  necessitated.  Yna 
surely  would  not  measure  a  man  by  what  he  ate  V 

"  Certainly  not,"  she  replied,  "  provided  ha  kept  within  or- 
dinary honnds  ;  but  I  could  never  esteem  a  man  who  was  a 
glutton.     I  may  pity  him,  but  I  could  not  love  him." 

"  But  if  he  was  estimable  in  all  other  points.  If  he  was  in- 
tellectual, and  moral,  you  surely  would  not  exile  him  from 
your  heart  because  an  unhappy  dispensation  of  Providence 
caused  him  to  eat  a  pound  more  of  meat  than  other  people  ?" 
"  Well,  the  subject  is  so  strange  a  one,  that  I  have  had 
scarcely  any  time  to  form  an  opinion  on  it.  But  of  this  I  feel 
assured,  that  I  oould  never  make  up  my  mind  to  marry  either 
a  gourmand  or  a  glutton."  This  was  said  in  a  very  decided 
tone,  and  I  felt  my  own  weakness  so  thoroughly  that  I  could 
not  do  such  violence  to  my  feelings  as  to  pursue  the  topio  any 
farther.  I  changed  the  subject,  and  we  walked  on  discoursing 
of  many  interesting  things. 

Up  to  this  period  the  day  had  been  cloudless  and  bright. 
There  was  scarce  a  ripple  on  the  waters,  and  the  sea-birds 
dozed  lazily  upon  the  smooth  ocean.  Suddenly,  however,  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  white  mist  which  arose  on  the 
eastern  horizon,  and  spread  rapidly.  A  low,  moaning  sound 
buzzed  in  the  air,  and  the  sky  was  in  a  few  moments  overcast 
with  a  film^veil  of  grayish  vapor. 
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"  It  looks  as  if  it  was  going  to  be  stonny,"  said  I ;  "we 
had  better  hasten  home."  . 

"  But  onr  party,"  replied  Berthe.     "  Where  are  they?" 

"  Oh  !  they  will  join  us  :  they  cannot  help  eeeing  the  threat- 
ening appearance  of  the  sky,  also." 

We  hastened  in  the  direction  of  the  natural  bridge,  and  as 
we  walked  rapidly  along,  the  sky  grew  darker  and  darker 
each  moment.  In  aboat  half  an  hour  we  reached  a  little 
elevation  from  which  we  could  oatoh  a  sight  of  the  lauding- 
place.  The  first  thing  we  saw  was  a  group  of  figures  oa  the 
top  of  the  cliff,  waving  handkerchiefs,  and  beckoning  to  us  to 
hasten  on. 

"  They  have  been  before  us,"  said  Berthe.  "  I  wish  that 
we  were  on  shore  too." 

As  she  said  this  I  looked  towards  the  narrow  ledge  over 
which  we  had  to  pass.  God  of  heaven,  it  was  not  visible  !  In 
its  place  a  long  white  orest  of  foam  creamed  up,  and  the  awful 
thunder  of  the  sea,  as  it  raged  against  the  flat  surface  of  the 
rock,  broke  upon  onr  ears.  I  felt  sick  and  faint  at  the  sight, 
bnt  I  tried  to  assume  an  indifferent  demeanor  to  my  com- 
panion, 

"  I  am  afraid,  dear  Berthe,"  I  said,  porting  to  the  foaming 

CBS,  "that  we  are  doomed  to  a  few  nours' delay.  The  sea 
s  risen,  and  it  will  take  a  little  time  before  it  subsides." 

"  It  is  unpleasant  certainly,"  she  replied,  without  any  ap- 
parent fear ;  "  but  if  the  sterm  continues  long,  we  run  a  risk 
of  being  starved  to  death." 

I  shuddered.  The  words  suddenly  recalled  my  infirmity  to 
my  recollection,  and  straightway  the  monster  raged  and  tore 
at  my  vitals. 

"  Can  no  boat  be  had  to  cross  in  ?"  asked  Berthe. 

"  The  best  boat  ever  built  would  not  live  a  minute  in  the 
channel,"  I  replied. 

"  Then  we  shall  have  to  pass  the  night  here,"  said  Berthe 
calmly.  "  We  had  better  return  to  the  old  ruin.  It  will  afford 
us  some  shelter.  I  confess,"  she  added  gayly,  "that  I  am 
nnspiritual  enough  to  wish  for  some  dinner." 

I  would  have  given  worlds  to  pour  forth  my  tale  of  wants 
into  her  ear,  but  I  dare  not,  so  1  affected  an  indifference  that 
I  little  felt,  to  conceal  the  agony  of  hunger  which  I  suffered. 

As  nothing  could  be  done,  we  waved  onr  hand  kerchiefs  to 
the  party  on  the  cliffs,  among  whom  I  thought  I  could  dis- 
cover Baoul's  form,  and  made  the  best  of  our  way  back  to  the 
ruin.     On  the  road,  my  attention  was  attracted  bj^something 
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bright  tifiog  on  the  turf.  I  picked  it  op.  It  proved  to  be  a 
rosewood  sandwioh-box,  well  filled,  which  some  of  the  party 
had  dropped  in  their  haste.  Delight  filled  my  whole  being, 
and  I  proposed  to  Berthe  an  instant  demolition  of  its  oontente. 
She  would  not  consent,  however.  "  There  was  no  knowing," 
ahe  said,  "  how  long  we  may  be  detained  on  the  island,  and  we 
had  better  reserve  our  supplies."  How  I  admired  her  self- 
denial,  and  cursed  her  economy  !  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to 
submit,  and  place  the  box  in  my  pooket.  We  reached  the  ruin. 
Might  had  now  begun  to  fall,  and  I  busied  myself  in  making 
a  couch  of  dried  grass  and  ferns,  on  which  Berthe  might  lie. 
We  were  well  sheltered  in  the  angle  of  two  walls,  so  topped 
with  ivy  that  it  almost  formed  a  roof.  I  was  fortunately  a 
smoker,  and  generally  carried  allumettes  in  my  pooket.  With 
the  aid  of  these,  and  some  dry  sticks  and  withered  grass,  I 
managed  to  make  a  bright  fiame  in  the  old  fireplace,  which 
had  not  been  warmed  for  centuries,  and  the  clear  red  blaze 
gave  us  new  spirits.  The  sandwioh-box  was  placed  care- 
fully away  in  a  crevice  of  the  wall  by  Berthe's  desire,  to  be 
withdrawn  only  in  the  greatest  extremity.  She,  wearied 
by  the  excitement  of  the  day's  events,  soon  forgot  all  her 
perils  in  slumber  on  her  bed  of  ferns,  while  I,  wretch  that  I 
was,  eat  brooding  by  the  fire,  tortured  as  no  man  was  ever  tor- 
tured before. 

Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  still  I  sat  there  at  the  merey  of 
the  fiend.  Hunger  unappeasable,  devouring  hunger,  racked 
me  like  a  catting  wind.  I  now,  for  the  first  time,  began  to 
realize  that  stage  of  starvation  at  which  men  will  eat  their 
own  timbs.  A  horrid  attraction  drew  my  eyes  every  now  and 
then  npon  the  crevice  where  the  sandwioh-box  lay,  and  as  often 
I  endeavored  to  subdue  the  base  inclinations  which  I  felt  rising 
within  me.  Another  hour  passed,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  was  going 
mad.  Visions  of  delicious  banquets,  such  as  shipwrecked 
sailors  see  in  their  death  agonies,  flitted  before  me.  My  brain 
whirled,  and  I  scarce  knew  what  I  did.  I  looked  at  Berthe. 
She  was  fast  asleep.  I  stamped  heavily  on  the  ground,  but  the 
hollow  echoes  did  not  wake  her.  There  was  nothing  to  fear 
from  her.  Obeying  an  impulse  as  irresistible  as  a  stream  of 
lava,  I  rose  softly,  and  stole  to  the  crevice  where  the  sandwioh- 
box  lay  concealed.  "One  would  never  be  missed,  and — 
and — "  I  took  the  box  from  the  wall,  and  opened  it.  At  the 
sight  of  food  my  impulse  flared  up  uncontrollably.  I  lost  all 
command  of  myself,  and,  before  I  could  even  reflect,  I  was  de- 
voaring  it  all,  with  the  fury  of  a  wild  animal,    i  had  eaten  it  ail. 
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Remorse  was  just  taking  possession  of  me,  when  I  heard  a 
slight  rustling  sound  behind  me.  I  turned,  and  saw  Berthe 
sitting  up  on  her  fern-leaf  couch,  gazing  at  me  with  eyes  filled 
with  indignation  and  scorn.  She  did  not  speak,  but  her  glance 
was  more  killing  than  anything  she  could  have  nttered.  Fling- 
ing down  the  box,  which  I  still  held,  and  imploring  a  wild  curse 
on  myself,  I  rushed  out  of  the  ruin,  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  the  night  wandering  distractedly  about  the  island,  and  me- 
ditating suicide.  The  first  gray  of  dawn  saw  a  man  battling 
with  the  foam  that  still,  though  in  a  less  degree,  crested  the 
rooky  bridge.  It  was  Rannl,  laden  with  some  refreshments 
for  Berthe.  Though  the  sea  had  greatly  subsided,  there  was 
still  some  peril  in  the  passage,  and  I  prayed  devoutly  that  some 
gigantic  billow  might  sweep  him  off.  He  passed  in  safety, 
however,  and  entered  the  ruin.  X  dared  not  follow.  In  a 
short  time  he  emerged  with  Berthe  leaning  on  his  arm,  and 
they  crossed  the  chasm  withoat  over  bestowing  even  a  glance 
on  me.  I  followed,  and  sought  my  father's  house,  in  a  state 
bordering  on  insanity. 

A  few  months  after  this  the  news  reached  me  that  Raonl 
and  Berthe  were  to  be  married  immediately.  I  had  lived  in 
entire  aeclnsion  up  to  this  period  ;  but  I  could  not  witness  the 
oonsummation  of  my  misery.  My  poor  father  happening  to 
die  at  this  time,  I  came  into  possession  of  what  was,  for  a 
single  man,  a  competence.  The  day  that  beheld  my  rival 
leading  Berthe  to  the  altar  in  our  village  church,  saw  me 
speeding  as  fast  as  four  horses  could  carry  me  to  Paris,  for 
which  point  I  resolved  to  set  out  on  an  epicurean  tour.  In  the 
course  of  my  travels  it  was  my  intention  to  devote  myself  to  a 
minnte  analysis  and  comparison  of  the  dietaries  of  different 
nations.  I  was  not  entirely  actuated  by  a  motive  of  research 
in  this  resolution ;  my  melancholy  weakness  was  stilt  as  strong 
as  ever,  and  I  hoped  to  cast  over  it  a  semi- intellectual  veil, 
which  I  trusted  would,  even  to  myself,  soften  down  its  gross- 
ness,  and  deprive  it  of  some  of  those  horrible  features  which 
made  me  so  often  detest  myself. 

For  four  years  I  travelled  incessantly  ;  and  there  probably 
does  not  live  a  man  whose  palate  has  gone  through  more  victa- 
aitades  of  taste.  I  have  eaten  of  the  glutinous  bird's  nest  soup  of 
the  Chinese ;  and  pledged  many  a  bearded  Cossack  of  the  Don 
in  draughts  of  his  favorite  train  oil.  I  have  dived  into  the 
conglomerate  of  the  Spanish  olla  podrida,  and  overcome  my 
di^ust  at  the  ap[)earance  of  a  Scotch  haggis.  I  have  eaten 
sausages  at  Bologna,  cheese  at  Farma,  and  Macoaroni  at 
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Naples.  The  Ortolans  of  Southern  Fianoe,  and  the  suconlent 
Reed-birds  of  Amerioa,  have  one  and  all  delectated  my  palate 
with  their  fragrant  juices.  Among  the  Camanohe  Indians  I 
have  banqueted  in  the  woods  oft'  the  muffle  of  the  moose,  and  in 
the  prairie  fed  full  npon  the  bnffalo  hump.  I  have  plunged  my 
hand  into  a  pillauf  with  a  pacha  of  three  tails,  and  eaten  a 
kabob  with  a  Bedoween  of  the  desert.  I  have  dined  on  roasted 
kid  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Athos,  and  eaten  stewed  lampreys  at 
Rome  until  I  fancied  myself  a  Lepidus.  Among  the  Esqui- 
maux, whale  blubber,  reindeer  steaks,  and  the  liver  of  the 
walrus,  came  not  amiss  to  me.  The  honest  riohneBS  of  the 
Gnglish  roast  beef  and  plum  pudding  has  satiated  me  ;  and  in 
Ireland — poverty-stricken  Ireland — I  have  made  a  hearty  meal, 
in  the  half-covered  hut  of  a  peasant,  with  his  gladly  proffered 
"  potatoes  and  point."  In  short,  after  having  ransacked  every 
pleasure  of  the  table,  I  returned,  satiated,  but  not  satisfied. 
Mv  palate  was  weary,  but  my  appetite  never  flagged  ;  and  I 
sought  my  paternal  estate,  determined,  since  I  was  fit  for  no 
other  task,  to  deliver  myself  up  wholly  and  entirely  to  eating. 
Here,  then,  I  have  spent  my  days,  rarely  stirring  out, 
and  seeking  to  compensate  for  variety  of  occupation  by  vicis- 
situdes of  food.  My  cook  is  bound,  under  a  large  penalty, 
to  furnish  me  with  a  fresh  dish  every  day  of  a  novel  cha- 
racter ;  and,  with  no  eye  to  control  my  appetite,  and  no  con- 
ventional rules  to  interfere  with  my  comfort,  I  spend  my  days 
in  designing  future  combinations  of  food  which  shall  render 
my  name  immortal.  This  life,  however,  has  at  length  wearied 
me,  and  I  long  for  a  release.  The  death  most  consonant  to 
my  character  would  be  death  by  satiety.  I  have  determined 
on  the  experiment,  and  have  made  all  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments. I  write  this  at  my  last  banquet.  A  table  shaped  like 
a  orescent  surrounds  me,  laden  with  every  luxury  that  I  could 
purchase  for  money.  I  am  provisioned  for  weeks — wines, 
fruit,  game,  poultry,  jellies,  sweetmeats,  all  lie  within  my 
grasp,  until  that  grasp  becomes  powerless  with  repletion.  Then 
calling  on  the  shades  of  Apicius,  Heltogabalus,  and  Maximinto 
receive  my  soul  after  crossing  the  Stygian  G-uIf,  I  will  yield 
ap  my  spirit,  and  with  it  all  those  earthly  crosses  which  have 
made  life  so  miserable. 
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THE  GREAT  SURPLUS  IN  THE  TREASURY. 

PIKAKCIAL    FROSFECTB   UNDER    THE    HEW   ADMINISTRATION. 

The  4th  of  Haroh  next  will  complete  twelve  years  einoe 
the  Whig  paity,  borne  into  power  through  the  strength  of 
popular  distress  and  the  dissatisfaction  created  by  it,  en- 
tered npon  the  new  administration,  flushed  with  success, 
high  in  hope,  and  with  the  firm  determiuation  to  carry 
out  to  their  utmost  limits  the  principles  put  forth  at  the 
election,  and  which  were  supposed  to  have  been  triumphantly 
sustained  by  the  people  in  their  verdict  in  favor  of  G-eneral 
Harrison.  It  is  true  that  the  lamented  Clay  and  the  honored 
Webster,  the  brilliant  leaders  of  the  oft-beaten  Whigs,  had 
both  been  set  aside  for  the  supposed  "  availability"  of  compar- 
atively a  man  of  straw  ;  but  those  distinguished  men  were  con- 
fessedly the  guides  of  the  new  governme.it.  The  prinoiples 
which  they  had  supported,  and  of  which  their  great  powers  had 
sounded  every  depth  and  developed  every  consequence,  the 
people  had  apparently  adopted  by  an  immense  majority  ;  and 
the  eagerly  assembled  Cabinet,  oonfideut  in  its  strength,  lost 
no  time  in  calling  an  extra  session  of  Congress  to  make  real 
the  theories  with  which  the  people  had  been  allured.  In 
the  words  of  Webster,  "  a  now  set  of  books  were  to  be  opened." 
That  extra  session  assembled  June  1, 1841,  and  it  found  in  opera- 
tion the  present  independent  treasury  plan  of  finance  of  the 
Federal  Grovemraent,  amid  a  paper  currency  issued  by  sus- 
pended banks  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  at  every  shade  of  de- 
preciation from  5  to  20  per  cent,  discount,  as  compared  with 
the  constitutional  coin.  These  rates  of  depreciation  for  bro- 
ken bank  money  had  been  by  adroit  politicians  confounded 
with  the  rates  of  internal  exchanges,  and  their  deplorable  con- 
dition was  attributed  to  the  want  of  a  National  Bank.  That 
this  derangemeat  of  the  onrrency  existed  coeval  with  the  inde- 
pendent treasury  was  alleged  to  be  the  fault  of  the  latter,  and 
it  was  promptly  repealed  by  a  large  party  vote.  The  land  reve- 
nues were  next  divided  among  the  several  States,  a  bankrupt  law 
enacted,  the  goods  which  had  been  admitted  free  since  1832, 
Qudei  the  compromise  tariff  of  Mr.  Clay,  were  without  notice 
charged  with  20  per  cent,  snddenly.  The  outstanding  treas- 
ury notes  were  funded  in  a  stock  that  was  to  have  been  the 
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basis  of  a  new  bank ;  and  the  most  extraoTdiaary  aad 
sndden  chaogea  were  made,  regardless  of  vested  rights  or 
the  iat«re8ts  of  the  commercial  world.  The  consequence 
was  aach  a  stagnation  of  trade  as  to  oat  off  the  main  source 
of  the  government  revenue,  the  customs,  while  the  land  rev- 
eunes  had  been  given  away  ;  and  the  administration  suddenly 
fooud  itself  without  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  Govern- 
ment. That  party  which  had,  during  the  canvass,  charged 
the  administration  with  contracting  an  unnecessary  debt,  not 
only  found  itself  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing,  but  una- 
ble to  borrow.  The  growing  discredit  was  fatal  to  Sie  National 
Bank  project,  and  none  was  perfected.  Qvery  principle  which 
had  been  at  issue  in  the  canvass  failed  in  the  exeoution,  and 
the  "Whig  party  was  overthrown  through  the  abortive  attempt 
to  carry  those  principles  into  execution,  while  the  commercial 
end  industrial  interests  suffered  terribly  in  the  attempt.  When 
we  reflect  upon  the  high-wrought  delusions  of  those  days,  and 
compare  them  with  the  present  complete  and  final  overthrow 
of  the  party  which  indulged  in  them,  we  cannot  but  oongrat- 
nlat«  ourselves  that  the  oommercial  principles,  striven  for  by 
the  Demooraoy,  have  so  vindicated  their  inherent  soundness. 

The  returning  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  gradual 
working  clear  of  the  debris  of  the  old  speculative  years,  once 
more  restored  the  public  mind  to  its  clear  perception.  The 
bankrupt  law  was  repealed.  The  land  revenues  resumed  by 
the  Government  aided  its  credit ;  commerce,  accommodating 
itself  to  the  higher  taxes  imposed  by  the  tariff  of  1842,  re- 
sumed its  buoyancy,  swelling  the  Government  revenues ;  and 
the  independent  treasury  plan  of  finance,  being  restored, 
so  established  its  position  as  to  be  unassailable.  The  election 
of  Mr.  Polk  once  more  unmistakably  reversed  the  sentence 
of  the  people  assumed  at  the  previous  election,  to  have  been  in 
favor  of  protection,  and  the  tariff  of  1846  settled  the  question 
of  "protection  for  protection" — a  tariff  for  revenue  onlj. 
with  the  incidental  protection  that  home-manufactured  goods, 
competing  with  those  imported,  might  derive  from  a  revenue 
tarin,  became  the  reoc^nized  principle  ;  and  so  well  has  that 
principle  worked,  that  the  greatest  political  evil  now  rising  in 
the  horizon,  is  a  surplus  revenue  over  and  above  the  large  ex- 
penditures of  an  extravagant  Government.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  the  Whig  party,  which  came  into  power  once  more 
under  the  flag  of  General  Taylor  in  1849,  did  not  repeat  the 
errors  of  1841.  Ko  attempt  whatever  has  been  made  to  dis- 
turb the  financial  or  commercial  policy  of  the  Government. 
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Notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Fillmore,  as  Comptroller  of  the  State 
of  Kew  York,  in  his  official  report  promulgated  a  plan  for  a 
National  Bank  based  apon  his  official  experience  of  the  work- 
ing  of  the  New  York  free  system,  he  has  in  no  shape  allud^ui 
to  it  since  his  eievation  to  the  Chief  Magiiatracy.  This  is  a 
pregnant  fact,  showing  how  great  has  been  the  change  since 
the  party  of  which  he  is  the  head  contended  for  a  National 
Bank  as  the  first  necessity  of  the  oonntry.  The  operation  of 
the  "  revenue  tariff"  has  been  such  as  to  destroy  the  protective 
theory  as  an  issue  at  elections.  A  feeble  attempt  was  made  in 
some  quarters  to  raise  the  issue,  but  it  met  with  no  response. 
Both  the  financial  and  the  commercial  policy  of  the  G^overn- 
ment  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  permanently  settled.  The 
new  administration  comes  into  power  with  no  alternative  bat 
to  proceed  gradually  and  firmly  in  the  direotion  which  that 
policy  points  ;  and  this  is  unequivocally  to  a  further  reduction 
of  duties,  and  a  more  liberal  view  of  our  material  interests. 

An  extraordinary  combination  of  circumstanoes  has  given  to 
the  sum  of  the  national  exports  a  stimulus  that  carries  the 
aggregate  far  above  that  of  any  former  year  in  the  history 
of  our  government,  and  the  stimulus  thus  imparted  is  far 
.  from  having  exhausted  its  effects.  As  all  the  produce  which 
goes  out  of  the  country  must  be  paid  for  in  commodities, 
it  follows  that  the  returns  must  keep  pace  with  the  ex- 
ports j  upon  those  returns  duties  are  levied  in  an  ad  valorem 
ratio,  hence  the  revenues  of  the  government  derived  from  those 
duties  increase  in  the  double  ratio  of  larger  quantities  ex- 
ported, and  higher  prices  for  those  quantities.  As  an  instance, 
the  chief  article  of  export  being  cotton,  the  quantity  exported 
last  year  was  927,237,089  lbs.,  against  423,631,307  in  1S36. 
This  rather  more  than  doubled.  At  10  cents  per  pound,  the 
value  to  be  returned  would  now  be  92  millions  against  42  mil- 
lions in  1836  ;  but,  at  a  rise  of  20  per  cent.,  the  value  would 
be  110  millions;  that  is  to  say,  there  will  be  charged  with 
duty  nearly  three  times  the  value  arising  from  cotton  alone. 
The  same  rule,  at  a  higher  ratio,  applies  to  other  exported  pro- 
ducts, with  the  variation  that,  at  the  former  period,  gold  was  a 
desirable  import.  It  is  now  a  leading  export.  Hence,  not 
only  the  received  products  at  higher  prices  represent  dutiable 
imports,  but  the  sum  of  the  table  is  swollen  by  the  quantities 
of  gold  exported.  This  is  a  combination  of  ciroumstances 
which,  apart  from  the  influence  of  paper  infiation,  would  carry 
the  customs'  revenues  to  a  very  high  figure ;  and  they  have 
done  80  in  the  year  just  closed,  at  30  Sept.,  which  was  the  end 
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of  the  old  fiscal  year.  To  these  elements  of  high  legitimate 
revenues,  that  influence  of  speculative  paper  inflatiou  which 
vas  the  main  cause  of  the  large  revenues  of  1836,  is  to  be 
superadded.  The  banks  of  the  country  are  multiplying  with 
frightful  rapidity,  and  their  paper  circulation  is  being  added  in 
saperabundant  proportion  to  the  enhanced  gold  circulation. 

The  year  1836  was  that  of  the  largest  gross  revenue,  prior  to 
that  just  closed.     The  figures  compare  as  follows  :— 


The  customs'  revenues  have  this  year  been  more  than  doable, 
while  the  land  sales  now  yield  but  little  as  compared  with  the 
enormous  oredit  sales  of  1836.  Those  sales  were  put  an  end 
to  by  the  famous  "  specie  circular,"  which,  by  compelling  ao- 
toal  payments  for  the  lands,  out  off  al)  sales  to  speculators, 
and  out  down  the  revenues  from  that  source  to  the  amount 
actually  paid  in  by  bona  fide  settlers.  The  revulsion  in  trade 
which  followed  the  excesses  of  those  years,  reduced  the  federal ' 
government  to  the  necessity  of  depending  upon  the  income  of 
treasury  notes  to  make  good  the  revenue.  The  funding  of 
those  notes  removing  the  necessity  of  paying  them  annually, 
allowed  the  revenue  to  accumulate  as  trade  improved ;  and 
for  many  suocessive  years  the  revenue  was  as  follows,  with 
the  amount  on  hand  at  the  close : — 


D  STATES  B 

EVENUE,  AHD  BALANCE 

ON  HAMD  AT  THE  CLOSE 

or  THE  YEAR. 

Lul>. 

Cuibiini. 

ToU. 

"J^Z^ 

ISM 

261,007 

2,069,939 

26,188,671 

28,604,617 

»18, 820,261 

IMS 

106.  S98 

2,077,022 

37,528,112 

39,769.133 

8,378,986 

1W6 

92,126 

2,894,462 

28,713,667 

29.499.246 

3,469,560 

1847 

100,670 

2,498,866 

23,747,884 

26,846.798 

1,708,160 

1S48 

3BI,087 

8,328,643 

81,767,(170 

36.436.749 

4,420,668 

1849 

1,088,649 

1,888,  BS9 

28,346,738 

81,074,848 

6,892,179 

IBM) 

1,847,218 

1,8B9,8B4 

S9,a«B,flB8 

48,376.798 

16,390,100 

1S51 

943.106 

^862,303 

49,017,567 

62,312,976 

13,761.698 

iSfiS 

642,688 

1,187,398 

48,224,899 

6(^064,376 

16,768,821 

It  19  observable  that,  from  the  close  of  September,  1944, 
when  the  amount  on  hand  was  higher,  to  the  close  of  March, 
1845,  the  decrease  amounted  to  $8,116,482,  being  the  sum  of 
the  expenditure  in  excess  of  revenue.  Of  that  amount,  how- 
ever, $7,537,917  was  paid  in  discharge  of  stock  debt  that  fell 
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dtte  January,  1845,  end  also  for  the  redemption  of  treasury 
notes.  The  difTerence  between  these  two  sums  is  $578,565, 
BQd  represents  the  aotnal  excess  of  current  expenses  over  cur- 
rent receipts  in  that  portion  of  the  fiscal  year,  1845;  subse- 
quently to  that  time,  an  increase  of  the  surplus  took  place,  but 
at  the  close  of  September,  1845,  it  wan  still  $3,800,000  below 
the  amount  on  hand  at  the  same  period  of  the  previonB  year. 
It  may  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  surplus  of  $10,000,000 
had  existed  in  the  treasury  on  an  average  for  more  than 
one  year,  and  that  the  money  had  in  all  that  time  been 
loaned  to  banks  and  bankers,  under  the  old  system, 
without  charge,  while  the  federal  government  had  been 
paying  6  per  cent,  on  an  equal  sum  of  stock  outstanding. 
When  in  1837,  through  the  revulsion  in  trade  which  pre- 
vailed all  over  the  world,  the  Federal  Treasury  suddenly  found 
itself  almost  without  revenues,  although  charged  with  enor- 
mona  expenditures  under  appropriations  by  Congress,  the  Sec- 
retary resorted  to  Treasury  notes  to  meet  his  current  wants. 
These  bore  an  interest,  and  were  all  payable  at  the  close  of  the 
year  and  receivable  for  public  dues.  They  were  admirably 
adapted  to  the  temporary  wants  of  the  government,  inasmuch 
as  tiiat  the  issues  could,  in  case  of  necessity,  be  increased  to  a 
considerable  extent  without  inconvenience,  as  they  were  taken 
up  iu  the  internal  exchanges ;  and  when  the  revenues  of  the 
Treasury  again  improved,  they  either  returned  in  payment  cf 
dues,  or  could  be  called  in  at  the  close  of  the  year.  They  thus 
fluctuated  to  a  great  extent,  as  the  means  of  the  government 
rose  or  fell.  When,  however,  a  change  took  place  in  the  fed- 
eral government  in  1841,  it  became  part  of  the  policy  of  the 
new  government  to  create  a  federal  debt  on  which  to  base  a 
National  Bank.  Accordingly  the  notes  were  funded  in  a  per- 
manent stock  debt,  and,  as  we  have  stated,  a  portion  of  it  that 
fell  due  Jan.  1845  was  paid.  There  remained,  however,  the 
following  debt ; — 

tmiTBD  mxBe  obbt. 

AiiDD«l  Int. 

Old  ud  Dirtrict  OoIdddU*  fi^   ■       ■       -       -   $1,660,861  9S,e51 

Lou,  6per<!«iitp«7*bl«1S«8    -        -        -        -      8,84S,BBe  B00,6U 

"      6     '  "      185»    -        .        -  1,000,000  SSO,000 


Tout  tia,904,741  9i4,i*4 

The  6  per  cent,  stock  was  issued  redeemable  in  twenty 
years,  and  the  5  per  cent,  stock  in  ten  years,  consequently  these 
loans  wilt  cost  as  followa : — 
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Piinoipil.  Wholt  Interwt.  ToUl, 

6  per  cent  stocl  of  1803  S,»43,t)»6  IU,01-2.6iiO  13,8S6,e40 

5        "  "       -  1833  7,iKW,OI)0  8,5iJ0,0U0  lli,50U,000 

Total  ia,34S,8Se  18,512,660  S8,S56,fi4a 

The  5  per  cent,  stook  falls  dae  in  Jaly  next.,  bat  a  portion 
has  been  redeemed.  In  1846  the  ocourrence  of  the  Mexican 
war  swelled  the  debt  to  $64,228,238,  and  exhausted  the  sur- 
plas  which  became  nearly  nominal,  say  $1,701,150  in  thatyear. 
Since  then,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment, $16,800,000  has  been  paid  to  Alexico,  completing  the 
indemnity.  About  $3,000,000  for  Mexican  claims,  and  as 
abo7s  about  $2,000,000  of  funded  stock  redeemed  in  the  past 
year,  with  about  as  much  in  the  previous  year.  That  is  tn  say, 
about  $24,000,000  of  debt  has  been  paid  otT,  which  is  not  again 
to  pay.  The  debt  next  July  to  be  paid  is  about  $6,300,000. 
This  payment  will  soaroely  check  the  growing  surplus,  and 
the  prospect  is  of  a  large  increase  of  coin  in  the  federal  Treas- 
ury, contrary  to  sound  policy  end  the  spirit  of  the  Independent 
Treasury  plan  of  finance.  The  "surplus  revenue"  which 
resulted  from  the  paper  speculation  of  1830-36  is  again  rapid- 
ly approaching :  to  become  once  more  a  party  issue.  The 
amount  in  the  Treasury  at  the  previous  date  was  over 
^0,000,000,  and  the  surprise  of  Europe  was  excited  to  be- 
hold a  great  country  troubled  by  financial  embarrassments,  not 
by  being  short  of  money,  but  by  accumulating  a  surplus.  The 
final  extinguishment  of  the  old  government  debt  in  1831  had 
remained  a  permanent  source  of  absorption,  and  die  States 
joined  in  requiring  a  distribution,  as  a  loan,  among  them  of 
the  surplus.  The  amount  so  divided  was  about  §38,000,000, 
io  four  instalments,  when  the  financial  storm  overtook  the 
government.  The  most  severe  distress  of  the  government 
never  sufficed  to  induce  the  first  motion  towards  a  restoration  of 
the  money.  The  amount  of  money  now  in  the  Treasury  is 
aboat  $13,000,000,  and  with  the  prospects  of  business  which 
are  now  presented  at  home  and  abroad,  with  the  cessation  of 
war  payments,  the  amount,  at  the  opening  of  the  first  Con- 
gress of  <jfen.  Pierce's  administration,  will  be  not  short  of 
$40,000,000.  It  is  generally  understood  that  the  Secretary 
wilt  advise  the  purchase  of  the  outstanding  stock  at  current 
rates,  say  116  per  cent,  for  the  6'b  of  1862,  and  120  for  those  of 
1867.  It  is  no  donbt  true  that  the  government  having  the 
money  tying  idle  on  its  bands  while  it  is  paying  6  per  cent,  on 
the  stixik,  oan  afford  to  pay  a  much  higher  rate  than  any  one 
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else.  Oo  the  $30,000,000  which  it  holOs  it  loses  at  the  rate 
of  $1,200,000,  and  it  actually  pays  $1,300,000  on  a  similar 
anoomit  of  stook  outstanding,  making  at  the  rate  of  13  per 
oent.  per  annum.  If  therefore,  under  the  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces of  the  case,  it  should  go  on  to  aooumulate  money  for  the 
purpose  of  baying  this  stock,  it  oould  afford  to  give  double 
what  a  private  bidder  would  give,  or  140  per  oent.;  but  it  is 
doubtful,  when  the  fact  has  once  transpired  that  the  govern- 
ment was  buying,  whether  it  oould  distribute  the  stocks  as 
security  for  bank  ciroulatioa  under  the  several  States'  general 
laws,  obtain  it  at  so  low  a  figure  as  140  per  oent.  Certain  it 
is  that  speculative  holders  would  make  an  enormona  sum  of 
money  through  the  action  of  the  government.  Ken  who,  when 
the  government  was  in  great  distress  a  few  years  since,  would 
not  lend  it  one  shilling,  will  now  seek  to  make  25  and  50  per 
oent.  out  of  its  abundance. 

There  is  evidently  an  inherent  vioe  in  a  system  exposed  to 
such  violent  fluctuation.  On  analyzing  more  thoroughly  the 
system,  it  becomes  apparent  that  to  collect  an  exoesaive  rev- 
enne,  by  high  duties  upon  articles  whioh  are  brought  into  the 
country  as  the  proceeds  of  national  products  sold  abroad,  and 
which  articles  enter  into  the  consumption  of  every  working- 
man  in  the  country,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  redistribute 
the  money  to  capitalists  and  atookholders  in  vast  sums,  is 
clearly  and  vitally  wrong.  No  matter  under  what  pretence 
this  wrong  is  committed,  it  is,  taking  no  other  view  of  it  than 
the  direct  one,  that  it  takes  money  out  of  the  pookets  of  many 
workers  to  put  into  that  of  a  capitalist,  is  a  great  and  a  ory- 
ing  outrage. 

Above  and  beyond  this  wrong,  however,  is  the  injury  whioh 
the  general  interests  of  the  country  sustain  by  the  burden 
whioh  snch  a  tax  imposes  npon  its  productive  indnstry.  The 
increased  quantities  of  products  thus  improve  ;  money  values, 
enhanced  by  the  product  of  gold,  have  raised  the  dutiable  value 
of  the  imports  to  a  level  much  higher  than  the  increase  of  the 
government  expenditures,  'fhos  a  few  years  since  the  sum 
of  the  gross  exports  of  the  country  was  ninety  millions.  Un- 
der the  supposition  that  the  whole  proceeds  of  that  produce 
sold  abroad  returns  in  the  shape  of  dutiable  goods,  leaving  the 
profits  and  freights  to  represent  the  free  goods  returned,  then 
an  average  dnty  of  30  per  cent,  would  give  $27,000,000, 
whioh,  with  land  and  other  revenoes,  was  ample  for  the  snpport 
of  the  government.  The  extension  of  the  territory  nnder  the  ad- 
miniatratioQ  of  Hr.  Polk,  together  with  the  iooreasing  nam- 
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ben  irf  the  people,  have  added  much  to  the  annual  expeadi- 
tare ;  bat  the  sura  of  the  exports  has  Bwollen  in  a  greater 
proportion.  The  article  of  cotton  alone  has  reached  113  miU 
lions ;  gold  will  not  be  short  of  $40,000,000,  and  other  arti- 
otes,  drawn  abroad  by  the  influenoe  of  Australian  and  Ras- 
uan  gold  upon  the  marketa  of  Europe,  will  swell  the  sum  to 
0200,000,000,  with  a  still  rising  figure.  It  is  evident 
that  an  average  rate  of  tax  whioh  upon  a  given  amoaat  of 
exports  would  yield  saffioient  for  the  support  of  government, 
becomes  altogether  excessive  when  the  sum  of  the  exports,  or 
the  amount  on  which  the  tax  is  to  be  charged,  is  trebled.  If 
30  per  cent,  on  90  millions  yields  sufficient  revenue,  'SQ  per 
oent.  on  270  millions  will  yield  three  times  too  much.  This 
income  of  the  taxable  sum  is  now  progressing  with  great  ra- 
pidity, and  one  of  two  things  has  become  inevitable — either 
that  the  earnings  of  industry  must  be  poured  into  th» 
faderal  treasury  in  superfluous  abundance,  to  be  dlstri- 
bntad  among  jobbers  and  speoulators,  or  that  the  rate  of  the 
tax  must  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  sum 
taxed.  This  latter  is  usually  the  resort  of  the  rnlers  of  flou- 
rishing cities.  When  they  succeed  in  enhancing  the  aggregate 
assessruents,  they  forthwith  increase  the  expenditare,  and 
deriving  the  larger  sum  from  a  decreased  rate  of  tax  upon  a 
higher  aggregate,  take  credit  to  themselves  for  reducing  the 
taxes.  The  effect  of  a  reduction  of  taxes  upon  consumable 
articles  is,  however,  generally  to  promote  the  importation. 
Henoe  it  arises  that  lower  taxes  sometimes  give  a  greater  re- 
venue. The  average  rate  of  taxation  is  now  25  per  cent,  of 
the  principal,  and  as  we  have  seen,  it  has  produced  in  the  past 
year  about  4S  millions.     The  same  rate  of  taxes  for  1853  will 

tirobably  prodnce  70  millions,  whioh  may  be  no  nearer  to  the 
owest  figure.  But  at  the  present  rate  the  tariff  may  yield 
before  revulsion  overtakes  the  commercial  world.  So  large  a 
revenne  is  not  only  franght  with  political  dangers,  but  it  is 
oppressing  indostry  and  highly  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
oommerce.  It  counteraots  the  operations  of  the  gold  mines  of 
California  by  absorbing  the  preoioos  metals  into  the  govern- 
meot  vaalts,  as  fast  as  they  are  dug  up  there.  The  efleot  of 
this  is  to  prevent  the  diffusion  of  the  metals  in  the  ohannels  of 
speonlation,  and  to  encourage  the  formation  of  banks  whoso 
paper  promises  usurp  ^eir  place.  This  is  entirely  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  the  iudependent  treasury  plan.  That  contem< 
plated  no  surplus  in  the  treasury,  but  looked  only  to  a  hiw 
lange  of  daties  aa  its  adjunct,  whioh  snpply  a  moderate  expen- 
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ditnre  of  the  govRrninent.  The  drawing  of  the  national  coin 
through  the  treasury,  without  allowing  it  to  rest  there,  was 
nuppo^d  to  exercise  a  salutary  influence  upon  banking  opera- 
tions, by  keeping  the  metals  always  active.  The  check  was 
»alatary,  inaBinuch  as  that,  when  the  expansion  of  the  bank 
produced  larger  importations,  the  demand  for  coin  to  pay  duties 
increased  the  d  raught  upon  the  banks,  and  thus  reduced  the  ex- 
pansion,  which  had  been  the  oanse  of  the  exoessive  imports. 
The  present  working  of  it,  under  duties,  is  not  in  acoordanoe 
with  this  principle,  but  is  daily  the  means  of  inflation.  Thus, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  gold  which  arrives  on  the  Atlan- 
tic  sea-board,  and  which  is  absorbed  into  the  national  treasury, 
is  the  prooeeds  of  Western  and  other  produce  sold  to  Califor- 
nia. A  balance  is  thus  created  in  favor  of  the  West.  If  a  mint 
were  sitnated  in  New  York,  so  that  the  gold  conid  promptly  be 
coined  into  national  pieces,  then,  following  the  commercial  ex- 
change, it  would  pass  into  Western  circulation.  As  it  is,  the  gold 
passes  into  the  government  vaults,  and  the  Western  credits  are 
met  by  an  increasing  issne  of  bank  paper,  which  is  laying  Uie 
foundation  of  a  speedy  revulsion.  Every  consideration  points 
to  the  necessity  of  the  new  government  moving  forward  in  the 
direction  entered  upon  by  Mr.  Folk's  administration.  This  re- 
quires a  prompt  reduction  of  the  duties,  as  well  to  relieve  the 
country  of  a  dangerous  burden,  as  to  restore  the  independent 
treasury  to  its  pti^tine  purity. 


FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN 
1825-6. 


Ip  the  principle  laid  down  by  Ht.  Webster,  during  the  Lobos 
controversy,  that  an  island  removed  a  few  miles  distance  from 
the  main-land,  ought  to  be  considered  as  by  nature  detached  and 
separate,  as  if  it  were  a  foreign  conntTy,  the  Island  of  Cuba 
should  be  as  foreign  to  the  United  States  as  the  peninsula  of 
Hindostan  to  the  island  called  England  and  Scotland.  But 
the  fact  of  being  an  island,  geographically  related  to  a  oonti- 
nent,  as  the  Lobos  Islands  to  Pern,  or  a  continent  related  to 
an  island,  as  the  city  of  Teniae  to  her  adjoining  territory, — the 
mere  fact  of  relation  geographically  considered,  without  refer- 
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encn  to  the  commercial  or  military  necessities  of  the  oontiaent 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  island  on  the  other, — this  mere  geo- 
graphical relatioa  may  he  considered  rather  as  a  pretext.  The 
fact  of  proximity  confers  no  claim  to  sovereignty  ;  else  the 
right  of  England  to  govern  France,  were  greater  than  her  right 
to  govern  Asia,  If  geographical  proximity  is  a  source  of  sov- 
ereignty, it  is  a  source  more  or  less  to  be  valued  in  contro- 
versy as  the  proximity  is  greater.  The  reduction  of  distance 
by  steam  power,  bringing  an  island  and  a  continent  more 
closely  together,  should  give  rise  to  common  sovereignty,  and 
confer  upon  one  or  other  country,  when  a  certain  velocity  had 
been  achieved  for  the  wheels  of  steam-ships,  a  right  of  impe- 
rial  control.  But  clearly,  proximity  is  not  a  ground  of  sove- 
reignty ;  else  how  were  it  possible  to  define  countries  by  lines 
mathematically  drawn  ?  The  proximity  of  Pennsylvania  to  the 
State  of  Delaware  is  absolute  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  these 
two  sovereignties  are  by  consequence  to  blend  in  one.  The 
rule  of  proximity  is  plainly  a  gross  fiction  ;  not  of  law,  but  of 
osurpation.  In  modern  times,  at  least,  it  may  be  rejected  in 
toto.  The  Island  of  Cuba  cannot  be  laid  claim  to  by  the 
United  States,  because  it  is  a  boundary  of  the  Gulf  and  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea. 

Let  us  seek  a  higher  principle,  for  the  solution  of  questions 
which  involve  the  destiny  of  empires.  If  it  is  necessary  and 
just  that  Cuba  should  become  a  member  of  the  Union,  it  will 
be  because  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  and  of  the  United  States 
are  to  be  thereby  materially  benefited.  We  may  fearlessly 
insist,  that  the  common  interest  of  the  two  countries  shall  be 
tile  sole  and  absolute  ground  of  all  arguments  in  the  most  im- 
portant controversy  of  these  days,  the  controversy  between 
those  who  oppose,  and  those  who  favor  the  integration  of  Cuba 
among  the  sovereignties  of  the  Western  Continent. 

Unfortunately,  for  the  past  twenty-seven  years,  during  the 
agitation  of  this  great  question,  only  two  interests,  for  the  moat 
part,  have  been  consulted — namely,  those  of  the  United  Stat«s 
and  of  EuTopc^including  England.  It  will  never  be  brought 
to  a  satisfacfory  conclusion,  until  the  interests  of  Cuba  herself 
are  first  consulted,  and  by  her  own  people.  The  right  of  con- 
quest over  Caba,  cither  by  ourselves  or  by  Europaan  powers, 
we  do  utterly  and  confidently  deny,  as  contravening  the  prac- 
tices of  international  law,  and  the  spirit  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution. Bold  attempts  have  been  made  by  political  writers 
of  great  eminence  and  admirable  talent,  to  destroy  the  system 
of  what  is  called  international   law.     Its  very  existence  as  a 
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body  of  prinoiples  foonded  in  nature  and  tbe  practice  of  nations, 
has  been  of  late  denied.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  powers 
of  Europe,  and  especially  Grreat  Britain,  continually  violate 
the  principles  of  this  law.  If,  however,  the  faot  of  its  repeat- 
ed violation  is  to  be  made  an  argument  for  denying  the  exist- 
ence and  validity  of  a  code,  the  Gonetitiition  of  the  United 
States  must  lose  its  validity,  and  cease  to  be  the  gnide  of  le> 
gislation.  That  Constitaticn  is  itself  a  body  of  international 
law,  established  by  the  common  consent  of  thirty-two  indepeo- 
dent  Republics.  But  the  govertinients  which  it  harmonizes 
and  protects,  are  far  more  independent  of  eaoh  other  than  any 
portion  of  the  British  Empire  of  its  centre ;  more  independent 
than  any  European  country  of  its  more  powerful  neighbor. 
By  a  system  of  international  law,  the  states  of  Europe  are  im- 
perfectly harmonized  ;  but  the  influence  of  a  powerful  State  in 
that  system, — the  influence  of  Rnssia,  for  example,  over  the  af- 
fairs of  a  particular  State,  as  of  Hungary,— is  much  greater  and 
more  direct  than  that  of  Fennsylvaoia  or  New  York  over  vicinal 
States  less  powerful  than  they. 

A  general  system  has  been  adopted  for  the  thirty-two  re- 
publics of  the  Northern  Continent ;  that  system  is  foanded 
npoD  the  interest  of  all,  and  touohes  only  what  is  common  and 
universal.  We  argue,  that  it  is  in  tbe  strictest  and  most  logical 
sense  a  model  "  law  of  nations,"  and  capable  of  indefinite  ex- 
tension. Have  we  not  ceased  to  say  what  was  formerly  said, 
that  the  safety  of  the  Union  is  endangered  by  its  growth? 
We  know  that  it  is  not  endangered.  It  has  been  proved,  and 
continues  to  be  proved,  by  cumulative  argument  from  day  to 
day.  Out  internationality,  derived  not  only  from  the  aeoesstties 
of  onr  situation,  but  from  a  philosophical  view  of  the  rights  of 
natioDS,  considered  as  independent  powers,  must  finally  be- 
come the  model  and  example  of  all  internaticnalities  among 
civilized  nations.  The  Constitution  of  the  Union  is  a  document 
of  non-intervention;  a  dooament  which  is  a  pledge  and  a  con- 
tract' ;  a  promise  and  a  performance ;  a  theory  sanctioned  by  a 
practice  conformable  to  the  laws  of  G-od  and  nature. 

There  can  be  no  safer  derivation  of  a  foreign  policy  for  the 
irnited  States,  than  from  the  Constitution  itself:  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  consult  Yattel  or  the  Code  Napoleon ;  the  admiralty 
records  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  acts  of  her  parliament.  G-eorge 
Washington  and  his  compeers  were  the  founders  of  our  Inter- 
national law,  which  they  derived  from  the  necessities  of  natnra 
and  the  rights  of  the  States ;  they  built  it  upon  non-interven- 
tion ;  this  was  the  pivot,  the  first  idea  of  t^e  discussion  whi(^ 
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terminated  in  the  adoption  of  the  CoDBtitntioD.  The  ai^- 
menta  which  they  agitated,  and  the  passions  which  agitated 
them  in  turn,  arose  trom  oonsiderations  of  the  joint  rights  of 
independent  States  to  settle,  once  for  all,  the  international  re- 
lations of  all  those  oontignoas  sovereigntiea  :  to  separate  and 
codify  all  that  belonged  to  the  whole,  and  conld  not  be  exercised 
by  a  part 

Let  as  approach  this  Cuban  oontroverey  with  clean  hands  and 
calm  minds ;  let  aa  beware  how  we  indulge  that  peouHar  en- 
thnaiasm  which  too  often  vitiates  the  legislation  of  Republics ; 
which,  under  pretext  of  establishing  the  rights  of  man,  violates 
the  rights  of  States,  not  less  divine  and  benignant,  since  by 
them  alone  the  rights  of  man  are  first  made  good.  If  Cuba  is 
to  become  a  member  of  our  system,  it  must  be  because  she  her- 
self has  willed  it ;  if  she  is  to  enter  into  a  system  of  liberty, 
she  most  possess  liberty  to  enter  therein. 

It  is  said  by  Northern  agitators,  "  Let  us  apply  the  dootrines 
of  emancipation  to  States.  Within  the  immediate  circle  of  our 
own  inHnence  we  have  applied  it  to  individuals ;  now  let  it  be 
extended  from  individnals  to  governments.  If  the  State  of 
New  York,  or  of  Ohio,  have  abrogated  slavery  within  theii  own 
bomutaries,  they  have  done  this  in  pursuance  of  a  general 
principle,  an  abstract  right ;  why  shonld  they  not  apply  the 
same  to  the  liberties  of  entire  populations?"  Oneofthe  first 
acts  of  the  Republican  party,  during  the  lata  revolution  in 
France,  was  to  propose  the  emancipation  of  the  West  Indian 
slaves ;  it  was  consistent  with  the  principle  of  their  revolatioa 
to  do  this ;  they  found  it  logical ;  nor  is  it  less  logical  to  apply 
tlus  principle,  as  some  luLve  proposed  to  apply  it,  and  as 
France  has  once  attempted  to  apply  it,  to  ^e  liberation  of 
oommunities  aa  well  as  of  individnals.  If  we  start  from  the 
abstract  doctrine  of  emancipation  and  the  rights  of  man,  when 
we  liberate  Cuba  from  Spain,  to  be  logical,  in  a  Red  Republican 
sense,  we  ought  also  to  liberate  the  negroes  of  Cuba  from  their 
Creole  masters. 

Why  do  we  pause  and  shudder  at  the  frightfnl  dootrines  of 
Una  new  propaganda  of  liberation,  whioh  gives  over  an  entire 
people  to  logio  and  assassination  ?  We  fancy  that  such  is  not, 
however,  the  manifest  destiny  which,  in  the  name  of  G-od,  is  to 
impel  ns  daring  the  coming  times  :  snch  was  not  the  logic  of 
Washington  and  his  compeers,  and  such  will  not  be  ours.  We 
have  not  established  a  propaganda,  of  which  a  declaration  of 
■   oniversal  emancipation  is  to  be  the  writ. 

We  regard  political  hypotheses,  even  when  they  are  advanced 
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under  the  holy  name  of  liberty,  as  equally  abhorreot  to  Ood 
and  nature  vrith  the  most  detestable  fanaticism;  simply  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  equally  destructive  to  the  lives  and 
happiness  of  men :  and  when  wo  seek  a  doctrine  to  justify 
ourselves  in  an  apparent  usurpation,  we  shall  seek  it  not  in 
political  hypotheses,  but  in  the  precedents  and  practice  of  our 
ancestors,  and  the  reason  of  the  common  good. 

The  question  of  the  admission  of  Cuba  into  our  own  conti- 
nental system  cannot  be  agitated  until  it  is  a  settled  point,  un 
fait  accompli,  that  she  is  herself  a  republic.  If  our  attempts, 
however  beneficently  made,  should  result  in  the  rebellion  and 
disorganization  of  her  slaves,  she  is  lost  to  us  and  to  the  world. 
The  period  of  annexation  would  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

Beyond  all  doubt,  an  admin  ibitration  which  provides  equally 
for  the  internal  and  external  growth  of  the  Republic,  which 
administers  internal  and  external  affairs  with  equal  justice  and 
moderation,  whoso  foreign  policy  is  as  well  suited  to  the  growth 
and  genius  of  the  empire  as  its  internal  economy,  such  an  ad- 
ministration, whatever  obloquy  may  rise  against  It  among  its 
ootemporaries,  will  receive  the  commendations  of  posterity. 
But  the  character  of  the  American  people,  more  especially  of 
those  who  have  been  trained  from  infancy  to  the  exercise  of 
republican  rights,  and  in  whose  thoughts  and  actions  the  system 
of  legalized  freedom  continually  perfects  itself, — the  character 
of  this  people,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  is  founded  more  in 
justice  than  in  ambition ;  their  enthusiasms  are  transient, 
their  purposes  inflexible  :  the  dreams  of  sentimental  theorista, 
dreams  from  which  men  awaken  into  bloody  realities,  are  not 
the  sources  of  American  inspiration :  we  are  a  people  who 
pursue  happiness,  not  in  a  wilderness  of  passions,  but  in  the 
steady  pursuits  of  a  well-adjusted  and  humane  intelligence ; 
pursuits  which  appear  always  to  be  directed  towards  pecuniary 
benefit,  but  which  really,  by  their  intrinsic  merit  and  solid 
foundation  in  the  substantial  realities  of  existence,  conduct 
us  continually  upward,  through  the  narrow  channels  of  physi- 
cal freedom  to  the  heights  of  moral  and  intellectual  liberty. 
AVe  have  dignified  our  policy  with  the  name  of  republican,  be- 
cause it  is  founded  in  the  Res  Publica,  the  common  good  ;  and 
the  taunts  of  the  world  shall  not  tempt  us  from  this  moral 
fortress.  If  the  European  powers  imagine  that  the  American 
jieople  are  slow  and  timid  in  the  assertion  of  their  rights  or 
the  extension  of  tlicir  empire,  and,  proceeding  upon  tliat  error, 
treat  us  contemptuously  or  neglectfully,  they  will  have  au 
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avful  fanlt  to  rettieve  :  To  Bay  that  we  are  fearless  is  to  say 
Dothing ;  we  are  audaoioas  ;  we  do  sot  uodeTstaod  tbe  nature 
of  fear. 

Nor  are  we  less  apt  to  appreciate  the  benefits  of  those  grand 
measures  of  extenBion,  which  time  is  aooomplishing  for  us  with 
a  steady  and  effectual  hand  ;  the  boundaries  of  the  Republican 
Empire  grow  outward  like  the  rings  of  the  oak,  by  an  irresis- 
tible expansion  and  accretion  :  men  need  larger  room  as  their 
thoughtis  are  larger ;  but  they  need  not  depart,  in  the  pursuit 
of  glorious  ends,  from  the  principles  of  justice  and  humanity. 
If  file  Island  of  Cuba  is  to  enter  into  tiie  system  of  the  Free 
Republics,  she  must  come  in  tike  Texas,  as  a  sovereign  State, 
by  the  strung  desire  and  expressed  will  of  her  citizens.  We 
do  not  desire  to  add  to  our  system  a  ruined  and  rebellions  ter- 
ritory, overrun  by  a  self-emancipated  negro  population. 

A  more  diiEcult  problem  than  the  annexation  of  Cuba  as  a 
Republic,  has  never  presented  itself  to  the  minds  of  American 
statesmen.  To  discuss  it  in  all  its  phases,  to  disclose  all  the 
difficulties  that  attend  the  diplomacy  of  its  solution,  would  re- 
quire the  intellect  of  a  Calhoun,  exercised  without  interest  or 
passion.  A  more  brilliant  acquisition  than  the  Island  of  Cuba 
will  never  be  made  by  this  Republic.  It  is  recognized  by  all, 
as  the  grand  step  o(  Republicanism  towards  imperial  predom- 
inance. Nothing  ia  more  brilliant,  nothing  more  difficult; — 
more  destructive,  if  precipitated  by  the  spirit  of  propagandism 
and  reckless  emancipation  ;  more  conducive  to  good,  if  managed 
by  the  conservative  hand,  guided  by  the  gravity  and  wisdom 
of  the  Empire.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  set  forth  in  detail, 
at  this  moment,  the  advantages  and  the  perils  of  this  great 
measure  of  the  future.  For  the  present  we  ask  the  attention 
of  the  judioioos  reader,  more  especially  of  the  Southern,  to 
the  opinions  of  a  very  celebrated  name.  The  extracts  which 
follow  are  taken  from  a  speech  of  Daniel  Webster  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  our  continental  polioy,  twenty-seven  years 
since ;  when  the  parties  and  the  issues  which  have  lately  agi- 
tated us,  were  as  yet  immature,  and  half  developed. 

During  the  presidency  of  John  Q,uincy  Adams,  the  States  of 
Central  America,  who  had  recently  assumed  their  freedom, 
were  meditating  the  conquest  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  her 
conversion  into  a  member  of  their  own  system.  A  Congress  of 
the  Spanish  American  States  was  appointed  to  meet  at  Fana- 
ma.  Mr.  Clay,  our  Secretary  of  State,  and  at  that  time  a 
watchful  guardian  over  the  interests  of  the  South,  was  willing, 
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in  oonjnnotion  with  Mr,  Adama  and  Hr.  Webster, — ^thoae  three 
holding  the  foremost  rank  in  the  G-overnmeat  and  oounotis  of 
the  nation, — to  send  Commissioners  to  the  Congress  at  Pana- 
ma, not  only  to  establish  friendly  relations  between  the  two 
systems  of  Bepablios,  bnt  to  prevent  any  ilUoonsidered  and 
l^sty  invasion  of  the  Island  of  Cuba.  If  the  reader  is  offended 
beoause  we  have  quoted  in  a  Demooratio  journal  the  au&ority 
of  the  three  most  powerful  Whig  leaders  of  twenty-seven  years 
since,  we  can  only  regret  it.  The  total  annihilation  of  the 
Whig  party  in  the  late  election,  has  made  us  quite  fearless  of 
any  partisan  use  that  might  be  made  of  these  quotations.  The 
Whigs  have  yielded  us  an  intelleotuei  triumph,  the  most  bril- 
Uant  that  has  been  achieved  by  any  party.  They  have  con- 
ceded, by  their  votes,  the  practical  efficacy  of  our  domestic  poli- 
cy, and  if,  in  a  spirit  of  gratitude,  not  a  little  tempered  it  is  true 
by  exultation,  we  take  good  advioe  from  statesmen  of  their 
name,  in  foreign  affairs,  reasonable  men  will  not  condemn  as. 

In  the  following  extracts  it  will  be  seen  that  Hr.  Webster, 
twenty-seven  years  since,  supported  what  is  called  the  Uonroe 
dootrine,  even  to  its  extreme  oonsequeaces.  In  his  old  f^, 
especially  in  regard  to  Nioaragna  and  Mexico,  he  seemed  to  fall 
away  from  it ;  but  the  defection  was  perhaps  a  weakness  more 
than  a  fnalt.  It  is  not  here  our  intention  to  disonss  the  merits 
of  his  administration.  If  anything  has  been  omitted  which 
the  honor  of  the  country  and  its  interests  demand,  the  incom- 
ing administration  will  have  leisure,  and, no  doubt,  inclination 
to  amend  it. 

Ifr.  Webster  was  called  up  in  debate  to  defend  the  spirit  of 
the  Panama  mission  in  thb  House  of  Representatives.  His  ex- 
position and  defenoe  of  tiie  Konroe  dootrine  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  points  of  his  career.  Times  have  ohanged.  The  Cu- 
ban qnestion  is  no  longer  what  it  was,  a  theory  of  the  remote 
future.  A  new  dootrine  has  sprang  up  affecting  all  the  com- 
mon issues ;  we  mean  the  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  power,  as 
promulgated  by  Calhoun.  This  doctrine  will  be  applied,  both 
by  the  North  and  South,  in  all  oases  where  the  question  is  of 
territorial  aggrandizement.  Let  the  reader  meditate  well  the 
following  extracts;  they  contain  undeveloped  principles;  they 
reach,  indeed,  only  to  the  crisis  of  tiieir  own  age  ;  we  mnat 
carry  them  forward  to  oars. 

8ir,  I  deny  thera  u  an  Mknawl^sad  deputnrc^  or  mij  d«p«utare  at  all,  froM 
tlie  ii«iitT«l  poUnv  of  Um  ooD&trf .  Vb>t  do  w«  nM«n  hj  our  iwDtral  polio;  I  Sait, 
I  wq)pBa«,tMiDQ>nditinrfdin<UlfcreiM»l4>*liat<Teri»|i— JngMonndna;  not* 
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total  diaregud  to  approM^Dg  axeiil^  or  sppMMbliig  «tI1^  till  they  m««t  oi  ftiQ 
In  Iha  faee.  Nor  do  w«  meaui,  by  oat  D«ntr«l  poliof ,  tlut  we  intend  dstcf  W  m- 
Mit  OUT  righla  bj  force.  No,  ur,  Ve  mean  hj  oar  polioj  of  Deotralitj,  that  tha 
gnat  obj«oIs  of  Dational  pimait  with  na,  are  oonoeoted  wiUi  pMce.  We  eoret  no 
.nrorineea;  we  d«nre  no coDqucati ;  we  entertain  no  ambitioiu  projeeta  of  aggraii' 
aizement  by  wu.  Thia  ia  our  polioy.  Bat  it  doea  not  follow,  nom  this,  that  we 
relj  leM  than  other  nationi,  on  our  own  power  to  vindieatd  onr  own  rigfata.  Wa 
faiow  that  the  laat  lo^e of  iizuaiaalaoonrlaat  logic;  that  onrown  intereatsioiNt 
ba  defended  and  maintained  07  onr  own  arm ;  and  that  peaoe  or  war,  maj  not 
■Iwaja  ba  of  ovr  own  choodng.  Onr  nestral  poliey,  therafore,  not  onl  j  juttifie^ 
but  reqiure^  oar  anziona  attentjoti  to  the  political  eventa  which  take  place  in  tb« 
world;  aekilfol  paroaptioD  of  their  relation  to  our  own  ooncema;  an  early  anU- 
eipation  of  thiir  ooaaeqnenoae ;  and  firm  and  timely  antrtion  of  what  we  Dotd  to 
be  onr  own  risht^  and  our  own  iDtsreeta.  Our  nentralitj  ia  not  a  predetennined 
abatinenoe,  eilner  from  remonttnnoea,  or  from  foree.  Onr  nentrsl  polity  i*  ■ 
ilicj  that  proteeta  nentralitj,  that  defends  neutrality,  Diat  takea  up  anna,  if  need 
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1  mnat  now  au  the  indnlgenee  of  the  ooMoiittea  to  an  important  point  in  the 
diaanaion,  I  mean  the  deelatation  of  the  preudent  in  18SS.  Not  only  »  a  mem- 
bar  of  the  hooae,  but  aa  a  diuen  of  the  oonntiy,  I  hare  an  anzioua  d^ire  that  thia 
part  of  onr  pnUie  hiatory  iknild  aland  In  ita  proper  li^bL 

Bit,  let  na  reenr  to  the  important  political  eTenls  which  led  to  tliat  deolarvtioD, 
or  aaoompanied  it  In  the  bll  of  IBSa,  the  allied  aoTereignB  held  their  congreaa 
at  Verona.  The  great  anbjeet  of  eonaideration  wai  the  condition  of  Spain,  that 
•onntry  then  being  nnder  the  goremnient  of  the  Corlaa.  Hie  qoeetion  wai.  whe- 
thar  Ferdinand  ghotild  be  reinitated  in  all  his  anthori^,  by  the  ioterTention  of 
foreign  foreaL  Rimia,  Praua,  France,  and  Austria,  were  inefined  to  that  measure ; 
K^Jand  dissented  and  proteeted ;  but  the  eonne  was  agreed  on,  and  France,  with 
the  eonaent  of  tbeM  other  eontinental  powers  took  the  condnot  of  the  operation 
into  her  own  handa.  In  the  spring  of  ISiS,  a  French  army  waiaeot  inUi  Spein. 
It*  inooeta  was  eomplete^  llie  popnlargoTemment  was  overtfarown,  and  Ferdi- 
nand re-eatabli^ed  in  dl  hia  power,  llis  invMon,  «r,  wa>  determined  on,  and 
nndertakfln,  precisely  on  the  dootrtnea  whieh  the  allied  monarclis  had  proclaimed 
the  year  before,  at  liaybach  ;  and  that  ia,  that  they  had  a  right  to  interfere  in  the 
eoDcema  of  uiother  state,  and  reform  its  govermnent,  in  order  to  preTent  tha 
effseta  of  ita  bad  example ;  thia  bad  example,  be  it  remembered,  always  being  the 
•sample  of  free  goremment.  Kow,  eir,  acting  on  this  prinuple  of  suppoeed  dan- 
gerova  example,  and  having  pat  down  the  example  of  the  Cortes  in  Spain,  it  WM 
uatantl  to  ioqnire  with  wlut  eyes  they  wonld  look  on  the  eoloniea  of  Spun,  that 
wwe  toUowing  atQl  wone  examplet,  Would  king  Ferdinand  and  his  alUea  b« 
Mtntent  with  what  had  been  done  in  Spain  itself  or  wonld  he  solidt  their  ud,  and 
was  it  likely  they  fronld  grant  it,  to  sabdue  his  rebellions  American  proTinoes. 

It  waa  in  this  poatnre  of  sBsir^  on  an  oecasion  which  has  already  been  aUnded 
to,  that  I  Tentored  to  say,  early  in  the  seaaion  of  Deoember,  18S3,  that  these  allied 
mooarcba  migfat  posNUy  torn  their  attention  to  America.  The  doctrinea  of  lAy- 
baA  were  mSt  limited  to  any  oontinent;  Spun  had  eolonies  in  America,  and  hax- 
tof  reformed  Spain  beradf  to  the  tme  etandard,  it  was  not  impoiaible  that  thej 
mi^t  see  fit  ic  oompleto  the  work  by  reconcdling,  in  their  way,  tlie  eoloniea  bi 
the  mother  eoontry.  And,  aooordlt^y,  as  soon  as  the  Spanish  king  waa  com- 
I^telT  ettabliahed,  he  did  invito  the  oo-operation  of  his  allie<^  in  regard  to  Sooth 
Amenea,  In  the  aame  month  of  Deeamber,  a  formal  invitatdon  waa  addremed  hj 
Bpain  to  the  eaorta  of  St  PetenbmK  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Pari%  propoMDg  to  ea- 
tablish  a  eonferenoe  at  I^ria,  in  order  that  the  plenipotonliarie^  Qiere  assembled, 
might  aid  Spain  in  adjnsdng  the  aSaira  of  her  revolted  proTinoee.  Ibese  aflUn 
were  proposed  to  be  adjostcia  In  aneh  manner  as  ahonld  rel^n  tha  eoTereignty  of 
Spain  over  them;  and  thoi^  the  eo-operation  of  the  allien  by  force  of  aniuv'*'** 
not  directly  solicited — anoh  was  evidently  the  objeet  aimed  at. 

He  king  of  Spain,  in  making  this  reqneat  to  the  memben  of  the  holy  allianea^ 
qnoted  their  own  doctrines  of  I^bach ;  pointed  out  the  pemidona  example  of 
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Ameiicti ;  and  reminded  tbem  tbkt  their  sacces^  in  Spain  ilaelf,  had  paved  the 
way  for  BDcceaaful  operatiooB  agaitut  the  spirit  of  liberty,  on  this  side  of  the  At- 

Tha  propoeed  meeting,  however,  did  not  take  place.  England  bed  alreadr 
talceo  a  dedded<Mi]rMt;  for,  asearljaa  October,  Ur.  Canning,  in  a  coDference  witL 
the  French  miniiter  in  London,  infanned  him  distinclij  and  expressly,  tliat  Edo- 
Und  woald  consider  acy  foreign  interference,  by  force  or  by  menace,  in  tlie  dis- 
pute between  Spain  and  the  colonies,  ae  a  motive  for  recognizing  the  latter,  with- 
out delay. 

It  is  probable  thia  determination  of  the  English  government  was  known  here, 
St  the  commencement  of  the  seAnion  of  congreee ;  aniJ  it  toot  uni/cr  Iheie  eirevm- 
itaatei,  it  teat  in  thit  criiit,  that  Mr.  Monrot^t  dectaralion  imt  made.  It  was  not 
then  BscertaiDed  whether  a  meeting  of  the  allies  would,  or  wonld  not,  tjike  place, 
to  eoncert  with  Spain  tlie  mesns  of  re-eslAbliehing  her  power ;  but  it  was  plain 
enough  they  would  be  pressed  by  Spain  to  aid  her  operationa ;  and  it  waa  plain 
enough  also,  that  they  bod  no  partieular  liking  to  what  waa  taking  place  on  thia 
Kde  the  Atlantic,  nor  any  great  didnclination  to  interfere.  Thia  waa  the  poature 
of  affairs;  and,  sir,  I  concur  entirely  in  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  resolution, 
«f  B  gentleman  from  PenUBylvania,  (Mr.  Morkley,)  that  this  declaraUon  of  Mr. 
Uonroe  was  wise,  seasonable,  and  patriotic 

It  has  been  said,  in  the  oourse  of  thia  debate,  to  have  been  A  loose  and  vagae 
declaration.  It  was,  I  believe,  sufficiently  studied.  I  have  understood,  from  good 
authority,  that  it  was  considered,  weighed,  and  distinctly  and  decidedly  approved 
by  every  one  of  tbe  president's  adviser^  at  that  time.  Our  government  eould 
not  adopt,  on  that  occauon,  precisely  the  couree  which  England  had  taken.  Ens- 
land  threatened  the  immediate  rec<^nition  of  tbe  provinces,  if  the  allies  ahouU 
lake  part  with  Spain  againat  them.  We  bad  already  reeogniied  them.  It  re- 
mained, therefore,  only  for  our  government  to  say  how  we  should  consider  a  com- 
bination of  tlie  allied  powers,  to  effect  objects  in  America,  aa  affecting  ourselves; 
and  the  message  was  intended  to  say,  that  we  should  regard  such  oombinatioa  m 
dangerous  to  us.  8lr,Iagree  that  themcssage  did  mean  something;  thatitmeant 
much ;  and  I  maintain,  that  the  declaration  answered  tbe  end  designed  by  it,  did 
great  honor  to  the  foresight,  and  the  spirit  of  the  government,  and  that  it  cannot 
now  be  taken  back,  retracted,  or  annulled,  without  disgrace.  It  met,  sir,  with 
the  entire  concurrence,  and  tbe  hearty  approbation  of  tbe  country.  The  tone 
which  it  uttered,  found  a  corresponding  response  io  the  breasts  of  tbe  free  jieople 
of  tbe  United  States.  That  people  saw,  and  they  rejoiced  to  see,  that,  on  a  fit 
occasiou,  our  weight  hod  been  thrown  into  Oie  right  scale,  and  that  without  de- 
porting from  our  duty.  We  had  done  something  useful,  and  sometliing  effectual. 
for  the  cause  of  civil  liberty.  One  general  glow  of  exultation — one  universal 
feeling  of  the  gratified  love  of  liberty — one  conscious  and  prond  perception  of  the 
consideration  which  the  country  poasessed,  nod  of  the  respect  and  honor  which 
belonged  to  it — pervaded  oil  bosoms.  Possibly  tbe  public  enthusiasm  went  too 
for ;  it  certainly  did  go  far,  Bal,  sir,  tbe  sentiment  which  this  declaration  ioapir- 
ed,  was  not  confined  to  ourselvea.  In  that  very  house  of  commons,  of  which  the 
tJeman  from  South  Caroliua  has  spoken  with  such  commendation,  how  waa  it 
re  received!  Not  only,  sir,  with  approbation,  but  I  may  say,  with  no  little 
enthuuosm.  While  the  leading  minister  eipressed  his  entire  concurrence  in  the 
aentimenta  and  opinions  of  tbe  American  president,  his  distinguished  competitor 
In  that  popular  body,  lets  rcatnuned  by  official  decorum,  more  at  liberty  to  give 
utterance  to  the  feeliug  of  the  occasiou,  declared  that  no  event  hod  ever  created 
greater  joy,  eiultation,  and  gratitude,  among  all  the  free  men  in  Europe ;  that  be 
felt  pride  in  being  connected  by  blood  and  language,  with  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  that  the  policy  disclosed  by  the  message,  became  a  great,  a  free,  and  an 
independent  nation ;  and  that  he  hoped  his  own  country  would  be  prevented  by 
no  mean  pride,  or  paltry  jealousy,  from  following  so  noble  and  glorious  an  «i- 
■mple. 

It  i(  doititiett  irvf,  at  I  look  oecanan  to  obneroe  the  other  day,  that  thit  declara- 
tion mutt  be  eoniidered  at/tmnded  on  our  righlt,  and  to  ipring  mainlj/  from  a  re- 
gard  lo  their  pretervalion.  It  did  not  commit  ns  at  all  events  to  taka  up  arms,  on 
any  indication  of  hostile  feeling  by  the  powen  of  Europe  towards  SoBtb  America. 
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it,  for  eiarople,  all  the  stafee  of  Enropo  had  refnsed  to  trade  with  Sonth  America, 
BDtil  ber  stalcB  slionlii  return  to  tbeir  former  allegiance,  that  would  hare  fur- 
nished no  cau»e  of  interference  to  us.  Or  if  an  armameot  had  been  furnished  by 
the  sUiee  to  act  againet  provinces  the  most  remote  from  ua,  as  Chili  or  Buenoi 
Ajren,  the  diKtance  of  the  scene  of  action  diminiahin^  ourupprehensioii  of  danger, 
and  diminiihing  bIbo  our  meane  of  effectual  interposition,  might  still  have  left  ua 
to  content  oumelTes  ifith  reraonstrance.  But  a  lerj  different  case  would  have 
arisen,  if  an  armj,  equipped  and  maintained  bj  these  powers,  had  been  landed  on 
the  ■bores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  commenced  t)tu  warinourown  immediate 
neighborhood.  8ueh  at  event  might  juitly  he  TUgarded  ai  dangerous  to  oarielret, 
tnd,  on,  that  ground,  to  kavt  called /or  decided  and  tiamfdiatc  intetfertner  by  us. 

Bat  how  should  it  happen,  fir,  that  there  should  now  be  such  a  new-born  fear, 
on  the  subject  of  this  decinrationl  The  crius  is  over;  the  danger  is  paet^  At  the 
time  it  HBi  made,  there  was  real  ground  for  apprehension  :  now  there  ja  none.  It 
was  then  possible,  perhaps  not  improbable,  that  the  allied  powers  might  interfere 
with  Americi.  There  is  now  no  gronnd  for  an;  snch  fear.  Moat  of  the  sentlc- 
men  who  hare  now  spoken  on  the  subject,  were  at  that  time  here.  Tlie^  all  heard 
the  declaration.  Not  one  of  them  complained.  And,  jet,  now,  when  all  danger 
is  over,  we  are  vehemently  warned  against  the  eentimenls  of  the  declaration. 

To  avoid  this  apparent  inconsistency,  it  is,  however,  contended,  that  new  force 
has  been  recently  given  to  this  declarntjon.  But  of  this,  I  see  no  evidence  what- 
ever. I  see  nothing  in  any  inetruclions  or  communications  from  our  government, 
ehanging  the  characler  of  that  declaration  in  any  degree. 

I  have  bat  a  word  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  declaration  gainst  European 
eolonizution  in  Amenco,  The  late  president  seems  to  have  thought  the  occauon 
Bsed  by  him  for  that  purpose  to  be  a  proper  one  for  the  open  ovowal  of  a  prinei- 

i>le  which  had  already  been  acted  on.  Greet  and  practical  inconveniences,  it  was 
eared,  might  be  apprehended,  from  the  establishment  of  new  colonies  in  Amerioa, 
having  a  European  origin,  and  a  European  connection.  We  have  a  general  inter- 
eat,  that  through  all  the  vast  territories  rescued  from  the  dominion  of  Spain,  our 
oommerce  might  find  its  way,  protected  bv  trenTies  with  government  existing  on 
the  apot.  Tbese  views,  and  othen  of  a  similar  character,  rendered  it  highly  de- 
sirable to  us,  that  these  new  states  siiould  settle  it,  as  a  ^rt  of  their  policy,  not 
to  allow  colonization  within  their  respective  territories.  Tme,  indeed,  we  did  not 
need  their  aid  tn  assist  us  in  maintaining  snch  a  course  for  ourselves;  butwehad 
an  interest  in  tbeir  assertion  and  support  of  the  principle  as  applicable  to  their 
own  territories. 

I  now  proceed,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  a  few  reraaria  on  the  subject  of  Cuba,  tho 
most  important  point  of  our  foreign  relations.  It  has  been  said,  that  if  Spain 
diose  to  transfer  this  island  to  any  power  in  Earope,  she  had  a  right  to  do  so,  and 
we  conlil  not  interfere  to  prevent  it.  Sir,  this  is  a  delicate  eubject.  I  hardly  feel 
aompetent  to  treat  it  as  it  deserves ;  and  I  am  not  quite  willing  to  state  here  all 
that  I  think  about  it.  I  most,  however,  diesent  from  this  opinion.  Tlie  right  of 
nations,  on  subjects  of  this  kind,  are  necessarily  veiT  much  modified  by  cirouro- 
■tanoes.  Because  England  or  France  could  not  rightfully  complain  of  the  transfer 
a(  Florida  to  us,  it  by  do  means  follows,  that  we  could  not  complain  of  the  cession 
of  Cuba  t«  one  of  them.  The  plun  difference  is,  that  the  transfer  of  Florida  to  ni, 
WM  not  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  either  of  those  naticns,  nor  fatal  to  any  of  their 
great  and  eaeential  intereate.  Proximity  of  poeitton,  neighborhood,  whatever 
angmenta  the  power  of  injuring  and  annoying,  very  properly  belong  to  the  eon- 
nderation  of  a]l  cases  of  this  hind.  The  greater  or  len  lacihty  of  access  ilset[|  it 
of  eaoaideration  in  such  questions,  beeeuse  it  brings  or  may  bring,  weighty  conse- 
^neneea  with  it. 

Again ;  it  has  been  asserted,  that  althongh  we  mi^bt  rightfully  prevent  another 
power  from  taking  Cuba  from  Spain,  by  force,  yet  if  Spain  should  choose  in  make 
the  voluntary  transfer,  we  should  have  no  right  whatever  to  interfere.  Kr,  thii 
if  a  distinction  without  a  dilference.  If  we  are  likely  to  have  contention  about 
Caba,  let  ua  first  well  consider  what  our  rights  are,  and  not  commit  ourselves.  If 
we  have  any  right  to  interfere  at  all,  it  applies  h  wall  to  the  cee«  of  s  peaceable. 
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■t  to  that  of  a  foraiblo.  tranifer.  If  natioiu  b«  at  war,  we  ars  not  Jadeea  of  tho 
qneation  of  right,  in  that  vti ;  we  miut  aoknowlodge,  in  both  partiei,  the  mutual 
right  of  attack,  and  the  mutual  right  of  conqneat  It  ii  not  for  lu  to  let  bounda 
to  their  belligerent  operaUoiu^  ta  long  aa  thej'  do  not  »9iMt  oureelveg.  Ovrright 
to  inttrfert  im  any  latk  eati,  it  but  Ihi  extreitt  of  tht  right  of  raatonabU  and 
tuetuary  ttlf-deftnce.  It  ia  a  high  and  delicate  exereiae  of  that  Haht ;  one  not  to 
be  made  but  on  groundi  of  Btrong  and  niaoifeat  reaaon,  joatice,  and  oeceiatj.  He 
real  qneslioD  ie,  whether  tbe  powcilion  of  Cuba  by  a  great  cnaritiine  power  of 
Europe,  would  Mrioiulj  endanger  our  own  immeimta  necuritj,  or  our  ewential 
iutereata,  I  put  the  question  in  the  langaasg  of  some  of  the  beet  oonridered  state 
papen  of  modern  timea.  The  gtneral  rvU  of  national  lata,  ta;  tmguettienably, 
agaititl  irUtrfertnct,  in  llm  Irantaetioru  of  otntr  ttatn.  There  aro,  hovever,  ao- 
knowledged  eioeptioni,  growing  out  of  oiroumalaneea,  and  founded  in  thoee  dr- 
eamataniMa  These  eloeption^  it  haa  been  properly  aaid,  oannol,  without  danger. 
be  reduoed  to  prenoni  rale,  and  iiKorpoi«t«d  into  the  ordinarj  diplomaoj  of 
nation*.  Nne<mulet»,  th«y  do  tioMt,  and  tnut  be  judgtd  of,  vhtn  thtg  ariu,  mith 
a  jutt  ragard  to  oar  own  tnential  interttt*,  bat  in  •  apirit  of  strict  joatioe  and 
deli<:«a;,  alto,  (owarde  foreign  alatca. 

The  ground  of  the*e  aioeptiooa  ii^  aetf-preMtration.  It  is  not  a  alight  injur;  to 
our  interest ;  it  ia  not  even  a  great  inoonTeniense,  that  makes  ont  a  cote.  There 
must  be  danger  to  oar  secaritj ;  or  danger,  manifeat  and  imminent  danger,  to  our 
eawntial  rights,  and  our  eaaentjal  intereeta,  Now,  dr,  let  ns  look  at  Cuba.  I 
Deed  hardly  refer  to  it>  pr«aent  amooat  of  oommenaal  oonnectlon  with  the  United 
States  Our  statJatical  tables  I  presume,  would  ahow  ua,  that  our  aommeroe  with 
the  Havana  alone,  is  more  in  amonnt  than  our  whole  oommerdal  interoourM  with 
France,  and  all  her  dependencies.  But  this  it  bat  one  part  of  the  caw,  and  not 
the  moat  importaut  Cuba,  as  ia  well  aaid  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  for- 
eign bSuih,  IB  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  MiaiaaippL  Its  occupation  by  a  strong 
maritime  power  wonld  be  felt,  in  the  fint  moment  of  hnstility,  as  br  np  the  Mia- 
sjaaippi  and  the  Hissouri,  aa  our  popnlaUon  eitenda.  It  ia  the  oomnunding  point 
of  the  Oulf  of  Mexico.  8t»,too,luxcii  lie*  in  fitvtTvlineofotir  coa»twi»e  tragie  ; 
inttrpoied  in  the  very  highway  betieeen  Ifeia  York  and  New  Orliant. 

How,  ur,  who  oan  eatinuite  the  eSeot  of  a  change,  whiidi  dioald  place  this 
ialandin  oUier  hand^  subject  it  to  new  Ta1«a  of  commenual  iDteraouraa,  or  eonns«t 
h  with  objects  of  a  different  and  still  more  dangerou*  natural  I  feel  no  diapoai- 
tion  to  punoe  this  tt>pi<^  on  the  preaent  occasion.  Hy  purpose  is  only  to  show  it* 
importance,  and  to  b^  gentlemen  not  to  prejudice  any  rights  of  the  country,  by 


«  g»Tenim«nt 

tnuufer  of  Cuba  to  another  Buropean  atatc.  Can  we  ao  aasenti  Do  gentlemen 
think  we  con  I  If  not,  then  it  waa  enUrely  proper  that  Ihia  intimation  sfaould  b* 
Ctauklj  and  seasonably  made.  Candor  required  it ;  and  it  would  hare  been  nn- 
pudonable,  it  would  haTS  been  iujustiea,  aa  w«U  a*  folly,  to  bare  baen  lUeat, 
while  we  might  suppose  the  tlansaction  to  be  eontemplated,  and  then  to  oomplain 
of  it  aftdrwsrda. 

Pains,  Kx,  have  been  token  bj  the  honorable  member  from  Viiginia,  to  proT* 
that  the  measure  now  in  contemplation,  and  indeed  the  whole  policjr  of  the  gov- 
smment,  refracting  South  America,  ia  the  anh^>py  result  of  the  mfloence  of  a 
mtleuian  forme^  filling  the  <liair  of  this  hooM.  Be  charges  him  with  having 
bsaome  himself  aflectad  at  an  early  day,  with  what  he  is  plessed  to  coll  the  Bouta 
American  fever;  and  with  having  inmed  its  boDafoI  influence  into  the  whol* 
Mundla  td  tbe  conn^. 

K  lii^  it  ba  (rue,  that  that  gt&tbmaa,  ixroaiptad  by  as  oident  lova  of  oivU  lib«N 
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8«Bth  AiDericB;  or  that)  Beting  «d  the  muiiD,  that  i«To1ntioiM  do  not  go  bMk- 
ward,  ha  had  tha  aa^ptei^  to  forMM^  earlier  than  oth«n,  th«  sneosMfD]  tanninaUon 
of  tfaiiae  atm^^o ;  it  tlraa  fealiog,  and  Ihna  peraciTin^  it  liell  to  him  to  )Md  the 
willing  or  ODWilling  coancila  of  hia  ooontrf,  in  her  nanilMtationa  of  kindnMa  to 
tht  new  goTemmoDta,  and  in  her  uaaonabfa  reeognition  of  their  independence ;  if 
it  ba  thit,  which  Iha  honorable  member  impntea  to  him ;  if  it   be  tbia  coaraa  of 

Eahlio  eondnc^  that  he  haa  identified  hia  name  with  the  oaneeof  Sontb  AmericMi 
bertj,  ha  oD^t  to  be  esteemed  one  of  the  moat  fortnnate  men  of  the  age.  If  all 
tUibe,aaiavow  Hpreaenl«d,hehaaaoqpiredfunaeDoii^  It  i*  enough  for  wit 
man,  IhiB  to  fakve  eonneetad  hhnaalf  with  the  graataat  evento  of  the  age  in  wbittt 
be  liie^  and  to  bare  be«ii  foremoat  in  meaanraa  whioh  rdUet  high  honor  on  hi* 
eoontij,  in  the  jndedwnt  of  mankind.  Sir,  it  belwan  with  great  relnotanea  that 
I  am  drawn  to  q>ett,  in  mj  ]daea  here,  of  individnau;  bnt  I  eonld  not  forbear 
what  I  have  now  laid,  when  I  Ikw,  in  the  hone*  of  repreaanlatiTs^  and  in  thia 
land  of  free  apiril^  that  it  is  made  matter  of  imputation,  and  of  reproaeh,  to  h*Te 
been  firet  to  rescb  forth  the  hand  of  weloome,  and  of  sneoor,  to  new-born  natioii^ 
•tingling  to  obtaio,  and  to  enjo^,  the  bleasings  of  Uhertj. 

We  are  told  that  the  oouutiy  is  deladed  and  deoeiTed  bj  eabaliatia  wordit  If 
ve  eiprcH  an  emotion  of  pleasure  at  the  reaulta  of  tbii  great  notion  of  the  UHlit 
of  politieal  libertj ;  if  we  rejoioe  at  the  birth  of  new  repnblican  Dationi,  ana  ai- 
|mae  onr  joy  ^  the  common  terms  of  regard  and  iTm^thj ;  if  we  feel  and  ■!»■ 
nify,  high  gratiSeation,  tha^  thron^iout  thu  whole  oontment,  men  are  now  like^ 
to  be  blenod  b;  free  and  popular  inatitutinna ;  and  it  in  the  ottarin^  of  thcae  aen- 
timenli^  we  happen  to  speak  of  liater  repnblica;  of  the  great  Amenean  familj  of 
netioiu ;  of  the  political  >^em  aud  forms  of  government  of  tbie  hemisphere,  then, 
indeed,  it  leem^  we  deal  m  eentelees  Jargon,  or  Impoae  on  the  judgment  aud  feel- 
ing of  the  eommonitj  bj  eabaliatio  wor£  I  Sir,  what  ia  meant  b;  thist  Is  it  in- 
tended, that  the  people  of  the  United  Statea  ought  to  be  totallr  indifferent  to  the 
fortonea  of  thoae  new  neighborat 

Sir,  I  do  not  wish  to  oTer-rat^  I  do  not  orer-rate,  the  progreaa  of  thete  new 
•tatea  in  the  great  work  of  eatablishing  a  well-eeenred  popolar  libertj.  I  know 
that  to  be  a  great  attainment,  and  I  know  thej  are  bnt  pupils  in  the  aohaol.  But, 
thuik  Ood,  they  are  in  the  sebool.  They  are  eidled  to  meet  difficoltie^  snoh  aa 
■either  we  nor  onr  fathers  enoonntered.  For  theee,  we  ought  to  make  large 
•Uowanee^  What  hare  we  ever  known  like  the  colonial  v-— •—■  -'  •'■-  -■-*—• 
When  did  we,  or  our  ancestors,  feel,  lik  " 
tlsLt  preMce  men  to  the  earth,  that  r 

heaven  to  all  bnt  the  bigoted)     Sir,  we  epmng  from  anolharBtoek.         .  _ 

to  another  race.  We  hnve  known  nothing — we  have  felt  nothing  of  the  poUtieal 
deapotiam  of  l^puu,  nor  of  the  beat  of  her  fires  of  iotoleranee.  No  rational  man 
expaeta  that  the  South  oan  ran  the  nine  rapid  oareert*  the  North;  or  that  an  in- 
Borgent  provinoa  of  Spain  ia  in  the  Mme  eonditioo  as  the  Bn^ieh  eokBiea^  when 
they  firetanertod  their  Independenee.  Tber*ls,doabt]«a^mnohmoretobedone, 
in  the  first  than  in  the  last  ease.  He  work  may  be  more  ardnon»-4t  is  not  le« 
BoUe,  becMOM  there  may  be  more  ignoranee  to  enlighten ;  more  of  bigoliy  to  anb- 
dne;  more  of  ptmodiee  to  eradicate.  If  it  be  a  weakneae  («  feel  a  staong  intereM 
in  the  •uoees*  of  Uieae  great  revolutions,  I  oonfeee  ranelf  goihy  of  that  weaknasa. 
If  it  be  -wttk  ta/tal  lluu  I  am  m  Amsrioan,  to  thinR  that  reeent  erente  hare  not 
only  opened  new  modea  of  intereonrae,  bat  have  erwrted  dmoit  n  ~  '     ' 


aniereo.  lor  ineee,  we  ougni  w  mane  large 
mown  like  the  colonial  vwMttsge  of  the  slatsat 
1,  like  them,  the  weight  of  politieal  deepotim 
»t  religious  btoleranoe  which  would  shot  ap 


^  d  and^mpathy  between  ounelTeeandoarnelghbon;  if  it  be  weak  to  flael 
that  the  South,  in  Mr  preaent  etat*^  ii  eomewhet  more  emphatically  a  part  of 
Amerioa,  than  when  die  lay  obaenre^  oppresed,  and  unknown,  under  the  grind- 
ing bondage  of  albreign  power;  if  it  M  weak  to  nj^ee,  whan,  wen  in  any  etUN 
nerof  the  earth,  hnmaDbeinp  are  able  to  getnpfrom  beoealh  oppteision.  to  ereet 
IhemaelTM,  and  to  enjoy  the  proper  bq>p&e«  of  their  intelligent  nature ;  if  thia 
be  wea^  it  if  •  weakneaa  from  whidi  I  etaim  no  emnptioo. 

A  day  of  aolemn  retribntion  now  vlata  the  oaee  proud  monMdiy  of  Spuln. 
ne  predietian  it  ftdfilUd.    llMfpirit  of  Hontexumkaikdof  Ihelneaamight  now 
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TbaiobWinil  ibi'murdeiiivuliuwi! 
TboD  !  Ihil  hu  iruied  .inb  >u<i  li^d  dopiM 

Hr.  ChaitTOBn — I  will  detain  yon  onlj  with  one  more  reflection  on  this  subjeet. 
We  oannot  be  bo  blind — we  caonot  bo  ehat  up  oar  eeoMB,  Mid  smother  our  fscal- 
tiei,  Bi  not  to  we,  that  to  the  progress  and  the  eelBbliehmeDt  of  South  Amerieao 
IJbertj.  our  own  example  htu  been  amonK  the  moet  Btimulating  <sueeB.  Tliat 
Treat  light — a  light  which  can  never  be  hid — -the  light  of  our  own  glorious  revo- 
lution, has  shone  on  the  path  of  the  South  Aruericnn  patriota,  frum  the  be^nnlng 
of  (heir  course.    In  their  emergeaciea,  they  have  looked  to  our  experience;  in  their 

Glitical  institutions,  tbfj  have  followed  our  models ;  in  their  deliberations,  thoy 
ve  invoked  the  presiding  spirit  of  our  own  liberty.  They  have  looked  steadily, 
in  every  adversity,  to  the  obkat  nortiurn  uotn.  In  tbe  hour  of  bloody  conflict, 
they  have  remembered  the  fields  which  have  been  consecrated  by  tbe  blood  of 
iiur  own  fathen;  and  when  they  have  fallen,  they  have  wished  only  to  be  remem- 
bered with  them,  as  men  wiio  had  acted  their  parta  bravely,  for  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty in  the  weetern  world. 

Sir,  I  have  done.  3f  it  be  weakness  to  feel  the  sympathy  of  one's  nature  excited 
for  such  men,  in  such  a  cause,  1  am  guilty  of  that  weakness.  If  it  be  prndenoe  to 
meet  their  proffered  civility,  not  with  reciprocal  kindnese,  but  with  coldness  or 
with  insalL  I  ehoose  to  follow  where  natural  impidse  leads,  aod  to  give  up  that 
false  and  mistaken  pmdence,  for  the  voluntary  sentimenta  of  my  heart. 


THE  MASTER  OF  THE  WORLD. 

It  is  a  BtraDge  thing  to  reflect  npon,  that  mankind  only  exists 
by  my  permission.  It  is  a  thrilling  thought,  a  terrible  conso- 
lation, that  I  have  but  to  vjill  the  deed,  and  in  a  brief  space 
the  sarfaoe  of  this  globe  would  be  my  empire,  and  its  inhabi- 
tants my  slaves  ;  nay,  thatwero  I  to  go  a  step  further,  the  race 
itself  must  disappear  from  the  scene,  and  I — I  alone  remain, 
the  solitary  tenant  of  our  planet  ! 

Fortunately  for  thee,  0  reader — probably  incredulous — of 
this  incredible,  yet  true  history,  and  for  all  thy  brother  mor- 
tals, I  am  not  the  demon  which'  I  have  been  represented. 
The  sufferings  I  have  endured,  the  wrongs  which  I  have  expe- 
rienced, the  savage  cruelty,  the  bitter  neglect  which  I  have 
encountered,  have  not  destroyed  in  my  soul  that  germ  of  good 
which  I  inherited  from  ancestral  eternity,  whioh  grand  and 
noble  studies  have  fostered  and  developed,  but  which  pain  and 
injustice  have  vainly  combined  to  demonize. 

So  long  as  I  am  sane,  the  existence  of  the  world  is  secured. 
No  one  bat  a  iDadmsD  would  surely  dream  of  ao  immeasurable 
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a  crime,  so  stapendons  a  oaprioe  as  the  wholesale  marder  of 
a  world  of  animate  beinga ! 

But  lest  it  shonld  be  deemed  that  I  claim  more  oredit  than 
I  deserve,  for  this  forbearance,  that  I  exaggerate  the  causes 
which  might,  in  a  mind  of  a  different  order,  have  destroyed 
the  fair  flower  of  mercy,  and  indnoe  a  fiendlike  exultation  in 
misanthropic  vengeance,  I  will  narrate  the  principal  events  of 
a  life  which  have  resulted  in  so  marvellous  a  denouement,  as  the 
potential  conquest  of  the  world.  Henceforth,  let  pedagogues 
and  schoolboys  moderate  their  laudations  of  a  Sesostris,  an 
Alexander,  a  Cssar,  or  a  Napoleon,  whose  power  was,  com- 
pared to  mine,  as  nothing,  whose  conquests  were  insignificaot 
indeed,  if  contrasted  with  my  sublime  abnegation  of  conquest. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  after  a  violent  quarrel  with  my 
father,  who  was  a  rustic,  at  once  proad,  narrow-minded,  iras- 
cible, and  vindictive,  I  was  mercilessly  bidden  to  go  seek  my 
own  living,  fairly  turned  out  of  doors  and  driven  from  the  home 
of  my  youth,  a  sad  and  penniless  vagabond. 

I  made  a  small  packet  of  a  few  necessaries,  and  with  a  sav- 
age reoklesaness,  engendered  by  long  years  of  hard  treatment 
and  ill-usage,  turned  my  back  forever  upon  the  ties  of  blood 
and  domestio  affection.  The  whole  idea  of  my  life  was  raeta- 
morpbosed  like  the  colored  stars  of  a  kaleidoscope.  But  my 
star  was  not  in  the  ascendant. 

After  wallcing  about  a  mile,  I  seated  myself  upon  the  gate 
of  a  field  by  the  roadside,  and  gave  way  to  serious  reflections. 
I  felt  less  depressed  than  astonished  by  this  sudden  cha'.:gc  in 
my  life,  and  the  difficulties  which  threatened  me.  Being  of  a 
determined  character,  the  idea  of  return  and  reconciliation  did 
not  for  an  instant  occur  to  me,  Bnt  the  prospect  of  the  wide 
world  before  me  and  my  own  energies  as  my  sole  fortune,  was 
a  dazzling  and  embarrassing  thing  to  contemplate.  Whilst  I 
thus  meditated,  I  saw  the  figure  of  a  woman  ooming  towards 
me.  It  was  my  mother  returning  home.  I  dew  to  meet  her, 
and  in  a  few  words  diaolosed  to  her  what  had  happened,  and 
my  unalterable  resolution.  She  turned  very  pale ;  wept  on  my 
dioulder  for  a  long  time ;  tiien,  thrusting  her  slender  purse  into 
my  hand,  said  firmly : — 

"  G-od  bless  you,  my  dear,  dear  boy !  Hay  suooess  attend 
yon  !  Write  to  me  often,  and  tell  me  where  tc  address  you. 
Foi^ve  your  father  his  unkindness.  It  is  his  temper,  not  his 
heart,  that  Is  at  fanlt." 

"  liearest  mother,"  I  replied,  embracing  her,  "  tell  my  father 
that,  if  possible,  I  will  deserve  his  respeot,  by  my  oonduot." 
•  VOL.  I. — wo.  1.  4 
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And  so  we  parted.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  1  wept  bitterly 
in  the  desolation  of  my  solitude.  But  even  as  I  wept,  I  strode 
onwards  io  the  direotioa  of  the  great  city,  which  I  had  never 
seen,  and  which  my  imaginatioa  painted  inauoh  attractive  yet 
awful  cnloring.  For  the  first  time  the  fear  of  the  world  was 
on  me,  and  I  felt  a  dim  presentiment  that  for  the  poor  man  life 
is  a  battle. 

Nevertheless,  this  journey  was  to  me  a  period  of  happiness. 
The  wild  sensation  of  liberty  was  in  itself  a  glorious  stimulus. 
Hope  of  sucoese  was  unclouded  by  knowledge  of  the  world. 
For  the  last  time  I  enjoyed  fairly  the  freshness  of  physioal 
natare,  and  took,  as  it  were,  a  sad  farewell  of  my  old  friends, 
the  green  trees  and  tiie  shining  rivers.  Thenoeforward  I  was 
to  tread  the  dry,  dusty  streets  of  the  cities,  and  to  inhale  the 
atmosphere  of  human  care,  competition,  and  misery  ;  I  was  to 
exchange  communion  wi&  the  invisible  spirits  of  the  universe, 
for  association  and  contention  with  the  embodied  spirits  of  men, 
when  I  had  yet  to  leani  first  to  fear,  then  to  hate,  and  lastly 
to  despise.  To  love  mankind  is  denied  me.  How  can  the  vic- 
tim love  the  execntioner,  or  the  tyrant  the  slave  ? 

When  I  entered  the  city,  a  few  dollars  were  all  that  remained 
to  me.  I  hired  s  oheap  and  obscure  lodging,  and  resolved  to 
take  the  first  employment  that  offered  itself.  For  several 
weeks  I  sought  un successfully  for  a  taskmaster.  At  length, 
after  being  tednced  to  the  verge  of  destitution,  and  even  mak- 
ing some  unpleasant  experiments  as  to  man's  capacity  for  the 
enduranoe  of  hunger,  I  found  a  small  olerkahip  in  a  hard- 
ware store,  where  for  a  miserable  pittance  of  a  few  dollars 
weekly,  I  exchanged  some  twelve  hours  daily  of  my  life  and 
energies.  The  man  who  employed  me  was  a  man  of  iron,  like 
the  goods  he  dealt  in.  He  was  shrewd,  oaleulating,  and  mean, 
yet  at  the  same  time  not  without  a  oertain  ingenuity  and  en- 
terprise which  induced  him  to  listen  to  my  suggestions  as  to 
some  improvements  in  the  tools  he  dealt  in.  The  speonlation, 
which  involved  little  outlay,  and  no  risk,  was  snocessfnl,  and 
a  small  increase  of  salary  was  my  reward.  But  the  passion 
for  invention  once  indulged,  I  became  involuntarily  a  clerk  of 
the  most  objectionable  kind.  I  committed  frequently  over- 
sights and  mistakes  in  ordinary  matters  of  business,  and  was,  - 
in  oonseqaeuoe,  after  several  disagreeable  scenes,  in  whioh  I 
was  sufficiently  abused  by  my  master,  dismissed  snmmarUy, 
and  driven  to  seek  for  a  more  satisfaotory  occupation. 

Meanwhile  I  had  obteined  admission  to  a  public  library,  and 
finding  myself  now  at  leisure,  gave  myself  up  to  a  devouring 
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passion  for  stady,  which  in  a  few  weeks  got  me  oonsiderably 
in  arroar  with  my  landlord,  and  gave  me  an  intense  distaste 
for  the  slavery  of  olerkdom.  At  this  crisis,  I  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  some  youag  men  connected  with  the  press, 
and  having  written  a  few  articles  which  were  published  in  a 
weekly  paper,  resolved  rather  to  trast  to  the  hazardous  ohanoes 
of  the  pen,  than  to  pursue  a  more  certain  faut  ancongenial 
career. 

From  that  epoch  my  life  was  indeed  a  battle,  a  battle  with 
neoessity  in  its  grossest  and  most  revolting  shape.  Not  pos- 
sessing the  slightest  talent  for  rapid  and  superficial  compo- 
sition,  I  produced,  at  the  expense  of  vast  thought  and  labor, 
articles  of  a  really  useful,  but  to  drdioary  editors  and  readers, 
of  a  most  nnattraotive  stamp.  It  was  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
cutty  that  from  time  to  time  I  could  earn  the  little  absolutely 
necessary  to  support  existence.  Having  no  ambition  or  genius 
to  become  a  sueoessful  author,  I  toiled  on  in  a  state  of  the  most 
melancholy  despondency,  only  forgetting  my  misery  in  the 
visions  of  scientific  discovery  and  combination  which  the  books 
I  perused  ounticually  suggested.  Such  was  the  eagerness  with 
which  I  read  every  work  I  could  prooare  on  natural  philosophy, 
that  at  the  end  of  little  more  than  two  years  I  had  a  command 
of  the  leading  facts  in  most  sciences  sufficiently  to  enable  me 
to  launch  oat  into  the  boldest  and  most  original  speculations. 
A  peculiar  clearness  of  arrangement  and  power  of  analysis 
had  always  been  the  characteristic  of  my  mind.  By  degrees 
I  b^an  to  relax  in  my  passion  for  reading,  and  to  find  myself 
absorbed  in  a  course  of  the  strangest  and  most  audacious  reflec- 
tions. 

The  knowledge  of  my  masters  in  science  ceasing,  by  fami- 
liarity, to  dazzle,  I  began  to  criticise  their  reasoning  with  a 
stern  sense  of  equality.  I  felt  myself  one  of  their  republic, 
and  began  to  aspire  to  the  high  places,  which  too  often  ap- 
peared to  me  but  usurped  by  their  occupiers,  for  want  of  a  bold 
disputant  of  their  authority. 

One  night,  having  no  other  place  to  steep  in,  owing  to  my 
inability  to  meet  my  rent  that  morning,  I  betook  myself,  on 
the  strength  of  a  solitary  cent,  my  only  wealth,  to  the  oabin  of 
a  ferry-boat,  where  at  least  I  was  sure  of  shelter  from  the 
cold,  and  a  scat  to  rest  on.  In  the  course  of  the  night  a  gen- 
tleman of  remarkably  pleasing  and  gentle  manners  seated 
himself  at  my  side,  and,  probably  reading  in  my  worn  features 
and  shabby  garments  the  secret  of  my  position,  commenced  a 
ooBversation  with  me,  by  a  remark  as  to  the  coldness  of  the 
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weather,  which  he  followed  ap  by  observing  the  change  whioh 
had  taken  place  in  the  climate  of  late  years ;  tbenoe,  with 
easy  gradations,  he  led  ine  to  discuss  with  him  the  theories  of 
oosmugooy.  and,  apparently  struck  by  the  novelty  uf  my  re- 
marks, took  the  liberty  of  inquiring  whether  my  profession 
was  literature  1 

"  I  have  no  profession,"  was  my  answer  ;  and  its  snbdned 
despair  did  not  escape  the  stranger. 

"  Yoo  have  at  least  a  bias  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  would  advance  soience." 

"  Are  yon  versed  in  mechanics  ?" 

"They  are  embodied  mathematics.  I  have  studied  them 
deeply ;  bnt  they  are  the  A  B  C  of  science." 

"  "What  then  do  yon  study  ?" 

"  Forces ;  their  conditions  and  relations." 

"  Ha  !"  said  the  stranger,  "embodied  metaphysics?  "  At 
this  moment  the  steamer  touched  the  quay. 

"By  Jove  I"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  suddenly,  as  if  vexed 
by  something  he  had  forgotten,  "I  have  not  left  that  note  in 
Wall-street.  Perhaps  you  pass  that  way.  Would  it  be  offend- 
ing you  to  ask  you  to  leave  it  as  yon  pass  ?  It  is  of  vital  mo- 
ment ;  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  pay  a  dollar  for  the  servioe." 

"  That  is  quits  unnecessary,"  said  I,  with  the  unconquerable 
pride  of  poverty  ;  "  but  I  will  leave  the  note  to  oblige  you,  with 
pleasure." 

"  Oh  !  very  well,"  said  the  stranger,  and  hastily  scribbling 
something  in  pencil  on  the  leaf  of  his  pocket-book,  he  folded 
it  into  a  small  note,  turned  for  an  instant  to  the  light  to  write 
the  address,  placed  it  in  my  hand,  wished  me  a  friendly  good- 
night, and  strode  away  like  a  man  in  a  great  hurry,  leaving 
roe  to  relapse  into  my  despondent  misery. 

I  was  disappointed.  I  had  expected  that  he  would  at  least 
express  a  wish  to  aee  me  again  after  so  interesting  a  conver- 
sation. There  was,  too,  something  selfish  in  exacting  a  gra- 
taitous  servioe  from  a  man  so  palpably  poor  as  myself.  I 
looked  at  the  note.  To  my  amazement  the  address  was  "  To 
the  bearer."  I  opened  the  paper  and  read  these  words: — 
"  Young  student,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  improve  your 
aoquaintancB  and  serve  you  if  possible  ;  but,  weary  of  life,  hav- 
ing seen,  felt,  and  experienced  much,  resolved  no  longer  to 
bear  upon  my  heart  the  misery  of  all  mankind,  I  die  by  my 
own  will — my  life  a  failure.  But  for  yon — courage  !  Yoa 
oan  endure,  1  could  only  act.     Adieu," 

This  extraordinary  note  eaolosed  a  bill  for  fifty  dollars,   I  par- 
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sned  the  stranger — bat  in  vain  ;  I  knew  not  what  direction  he 
had  taken.  Two  days  after,  I  read  in  a  paper  an  acconnt  of  a 
snioide  committed  at  a  hotel,  by  a  gentleman  answering  in 
every  resp6ct  to  the  desoription  of  the  stranger.  A  great  sen- 
sation was  produoed  by  the  event.  It  appeared  that  he  was 
an  Englishman  of  distinction,  and  some  oelebrity  as  a  poet, 
that  he  bad  expended  his  whole  fortune  in  aots  of  extrava- 
gant benevolence ;  and  that,  being  too  proud  to  endure  ex- 
istence oo  the  ordinary  terms  of  humanity,  he  had  given  me 
his  last  fifty  dollars,  and  departed  for  another  life  with  the 
coolness  of  a  traveller  who  sets  out  for  another  continent. 

But,  to  return  to  the  night  of  our  meerting.  After  my  un- 
saccessful  pursuit  of  the  stranger,  I  returned  to  the  ferry-boat 
with  a  heart  divided  by  the  most  opposite  emotions.  I  had  found 
and  lost  a  generous  and  noble  friend.  It  seemed  almost  as  though 
my  life  had  been  saved  atthe  expense  of  another's.  On  that  night 
I  shed  the  last  tears  which  earth  has  been  abb  to  extort  from 
ray  hard  mature.  Bitterly  I  wept,  till  with  the  dawn  of 
morning  I  onoe  more  found  myself  treading  the  hard  pavement 
of  the  dismal  and  deserted  streets  Oh !  those  streets, — those 
sad,  cruel,  rocky  streets  !  how  often  in  great  cities  have  the 
weary  steps  of  neglected  and  despairing  genius  made  mournful 
music  for  the  sorrowing  angels  of  heaven,  longing  to  snatch 
diem  up  to  their  white  bosoms  midway  upon  the  martyrdom  of 
glory  \    But  he  who  would  ascend  the  mountain,  must  scale  the 

Ereoipice.  He  who  would  rise  to  heaven  must  first  descend  to 
ell,  unless,  like  me,  he  stray  madly  into  that  country  of  which 
DO  traveller  has  written,  no  poet  fabled  ;  icy  and  desolate  region 
where  the  sun's  rays  are  pale  and  cold,  and  the  heart  ceases  to 
vibrate  in  harmony  with  nature,  whilst  yet  continuing  to  pul- 
sate in  mockery  of  life. 

I  satisfied  the  cravings  of  my  famished  body,  and  for  two 
days  continued  without  cessation  to  make  fruitless  inquiries 
for  the  stranger.  On  the  third  morning,  the  news  of  his  death 
reached  me.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  I  began  to  form  projects 
for  my  own  future.  But  I  was  a  changed  man  ;  the  solemn 
incident  which  had  interrupted  the  monotonous  misery  of  my 
life,  had  stirred  all  the  hidden  depths  of  a  soul  fathomless  as 
the  abysses  of  space,  of  which  indeed  every  soul  is  the  micro- 
cosm. I  seemed  to  have  inherited  the  terrible  burden  of  which 
the  stranger  had  spoken  in  his  note.  It  was  no  longer  my  own 
petty  miseries  that  occupied  mo,  but  the  idea  of  the  universal 
misery  extending  over  the  habitable  earth. 

"  0 !  great  and  noble  spirit,"  I  murmured,  "never,  never 
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will  I  forget  that  thy  latest  act  was  odc  of  strange  and  pene* 
trating  kindness  to  an  anknown  outcast.  As  thoD  hast  lived, 
so  will  I  live  ;  oar  roads  may  be  diverse,  oar  aims  shall  be  the 
same ;  and,  if  ever  I  feel  tempted  to  degrade  my  sonl  by  a 
mean  or  cowardly  action,  I  will  pray  to  thy  disembodied  self 
to  inspire  me  by  thy  iovisible  presence  with  strength  to  resist 
temptation," 

I  now  resolved  to  qnit  New  York.  I  had  written  a  work  on 
"  Imponderable  Flnids,"  for  which  I  had  beennnable  to  find  a 
poblisher  ;  and  I  had  made  several  practical  inventions,  whioh 
DO  capitalist  would  entertain,  on  account  of  their  startling  no- 
velty, the  great  expense  of  carrying  them  out  in  practice,  and 
my  incapacity  from  sheer  poverty  to  produce  working  models 
of  my  inventions. 

I  determined  to  go  to  London.  Surely,  thought  I,  in  the 
market  of  the  world,  I  shall  find  men  ready  to  appreciate  my 
discoveries — publishers  eager  in  purchase  my  works.  I  will  go 
to  London ;  I  will  accumulate  wealth  ;  I  will  pursue  my 
investigations  of  the  profoundest  arcana  of  science  ;  I  will 
study;  I  will  experimentalize;  I  will  invent;  I  will  create 
machine  giants,  with  limbs  of  iron,  compared  to  which  all 
engines  of  the  past  shall  be  as  feeble  pigmies  ;  I  will  annihilate 
poverty,  by  illimitable  increase  and  facility  of  production ;  I 
will  overthrow  the  fallacies  of  political  economy,  by  the  revo- 
IntioQ  of  all  existing  relations  between  labor  and  capital ;  in 
a  word,  I  will  become  the  God  of  the  earth,  by  the  power  of 
Dnrivalled  knowledge,  and  I  will  make  a  paradise  of  my  king- 
dom, by  the  grandeur  of  the  ideas  which  shall  guide  the  use 
of  my  power." 

Such  were  the  reveries  of  a  madman,  who,  with  fifty  dollars 
for  capital,  and  a  new  idea  for  an  introduction,  set  sail  for  Eng- 
land, to  commence  a  sleepless  war  against  that  concrete  mass 
of  ignorance,  selfishness,  and  stupidity,  which  is  called  so- 
ciety ;  that  chaos  of  vile  materials,  which  seems  to  exist  only 
for  intellect  to  mould,  to  revolutionize,  and  contend  with,  until 
finding  a  grave  of  rest,  amid  the  heterogeneous  oonfasion  of 
discordant  elements  and  monstrosities  of  repulsive  vitalism. 

On  the  dial  of  Time  are  mighty  numerals ;  millions,  and 
quintillions,  and  deoillions  of  years,  fabulous  periods  over  which 
thought  passes  as  over  seconds  of  human  measure.  Ichthyo- 
sauri no  longer  drag  their  hideous  length  over  the  slimy  sur- 
face of  an  infant  globe.  Dodos,  in  ranky  vegetating  isles,  the 
wingless  birds  of  an  age,  when  quadrupeds  were  not,  have 
passed  away  into  the  ghost-world  of  science,  from  which  cun- 
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Ding  philosophers  upraise  them  for  our  amazement.  Nature  im- 
proves with  practice.  There  are  many  respectable  classes  of 
men  who  shall,  ere  long,  be  the  ichthyosauri  and  dodos  of  future 
aoienoa.  "Wondering  students  then  shall  read  how  human 
ichthyosanri  wore  in  those  days,  who  ever  grovelled  in  the  slime 
of  selfishness  and  ignorance  ;  human  dodos,  without  wings  to 
their  souls,  to  whom  the  free  air  of  thought  was  inaccessible, 
and  how  these  imperfect,  grovelling,  and  wingless  men  passed 
away  and  became  traditions,  fossil  statesmen,  generals,  tra- 
ders, and  journalists,  to  be  seen  in  Barnum's  museums  of  those 
days,  with  actual  fossil  Barnnms,  as  the  drollest  curiosities 
amongst  them. 

During  the  voyage,  I  meditated  on  the  vast  field  of  creative 
activity  which  my  idea  had  opened.  I  revelled  in  the  compli- 
cated construotion  of  a  thousand  varied  applications  of  the  bound- 
less sources  of  power  and  motion  my  discovery  had  given  me. 
Often  I  half  fancied  that  the  idea  itself  might  bo  an  illusion, 
a  dream ;  that  I  should  wake  up  and  find  myself  cured  of  the 
stnpendons  hallucination.  But  it  was  not  so.  I  was  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  mistake  chaos  for  order,  or  dreaming  for 
science-  I  have  lived  to  curse  the  painful  clearness  of  vision 
which  enables  me  alike  to  penetrate,  at  a  glance,  the  souls  of 
men  and  the  foundations  of  a  system.  The  idea  was  a  truth  ; 
the  greatest  practical  truth  with  which  science  had  ever 
dealt. 

This  truth  is,  and  ever  shall  remain,  a  secret.  But,  lest  its 
existence  should  be  deemed  an  imposture,  and  my  possession 
of  it  a  pretence,  I  will  sufficiently  indicate  its  nature  to  con- 
vince, and,  at  the  same  time,  mislead  the  studious,  who  will 
vainly  ponder  over  the  meaning  of  the  enigma,  of  which  the 
key  is  in  the  hands  of  the  master  alono.  The  secret  may  be 
torn  from  nature  by  others,  as  I  myself  did  wrench  it.  From 
me  it  shall  never  part,  even  as  a  death-bed  legacy. 

Force,  or  primitive  motion,  is  of  a  nature  entirely  different 
from  that  whioh  all  past  philosophers  have  imagined.  What 
is  called  inertia,  is  the  active  converse  of  motion.  Ail  force 
radiates  and  converges.  The  part  is  equal  to  the  whole.  Di- 
vision and  multiplication  are  convertible  terms.  Every  par- 
tiole  of  matter  is  instinct  with  perpetual  motion.  Every  mo- 
tive force  is  infinite,  and  moves  the  universe.  But  vague, 
mystical,  and  meaningless  as  these  phrases  may  souud  to  the 
majority  of  readers,  I  dare  not  proceed.  Already  I  have  said 
too  much,  perhaps,  for  the  safety  of  my  secret — that  marvel- 
loas  discovery  which  a  thousand  times  have  i  explained  and 
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desoanted  upoa  to  fools  who  Ootild  cot  recognize  the  talisman 
when  before  their  eyes,  who  refused  to  clutch  the  philosopher'a 
stone  whea  ofTered  to  their  grasp.  To  them  the  revelation  was 
profound  est  silence. 

There  is  one  discovery  I  have  not  yet  made.  It  is  the  depth 
of  hnman  stupidity.  I  hope  yet  to  fathom  it.  Would  there 
were  equal  hope  of  discovering  its  antidote ! 

During  the  voyage,  I  meditated  oa  all  these  things,  and  de- 
vised my  scheme  of  action.  I  possessed  the  secret  so  long 
coveted  by  men,  if  not  in  the  precise  sense  in  which  they  un- 
derstood it,  the  secret  of  perpetual  and  inexhaustible  motion. 
I  possessed,  moreover,  the  knowledge  and  the  power  to  direct 
the  application  of  this  force  to  every  detail  of  manufacturing 
operations,  locomotion,  and  agriculture.  I  possessed  every- 
thing but  the  pecuniary  means  of  demonstrating  my  ideas  by 
a  model  which  might  cost,  at  the  utmost,  five  hundred  dollars. 

Reader,  for  twenty  long  and  hatefnl  years  of  suffering,  I 
never  possessed  fifty  dollars  beyond  what  I  required  for  my 
most  immediate  necessity,  and  in  no  one  case  did  I,  during 
that  whole  period,  possess  a  single  dollar  beyond  the  amount 
which  I  was  indebted  to  needy  and  pressing  creditors. 

With  all  my  science,  I  lacked  the  science  of  living. 

The  voyage  was  over.  The  nights  on  deck,  when,  alone  of 
all  the  passengers,  I,  wrapped  in  my  rough  pilot  coat,  re- 
velled in  the  storm,  bounded  with  the  waves,  laughed  at  the 
dashing  spray,  and  held  communion  with  the  wild  spirits  of 
the  sea  and  air,  these  were  at  an  end.  Whilst  on  the  sea,  I 
felt  as  if  I  had  a  friend  in  old  Oceanos,  with  his  million  tra- 
ditions and  unfathomable  mysteries.  Often  'mid  the  howlings 
of  the  storm  I  recited  poems  of  my  departed  benefactor,  whose 
works  I  had  procured  at  New  York — my  sole  preparation  for 
the  voyage;  wild,  deep-diving  invocations  of  mighty  and  in- 
toxicating phantasms !  Often  I  sang  them  to  mad  tunes,  to 
the  roaring  sea's  accompaniment  I 

Bat  those  were  vanished  pleasures.  Again  my  feet  were  oa 
the  hard  stones  of  a  mighty  city,  of  ail  earth's  cities  the 
mightiest.  My  feet  were  on  the  hard  stones — emblem  of  the 
hearts  I  was  to  encounter,  of  the  fate  that  was  preparing  for 
me. 

I  had  now  a  task  before  me :  to  find  a  capitalist.  In  that 
phrase  is  summed  up  for  the  poverty-stricken  inventor  all  the 
hell  of  which  priests  fable,  and  at  which  fools  tremble. 

Brief  shall  be  ray  description  of  this  Inferno,  I  have  seen 
in  one  week,  one  hundred  capitahsts  who  came  in  answer  to  an 
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advertisement,  all  buroiiig  with  an  insatiable  thirst  of  gold, 
yet  all  too  mean  so  cowardly  to  risk  a  single  hundred  pounds 
for  the  prospect  of  unbounded  wealth  I 

In  vain  I  have  remonstrated  with  their  unreasonable  oupidity. 
In  vain,  in  other  oases,  I  have  frankly  told  my  secret,  which 
they  could  not  understand,  and  illustrated  it  by  simple  experi- 
ments, from  whioh  they  were  incapable  of  drawing  coaolu- 
sioDS.  In  vain  have  I  exhausted  analogy  in  striving  to  per- 
suade a  brainless  merchant  of  the  feasibility  of  my  schemes. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  one,  "  I  see  very  well  that  there  is  something 
in  it.  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  a  very  clever  man  ;  but  sup-' 
pose  it  fails,  what  becomes  of  my  hundred  pounds  ?" 

Another  would  say,  "  Ah !  yes,  on  a  small  scale  an  experi- 
ment ^ay  succeed  ;  but  on  a  large  soale,  it  is  very  different." 

"Why  so?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh !  I  have  always  found  it  so." 

"  Idiot,"  I  replied,  oontemptnoasly,  "  you  never  tried  an  ex- 
periment in  your  life,  and  if  you  aaw  one  tried,  you  were 
onable  to  comprehend  it!" 

"  You  are  a  beggarly  scoundrel  and  adventurer,  trying  to 
extort  money  on  false  pretences,  you — "  here  I  stopped  the  re- 
spectable Englishman,  by  opening  the  door,  and  fairly  throw- 
ing him  down  stairs,  for  whioh  offence  I — I,  the  king  of  science, 
the  discoverer  of  the  greatest  of  earth's  secrets — was  Imprisoned 
for  seven  days  in  a  common  jail. 

This  gave  me  a  lesson.  I  threw  no  more  capitalists  down 
stairs,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  succeeded  in  convincing  none 
of  the  truth  or  practicability  of  my  projects.  Yet  it  was  not 
for  want  of  huoting.  I  hunted  capitalists  as  a  sportsman 
hnnts  his  game.  I  grew  quite  a  connoisseur  in  these  sort  of 
beasts.  I  could  measure  capacities  with  a  look,  a  man's  de- 
gree of  understanding  by  a  glance  at  his  phrenological  develop- 
ment, Uore  than  once,  I  said  to  a  fat,  self-complacent  old  mil- 
lionaire— "  Sir,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  affair  with 
you.     Good  morning  I     Excuse  the  liberty." 

"  Stop,  stop,  why  so  ?  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Minus,"  I  would  answer,  tooohing  my  head  with  my  fin- 
ger, and  leaving  him  under  the  impression  that  I  was  a  mad- 
man, and  not  he — a  fool. 

The  ha  If- enlightened,  self-sufficient  ignoramuses  gave  me  the 
most  trouble.  These  miserable  creatures  would  dispute  with 
me,  till  I  told  them  frankly  that  they  had  yet  to  go  to  sohool. 
The  actual  men  of  science  were  utterly  impracticable.  They 
immediately  strained  every  nerve  to  show  themselves  superior 
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to  me,  by  demonstrating  the  fallaoy  of  my  vi6^v8.  One  only 
partially  caught  the  profound  mesning  of  my  enigmatical 
hiiita,  for  by  this  time  I  had  grown  savagely  tenacious  of  my 
secret.  It  was  my  only  possession,  my  only  consolation,  and 
I  cherished  it  proportionately.  The  consciousness  of  the  power 
which  this  secret  gave  me,  raised  me  above  the  herd  of  men, 
in  every  other  way  my  worldly  masters. 

I  had  become  a  sad  vagabond  ;  I  had  tried  the  press,  and 
occasionally  got  a  paragraph  into  a  paper,  as  what  is  called 
a,  penny>a4iner,  but  I  was  ragged,  starving,  and  hunted 
from  lodging  to  lodging,  for  the  most  part.  Sometimes  I 
slept  in  &e  open  air,  in  the  parka  on  benches,  or  under  arch- 
ways.  Uy  beard  was  nnshom,  my  linen  unwashed.  I  became 
a  oynio.  I  began  to  despise  men  too  deeply  to  value  their 
opinion.  My  auSetings  made  me  ferocious  in  manner.  I  was 
generally  considered  mad.  One  day,  in  a  starving  state,  I 
took  a  large  book  from  a  bookstall,  and  walking  into  the  shop, 
sold  it  to  the  bookseller,  who,  as  it  was  a  common  edition, 
readily  gave  me  one-four^  of  tiie  price  it  had  been  marked  in 
his  window.  This  I  thought  an  excellent  joke  at  the  time, 
and  langhed  secretly  over  for  many  days.  The  man  was  a  Jew, 
and  I  had  learned  that  Jews  were  cunning  people.  But  I  think 
English  traders  are  qatte  as  cunning,  and  fully  as  ignoble. 

I  grew  to  hate  traders,  from  the  petty  shopkeeper  who  sold 
me  an  ounce  of  chiccory  instead  of  coffee^to  the  great  capital- 
ist, who  repulsed  ray  inventions  without  examination  in  his 
selfish  ignorance.  So  much  did  I  hate  them,  that  I  often 
used  to  mock  them  for  pastime,  and  ask  them,  as  I  passed 
along,  how  many  people  they  had  cheated  that  day,  and  how 
mu(£  one  of  their  pound  weights  might  truly  weigh  ?  They 
scowled  upon  me  in  reply,  and  some  answered  abusively; 
but  I  never  stayed  to  hear  them.  This  race  of  men  in  Eng- 
land are  all  cowards.  I  considered  that  if  it  were  possible  to 
rob  them,  they  were  to  be  regarded  as  no  better  than  the  bees 
from  which  the  honey  is  taken  without  meroy. 

As  I  grew  poorer  and  poorer,  I  consorted  only  with  mechanics, 
and  from  time  to  time  a  few  strange  vagabonds  like  myself, 
who  had  seen  better  days,  and  we  had  a  sort  of  miserable 
sociability ;  and  when  we  had  earned  or  borrowed  a  shilling, 
we  would  go  together  and  make  a  meal  at  a  coffee  shop,  or 
dynk  ale  at  a  public  house,  as  they  call  drinking  saloons  in 
England,  and  be  quite  happy  for  the  moment  in  a  wretched, 
obscure  way. 

Once,  however,  I  wrote  an  article  on  galvanism,  and  for- 
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warded  it  to  the  editor  of  a.  soientifio  periodical.  To  my  snr- 
prise  ]  received,  in  a  few  days,  a  polite  note  requeating  me  to 
call.  When  I  entered  his  room,  the  editor,  a  little  dark  man, 
with  small  eyes  and  a  very  large  nose,  on  whioh  rested  a  pair  of 
green  spectacles,  observed  my  strange  appearance  with  the 
greatest  astonishment.  With  pretended  sympathy,  he  inqnired 
into  my  position,  and  told  me  that  as  he  was  in  want  of  apri- 
Tate  secretary,  he  would  engage  me  at  a  salary  of  a  pound 
a  week,  if  it  suited  me.  I  eagerly  closed  with  the  offer,  and 
wrote  for  this  man,  besides  numbers  of  papers  for  his  journal, 
a  most  important  work  on  dynamics,  which  had  a  large  sale 
afterwards,  bat  on  the  oompletion  of  which  he  discharged  me, 
and  thus  onoe  more  threw  me  on  the  world.  But  when  I 
learned,  as  I  did  from  the  papers,  of  the  success  of  my  work, 
published  in  the  little  editor's  name,  I  was  seized  with  a  fierce 
8nger,'and  going  straight  to  him,  I  spoke  thus  : — 

"  Man  \  I  am  willing  that  yon  shall  establish  a  repntatiou  on 
the  basis  of  my  labor,  but  for  the  money  which  you  receive  for 
the  work,  it  shall  be  mine.  Deduct,  therefore,  the  four  months' 
salary  yon  paid  me,  and  hand  me  over  the  money  !" 

Now  the  editor  liad  received  three  hundred  pounds  for  the 
work,  and  my  salary  for  four  months  was  sixteen  pounds. 
Therefore  he  pot  on  an  air  of  intense  astonishment  and  indig- 
nation, and  told  me  that  I  had  agreed  to  work  at  a  certain 
rate,  that  he  had  honestly  paid  for  that  work,  and  similar  hy- 
pocrisies, which  he  concluded  by  offering  me  ten  pounds  as  a 
compromise. 

"Wretch  I"  I  replied,  "know  that  the  sum  of  which  you  have 
robbed  me  would  have  enabled  me  to  produce  the  grandest  in- 
vention  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  Take  your  choice  be- 
tween exposure  and  restitution!" 

"You  know  I  dictated  the  work  to  you,"  said  the  little  man 
with  marvellous  effrontery. 

I  strode  away  in  silence.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  a  newspaper 
revealing  his  imposture,  that  very  night. 

Two  months  later  I  was  arrested  for  the  costs  of  an  action 
for  defamation  of  character,  brought  against  me  by  the  editor, 
and  which  I  oould  get  no  lawyer  to  defend.  I  was  held  up  in 
all  the  papers  to  public  contempt  as  a  liar,  and  I  only  escaped 
from  prison  by  being  transferred  to  a  mad-house  on  account  of 
my  persistence  in  raving  of  my  invention,  and  my  eloquent 
letters  written  to  people  of  distinction,  requesting  their  assist- 
snce  in  producing  it. 

It  wasafter  fifteen  years  passed  in  a  public  pauper  mad-house 
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that  I  succeeded  by  stratagema,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  apon,  in  escaping  from  its  walb,  and  once  more  regaining 
my  liberty.  I  had  been  carried  to  IJie  asylum  a  yoaog  man 
of  five  and  twenty  ;  I  escaped  at  the  age  of  forty,  prema- 
turely gray,  with  a  heart  hardened  into  granite  by  the  stern 
■sense  of  irreparable  wrong,  and  with  a  power  which  made  me 
what  I  am — your  master. 

I  had  wasted  the  brightness  of  youth  in  intolerable  misery, 
the  prime  of  manhood  in  a  loathsome  prison.  The  world  had 
been  ray  foe,  and  vengeance  was  in  my  hands. 

I  possessed  the  power  to  blesa  mankind  by  infinite  material 
creation.  I  also  possessed  the  power  to  sweep  them  from 
the  bosom  of  the  earth.  In  the  solitude  of  my  mad-house 
cell,  amid  the  clanking  of  maniac  chains  and  the  howling  of 
demoniacs,  a  fiendlike  thought  crossed  my  brain  as  the  glare 
of  an  incendiary's  torch  flashes  across  the  wall  of  the  doomed 
mansion.  Hitherto  my  soul  had  been  exclusively  occupied 
with  one  thought — the  happiness  of  men,  the  annihilation  of 
their  woes ;  now  a  new  idea  forced  itself  upon  me,  the  idea 
of  destruction,  of  unlimited  havoc,  of  death  made  easy  by  a 
soienoe  to  which  the  arts  of  Archimedes  were  mere  trifling. 

Deeply  versed  in  chemistry,  I  pondered  on  the  powers  and 
application  of  explosives,  until  step  by  step  I  ascended  the 
balefnl  eminence  of  infernal  dominion.  That  I  could  carry 
about  my  person  the  means  of  destroying  an  army  or  a  citadel 
was  nothing.  I  lit  upon  a  mode  of  projection  so  distant  in 
its  range  that  its  operation  must  appear  miraculous,  whilst 
its  certainty  surpassed  the  most  accurate  oalculations  of  ordi- 
nary gunnery,  at  common  distances.  All  this,  which  in  my 
cell  I  could  but  meditate,  I  have  tiinoo  realized  by  experiment. 
On  one  occasion  I  destroyed  from  the  summit  of  a  mountain  a 
vast  herd  of  buSaloes  grazing  at  ten  miles  distance ;  and  it 
was  I,  and  not  the  lightning,  who  at  the  distance  of  nearly 
seven  leagues  destroyed  the  Hapsburg  tower  at  B.atisboo,  as  I 
could,  if  I  willed,  destroy  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  itself,  did  I 
not  oherbh  it  as  one  of  the  most  splendid  curses  with  which 
the  coward  tribe  of  men  wore  ever  afflicted  and  degraded. 

On  leaving  the  mad-house,  my  first  visit  was  to  the  post- 
office,  where  I  found  letters  announcing  the  death  of  ray 
parents,  and  containing  drafts  for  money  from  the  executors. 
My  isther  had,  after  all,  died  a  millionaire.  A  town  had  been 
built  upon  his  land,  owing  to  a  new  railway  communication, 
and  I — I  thedespised,  starved,  hunted  wretoh,  was  rich  enough 
to  hare  carried  out  a  thousand  inventions  had  I  willed  it.     But 
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I  willed  it  not— my  modela  were  made  and  destroyed  for  my 
own  satisfaotion.  My  seorets  shall  die  with  their  disooverer. 
Id  contempt  of  mankiad  and  ita  meanness,  I  rave  the  earth 
consorting  with  vagabonds  and  outoasts.  It  is  for  them 
alone  I  am  rich.  No  trader's  store  can  ever  boast  of  my  pre- 
sence. I  would  OS  80on  ask  an  ape,  as  a  banker  or  merchant 
to  share  my  hospitality.  I  know  thom,  I  loathe  them,  I  despise 
them,  calm  in  the  terrible  consciousness  of  unbounded  and  ir- 
resistible power. 

The  secret  of  happiness  I  refuse  to  men  for  vengeance.     I 
spare  their  lives,  not  so  much  from  pity  as  from  contempt. 

W.  N. 


THE   POET. 

Sjtr :  will  [he  Poet  come  ? 
Or  will  this  Bge  be  dumb, 
And  die,  ita  noblest  thoughls 
By  living  lips  uautleredf 
Are  thf.se  llie  glorious  lays, 
Tbe^e  eongs  at  owla  niid  j«;b,  | 
These  puny  sieha  snd  cries, 
In  metres  feebfy  muttered  7 

Or  aitteth  there  somewhere 
That  being  lone  and  rare, 
The  pole-srar  of  his  age, 
Striker  of  chorda  vibrating ; 
Spirit  of  impulse  new. 
To  whom  U  giv'n  to  view 
Creaiion's  onward  stream, 
Of  beauty  undulattug  1 

Where  aita  he  ?  let  me  know, 
That  1  my  aonl  may  throw 
Before  his  god-)ike  feet. 
In  pride's  proad  immolation  I 
Thai!  may  boldly  aay — 
"  Behold  the  future's  ray ! 
Behold,  at  length,  a  roan 
Worthy  of  it--"*'—'" 


Vainly  I  look  around. 
Vainly  I  catch  each  aound. 
That  comes  from  far  or  near, 
Blown  to  me  on  the  breezei ; 
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In  vaJD  do  nccenta  wenk 
The  open  portal  eeek 
Of  ihis  mine  ear  bo  true, 
Which  but  trne  music  pleaaes. 

Awey,  each  jinglJDg  tone ! 
I'd  ratljer  Bit  alone, 
Ptesfine  my  grand  Ideal, 
And  silent  dream  for  ever. 
Than  give  pale  doubling  praise 
To  tlioBs,  who  cannot  raiae 
One  ghoat  upon  the  shore 
Of  Styx,  the  Bpectral  river. 

Who  cannot  raise  one  ghost, 
Uestore  one  vision  lost, 
Or  throw  one  spark  of  flame 
To  aid  the  mine's  explosion, — 
The  mine  of  thought's  bold  creiv 
Who  still  their  ends  nuraue 
In  scorn  of  fools  ana  kaaves, 
□  chain  or  ocean ! 


The  bard  shonid  sail  before. 
Not  rest  beside  the  shore. 
And  watch  the  fickle  waves 
In  fickle  sunshine  dancing. 
His  place  is  on  the  prow. 
Not  idly  lulled  below. 
Blown  onward  hy  the  blast 
Of  tempest  thoughts  advancing. 

His  brows  are  crowned  to  guide, 
Od  Nature's  storms  to  ride. 
The  hero  of  the  war. 
Adventure's  fearless  Sea-king. 
His  Bonl  obeys  no  law. 
Save  that,  it  leama  to  draw 
From  Nature's  deep-toned  voice. 
Within  his  bosom  speaking. 

Where  is  he  ?  where  is  he, 

The  monarch  of  the  free, 

The  odIj  king  of  men, 

To  whom  proud  knees  are  bended 

Where  is  uiia  earth-born  god. 

This  Jupiter,  whose  nod 

At  once  commands,  with  words 

Hamxmkias,  heaveiHJeseended  1 

Where  is  he  7  tell  me,  where  ? 
Ye  virgins  pare  and  fair, 
Whose  black  or  golden  locks 
Id  silken  banda  are  braided ; 
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Whoea  eyes  are  aUrry  light, 
Or  love'i  approach  invite 
In  Bofler,  deeper  hues, 
By  longer  ksbea  shaded  ! 

Where  ia  he  T  tell  me,  where  J 
Ye  ^oaihs,  whooe  noble  ait 
Proclaims  the  poet'a  hairt, 
Aod  fathomleaa  ambiiian  ! 
Where  ia  joor  peerlena  king, 
The  man  foredoomed  to  sing 
For  Bgea,  that  IraoaceDd 
A  tbonsand  thrones'  perdition  7 

Where  ia  he  ?  tell  me,  where? 
Ye  canning  men,  who  dare 
To  cast,  in  hope  Bod  faith, 
Voor  bread  npon  the  waters  1 
Ye  merchaots  of  the  land. 
Sold,  enterprising  tend ! 
Whoae  toils  give  reat  and  joy 
To  happier  aons  and  danghtera? 

Where  ia  he  7  O  ye  wise ! 
Who  b«ttle  with  the  liet, 
That  ever  rise  again, 
In  spite  of  earthly  aagea  T 
Where  ia  the  man  who  give* 
The  sum  of  all  your  lives 
Ita  best  and  purest  form, 
On  life's  iminoita.1  pages ! 

Where  is  ho  7  tell  me,  where  J 
And  care  the  lone  despair. 
That  drives  me,  Uke  the  dark 
Sad  wanderer  of  the  fable, 
To  rove  o'er  earth's  broad  face. 
Without  a  restiag'pbte«. 
By  fierce  desire,  of  sleep 
Deprived — to  die,  unable ! 

I  know  he  is,  and  breathes ; 

His  diadem  en  wreathes 

Some  fair  and  stainleag  hand, 

Some  nymph  of  charms  transcendent 

Doth  he  some  palace  tread  T 

Or  battles  be  for  bread. 

By  hia  ■ 


I  know  be  lives,  bat  where  f 
O  tell  me— yet  what  care 
Have  ye  of  this  my  heart. 
Beneath  its  burden  breaking! 
Alas !  ye  wonld  not  know 
The  poel-chief,  altho' 
He  stood  before  your  eyes, 
Hia  voice  wild  music  making! 
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THE  JAPAN  EXPEDITION  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 

TaiB  is  essentially  a  oommeroial  age.  Dreamers  may  oall  it 
the  age  of  iron ;  aod  ingenious  M.  Comte  may  deinoostrato 
beyond  a  doubt  that  it  is  the  age  of  positive  science.  For  odf 
part,  without  uodertaking  to  translate  into  plain  language  the 
metaphor  of  the  one,  or  to  accept  the  olever  paradoxes  of  the 
other,  we  feel  safe  in  asserting,  that  no  peculiarity  distin- 
guishes this  century  from  all  o^ers,  in  so  marked  a  manner, 
as  the  prodigious  development  of  trade  it  has  witnessed.  One 
set  of  critics  may  groan  over  the  poetical  glories  of  the  past, 
and  sigh  for  the  days  when  Hilton  sang  and  Raphael  painted  ; 
while  another,  who  redeem  their  want  of  learning  and  taste 
by  the  novelty  and  boldness  of  their  views,  may  proolaim 
Lamartine  and  Hood,  Landseer  and  Hillay,  to  be  immeasur- 
ably Buperior  to  their  aaoestora  in  literature  and  art.  A  pro- 
fessoi'  of  belles-lettres  at  Boston  may  inform  his  scholars  that 
the  muse  of  oratory  fled  from  the  earth  when  Burke  died,  and 
Vergniaud  mounted  the  soafToId ;  while  another  professor  at 
New  York  may  prefer  Webster  to  Demosthenes,  and  Maoaulay 
to  Cicero.  Of  what  praotioal  avail  such  controversies  may 
be,  we  have  yet  to  learn  ;  and,  until  light  breaks  In  upon  us, 
we  leave  their  aolation  to  minds  more  practised  in  such  dis- 
cussions, and  content  ourselves  with  claiming  for  onr  age  a 
sapremaoy  which  no  one  will  be  inclined  to  contest.  To  the 
nineteenth  century  belongs  the  glory  of  having  contributed 
more  largely,  than  any  two  of  its  predecessors,  to  the  exten- 
sion of  commercial  intercourse  between  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Steamers  were  a  vast  stride  ;  railroads  were  equally 
efficient  instrameats ;  and  telegraphs  are  destined  to  be  still 
more  potent  workers,  in  the  great  task  of  knitting  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  into  one  great  family.  Xo  bind  together  the 
people  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  to  familiarize  the 
inhabitants  of  one  nation  with  the  manners,  customs,  and 
habits  of  every  other ;  to  dispel  prejudices,  the  relics  of  bar- 
barous ages ;  to  attach  each  State  to  all  others,  by  the  solid 
bond  of  one  common  interest ;  to  efTaoe,  as  far  as  possible, 
injurious  distinctions,  and  lay  freely  before  the  whole  world 
the  treasures  of  each  separate  portion— such  has  been  the 
aim — such,  we  trust,  will  be  the  result  of  the  labors  of  man- 
kind during  the  nineteenth  century. 
At  the  present  day,  no  State  can  be  saffered  to  shut  itself 
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ont  from  the  comity  of  natinns,  any  more  than  a  private  citi- 
zen can  be  allowed  to  withdraw  from  the  common  labors  and 
dangers  of  his  fellow-citizens.  What  the  latter  owes  to  the 
other  members  of  the  commonwealth,  the  former  owea  to  the 
assemblage  of  nations  which  inhabit  the  world.  A  social 
contract  exists  in  both  oases ;  and  though  it  be  in  both 
varied  and  strengthened,  in  particular  instances,  by  treaties 
and  partnerships,  it  ia  not  the  iesa  binding  when  none  soch 
exist.  We  have  all  certain  duties  to  fulfil,  both  collectively 
and  individually :  daties  imposed  by  the  common  conditions  of 
our  existence,  and  the  relative  position  in  which  we  are  placed 
towards  one  another.  Providence  has  so  disposed  its  bounties 
that  a  full  enjoyment  of  them  cannot  be  obtained  by  any  man 
who  leads  a  life  of  seclusion,  or  by  any  nation  which  refuses 
to  hold  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  such  a 
course  of  conduct,  besides  being  directly  detrimental  to  those 
who  pursne  it,  is  indirectly  but  not  less  seriously  injurious  to 
the  other  parties  to  the  oontraot.  Society  is  a  heavy  loser 
when  one  of  its  members  withdraws  from  its  sphere  and  re- 
fdses  to  contribute  his  quota  of  labor  and  intelligenoe  to  its 
advancement :  and  if,  besides  the  talent  entrusted  to  htm,  the 
wilful  outcast  bury  in  the  earth  any  treasures  which  would 
have  proved  beneficial  to  his  kind,  the  injury  done  is  so  great 
that  the  municipal  law  can  interfere  to  prevent  it.  The  wrong 
done  to  the  oitizens  of  a  State  and  to  the  world  is  proportion- 
ately greater,  when  its  authorities  encirele  it  with  an  inviolable 
quarantine — when  a  veil  of  mystery  is  oast  around  its  borders, 
and  the  Draconian  punishment,  death,  is  decreed  alike  against 
the  foreigner  who  attempts  an  entrance  and  the  citizen  who 
meditates  an  exit.  The  former  is  deprived  of  his  rightful  par- 
ticipation in  natural  treasures,  which  were  intended  for  the 
general  benefit  of  humanity ;  and  the  latter  is  forcibly  pre- 
eluded  from  sharing  in  the  civilization  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
TTafurtunately,  so  long  as  the  law  of  nations  remains  but  a 
splendid  theory,  to  be  talhed  of  and  discarded  at  the  will  of 
miers,  there  is  no  legal  tribunal  before  which  such  an  offend- 
ing State  can  be  properly  summoned.  The  world  contains  no 
court  which  can  adjudicate  on  the  wrong,  and  decree  a  suit- 
able punishment  and  amends.  Any  nation  that  has  the 
strength  may  be  the  accuser,  judge,  and  executioner. 

If  any  who  read  these  lines,  feel  disposed  to  charge  us  with 
"filibnsterism,"  our  reply  shall  be  brief  and  explicit.  Fill- 
basterism  we  take  to  be  robbery  on  a  grand  scale — robbery 
by  a  nation,  an  army,  or  a  fleet.     To  that — as  to  every  spe- 
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cies  ami  degree  of  coiifoiinding  the  meum  and  lutim — we  are 
unalterably  uppused ,  and  shall,  if  called  on  30  to  do,  express 
our  sentiments  thereon  in  an  unequivocal  tone.  But  the  mere 
enforcing  the  reciprocal  duties  of  nations  one  towards  another, 
is  no  robbery  :  we  do  no  injury  to  oiir  neighbor  if  we  compel 
him  to  live  on  such  terms  with  us  as  will  most  conduce  to  our 
welfare  and  to  his  own.  Nor  does  the  maxim,  that  every  na- 
tion is  justified  in  taking  the  law  into  its  own  hands  in  suoh 
cases,  involve  any  dangerous  corollaries.  A  whole  people  sel- 
dom conspire  to  do  an  act  of  injustice  ;  and  if  they  did,  jealous 
rivals  witJiout  number  would  be  only  too  glad  of  the  pretext  to 
interfere  and  mar  their  Hcheines.  "  The  compulsory  seclusion 
of  a  nation,"  says  an  eminent  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, "is  a  wrong  not  only  to  itself,  but  to  the  civilized 
world.  Every  one  is  so  far  master  at  home,  that  the  law  of 
nations  has  been  hitherto  very  tender  of  authorizing  a  country 
7x>  force  its  commerce  or  its  society  upon  another.  But  the 
rights  of  independent  sovereignty  must  be  so  construed  as  to 
be  reconcilable  with  the  great  principles  on  which  all  titles  of 
property  or  jurisdiction  ultimately  depend.  It  is  difficult  to 
entertain  a  doubt  that  all  nations  are  justified  in  demanding 
intercourse  with  each  other,  as  a  right  of  which  it  would  be 
unjust  to  deprive  them.  Each  nation  undoubtedly  has  an  ex- 
clusive right  to  the  possession  of  its  own  territory  ;  but  it 
must  not  abuse  that  right  to  the  extent  of  debarring  all  other 
nations  from  a  participation  in  its  riches  and  virtues.  The 
only  secure  title  to  property,  whether  it  be  in  a  hovel  or  an 
empire,  is,  tltat  the  exclusive  possession  of  one  is  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all." 

Such  arc  the  principles  on  which  a  former  administration 
resolved  to  dispatch  an  expedition  to  Japan.  Rather  to  our  sur- 
prise, the  scheme  has  been  carried  out  after  four  years  bung- 
ling, by  President  Fillmore,  and  the  Mississippi  has  actually 
sailed.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  Whigs  have  not  had  the 
courage  to  place  the  matter  on  its  proper  basis.  They  shuffio, 
and  make  splendid  flourishes  about  the  "  last  link  in  the  chain 
of  civilization  ;"  and,  after  assuring  the  Emperor  of  Japan  that 
we  shall  invariably  treat  Japanese  sailors  who  may  be  wrecked 
on  our  coasts  with  the  greatest  kindness  (a  safe  enough  under- 
taking), request  as  a  favor,  that  his  Imperial  Highness  will  ex- 
plain what  he  did  with  the  American  sailors  who  were  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Japan  some  years  ago.  This  is  a  poor  sort  of 
subterfuge.  There  was  nothing  in  the  broad  priaciple-~-that 
the  United  States  will  not  suffer  any  nation  to  exclude  our 
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ships  from  its  ports— of  whioh  the  Cabinet  need  havo  been 
ashanif.d,  and  for  our  part,  we  shall  not  be  instrumental  in 
disseminating  throughoot  the  country  a  pitiful  story  about 
murdered  sailors,  when  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  a  mere  flimsy 
cloak  to  a  matt«r-of.fact,  business-like  design.  We  wish  that 
the  Japan  expedition  may  be  viewed  in  the  true  light :  that  its 
motives  may  be  honpstly  efatpd  ;  and  that  hereafter,  when  the 
Congress  of  nations  decrees  that  some  churlish  State  shall  be 
mnlcted  for  its  surly  behavior  to  its  neighbors,  it  may  be  well 
recotleoted  that  the  United  States  was  the  first  to  establish  a 
precedent  in  favor  of  the  universal  right  of  all  nations  to  hold 
intercourse  with  each  other. 

We  feel  perfectly  confident  that  but  a  short  time  will  elapse, 
before  our  clippers  will  trade  regularly  to  Jeddo  and  Nangasaki. 
Two  courses  will  be  opened  to  the  Japanese,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Commodore.  The  first  is  to  agree  to  his  proposals,  and  en- 
ter into  a  treaty  of  trade  and  amity ;  and  this  we  think  by  far 
the  most  likely  one  to  be  pursued.  The  second  is  to  drive  our 
vessels  out  to  eea  again. 

That  the  despotic  ruler  of  Japan  will  lean  towards  the  lat- 
ter, and  attempt  to  adhere  to  the  principle  of  jealous  seclusion 
laid  down  by  his  predecessors,  the  oncurrencea  of  the  last  few 
years  do  not  permit  us  to  doubt.  In  thn  year  1843,  the  King 
of  the  ?J'et  her  lands,  anxious,  no  doubt,  to  atone  for  the  wrong 
formerly  done  to  other  Christian  nations  by  the  Dutch,  ad- 
dressed the  Emperor  of  Japan  a  format  letter,  requesting  him 
to  extend  t*  all  foreign  nations  the  privileges  hitherto  enjoyed 
by  the  Dutch  only,  and  suggesting  the  expediency  of  opening 
one  or  two  ports  in  Niphon  or  Jeaso.  After  a  delay  of  a  couple 
of  years,  the  newspapers  whioh  were  in  the  confidence  of  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands,  published  the  following 
reply: 

The  Emperor  of  Japan  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  : — 

"I  have  watched  with  attention  the  events  which  brought 
about  a  fnodamentat  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Chinese  em- 
pire ;  and  these  very  events,  upon  which  you  base  the  advice 
yoQ  give  me,  are  for  me  the  most  evident  proof  that  a  kingdom 
can  never  enjoy  a  durable  peace  without  the  rigorous  exclusion 
of  all  foreigners.  If  China  had  never  permitted  the  English 
to  establish  themselves  on  a  large  scale  at  Canton,  and  to  take 
root  there,  either  the  quarrels  whioh  caused  the  war  would 
not  have  taken  place,  or  the  English  would  have  found  them- 
selves 80  weak  that  they  would  have  at  once  sank  in  the  con- 
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iliot.  Bat  from  the  niDment  when  China  allowed  herself  to 
be  touched  on  oae  point,  she  rendered  herself  vulnerable  on 
others.  Thia  was  the  reasoning  of  my  great  ancestor  when  he 
granted  you  the  faculty  of  trading  with  Japan,  and,  but  for 
the  proofs  of  friendship  which  yoo  had  frequently  given  to  our 
country,  it  is  certain  that  you  would  have  been  excluded,  as 
all  the  nations  of  the  West  have  been.  Novr  that  you  are  in 
possession  of  this  privilege,  I  am  willing  that  you  should  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  it ;  but  I  will  take  care  not  to  extend  it  to  any 
other  nation,  for  it  is  easier  to  maintain  a  dyke  in  good  pres- 
ervation, than  to  prevent  the  enlargement  of  the  breaches 
which  are  permitted  in  it.  I  have  given  orders  to  my  officers 
in  consequence,  and  the  future  will  prove  to  you  that  our  po- 
licy is  wiser  than  that  of  the  Chinese  em  pire." 

This  is  tolerably  plain  and  explicit.  We  may  make  up  our 
minds  that  the  emperor,  or  rather  his  council,  for  he  is  but  a 
tool  in  their  hands,  will  not  readily  consent  to  Commodore 
Perry's  proposals.  Fortunately,  the  government  of  Japan  is 
not  BO  thoroughly  despotic  as  many  of  the  other  Asiatic  Powers. 
The  Japanese  have  a  kind  of  ^nate,  which  does  not  exactly 
correspond  to  our  ideas  of  a  popular  body,  but  which,  from 
the  nature  of  its  composition,  may,  notwithstanding,  fairly  be 
presumed  to  reflect  in  a  certain  measure  the  popular  will. 
Our  sources  of  information  are  so  scanty  and  unreliable  that 
we  are  unable  to  define  precisely  the  exact  limits  of  the 
authority  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  council.  If,  however,  de- 
pendence can  be  placed  on  the  authority  of  one  whose  state- 
ments are  generally  correct,  the  powers  of  the  Senate  are  at 
least  coequal  with  those  of  the  council,  and  the  right  of  ve- 
toing an  obnoxious  enactment  is  vested  in  the  former  by 
law. 

All  the  travellers  who  have  visited  Japan  since  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  coincide  in  stating  that  the  principles  of  seclu- 
sion on  which  the  present  commercial  p4)lioy  of  Japan  is 
founded,  are  generally  unpopular,  and  that  the  masses  are  as 
anxious  to  trade  now  as  they  were  formerly.  This  is  the 
deliberate  conviction  of  the  Baron  Yon  Imhoff,  who  resided  ten 
years  in  Japan,  as  chief  superintendent  of  the  Dutch  factory. 
Having  in  view  the  Dutch  trade  alone,  be  states  that  if  the 
productions  of  Japan  were  received  in  exchange  for  foreign 
oommodities,  and  if  the  traders  were  to  practise  a  little  more 
honesty  in  their  dealings,  the  trade  might  still  be  worth  a  mil- 
lion of  Horins  a  year.  This  view  was  confirmed  by  the  report 
of  the  Dutch  Commissioners  who  were  sent  to  Japan  in  1641. 
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It  is  hardly  neoeBsary  to  remark  that  the  reasons  on  which  the 
Datch  officers  based  their  hopes  would  apply  with  eqaal  force 
to  the  estabtishment  of  a  trade  with  any  foreign  nation.  An- 
other excellent  authority,  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  says:  "The 
climate,  habits  of  the  people,  and  their  freedom  from  any  pre- 
jodicea  which  would  obstruct  the  operation  of  these  natural 
causes,  would  open  a  vent  for  numerous  articles  of  European 
comfort  and  luxury."  A  similar  testimony  is  borne  by  Dr. 
Ainslie,  who  was  so  sanguine  as  to  fancy,  thirty-eight  years 
ago,  that  the  ports  of  Japan  were  about  to  be  opened  to  Eng- 
lish vessels.  His  plans  were  frustrated  through  the  knavery 
of  tiie  Japanese  officials  ;  but  the  premises  which  induced  him 
to  write  with  such  confidence  cannot  be  disputed.  Captain 
Qordon  is  positive  that  "  the  Japanese  are  fully  sensible  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  foreign  trade,  and  are  desirous 
of  enjoying  it."  In  somewhat  similar  language  Mr.  Montgo- 
mery Martin,  who  took  a  lively  interest  in  opening  a  British 
trade  with  Japan,  has  assured  his  government  that  the  people 
of  these  islands  have  a  strong  inclination  to  favor  foreign  inter- 
couTse,  and  that  they  submit  with  extreme  reluctance  to  the 
law  which  isolates  them.  We  could  add  further  evidence  on 
ihe  point,  bat  we  have  probably  said  enough  to  show  that  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  people  and  the  crown  may  be  of  dif- 
ferent minds  on  the  question  of  our  offer.  And  from  all  we 
learn  of  the  Japanese  character,  from  the  turbnlenoe  of  their 
assemblies,  and  the  jealousy  with  which  they  regard  the  oU-* 
garchical  junto  which  is  set  over  them,  we  are  inclined  to 
fancy  that  if  the  Council  persisted  in  carrying  out  the  poiioy 
defined  in  the  letter  we  have  quoted,  a  rupture  would  inevita- 
bly ensue,  and  their  excellencies,  the  ministers,  would  be  com- 
pelled, in  accordanoe  with  State  etiquette  and  immemorial 
custom,  to  go  through  the  pleasant  ceremony  of  the  harakiri, 
or  in  o^er  words,  to  rip  up  their  bowels  on  the  spot. 

But  if  our  prognostications  should  prove  erroneous,  and  Ja- 
panese respect  for  authority  should  override  their  innate  thirst 
for  gain,  our  main  conclusions  would  not  be  altered,  and  we 
sboiild  still  augur  favorably  of  the  result  of  Commodore  Perry's 
expedition.  Brave  as  the  Japanese  undoubtedly  are,  and  nu- 
merous as  the  forces  at  their  disposal  may  turn  out  to  be,  (by 
tiieir  own  aoconnts  they  can  call  into  the  field  300,000  infan- 
try and  50,000  horse,)  they  could  make  but  a  poor  resiatanoe 
fmiainst  the  skill  and  science  of  our  officers.  The  spears  and 
bows,  and  swords  of  their  troops — firelocks  are  as  yet  a  lux- 
ury in  their  army — could  not  oppose  a  very  formidable  resist- 
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ano3  to  thd  loag  43s  of  the  Vermoat,  or  the  10  and  11 
inch  PaixhaD  shells  carried  by  the  Mississippi  and  the  Sus- 
quehanna. The  seaooast  has  been  thoroughly  explored,  and 
is  perfectly  familiar  to  the  pilots  of  the  expedition.  Com- 
Orndore  Perry  can  sail  in  perfect  security  around  the  isl- 
ands, blockade  the  ports,  and  like  Captain  Pellew,  reduce 
the  local  authorities  to  the  painful  extremity  of  the  harakiri. 
He  will  not  be  required  to  trust  himself  within  the  clutches  of 
the  Japane^,  by  undertaking  any  inland  journey  ;  his  busi- 
ness can  be  transacted  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mississippi,  or  at 
all  events,  under  cover  of  her  guns.  In  point  of  fact,  it  would 
be  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  oruel  to  suppose  that,  in  the  event  of 
hostilities  ocoorring,  any  apprehensions  need  be  entertained 
respecting  the  result.  The  Japanese  are  by  this  time  too  intU 
mately  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  British  wars  in  Asia 
to  be  solicitous  to  encounter  a  fue  of  the  same  formidable  raoe. 
There  is  not  a  little  significance  in  the  fact  that  a  full  and 
particular  account  of  the  opium  war  in  China  has  been  trans- 
lated into  Japanese  and  freely  circulated  among  the  inhabi- 
tants. For,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  merits  of  that  quar- 
rel, the  lesson  it  will  teach  the  Japanese  is  plain  and  simple  ; 
and  we  feel  justified  in  predicting  that  they  will  prefer  to  waive 
their  objections  to  the  society  of  the  outside  barbarians,  rather 
than  inn  the  risk  of  losing  Sadti,  or  Xicoco,  or  some  other  fer- 
tile island,  as  the  Chinese  lost  Hong  Kong,  besides  handing 
over  half  a  dozen  millions  or  so  in  hard  cash  to  the  American 
commodore  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

:  It  might  have  been  desired,  indeed,  that  the  orders  given 
by  the  Administration  to  the  Commodore  had  been  more  bold 
and  straightforward.  Instead  of  "  sincerely  wishing"  that 
the  Commodore  "  might  be  able  to  overcome  the  great  reluc- 
tance shown  by  the  Supreme  Government  to  enter  into  treaty 
stipulations  with  any  foreign  nation,"  we  should  have  hked 
to  have  seen  the  President  of  the  United  States  openly  assert- 
ing that  "the  only  secure  title  to  property,  whether  it  be  a 
hovel  or  an  empire,  is,  that  the  exclusive  possession  of  one  is 
for  the  benefit  of  all."  The  letter  of  instructions  furnished  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  beats  about  the  bush,  and  seems  afraid 
of  the  main  doctrine  on  which  it  is  based.  "  You  shall  go  to 
Japan,"  aays  the  Secretary,  "  and  ask  leave  to  purchase  coal 
from  the  Japanese  ;  and  if  an  opportunity  offers,  you  can  hint 
that  we  should  bo  well  pleased  to  trade  with  Japan,  if  the 
Emperor  has  no  objection-"  It  would  have  been  more  manly, 
and  more  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  to  have  in- 
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atraoted  tlia  Gommodorfl  to  tell  the  Japanese  that  the  rich 
islands  they  inhabit  were  not  given  tbem  as  a  monopoly — that 
the  rest  of  the  world  are  entitled  to  share  in  the  treasures  they 
prodace,  on  giving  a  fair  equivalent  for  them — that  the  day 
has  passed  when  a  nation  oan  be  suRered  to  shut  out  the  rest 
of  the  world  from  its  borders,  and,  like  the  dog  in  the  manger, 
prohibit  foreigners  from  taming  to  account  sources  of  wealth 
which  to  itself  am  comparatively  valueless — and  that,  while 
tlie  United  States  will  never  stain  its  honor  by  acts  of  iawles!> 
aggresaioQ,  it  was  prepared,  if  need  were,  to  compel  Japan 
and  other  foreign  nations  whose  products  were  indispensable 
to  its  trade,  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  mutual  commerce.  That 
Commodore  Perry  will  read  his  instructions  in  this  wise  we 
have  every  confidence  from  his  judgment ;  but  it  would  have 
been  more  candid  and  above-board  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  have  expressed  them.  It  is  too  late,  however,  to 
dwell  on  the  matter  now :  we  ought  to  be  thankful  that  a 
Whig  administration  has  had  the  courage  to  take  any  steps 
at  all  in  the  affair. 

Passing  to  the  main  question,  and  assuming  that  the  result 
of  the  expedition  to  Japan  will  be  the  opening  of  its  ports  to 
our  ships,  and  the  commencement  of  a  traffic  between  the 
islands  and  the  United  States,  it  becomes  well  worthy  the 
consideration  of  commercial  men  to  inquire  what  is  the  actual 
state  of  the  Japanese  trade,  and  what  commodities  we  are 
likely  to  exchange  with  them. 

The  only  foreign  vessels  which  are  allowed  by  the  existing 
regnlations  to  enter  the  port  of  Nangasaki  are  two  Butch  ships 
from  Batavic,  and  seven  Chinese  junks,  in  each  year.  The 
cargoes  of  the  former  {which  do  not  usaally  exceed  a  value  of 
£300,000)  consist  chiefly  of  sugar,  tin,  cotton,  thread,  cloths, 
woollens,  and  spices.  The  imports  from  China  arc  almost 
entirely  broadolotha  and  woollen  stuffs.  The  exports  from 
Nangasaki,  both  to  Batavia  and  China,  are  cupper,  lacquered 
ware,  camphor,  and  one  or  two  other  minor  articles. 

Such  is  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Japanese  islands  ;  and  if  it 
seems  improper  to  dignify  such  a  petty,  peddling  business, 
with  the  title  of  a  foreign  trade,  a  recollection  of  the  restrictions 
under  which  it  is  carried  on  will  probably  excite  some  asto- 
nishment at  its  bare  existence. 

It  is  not,  we  confess,  without  a  lurking  sense  of  satisfaction 
that  we  refer  to  the  ignominious  t«rms  under  which  the  Dutch 
have  been  suffered  to  trade  to  Nangasaki,  There  is  some  con- 
solation in  refleoting  that  no  race  of  Helots  ever  underwent 
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siioli  a  systematic  course  of  oppresaioa  and  insnlt  as  the  nation 
which  ooDBeDted  to  lend  itself  to  tiie  Japanese  to  butcher  the 
Christians,  in  the  hope  of  monopolizing  their  trade.  The  first 
oommeroial  treaty  which  was  made  between  the  Dutch  and 
the  islandere,  was  extorted  from  the  Emperor,  in  1616,  by  an 
English  pilnt,  named  Adams,  who,  having  been  shipwrecked 
on  the  coast,  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and  had  risen  high  iii 
favor  at  court.  A  great  unwillingness  appears  to  have  existed 
among  the  Japacese  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  a  oatioa 
whose  traders  were  notoriously  dishonest  in  their  dealings : 
it  required  all  the  interest  of  Adams  to  obtain  permission  from 
the  Emperor  for  a  vessel  or  two  to  trade  from  Batavia.  The 
capture  of  Formosa  by  the  Dutch,  however,  seems  to  have 
raised  them  in  Japanese  estimation.  Their  envoy  vras  well 
received  at  court,  while  the  Portuguese  overtures  towards  a 
treaty  were  contemptuously  rajocted.  They  were  soon  to  give 
a  substantial  proof  of  their  gratitude.  In  1638,  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  christians  had  risen  to  its  greatest  height :  the 
Emperor  was  resolved  to  extirpate  heresy,  and  40,000  Chris- 
tians had  shut  themselves  up  in  Simabara,  determined  to  sell 
their  lives  as  dearly  as  they  could.  They  fought  with  the 
energy  of  despair,  and  the  Emperor  thought  of  abaudaaiag 
the  persecution,  when  his  faithful  Dutch  allies  obsequiously 
tendered  their  services  and  their  oannoa  to  assist  la  ttie  war. 
The  offer  was  aooepted.  Governor  Roohebecker  directed  the  as- 
sault, and  his  men  butchered  40,000  native  Christians  iu  a  few 
days.  The  trade  with  Japan  was  henoeforth  secured  to  the  as- 
sassins ;  but  as  the  Japanese,  themselves  a  spirited  race,  were 
not  likely  to  be  over-sorupulous  in  their  dealings  with  men 
who  hired  themselves  out  to  murder  their  co-religionists,  the 
Dutch  Governor  was  soon  after  notified  that  his  people  must 
cease  to  date  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  to  observe  the  Sab- 
bath. We  need  hardly  say  that  the  terms  were  at  ouoe 
accepted  by  the  conscientious  Dutch.  Next  year  they  were 
forbidden  to  trade  with  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  and  pledged  their  faith  they  would  obey  the 
commands  of  the  Ziogoon.  Further  humiliations  were  heaped 
on  their  heads  :  Ihey  submitted  to  the  most  degrading  insults 
with  Dutch  fortitude.  When  there  was  no  longer  any  moral 
indignity  which  could  be  offered  them,  the  Japanese  began  to 
assail  the  most  sensitive  part  of  their  character — their  avarioe. 
A  depreciation  of  the  gold  coin  first  stripped  them  of  a  large 
source  of  profit ;  theo  their  trade  was  limited  to  300,000  taels 
per  auDum,  and  their  annual  export  of  copper  limited  to  about 
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1,S00  t(m9.  The  Datoh  meekly  bowed  their  heads.  A  few 
years  after  the  gold  ooia  was  again  reduced  in  value,  and  the 
export  of  copper  limited  to  800  tons.  Still  the  Sntoh  mar- 
iDured  not.  Their  trade  barely  paid  their  expenses,  but  they 
had  opportunities  for  deriving  an  inootne  from  less  legitimate 
sources,  and  they  continued  to  pay  rent  for  the  priaon  which 
had  been  allotted  (hem  by  the  government.  The  Japanese 
would  occasionally  try  their  temper  by  stopping  the  inter- 
oourse  between  Nangasaki  and  Batavia  for  a  year  oi  two,  and 
would  afterwards  offer  them  a  few  thousand  dollars  as  a  salve 
to  the  wonnd.  The  phlegmatic  Dutchman  submitted  to  tfae 
separation  from  his  friends,  end  received  alms  from  his  op- 
pressors, with  the  same  tranquil  face.  In  short,  the  inter- 
Dourse  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  no  class  of  men  with  a  spark 
of  spirit  would  have  consented  to  prolong  it  for  a  day.  Whe- 
ther the  cruel  oppression  of  the  Japanese  must  be  ascribed  to 
their  relnctanoe  to  foster  any  foreign  trade,  or  whether,  as 
Baron  Yon  Imhoff  pretends,  it  must  be  considered  as  the  na- 
tural consequence  of  the  dishonesty  and  bad  faith  evinced  by 
the  Dutch  traders,  the  fact  is  undoubted  that  every  possible 
obstacle  has  been  thrown  in  their  way,  and  we  oannot  wonder 
at  the  insignificant  extent  of  their  dealings. 

The  Chinese  are  treated  with  scarcely  less  rigor.  The 
seven  junks  whioh  are  suffered  to  enter  Kangasaki  Bay,  are 
unladen  by  the  Japansse.  The  Chinese  traders — who  must  not 
exceed  100  in  number— ^re  compelled  to  reside  in  an  oSd  tem- 
ple, for  which  they  pay  an  enormous  rent.  They  are  watched 
by  headmen,  who,  like  the  doorkeepers,  are  appointed  by  the 
Emperor.  Their  imports  pay  a  duty  of  60  per  cent,  to  the 
government.  They  are  oooasioDally  allowed  to  show  them- 
selves in  the  streets  of  Nangasaki,  but  are  strictly  prohibited 
from  visiting  the  capital.  Captain  Krusestirn  of  the  Russian 
embassy  could  not  comprehend  how  any  race  of  men  could 
snbmit  to  the  degrading  terms  on  which  their  presence  is  tol- 
erated. 

In  short,  we  may  yet  safely  say  that  Japan  has  no  fore^n 
trade.  Its  creation  is  yet  in  the  womb  of  the  future,  and  we 
shall  be  better  enabled  to  speonlate  on  its  character  by  obliter> 
ating  from  our  memory  all  traces  of  the  petty  transactions 
which  we  have  just  been  describing. 

A  recent  writer  on  the  subject  remarks,  that  the  Ja- 
panese islands  present  every  variety  of  climate,  and  would 
be  likely  to  require  almost  every  description  of  manufactured 
goods.     All  the  modern  travellers  concur  in  describing  their 
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inaDufaotures  as  far  inferior  to  those  of  civilized  nations.  Ag- 
ricultare  and  mining  they  cultivate  with  success;  but  with 
the  higher  efforts  of  intellect  which  convert  the  yield  of  the 
surface  or  the  bowels  of  the  earth  into  objectf  of  domestic  use 
and  comfort,  they  are  comparatively  unacquainted .  t^ir  Stam- 
ford RafBes  was  of  opinion  that  "  the  oonsumption  of  foreign 
woollens,  oottons,  and  hardware  in  Japan  might  be  rendered 
almost  unlimited."  Captain  G-ordon  confirms  this  view.  Re- 
ferring to  the  severe  winter,  he  predicts  that  an  enormous  sale 
of  foreign  cloths  might  be  effected  in  Japan,  and  adds  :  "  with 
respect  to  cotton  wool,  piece  goods,  indigo,  and  sugar,  I  believe 
Uiat  Bengal  would  be  inadequate  to  the  supply."  Similar 
sentiments  have  been  expressed  by  Dr.  Ainslie,  who  visited  Ja- 
pan as  Dutch  factor  in  1814,  the  Baion  Von  Imkoff,  already 
mentioned,  Captain  Crolownin  of  the  Russian  embassy,  and 
Mr.  Montgomery  Martin. 

A  writer  whose  statements  are  entitled  to  weight  has  stated 
that  the  following  articles  are  in  great  request  at  Japan  : 

1,  Woollens  of  every  description. 

3.  Hardware. 

3.  Every  variety  of  cut,  plate,  and  window  glass. 

4.  Carpeting. 

5.  Printed  cottons. 

6.  Ironmongery,  and  cutlery  of  every  description. 

7.  Porcelain. 

8.  Fire-arms,  clocks,  watches,  fire-engines. 

9.  Stationery,  and  leather. 

10.  Lace  worlt,  jewelry,  &c.,  &o. 

Now,  many  of  these  articles  we  export  already.  Our  man- 
nfactnres  are  improving  daily,  and  in  a  few  years  we  shall 
export  them  all.  Cattle,  too,  are  scarce  in  Japan,  and  might 
probably  prove  an  article  of  import.  There  are  no  sheep,  or 
goats,  or  mules,  or  asses,  on  the  islands. 

Besides  these,  a  steady  supply  will  soon  create  a  demand 
for  a  number  of  other  commodities  which  cannot  be  specified 
at  this  distance  of  time,  There  is  not  wanting  a  certain  spe- 
cies of  refinement  in  the  Japanese,  from  which  we  may 
argue  that  our  finer  wares  would  find  a  ready  market  in  their 
large  cities.  They  can  appreciate  works  of  art,  and  would 
not  be  backward  in  discovering  the  value  of  the  numberless 
inventions  which  every  year  is  bringing  to  light  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Europe.  Indeed,  we  are  not  adventuring  a  very 
rash  prophecy  when  we  say  that  under  a  mutually  advantage- 
ous system  of  commercial  interconrse,  there  are  very  few  oom- 
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modities  produced  here  which  would  not  find  a  ready  market 
at  Jeddo  and  Ifaogasaki. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  variety  of  mineral  and  vegetable 
productions  abounds  in  Japan.  Besides  the  coal,  which  we 
absolutely  require  for  our  steamers,  the  islands  contain  extensive 
mines  of  iron,  lead,  oopper,  gold  and  silver  :  sulphur  is  found 
in  large  quantities,  and  the  diamond,  the  topaz,  pearls,  and 
other  precious  stones  are  also  plentiful.  The  Japanese  rice  is 
muoh  preferred  to  the  Chinese,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  sta- 
ples of  food  on  the  islands.  The  cattle  are  fed  on  barley  and 
wheat;  aad  potatoes,  homp,s  cotton,  melons  and  tobacco  are  suc- 
oessfully  cultivated.  Every  peoies  of  fruit  abounds;  and  the 
forests  are  well  stocked  with  oak,  walnut,  chestnut  and  maple. 

With  such  materials  for  a  mutual  interchange  of  products, 
it  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  probable  advantages  of  an  un- 
restricted trade  with  Japan,  An  addition  of  thirty  millions  to 
our  customers  would  be  felt  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  and 
would  produce  a  sensation  only  surpassed  by  that  caused  by 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California.  A  new  activity  would  be 
given  to  our  manufeotures,  and  the  impetus  would  be  felt  as 
powerfully  by  all  the  producing  interests.  With  the  advan- 
tages which  our  position  gives  us,  we  could  praotioally  absorb 
the  whole  Japan  trade,  and  beoome  the  sole  purveyors  of  a 
great  and  wealthy  nation,  which  two  centuries  of  seclusion 
will  have  rendered  eager  to  participate  in  ihe  fruits  of  our 
industry  and  our  skill. 

Nor  will  the  advantage  of  possessing  a  harbor  between  San 
Francisco  and  Shanghae,  prove  less  valuable  than  the  direct 
trade  with  Japan.  This  is  the  last  linl<  in  the  great  chain  of 
steam  navigation  round  the  world.  N^augasaki  once  opened, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  ivili  encircle  the  globe.  Fired  by  a  noble 
rivalry,  British  and  American  steamers  will  compete  with 
each  other  in  achieving,  in  the  shortest  possible  number  of 
days,  what,  a  few  years  ago,  was  so  great  an  exploit,  that  he 
who  made  it  successfully  felt  impelled  to  write  a  book  on  the 
subject,  and  was  unanimously  voted  a  lion.  One  line  of 
British  vessels  is  already  advertised  to  ply  between  Liverpool, 
New  York,  and  Ghagres,  on  the  Atlantic  side;  and  another 
from  Panama  to  San  Francisco,  on  the  Paoifio  coast.  We  are 
glad  to  hear  it.  The  more  the  better.  These  wilt  soon  be  fol- 
lowed, we  trust,  by  an  American  line  from  San  Francisoo  to 
Nangasaki  and  Shanghae,  whicli  will  communicate  with  the 
overland  mail  line  from  India  to  G-reat  Britain.  We  should  in 
this  case  be  enabled  to  oommuuioate  with  Shanghae  ia  filXty 
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days  at  the  outside  ;  whereas  sixty-five  days  is  an  arerage  aK 
lowance  for  the  overland  mail,  via  Alexandria  and  Marseilles, 
to  reach  New  York, 

Free  intercourse  with  Japan  is  abenlotely  necessary  to  ob- 
tain this  result ;  it  is  indispensable  to  the  proper  development 
uf  onr  possessions  on  the  Pacific.  California  requires  it.  and 
Oregon  demands  it.  Without  it,  neither  would  attain  the 
highest  point  of  greatness.  As  soon  as  it  shall  have  been  ob- 
tained, we  shall  see  cities  and  towns  springing  up  on  the  whole 
line  of  coast  from  Vancouver's  Island  to  San  Diego,  and  harbors 
bristling  with  vessels  laden  with  Asiatic  treasure.  Our  east 
coast  has  owed  its  prosperity  to  the  countries  "  over  against 
it,"  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  ;  the  rise  of  the  West  will  likewise  date  from  the  day 
when  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Pacific  shall  be  studded  with 
vessels  bound  for  the  opposite  shore, 

A  single  glance  at  the  China  trade  will  show  how  it  might 
be  increased.  Our  total  exports  of  domestic  produce  to  China 
were,  in  the  fiscal  year  1849,  $1,470,946  ;  of  foreign  produce, 
$122,379 — total,  81,5^3,324.  The  next  year  shows  an  im- 
provement:  our  domestic  exports  reached  $1,465,961,  and 
o«r  foreign  exports  reached  ^119,356 — total,  $1,605,317. 
Our  domestic  exports  in  1850—51,  had  increased  to  $2,155,945, 
and  our  foreign  exports  to  $329,342 — giving  a  total  of 
$2,485,287.  Our  export  trade  to  China  has  increased  sixty 
per  cent,  in  three  years.  Our  imports  from  China  have  in- 
creased in  a  nearly  oorresponding  ratio  : — 

la  ln48--4e,  the  imporlB  from  Cbioa  were  vilued  at         •      tG,G13,T80 

In  184B-eO, 6,693,462 

In  18G0-S1, 7,065,144 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  character  of  this  trade  will 
show  how  it  must  go  on  increasing,  and  how  every  fresh  im- 
petus— such  as  that  which  will  result  from  the  opening  of 
Japan — must  produce  most  beneficial  effects.  We  only  quote 
the  leading  items : — 

DomtitU  EiporU  lo  China, 

18W-4fl.  1840-3a  1B50-6I. 

SpermMctl  oandlw,  -        -        -  I,37S  S,12S  7,S1S 

Lomber,  board*,  nmta,  Ae.,       ■  8,287  Sl,300  11,378 

GioacD^ 182,966  122,916  100,S4a 

Skiaauidrnn,                   -        -  3,44G  lt),G2e  9.620 

Floor, 7,498  19,780  12,748 

Medical  dn^           ...  6G8  400  44,Ca8 

tTnoolored  cotton,     ■        ■        .  1,039,086  1,303,097  1,894,418 

Butter   and  cheese   were   formerly   articles  of    export   to 
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China,  bat  they  have  fallen  ofT  of  late  years.  Raw  ootton 
also  was  freely  sent  there  till  1850 — the  export  of  1848-49  is 
set  dowD  at  upwards  of  $40,000,  bat  it  has  been  abandoned 
of  late.  It  h  nbvious  that  while  the  demand  for  a  few  sueh 
'  articles  fall.s  otf  or  ceases  altogether,  the  general  demand  for 
our  commodities  must  increase;  and  nothing  will  stimulate 
and  hasten  that  increase  more  tlian  the  establishment  of  a 
regular  trade  between  San  Francisco,  Nangasaki,  and  Shang- 
hae.  We  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  our  export  of  plain 
cottons  to  China  doubled  in  a  couple  of  years. 

We  cannot  sympathize,  we  confess,  with  that  highly  inter- 
esting class  of  philosophers  who,  with  Mrs,  Harriet  Beeoher 
Stowe,  look  forward  to  Africa  as  the  future  centre  of  the 
civilization  of  the  earth.  Ashamed  as  we  are  to  admit  it,  we 
see  nothing  in  the  far-famed  republic  of  Liberia  to  warrant 
our  supposing  that  it  is  to  overshadow  all  the  existing  king- 
doms and  States  of  the  world,  and  flourish  like  the  green  bay 
tree,  when  the  traveller  stands  on  the  ruins  of  London  Bridge, 
or  entreats  his  guide  to  point  out  the  spot  where  Trinity 
Church  once  stood.  We  have  a  sort  of  Icindliaess  for  Sambo, 
in  his  proper  place  ;  but  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe 
that  his  fetishes  and  his  cannibal  feasts  are  some  day  to  pass 
away  mysteriously,  and  suddenly  to  make  room  for  a  degree 
of  civilization  higher  than  the  world  has  yet  wituessed.  There 
are  highly  respectable  people  who  believe  this,  we  know  ; 
people  who  are  neither  mascula  virgines  in  petticoats,  nor 
ancient  females  with  beards.  'Tis  with  due  deference  that  we 
express  our  dissent,  but  dissent  we  must.  Westward,  to  onr 
mind,  flows  the  tide  of  civilization  ;  ell  the  power  of  man 
could  not  sway  it  back  to  the  land  of  Ham. 

Even  now,  it  is  rapidly  aweepii^  over  this  continent.  For 
twn  short  centuries  we  have  felt  ite  influence,  and  have  risen 
from  nothing  to  be  one  of  the  leading  powers  of  the  leading 
powers  of  the  world.  While  Spain  has  declined,  France  has 
remained  stationary,  and  Great  Britain  has  been  transplanting 
itself  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  this  country  liaa  swelled 
from  a  little  settlement  on  a  barren  rook  into  a  boundless  em- 
pire. Years  with  us  are  as  ages  to  other  nations :  each  man  of 
ns  lives  a  century.  Our  growth  is  so  rapid  that  the  art  of  the 
historian  and  geographer  is  baffled  :  his  work  is  obsolete  ere 
the  sheets  have  left  the  hands  of  the  printer.  Achievements 
which  cost  onr  ancestors  many  a  lustrum,  we  perform  in  an 
oar :   a  great  work  is  planned,  oonsidered  and  executed  in 
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a  space  which  elsewhere  would  be  deemed  well  employed  if  it 
had  been  engrossed  in  drawing  a  judicioiTs  prospectus. 

"Witness  Cahfurnia  !  Some  four  years  have  elapsed  since 
Captain  Sutter's  mili-dam  brought  to  light  countless  treasure 
in  a  despised  wilderness.  Those  four  years  have  seen  a  whole  na- 
tion grow  from  the  cradle  to  full  maturity.  Cities  have  sprung 
up  where  five  years  ago  the  Indian  held  vttlueles.s  sway  ;  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  civilized  men  are  thronging  to  the  spot 
which  the  Kexican  soldiers  esteemed  too  dreary  an  exile  even 
for  them.  Despite  the  marasmus  of  the  Humboldt,  despite  the 
terrors  of  the  Isthmus,  the  stream  of  emigrants  has  never  slack- 
ened, and  is  yet  pouring  with  undimimshed  ardor  across  the 
mountains  whioh  are  white  with  the  bones  of  the  earlier  pil- 
grims. The  village  where  the  Kanta  FiS  traders  felt  scarcely 
safe  against  the  attacks  of  the  fierce  savages,  is  now  a  city, 
whose  inhabitants  enjoy  as  many  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
of  life  as  the  citizens  of  New  York  or  Boston.  To  ua  Califor- 
nia is  invaluable :  the  steamers  from  Europe  are  not  looked  for 
with  more  anxiety  than  those  from  Chagres. 

And  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  rise  of  our  Pacific  coast. 
Oold  can  never  be  a  permanent  source  of  prosperity :  it  may  lead 
the  way,  and  prove  a  mAre  powerful  magnet  at  first  than  less 
brilliant  prodnctioDs  :  but,  ultimately,  it  must  rank  far  below 
iron,  coal,  and  agricultural  produce,  in  the  list  of  elements  of 
national  greatness.  Fortunately  for  us,  Oregon  is  as  rich  io  these 
as  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  is  rich  in  the  precious  metal. 
A  climate  unsurpassed — the  most  fertile  plains — a  soil  that 
will  produce  anything — well  wooded  and  well  watered — ex- 
cellent ports  and  harbors  scattered  along  the  coast — are  a 
combination  of  natural  advantages  that  hut  few  countries  can 
boast.  One  requisite  alone  is  wanted  to  raise  Oregon  to  the 
same  level  as  the  Atlantic  coast :  and  that  requisite  is  trade. 

Trade  is  the  one  thing  needful ;  and  that  trade  can  only  be  on 
the  Pacific.  The  fleets  of  ships  which  will  hereafter  set  sail 
from  the  shores  of  Oregon  cannot  bend  round  the  Horn,  or 
spend  months  in  voyages  to  Europe.  A  nearer  market  must 
be  found  for  their  produce.  Nature  points  to  the  opposite 
coasts  of  Japan  and  China,  as  the  home  of  their  castomers. 
If — and  no  man  who  has  given  a  serious  thought  to  the  sab- 
ject  can  entertain  a  moment's  donbt  it  will  be  so — if  our  Pacific 
shore  is  destined  to  be  the  seat  of  a  trade  as  flourishing  and  as 
lucrative  as  that  which  has  built  np  oar  empire  cities  on  the 
West,  the  Liverpool  of  that  trade  will  be  Nangasaki  or  Jeddo, 
and  the  London  Sbanghae. 
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We  fancy  we  can  peer  adown  the  vista  of  the  futare,  and 
contemplate  massive  edifices,  noble  quays  and  stirring  ports, 
studding  the  coast  from  Kan  Francisco  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia.  Forests  of  lofty  masts  and  clouds  of  smoke  obscure 
the  view.  The  semi-weekly  packet  has  weighed  for  Shanghae. 
In  some  twenty  days,  she  will  discharge  her  cargo  in  China, 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  telegraph,  the  inhabitants  of  Nankin 
will  learn  what  took  place  three  weeks  before  at  New  York. 
We  look  further,  and  behold  the  Emperor  of  China  relaxing 
the  interdict  which  barbarous  superstition  has  placed  on  the 
interior  of  his  kingdom.  American  steamers  are 'bravely 
stemming  the  tide  of  the  Yaug-tso-keang.  A  Chinese  junk 
is  a  curiosity  at  Nankin ;  the  countless  throng  of  travellers 
from  Hou-pe  will  patronize  none  but  the  most  Approved 
American  steamboats.  The  trafEo  and  travel  on  the  Hudson 
will  dwindle  into  ridiculous  insignifloancc  when  compared 
with  that  of  the  human  hive  whose  dwellings  are  beyond  the 
rushes  oa  the  "  Girdle  of  China."  Millions  upon  millions  of 
American  wares  will  crowd  the  bazaars  of  Nankin  and  Hoang- 
choo.  American  cottons,  American  hardware,  American  glass, 
American  manufactures  of  luxury,  will  figure  in  every  shop- 
window,  and  furnish  the  home  of  every  citizen.  Under  the 
shadow  of  the  stars  and  stripes,  the  blessings  of  civilization 
will  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  the  celestial  empire,  and  elevate 
the  tone  of  manly  feeling  in  China,  while  it  refines  and  softens 
the  asperity  of  the  manners  of  the  Japanese,  The  god  Khan, 
and  the  bauble  deities  of  Niphon,  will  yield  to  the  mild  light 
of  Christianity  ;  the  Bible  will  replace  the  apothegms  of  Con- 
fneiusand  the  doctrines  of  ancient  Mik ados. 

By  such  means  has  fate  ordered  that  the  United  States 
sbeald  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the  world.  The  first 
blow  has  already  been  struck. 
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THE  ORDEE  OF  THE  LONE  STAR. 

Thrre  is  not,  perhapx,  a  more  generous  sentiment,  or  a  more 
reiined  and  unexceptionable  impulse,  than  that  which  impels 
men  to  assist  each  other  in  the  achievement  of  liberty  and  po- 
litical independence.  If  it  is  true,  that  there  is  in  the  United 
States  an  association  which  owes  its  existence  to  these  refined 
and  brilliant  passions  of  the  soul ;  if  it  is  true  that  this  associa- 
tion does  not  owe  its  rise  to  any  base  and  mercenary  motive,  or 
if  it  originally  did  so,  that  the  majority  of  its  members  have 
Dot  joined  themselves  with  it  from  such  motives  ;  this  assooia* 
lion,  now  become  a  numerous  organization,  ready  at  any  mo- 
ment to  carry  out  such  designs  as  may  be  ajj^reeable  to 
the  Constitution  and  public  policy  of  the  United  States,  de- 
serves the  highest  praise,  but  at  the  same  time  exoites  refteo- 
tions  disparaging  to  the  government  under  which  it  has  sprung 
into  existenee. 

It  is  a  surprising,  almost  an  unaccountable  phenomenon, 
that  our  government  should  appear  to  many  of  our  citizens,  in 
IJEict  to  the  great  majority  of  them,  as  altogether  repressive, 
and  a  hindrance.  It  is  a  painful  and  injurious  reflection  ;  and 
as  it  has  led  to  the  formation  of  a  power  within  a  power,  of  a 
formidable  organization  called  the  order  of  the  Lone  Star,  we 
may  conclude  with  certainty  that  there  is  a  serious  defect  in 
onr  home  and  foreign  policy. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  ought  of  itself,  and 
within  itself,  to  represent  every  principle  of  action  necessary 
to  the  general  progress  of  the  Republic  and  its  legitimate  ex- 
tension. A  bold  and  respectable  diplomacy,  a  vigilant  bureau 
of  foreign  information,  a  journal  whioh  shall  be  the  confidential 
friend  of  the  Exeontive,  and  the  trustworthy  informant  of  the 
people  ;  a  stream  of  information  sent  in  from  the  American 
Consulates,  at  whatever  expense,  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
diffused  every  day  over  the  entire  nation  ;  leaving  no  citizen  at 
ft  loss  what  opinions  he  ought  to  entertain  in  regard  to  foreign  na-. 
tions,  and  their  behavior  amongst  each  other  and  towards  oar- 
selves  ;  an  nndisguised  declaration  of  sentiment  on  all  oooaeions, 
at  home  and  abroad,  in  favAr  of  republican  institutions  ;  a  strict 
observance  of  those  natural  and  moral  laws  which  assert  the  lib- 
erty of  States  ;  an  active  and  vigorous  repulsion,  by  the  naval 
and  military  arm,  of  every  kind  and  appearance  of  encroaoh- 
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ment,  either  upon  our  own  territory,  or  the  continent  itself;  a 
jealouji  regard  of  foreign  influenoo  at  the  centre  ;  more  espe- 
eially  if  that  foreign  influence  which,  by  a  species  of  religious 
(tiplomacy,  has  flooded  the  North  with  incendiary  abohtionisra  ; 
are  not  all  these  conditions  and  actions  imperative  upon  the  go- 
vernment of  the  first  nation  and  the  solo  imperial  Republic  ? 

We  nay  it  is  the  defect,  the  want  of  these  conditions,  which 
has  given  rise  to  that  association  which  calls  itself  the  Order  of 
the  Lone  Star.  We  sincerely  regret  the  defects,  the  slack- 
ness, the  timidities,  and  improprieties  which  have  given  rise 
to  that  association,  as  the  want  of  sunlight  and  of  solar  heat 
gives  rise  to  our  puny  domestic  fires. 

Wb  have  no  knowledge  of  the  secret  principles,  as  we  have 
not  been  honored  with  the  membership,  of  this  celebrated 
order.  The  regions,  however,  which  gave  birth  to  it,  are 
not  apt  to  generate  principles  adverse  to  the  safety  of  the 
Union.  New  Orleans  is  not"  a  hot-bed  of  abolitionism."  Had 
the  Order  of  the  Lone  Star  taken  its  rise  in  Cincinnati  or  in 
Boston,  we  chould  have  said  that  this  new  machinery  was  an 
invention  of  the  radical  mind,  under  the  stimulus  of  fanati- 
cism, and  with  views  of  general  and  promiscuous  eman- 
cipation. We  should  have  called  upon  the  powers  that  be,  and 
that  are  to  be,  to  bringdown  the  full  weight  of  public  authority 
upon  its  emissaries,  and  to  surround  it  with  extreme  and  vigi- 
lant prevention. 

Such,  however,  cannot  be  the  purposes  of  this  association. 
It  is  not  consistent  to  suppose  so.  It  grows,  as  we  ha  i?e  already 
said,  out  of  a  supposed  incurable  imbecility  in  the  general  go- 
vernment of  the  Union  ;  and  were  that  imbecility  a  fixed  fact, 
inherent  in  the  system,  associations  of  this  kind  would,  per- 
haps, be  necessary  Ui  keep  up  the  enthusiasm  of  liberty,  and 
preserve  the  traditions  of  '76. 

We  understand  the  purpose  of  the  Lone  t^tar  to  be,  first  and 
foremost,  the  liberation  of  Cuba  from  the  despotism  of  Spaia 
and  her  allies-  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  no  hasty  or  ill- 
considered  movements  will  be  made  in  that  direction.  Private 
enterprises  of  war  are  rarely  successful,  not  from  want  of  valor 
or  wisdom  on  the  part  of  those  who  conduct  them,  but  through 
the  want  of  that  divine  feeling  of  nationality — that  impulse  of 
millions — that  voice  of  God  issuing  from  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  sanctifies  war,  and  invests  its  violence  with  the 
color  of  right. 

Events  are  in  preparation  which  will  remove  all  necessity 
for  violence  in  regard  to  Cuba.     The  Order  of  the  Lone  Star 
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has  done  well  to  manifest  a  manly  sympathy  with  the  suf- 
ferings of  that  unfortunate  island,  but  it  will  not  be  called 
upon  to  exert  itself  openly.  This  spirit  of  the  people  is  averse 
to  violence.  If  Cuba  can  be  secured  by  purchase,  it  will 
be  the  glory  of  the  next  Democratic  adminbtration  to  accom- 
plish its  liberation. 

Not  that  we  ourselves,  who  write  this,  do  not  claim  at  this 
moment,  not  only  the  privilege,  but  the  absolute  right,  of  going 
with  arms  in  our  hands  to  any  country,  and  throwing  away 
our  lives  in  the  service  of  liberty.  It  is  notnecessary  to  have 
been  born  upon  the  soil  of  freedom,  to  acquire  the  right  to  de- 
fend its  principles.  Every  alien  who  looks  forward  with  proud 
satisfaction  to  the  day  of  his  citizenship  in  this,  his  chosen 
country,  has  a  right  unquestionable  to  take  arms  in  its  de- 
fence. No  man  will  dare  to  gainsay  either  the  intcntioo  orthe 
accomplishment  of  such  a  wisb.  The  Englishman  who  leaves 
his  native  country  with  a  view  to  the  liberation  of  another,  of 
Canada,  for  example,  or  of  Auslralja,  where' he  wishes  to  found 
a  new  empire  of  freedom  in  the  Uouthern  Seas,  is  noi  morally, 
though  he  may  be  technically,  accountable  to  his  government 
for  such  an  intention.  The  practice  of  all  mankind,  in  all 
ages,  has  established  the  right,  by  usage,  of  lending  aid  in  time 
of  war,  according  to  the  sympathies  of  the  lender.  It  is  one 
of  the  first  neoessitics  of  society  that  the  right  of  giving  aid 
should  be  imprescriptible,  and  a  portion  of  the  liberty  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  State.  It  is  only  when  the  citizen,  or 
when  the  State,  have  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  league 
and  covenant  before  God  and  the  face  of  all  men,  not  to  act 
separately,  but  to  act  in  union,  and  as  one  nation,  that  tliey 
are  restricted    from  this  exercise  of  a  natural  right. 

The  States  of  the  Union  are  bound  by  a  league  and  cove- 
nant of  the  utmost  solemnity,  not  to  engage  in  war,  saving  for 
their  own  immediate  defence:  but  when  the  strangers  who 
have  taken  refuge  with  us  declare  Iheir  intentions  to  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  they  do  not  resign  the  right,  as 
the  States  have  resigned  it  in  their  oorporate  capacity,  of  giving 
aid  to  their  friends.  But  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
have  bound  themselves  by  treaty  with  Spain,  or  with  any 
other  country,  not  to  allow  ships  or  munitions  of  war,  or  bo- 
dies of  organized  troops,  to  be  carried  from  their  ports  for  the 
purposes  of  revolution,  it  is  clearly  a  necessity  imposed  upon 
the  G-overnment  to  prevent  it.  To  do  otherwise,  would  be 
to  declare  open  war  against  half  the  world.  But  the  free- 
dom of  individnals  is  not  thereby  in  the  least  impaired.  If 
any  one  man,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  in  a  foreign 
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country,  renouncing  the  protection  of  his  own  government  at 
home,  shall  have  the  courage  ani  the  talent,  he  and  his 
friends,  to  rescoe  his  adopted  land  from  the  hands  of  despot- 
ism, let  him  have  the  same  praise  and  in  the  same  measure 
which  belonged  to  the  heroes  of  the  Revolntion  of  '76. 

Again  we  find  onrselTes  involved  in  the  great  qaestion  of 
the  age,  fur  Americans,  and,  perhaps,  for  all  the  world  :  that 
of  the  liberation  of  Caba.  Let  us  touch  what  point  we  please 
in  political  discussion — follow  it  only  a  little  way — and  we 
find  ourselves  again  in  the  presence  of  this  great  problem. 
Of  preoipitation,  as  of  delay,  we  have  an  equal  dread.  Are 
the  people  of  America  deficient  in  that  greatest  of  all  quali- 
ties, decision  of  character?  Are  they  irresolute?  are  they 
afraid  to  act  when  their  interests  and  duties  are  clear  before 
them  ?  The  very  supposition  is  absurd.  American  will  is 
pre-eminently  strong;  American  conduct  always  firm  and 
direct ;  it  is  the  judgment  that  is  not  satisfied,  and  the  judg- 
ment alone.  We  are  anxious  to  avoid  confusion  ;  we  abhor 
mistakes  ;  we  regard  blunders  as  crimes.  A  foolish  and  head- 
long enthusiasm  is  as  contemptible  tn  us  as  an  unmanly  ti- 
midity. We  must  be  satisfied  as  to  the  result,  as  to  tho  propri- 
ety and  connection  of  successive  steps,  the  adequacy  of  the 
means,  the  certainty  of  success. 

Fortnnately  for  the  members  of  the  Lone  Star  Association, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  inonming  administration 
will  find  itself  under  the  necessity  of  violating  treaties — for  the 
acqnisition  of  Cubaon  the  one  side,  or  of  painfully  suppressing 
irregolar demonstrations  of  sympathy  on  the  other.  All  things 
turn  towards  a  pacific  adjustment  of  this  momentous  question. 
Cuba  is  no  longer  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Spanish  G-ovem- 
ment,  and  the  neoessities  of  that  government  must  finally  com- 
pel it  to  accept  our  reasonable  offers  for  the  purohase  of  the 
sovereignty.  Under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Polk  negotia- 
tions for  purchase  wore  begun  ;  under  that  of  General  Fierce 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  public  opinion  will  advise 
their  recommencement.  Spain  is  not  the  only  party  interested 
in  these  negotiations.     They  oonoern  the  peace  of  Europe. 

Four  hundred  of  our  bravest  citizens  have  already  perished 
under  the  cruelties  of  Spanish  despotism,  cruellies  unex- 
ampled save  in  the  warfare  of  Asia :  unworthy  any  nation, 
iDUch  less  of  one  that  calls  itnelf  Christian  and  enlightened. 
The  men  who  landed  upon  the  Island  of  Cuba  imagined  them- 
selves the  allies  of  a  Kepnblioan  army  :  they  found  no  such 
army;  they  were  deceived,  and  they  perished:  they  ought 
not  to  have  perished  as  ^ey  did  :  they  were  invited  into 
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apit-fall  and  torn  to  pieces  la  a  den  of  tigers:  they  shonld 
nnt  have  been  invited  :  they  should  not  have  been  received 
a  they  were.  Was  it  politic,  was  it  humane,  was  it  to  be 
forgiven  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  government,  that  they 
received  thoso  men  as  pirates,  and  treated  thera  like  a  band 
of  private  robbers  ?  A  single  judicious  word,  spoken  by  the 
Envoy  of  the  Spanish  Governor,  meeting  these  men  at  their 
landing,  and  showing  them  the  futility  of  their  enterprise, 
might  have  prevented  all  that  followed  :  hut  no  ;  they  were  re- 
ceived like  prisoners  set  upon  a  tiltingplank,  and  invited  to  walk 
over  the  battlements ;  to  fall  upon  the  bayonets  of  an  infuriated 
soldiery. 

The  efTect  of  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  Spain  has  doubtless 
been  more  unfavorable  to  the  continuance  of  her  rule  in  Cuba 
than  all  that  series  of  domestic  atrocities  for  which  she  has  been 
so  blamed  :  and  yet  her  folly  most  not  be  made  a  lever  to  preci- 
pitate ours.  We  are  not  to  seize  hold  of  red-hot  steel  which  a 
cruel  foe  holds  out  to  us.  It  is  not  the  age  of  martyrdoms,  and 
we  are  not  the  people  to  undergo  them.  The  management  of 
this  affair  of  Cuban  liberty,  which  devolves  in  so  large  a  part 
upon  ourselves,  is  but  one^thlrd  ours  ;  the  rest  belongs  to  Cuba 
and  to  Spain. 

We  have  been  assured  that  the  Order  of  the  Lone  Star  pro- 
poses not  to  revolutionize,  but  to  assist  those  who  are  engaged 
in  revolution  for  a  good  cause.  If  such  be  its  object,  we  can 
only  wish  it  all  prosperity,  and  desire  that  it  may  preserve  a 
sound  mind,  and  commit  none  of  the  follies  which  have  depre- 
ciated the  credit  of  like  associations  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

We  have  hoard  very  grave  and  cautious  people  condemn 
tJiis  association,  because  it  is  a  combination,  a  power  within  a 
power,  whose  effects  rau.it  be  felt  in  other  lands,  It  is  said  to 
be  too  heavy  a  responsibility  for  a  few  thousand*  individuals  to 
assume.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  it  assumes  nothing,  if  we 
may  trust  the  representations  of  one  of  its  most  intiuential 
members.  "  The  object  of  this  order,"  writes  our  respectable 
informant,  "  is  the  extension  of  the  area  of  liberty.  They 
will  assist  any  people  struggling  for  freedom,  wherever  they 
can  do  so,  without  violation  of  their  dutiex  and  obligations  as 
American  citizens."  So  writes,  to  thin  journal,  one  of  the 
leaders  and  organizers  of  the  order.  If  they  maintain  the 
ground  they  have  adopted,  "  nut  to  violate  any  of  the  duties 
or  obligations  of  American  citizens,"  but  to  square  their  course 

*  Th«  order,  it  ii  Hud,  nnmbtrt  28,000  nembtn 
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by  the  good  will  of  the  Grovernment  and  the  favor  of  the  ntj. 
tion,  we  bid  thein  God  speed. 

It  id  necessary,  previous  to  the  discussion  of  a  particular  en- 
terprise, like  t\\\s  for  the  annexation  of  Cuba,  to  define  tho 
duties  and  functions  of  the  general  government  as  the  repre- 
sentative and  agent  of  the  national  will.  General  sentiments 
of  liberty  of  a  theoretic  character,  ought  not  to  make  their 
appearance  either  in  Congress  or  in  the  ooanoils  of  the  Execu- 
tive. If  they  consult  upon  a  measure  of  foreign  policy  which 
has  something  aggressive  in  its  character,  they  are  driven,  by 
the  oiicumstances  of  their  position,  by  that  general  neutrality 
of  sentiment  which  results  from  the  fusing  of  so  many  opinians 
in  one  governmental  power,  to  lay  aside  every  consideration, 
except  those  which  arise  from  interest — that  is  to  say,  the  in- 
terest of  the  whole  people,  in  their  commercial  and  pecuniary 
relations,  and  in  point  of  honor  among  other  nations.  It  is  not 
permitted  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  to  its  Cabi- 
net Council,  either  to  represent  or  to  discuss  general  views  of 
a  theoretic  character.  The  moment  they  begin  to  do  this. 
furious  coDtentions  arise,  and  the  dignity  and  power  of  the 
Grovernment  is  destroyed.  Those  theoretic  forces  which  in- 
spire a.  certain  life  and  vitality  into  the  republican  system,  be- 
long to  the  individual,  and  their  discussion  is  secured  to  him 
by  freedom  of  speech.  Within  the  limits  of  a  State,  general 
theoretic  considerations  may  give  rise  to  laws ;  whereas  in  the 
oonncil  of  the  general  government,  they  produce  only  consti- 
tutional diseases,  and  the  most  deplorable  distrnst  and  inquie- 
tude. The  interest  of  the  nation — we  mean  its  interest  and 
honor — strictly  speaking, — and  not  the  vanity  of  its  proselyting 
spirits,  are  to  be  its  guide.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
laying  aside  bis  theoretic  persuasions,  wilt  approach  this  ques- 
tion of  Cuban  liberty  and  annexation,  as  statesmen  approach 
every  question,  with  a  cold  and  calculating  mvai^.  Ho  will 
ask  himself  whether  the  advantages  of  the  measure  in  view 
are  to  be  balanced  by  any  serious  disadvantages ;  whether  the 
cost  of  the  enterprise  will  be  greater  than  its  profit ;  whether 
the  price  paid — so  many  millions  for  the  purchase — will  be  re- 
turned to  the  people,  as  a  good  investment,  within  a  reasonable 
term.  If  the  measure  is  adopted,  and  successfully  carried 
through  upon  a  basis  of  pure  interest,  the  whole  world  and  all 
the  people  will  join  at  length  in  approving  it.  But  it  is  un- 
neceesary  to  enlarge  farther  upon  this  topic.  The  time  for 
entering  minutely  into  the  discussion  has  not  yet  arrived ;  when 
it  does  arrive,  we  shall  approach  it  without  passion  and  with- 
out fear,  as  a  mere  transaction  of  o< 
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While  the  power  of  removal  from  offide  is  a  part  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive function.it  will  continue  to  be  exercised  :  its  constitu- 
tionality is  not  in  question  :  it  may  be  restricted  by  acts  of 
Congress ;  but  there  is  no  likelihood  of  such  a  restriction. 
It  ia  an  established  custom,  and,  in  fact,  a  necessary  act  of  the 
government,  to  fill  all  the  great  offices,  beginning  with  the 
Cabinet,  with  counsellors  of  a.  spirit  congenial  to  itself.  Divi- 
sion in  a  cabinet  impedes,  if  it  does  not  altogether  paralyze, 
the  action  of  government :  a  circumstance  from  which  we  de- 
rive a  rule  of  universal  application ;  that, — An  Executive  mov- 
ing into  power,  in  pursuance  of  the  popular  will,  must  employ 
all  the  influence  that  can  be  derived  from  the  constitutional 
exercise  of  its  authority,  to  establish  the  principles  and  fulfil 
the  intentions  of  its  constituency. 

An  Executive  which  failed  to  harmonize  the  administrative 
body,  would  merit  the  contempt  alike  of  friends  and  enemies. 
If  there  is  any  discordant  element  threatening  the  existence  of 
the  party,  adverse  to  its  fundamental  doctrines,  and  inimical 
tfl  the  Constitution,  it  is  a  grave  question  whether  it  ought  to 
be  admitted  to  a  share  of  governmental  influence  ;  more  espe- 
cially if  it  raises  an  arm  of  intimidation  ;  for  that  power  which 
comes  in  by  threat,  comes  in  to  disorganize  and  usurp. 

Simple  as  the  principle  of  removal  and  appointment  may  be 
in  its  abstract  expression,  it  becomes  difficult  in  application  in 
proportion  to  the  remoteness  of  the  office  from  the  Executive 
centre.  But  there  is  one  unfailing  resort  for  the  solution  of 
all  such  difficulties,  and  that  is,  the  clearly  expressed  wish  of 
a  constituency.  If  the  President  is  at  a  loss,  he  can  always 
consult  the  wishes  of  those  who  elected  him ;  a  course  which 
seldom  fails  to  harmonize  and  to  conciliate. 

The  advent  of  Gen.  Pierce  and  his  friends  to  the  highest  of- 
fices of  government  is  not  an  affair  which  interests  them  ;  or 
if  it  does,  their  interest  in  the  matter  is  a  private  and  unim- 
portant consideration.  Out  of  thirty-two  States,  only  four  op- 
posed their  electioo  ;  it  is  therefore  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  compact  body,  the  interest  of  twenty-eight  sever- 
eignties,  which  are  to  be  considered  by  the  appointing  power. 
"  To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils  :"  the  people  are  the  victors, 
and  the  spoils  are  theirs.     The  respectable  Senators  and  State 
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counsellors  who  have  been  appointed  to  represent  them,  do  not 
pretend  that  it  is  they  \vho  have  oonquered  a  government  or  a 
people  ;  it  is  the  people  who  have  conquered  faction  ;  and  to 
them  belong  the  spoils,  as  they  are  the  victors  ;  and  not  to  a 
coterie  or  a  combination  ;  the  appoiuting  power,  as  it  has  mod- 
estly intimated,  will  consult  the  wishes  of  the  constituency. 
Love  of  the  Union,  love  of  peace,  a  desire  to  be  left  undis- 
turbed in  worthy  and  intelligent  pursuits,  impelled  the  people 
to  elect  the  men  who  are  soon  to  represent  their  will.  If  they 
truly  represent  them,  as  we  boiievo  they  will,  they  will  carry 
the  principle  of  the  election  into  the  appointing  power,  and  re- 
organize the  party,  as  the  Convention  was  organized,  on  the 
basis  of  the  compromises. 

Let  us  not  here  indulge  ourselves  in  the  conjectural  tattle 
of  curb-stone  politicians  ;  nominating  now  this  man,  now  that 
for  this  or  that  secretaryship  or  embassy  :  let  us  not  say  Mr. 
So-and-so  will  go  to  England,  or  become  a  Secretary  of  State. 
All  is  as  yet  uncertain  and  fluctuating  as  to  men:  it  is  prin- 
ciples only  that  have  been  established  :  the  men  are  yet  to  be 
selected.  Their  selection  will  not  depend  upon  the  will  of  the 
Executive  so  muoh  as  on  the  choice  of  the  people.  The  voice 
of  pubhc  approbation  will  nominate  the  men,  and  be  itself  the 
appointing  power.  It  is  a  government  which  is  to  be  organ- 
nized  ;  an  agency  government,  to  be  wielded  by  the  most  dig- 
nified and  powerful  characters.  Gen.  Pierce  was  not  made 
Presiident  by  a  combination  of  office-seekers.  Bound  by  no 
pledges  or  promises,  save  those  which  arise  by  construction, 
oot  of  his  recorded  votes  in  the  Senate,  he  is  absolutely  free  to 
select  such  men  as  are  able  and  willing  to  execute  the  will  of 
a  predominant  majority ;  a  majority  of  the  nation,  large 
enough  to  have  amended,  have  reconstructed,  the  constitution, 
have  restored  its  spirit,  eternized  its  provisions,  renewed  its 
yoath,  by  incorporating  with  it  the  resuscitated  doctrine  of 
State  sovereignty  and  the  compromises. 

Can  any  man  doabt  what  ought  to  be  the  conduct  of  an  Exe- 
cutive so  elected,  in  the  exercise  of  the  appointing  power  ?  If 
it  has  seen  the  nation  crush  adisorganizingfaction,if  it  hasseen 
the  rock  of  indignation  laid  upon  it,  to  grind  it  in  the  dust,  shall 
it  remove  the  rock,  raise  the  offending  energy,  revive  it  with 
promises,  and  feed  it  with  appointments  ;  or  shall  itleave  it  to 
lie  there  immovable,  hidden  from  sight ;  without  power,  almost 
annihilated  ? 

What  principle  shall  bo  adopted  by  the  people,  through  their 
Executive,  in  the  application  of  the  appointing  power  ?     First, 
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as  they  are  citizftii?, without  referonco  to  party  or  opinioD,  they 
will  require  of  their  Executive,  that  he  appoint  no  second-rate, 
or  inferior  men,  to  fill  the  high  ofHcea  nf  the  commonwealth. 
But  how  shall  the  quahties  of  men  be  judged  but  by  their 
deeds;  and  how  their  consistency,  if  not  by  the  duration  of 
their  service  ?  A  government  which  confers  the  appointing 
power  upon  an  Executive  elected  by  the  people,  must  be  con- 
ducted by  men  known  to  the  people,  not  only  for  their  abili- 
ties, but  for  the  soundness  of  their  opinions  ;  since  they  have 
not  so  much  to  govern,  as  to  represent  the  will  of  a  governing 
power.  It  is  a  question  not  of  age,  but  of  service  ;  not  of  re- 
wards and  punishments,  but  of  expediency.  Gen.  Pierce  does 
not  como  into  power  as  a  political  avenger  ;  opinion,  on  this 
continent,  is  free,  thanks  be  to  G-od  and  the  Constitution.  We 
are  not  entitled  to  punish  men  for  their  sentiments  ;  but  they 
may  be  removed  from  office,  because  this  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  the  party,  and  provide  for  the  execution 
of  the  laws.  Official  persons,  who  represent  a  minority  or  a 
faction,  do  not  feel  the  responsibility  which  is  riccesaary  to  the 
right  performance  of  their  functions.  Those,  on  the  contrary, 
who  move  into  office  as  members  and  subordinates  of  a  popu- 
lar Executive,  are  impelled  and  restrained  ; — impelled  to  acti- 
vity, and  restrained  in  their  course  upon  the  line  of  duty  by  a 
sentiment  which  they  derive  from  the  appointing  power. 

If  any  man  imagines  that  wa  are  inculcating  a  prescriptive 
rule,  we  can  say,  that  proscription  is  a  necessity  only  of  an 
Executive  which  fears  for  itself,  and  is  conscious  that  it  rests 
upon  a  minority.  It  is  a  resort  of  minorities,  to  give  them- 
selves the  power  of  majorities.  Selection  and  organization  are 
not  proscription.  It  will  devolve  upon  the  new  administration 
to  organize  and  purify  tlie  government,  as  a  means  of  execut- 
ing the  taws  and  maintaining  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 
Laws  not  executed,  are  no  laws.  Men  are  laws.  In  the  man 
exists  the  law  ;  in  his  action,  its  development.  If  he  be  averse, 
he  will  not  execute,  he  will  evade  it ;  or  he  will  execute  it  un- 
der protest,  lamenting  before  the  people  the  cruel  necessity 
which  it  imposes  upon  him;  and  thereby  defeating  its  cuds 
more  effectually  than  if  he  ceased  to  execute  it,  and  resigned 
his  office.  Every  office  in  a  constitutional  government  carries 
with  it  a  certain  amount  of  power  over  the  laws  themselves  ; 
the  power  of  occasional  construction  ;  of  quibble  and  evasion  ; 
of  tacit  abolition  :  hence  the  necessity  of  appointing  tu  all  the 
principal  offices  men  of  sound  opinions,  and  sentiments  agree- 
able  to  the  principles  which  have  elected  tlie  Executive.  Hence 
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the  origia  of  that  party  organizatiuii,  perfected  by  the  Ameri- 
eaji  Democracy ;  without  which,  oonstitatioDs  are  but  parch- 
ment, and  Republics  a  vain  theory. 

Next  to  the  organizatioD  of  a  government  itself,  the  organi- 
zation of  a  party  is  of  paramount  importance.  Divera  capa- 
city and  talent  converging  to  one  end  ;  the  talent  of  the  poli- 
tician and  of  the  statesman.  The  capacity  of  law-making, 
and  of  political  combination  ;  equally  needed  for  the  conduct 
of  so  vast  a  frame  of  government :  the  one  a  form  of  inteU 
lectual  wisdom,  the  other  of  shrewd  talent ;  the  one  a  know- 
ledge of  principles,  the  other  of  men  ;  the  one,  by  itself,  vision- 
ary and  inefTectuel ;  the  other,  by  itself,  undignified  and  cor- 
rupt ;  together,  always  successful,  always  salutary. 

It  would  appear,  at  a  superficial  gianoe,  that  an  administra- 
tion entering  into  power,  at  the  command  of  fifteen  out  of 
twenty  millions  of  people,  will  find  the  organization  of  the 
party  an  easy  task  ;  that  it  will  not  be  required  to  exercise 
much  care,  or  to  look  lar  forward  into  the  future.  8uch,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  to  be  the  fact,  when  we  understand 
the  previous  circumstances  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  the 
causes  of  the  storms  which  have  agitated  it  for  so  many  years. 
We  are  struck  with  serious  apprehension  lest  certain  false  ele- 
ments of  power  may  be  unguariledly  admitted  into  the  struc- 
ture of  the  government,  to  encourage  disaffection  and  revolt. 

There  is  a  policy  of  conciliation,  than  which  nothing  is 
more  healing  and  salutary  in  its  eficcts;  but  the  extreme 
limits  of  conciliation  border  too  nearly  upon  weakness  to  be 
safely  approached  by  any  power  whose  stability  depends  upon 
the  respect  that  is  entertained  for  it.  Conciliation  must  not  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  corrupt  the  principles  and  spirit  of  the 
party  by  the  admission  of  destructive  elements.  In  the 
admission  of  the  disaffected,  and  in  the  distribution  of  power 
among  them,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  deceivers  and 
the  deceived  ;  we  must  exorcise  the  demon  before  we  admit 
those  who  have  possessed  with  it.  Were  it  not  far  better 
that  all  the  enemies  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  should 
be  ousted  from  the  Democratic  party,  and  collected  together, 
than  that  they  should  bo  distributed  amongst  ourisolves,  with 
power  to  leaven  and  corrupt  the  entire  body  of  the  democracy  ? 
Inevitably  the  remnant  of  the  Whig  party  will  be  brought 
into  friendly  contact,  and  hold  the  ranks  of  opposition  with 
some  of  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  factions.  Is  it  better 
to  let  them  stand  together,  that  their  numbers  and  their 
strength  may  be  visible  to  us  and  to  the  people,  and  thereby 
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become  contemptible  ;  or  shall  we  distribute  power,  to  pacify  a 
contemptible  faction,  and  thereby  exalt  it  to  an  unnatural  de- 
gree of  strength  and  importance  ? 


A  STRAY  YANKEE  IN  TEXAS. 

An  advance  chapter  from  a  graphic  and  humorous  work  soon 
to  be  issued  from  the  press  of  J.  S.  Redfield,  New  York. 

Mv  first  experience  of  the  country,  as  you  say,  Mr.  Roberts, 
was  of  the  rudest,  I  cnmB  hero  to  survey  and  locate  lands 
— fiome  of  the  very  ones,  by  the  way,  in  which  yon  became 
afterwards  jointly  interested,  and  which  are  now  giving  us  so 
much  trouble.  I  bronght  a  surveying  party  with  me,  and  a 
nice  time  we  had  of  it.  We  chartered  a  small  schooner,  and 
set  sail  to  find  Galveston  Bay,  if  possible.  No  easy  job,  for 
then  the  city  had  not  been  invented,  and  the  fiat'island  of  sand 
that  lies  across  the  mouth  of  the  Bay,  with  here  and  there  a 
stunted    tree,  presented  no  very  serviceable  landmark  to  the 


We  boxed  about  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  then  in  a  fog 
ran  plump  into  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos.  It  was  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  luck  and  chance  that  we  did  not  go  to  the  dogs.  The 
fog  happening  to  lift  for  a  moment,  we  saw  where  we  were, 
but  how  we  got  there,  or  how  we  were  to  get  away,  not  one  of 
us  could  tell.  I  said  we  saw  where  we  were,  but  do  not  mean 
that  we  recognized  the  spot  by  any  means.  We  only  knew 
that  we  had  run  up  the  mouth  of  a  river  without  knocking 
our  bottom  out,  but  what  river  was  the  question.  The  captain 
being  a  true  repnblicaii,  and  having  moreover  entirely  lost  his 
latitude,  called  a  meeting,  inducted  himself  in  the  chair,  and 
put  our  position  to  vote.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was 
the  Sabine:  I  rather  favored  the  idea  that  we  had  made  the 
Brazos.  As  neither  of  us  had  any  notion  of  the  appearance  of 
either  river,  our  opinions  were  certoinly  unprejudiced.  The 
mass,  or  more  properly,  viast  meeting — for  the  chairman  sup- 
ported himself  against  one  of  those  important  sticks  of  timber, — 
were  somewhat  divided  in  opinion,  especially  as  we  had  only 
obtained  a  single  glimpse  of  one  shore,  and  then  dropped  an- 
chor immediately,  for  feat  that  we  might  soon  get  an  alto- 
gether too  well-grounded  idea  of  our  whereabouts.     One,  sug- 
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gested  that  we  were  probably  somewhere ;  another,  that  he 
rather  thought  we  were  no  where  at  all ;  bat  at  last  the  cap- 
tain  having  the  firm  support  of  two  sailors,  the  oook  aod  the 
cabin  boy,  qdcI  moreover  the  idea  that  being  a  seaman,  he 
ought  to  know,  although  he  owned  that  he  did  not ;  carried  the 
day. 

Having  christened  the  stream  the  Sabine,  our  next  step 
was  to  get  away  from  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and  accordingly 
the  first  moment  the  fog  permitted  us  to  see  ten  yards  ahead, 
we  np  anchor  and  clawed  out  as  gingerly  as  possible.  Uettiog 
in  was  a  feat  to  be  remembered,  but  getting  out  without  being 
set  upon  shore  or  runonabar  by  the  current,  was  but  little  short 
of  a  miracle. 

About  every  third  vessel  that  attempted  the  entrance,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  was  lost  ;  for  without  a  sign 
of  a  bay,  or  anything  of  a  mnuth  to  speak  of,  the  Brazos  runs 
plump  into  the  Gulf,  over  a  vflry  ugly  bar,  and  between  the 
worst  kind  of  breakers.  As  soon  as  wo  wero  fairly  clear,  the 
captain  "  about  ship,"  and  shaped  a  southerly  course,  probably 
in  the  direction  of  Vera  Cruz. 

Away  we  went,  feeling  our  way,  and  trying  to  find  a  hole 
somewhere  in  the  coast,  until  bread  and  water  ran  short — I 
say  the  bread  and  water  ran,  for  the  bread  was  quite  capable 
of  going  alone.  Then  we  called  another  meeting,  aod  this 
time  I  was  declared,  nem.  con.,  to  have  been  in  the  right.  Our 
private  stores,  laid  up  for  the  surveying  expedition,  were  walk- 
ed into,  and  bacon  and  brandy  suiTered  some.  It  was  now 
about  ship  again,  and  after  near  a  week  we  hailed  a  craft  that 
informed  us  we  were  right  off  Ship  Island  shoals,  about  half- 
way between  G-alveston  Island  and  the  Balize.  My  temper 
rather  gave  out.  /called  the  captain  a  Judy,  and  talked  of 
deposing  him.  He  accused  me  of  being  a  Jonah,  and  threw  out 
some  idea  of  throwing  me  overboard.  Now,  as  acting  the  part 
of  Jonah  in  full,  and  without  any  cutting,  implies  something 
to  be  done  in  whaling,  I  turned  to  and  gave  him  a  good  one ; 
my  man  and  the  crew  joining  in  the  amusement.  It  did  a  great 
deal  of  good,  so  much  so,  that  the  very  next  night  he  not  only 
found  Galveston  Island,  but  nearly  ran  over  it.  The  wind  being 
light,  and  off  shore,  we  whtc  fortunate  enough  to  save  our- 
selves and  our  bacon  together,  with  most  of  our  provisions 
and  instruments.  The  vessel  was  past  praying  for,  and  as 
she  was  certain  to  go  to  the  dogs,  the  captain  proposed  to  go 
with  me  to  the  Indians.  I  have  no  idea  of  giving  you  my 
whole  Texan  history  in  detail,  but  will  only  say  of  the  surveying 
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that  it  was  rather  difficult,  as  usually  neither  ooraer  nor  any- 
thing  like  a  boundary-line  could  be  found.  The  Mexican 
mode  of  tneasuring  land  was,  perhaps,  original  and  very  in- 
genious, but  far  from  satisfactory  to  the  man  who  wanted  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  his  possessions. 

An  Indian  was  usually  placed  upon  a  horse,  and  furnished 
— the  Indian,  and  not  the  horse — with  three  cigars.  He  set  off 
upon  a  gallop,  aod  as  much  laud  as  he  could  ride  around 
while  his  cigars  were  being  smoked  up  was  called  a  league. 
I  suppose  they  gave  them  a  certain  length  of  "  old  soldier  "  to 
define  the  exact  quantity  of  a  "  labors,"  (eighty  acres.) 

You  will  perceive  that  the  size  of  the  league  depended  en- 
tirely upon  the  horse's  legs  and  the  length  of  the  cigars.  I 
can  assure  you  that  it  was  a  nice  piece  of  work  to  smoke  out 
these  boundaries. 

As  we  were  upon  the  bufTalo  ground,  we  had  no  waot  of 
either  fun  or  fresh  meat.  We  had  purchased  good  horses,  and 
hired  two  good  guides — old  hunters,  that  knew  exactly  what 
they  were  about.  As  onr  buffalo  hunting  was  only  for  a  sup- 
ply of  meat,  and  not  for  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the 
animals  for  the  sake  of  their  skins,  we  seldom  failed  in  obtain- 
ing what  we  sought  for,  and  this  was  our  mode  of  proceeding. 
Buffaloes  have  a  regular  drinkiug-pjacc,  and  visit  it  regularly 
at  a  certain  hour.  Now  our  hunters  soon  found  out  those 
places  that  were  in  our  neighborhood,  and  watched  the  drove 
when  they  came  down.  As  soon  as  the  huge  brutes  had  filled 
their  skins  nigh  to  bursting,  off  they  went  in  a  clumsy  gallop. 
Then  the  men  dashed  out  from  their  hiding-place,  and  rushed 
their  horses  at  the  end  of  the  drove.  Selecting  a  young  and 
fat  cow,  that  might  be  walloping  along  on  the  outside  and 
among  the  last,  the  hunter  would  run  his  trained  horse  right 
alongside,  and  clapping  a  holster  pistol  to  the  shaggy  brute's 
ear,  pop  a  bullet  in  her  brain.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple, 
more  easy,  or  more  safe,  provided  the  man  was  up  to  the  busi- 
ness  and  the  horse  well  trained.  So  well  did  this  kind  of  life 
agree  with  me,  that  had  it  not  been  for  a  wife  and  children  ia 
old  Alabama,  and  certain  qualms  at  night-fall  about  the  un- 
certainty of  finding  my  hair  in  its  usual  place  in  the  morning, 
I  do  not  know  but  that  I  might  have  gone  on,  Robinson  Cru- 
soeing  it  yet. 

At  last,  however,  our  work  was  completed,  and  all  ray  party, 
with  the  exception  of  two,  had  left  for  the  States,  going  by  the 
upper  route  and  Traumel's  Trace,  and  we,  the  remainder,  went 
off  west,  to  San  Antone. 
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The  tronbles  had  already  commenoed,  and  the  Mexican  gar- 
lisoQS  had  been  expelled  from  Nacogdoohes  and  Annahuac. 
We  were  packing  our  ptirtmanteaus  to  start  upnn  our  home- 
ward route,  when  news  was  brought  that  the  Mexicans  were 
advancing  upon  Gonzales  ;  and  anxious  to  have  a  chance  at 
them,  -we  left  for  the  scene  of  the  anticipated  scrimmage  im- 
mediately. 

When  we  arrived  the  village  was  in  a  precious  state  of  non- 
ftision,  its  dozen  men  and  boys  running  about  frightened  to 
death,  and  doing  nothing,  and  the  women  tearing  their  hair 
and  what  little  linen  they  possessed.  The  Mexicans  were 
said  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  a  few  miles  below. 

We  immediately  oollected  every  sheet,  counterpane,  and  ta- 
blecloth that  the  village  could  boast  of,  and  setting  men  and 
boys  to  work  at  cutting  and  carrying  poles,  soon  erected  at  the 
back  of  the  village  what  appeared  to  be  tents  enough  fur  a 
respectable  encampment. 

Two  crotches  with  a  pole  across  them,  and  a  couple  of  sheets 
thrown  over  it,  with  their  ends  carried  out  and  fastened  to  the 
ground,  makes  quite  a  personable  tent— when  viewed  at  a  dis- 
tanoe— J  can  assure  you. 

Having  everything  properly  prepared  in  the  tent  line,  it  was 
only  necessary  to  mount  a  safRotent  number  of  sentinels,  and 
for  this  duty  we  detailed  a  number  of  the  women,  who  for 
that  purpose  were  inducted  into  the  breeches,  let  us  hope  for 
the  first  time.  Five  or  six  marching  along  very  stiffly  and  for- 
mally indeed  in  front  of  the  mock  encampment,  gave  it  quite  a 
grand  appearance  ;  and  upon  the  river's  bank  some  of  the  men 
were  .stationed,  while  the  rest  were  preparing  and  repairing 
arms,  saddles  and  bridles,  for  the  coming  fight.  We  had  not 
been  there  an  hour  before  my  great  surveying  tent  arrived. 

When  we  left  San  Antone  in  such  haste,  I  engaged  a.  friendly 
Mexican  to  bring  it  along  as  soon  as  he  could,  upon  pack 
mules.  The  tent  was  a  huge  one,  and  divided  into  two  parts, 
so  88  to  make  it  the  more  readily  portable.  This  wo  pitched 
in  a  conspicuous  spot,  and  having  hoisted  a  small  Hag  above, 
it  answered  remarkably  well  for  an  officers'  marquee. 

Now  all  this  humbug  had  but  one  object — to  keep  the  ene- 
my at  a  respectful  distance  until  we  were  ready  for  him. 

We  had  not  long  to  wait.  Even  as  we  were  putting  the 
finishing  touches  upon  our  marquee,  a  troop  of  cavalry  came 
dating  up  at  a  hard  gallop  to  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river. 
They  intended  to  have  surprised  the  town  ;  but  instead  of  ta- 
king  the  ford  when  they  had  reached  it,   came  to  a  sud- 
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den  halt,  and  then  made  a  very  decisive  movement  to  the  rear. 
'J'hey  retreated  behind  the  skirt  of  timber,  and  did  not  make 
any  further  demonstration,  although  every  little  while  some 
officer  would  ride  up  to  tho  bank,  and  after  looking  very  wisely 
and  curiously  upon  onr  arrangements,  trot  ufF  a<;ain,  probably 
shaking  his  head,  and  without  doubt  pouring  forth  a  perfect 
flood  of  "caraccos"  and  "  earambos." 

In  thia  position  atoiid  affairs  at  sundown,  except  that  our 
force  was  continually  upon  the  increase,  and  by  that  time  we 
numbered  sixty  effective,  hardy  men,  and  had  also  two  small 
pieces  of  artillery,  of  which  the  veteran  <!oJ.  Neil  took  com- 
mand. We  were  now  qnit«  ready  for  a  fight  if  we  could  only 
get  one,  for  your  Mexican  has  never  a  stomach  for  anything 
of  the  kind  unless  he  happen  to  oatch  you  uuawares  and 
unprepared.  ' 

Selecting  the  best  rifle  in  the  corps,  I  walked  down  to  the 
spot  opposite  which  the  Mexicans  repeated,  from  time  to  time, 
their  reconnoitre.  I  did  not  think  the  rifle  had  force  enough  to 
carry  a  ball  across  the  stream  with  sufficient  strength  to  do 
any  good  after  it  got  there,  but  still,  determined  to  give  the 
next  "  caballero"  a  right  good  scare,  for  they  believe  that  the 
power  of  our  shooting  irons,  and  our  skill  Jn  wielding  them, 
are  both  supernatural  and  diabolical. 

I  did  not  have  to  wait  lung.  Two  gaudily-dressed  officers 
rode  up  to  the  bank,  and  shading  their  eyes  with  their  hands, 
prepared  to  take  a  long  and  careful  squint  at  us. 

Shading  myself  behind  a  bush,  I  prepared  to  take  a  long 
and  careful  squint  at  them,  in  the  hope  of  making  them  ace 
sights,  as  that  was  evidently  their  desire,  but  the  only  sights 
that  /cared  for  were  those  of  my  rifle.  I  took  the  shot,  and 
they  took  the  "  shute."  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  tell  whioh 
went  off  first,  they  or  the  gun.  The  blaze  had  barely  poked 
its  nose  from  the  muzzle,  when  in  went  the  spurs,  and  off 
went  the  warrior,  not  waiting  for  report  or  bullet-in.  As  I 
heard  their  spurs  and  sabres  jingling,  and  watched  their  nod- 
ding  plumes,  I  consoled  myself  with  the  idea  that  I  had  made 
the  feathers  fly,  even  if  I  had  not  brought  down  my  birds. 

As  soon  as  it  was  fairly  dark,  we  marched  down  stream 
about  half  a  mile,  to  a  bend  where  we  had  a  flat  concealed. 
We  had  with  us  fifty  men,  and  our  two  small  cannon.  The 
horses  swam  alongside  the  flat,  and  in  three  trips  we  were  all 
safely  over.  At  our  oamp  the  remainder  of  our  forces  were 
parading  back  and  forth  in  true  military  style,  and  the  lai^e 
oamp-fires   that  illuminated   thb  village   gave  quite   an   im* 
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posing  air  to  the  whole  afTair.  When  wo  had  drawn  up  in 
order  upon  the  bank,  two  experienced  ^outs  were  sent  out  lo 
apy  upon  the  enemy.  They  found  them  without  trouble,  and 
soon  reported  their  position.  The  Mexicans  were  in  sad 
perplexity,  and  evidently  badly  soared. 

Fearing  an  attack,  they  did  not  dare  to  light  their  camp- 
fires,  or  even  strip  their  horses,  but  were  allowing  them  to  fe«d, 
every  man  holding  his  animal  by  a  slipped  bridle. 

Most  of  our  party  were  for  making  a  sudden  and  desperate 
onslaught  upon  them  ;  but  the  veterans  all  vetoed  auch  a  pro- 
ceeding most  decidedly.  If  our  objeot  were  a  fright  instead  of 
a  fight,  it  would  have  done ;  but  a  fight  we  were  burning  for, 
and,  as  the  enemy  were  not  more  than  two  to  our  one,  the 
odds  were  nothing  at  all.  The  Mexican  is  as  cunning  as  a 
fox,  as  slippery  as  an  eel,  as  bloodthirsty  and  as  cowardly  as 
a  woir,  and  has  not  the  most  remote  idea  of  what  a  fair  fight  is 
like.  The  enemy  were  well  mounted,  and  had  the  heels  of  us 
without  doubt.  If  we  attempted  a  charge,  they  would  be  oH' 
before  we  had  half  a  chance.  A  few  experienced  hands  might 
indeed  creep  up  to  their  stamping  ground,  and  drop  u  man  or 
two ;  but  the  moon  shone  too  brightly  to  allow  of  any  but  old 
hnnters  trying  the  experiment,  and  so  we  determined  upon  an 
ambush.  Six  of  th«  best  mounted  men  were  despatched  to 
draw  the  enemy  along  the  edge  of  the  timber,  whiie  wo  were 
to  treat  them  to  a  discharge  of  our  field-pieces — loadiid  with 
trace  chains,  for  the  want  of  grape-shot — and  our  rifles. 

The  squad  madea  oirouit,  and  came  upon  the  Mexicans  on  the 
prairie  side.  They  rode  along  slowly,  as  if  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  hostile  presence,  and,  when  they  came  as  near  as  was 
advisable  to  the  picquet,  hailed  to  know  who  were  there. 

The  enemy  were  all  alive  in  a  moment.  Here  was  a  chance 
for  glory  and  immortality  not  to  be  lightly  thrown  away  ;  here 
a  fight  exactly  to  their  liking.  Not  waiting  for  the  trumpets, 
"boot  and  saddle,"  nor  waiting  for  officer  or  word  of  com- 
tnaod,  scarcely  sparing  the  time  to  replace  the  bits  in  their 
horses'  mouths,  away  they  dashed,  helter-skelter,  in  wild  and 
most  admired  confusion.  A  short  bur:<t  brought  them  right 
opposite  us,  and,  had  the  old  colonel  waited  for  the  main  body 
of  the  TBSoals,  we  had  emptied  many  a  saddle  ;  but  his  desire 
to  be  at  them  brooked  neither  delay  nor  advice,  and,  as  soon 
ae  the  first  came  straggling  by  at  full  speed,  bang  went  the 
cannon,  down  came  three  or  four  Mexicans,  and  their  horses 
ont  into  minoe>meat,  and  away  for  their  lives  sped  the  rest. 
They  had  suspected  something  was  wrong  all  the  afternoon, 
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and  now  they  knew  it,  and  were  sati^sficd  with  the  limited 
amount  of  that  knowledge,  without  any  further  inquiry  into 
the  matter. 

Away  sped  the  Mexicans,  and  away  sped  we  after  them : 
the  rifie-balla  whistled  ;  the  flashes  from  the  frequent  rifles,  like 
meteors,  lighted  up  the  scene  ;  the  enerny  yelled  with  fear  ; 
the  boys  shouted  with  rage  ;  and,  excepting  the  eelebrated  San 
Jacinto  races,  it  was  never  my  lot  t«  behold  such  a  scene  of 
coDfnsion.  It  was  all  of  no  use,  however,  for  their  horses  beat 
)is  if  the  men  could  not,  and  I  do  not  think  we  saved  a  single 
man,  but  those  whom  we  got  at  the  first  discharge. 


BOOK     NOTICES. 

L  ReeoleCes  op  tub  South  akd  West;  Embracing  a  I'iea  of  tkt  Cam- 
meree,  Agrin-llari;  Manufaetu™.  Inltmal  Improveinfniii,  Slave  and  Frtt  La- 
bor, Slavtry  Iratitvtioni,  Productt,  dx.,  of  the  Stmthern  and   Wettern  Statn. 
In  three  Tolumea.     Bj  J.  D.  B.  DkBov,  Profemur  of  Political  Econooij  in  the 
Univenity  of  Loniuana.     Office  of  D«  Siow'e  Review,  Kew  Orleans;  70  Jobo- 
■treel,  Nev  York  ;  Riut  B»j  and  Brand  streets,  Charleetoii,  S.  C.     1862. 
This  work  ie  ■  Cyclopedia  of  Southern  and  Western  industry.     It  ia  not  only 
the  most  exteneive,  but  the  most  aecnrate  and  vell-vritten  Cyclopedia  of  its  kind 
that  we  b»ve  ever  seen.     Immense  inteltectDal  labor  has  been  expended  in  col- 
lecting Had  extending  the  materiala  contained  in  these  three  oclavo  votanieF.    Kot 
only  eveiy  planter  and  politician,  but  every  merchant  interested  in  tic  Southern 
and  Western  trade,  will  find  his  sources  of  information  deficient  until  he  is  pos- 
wased  of  these  volumcR     Upon  all  subject*  of  Sonthem  life,  manll«r^  iostitiitiom, 
niid  progresB,  (lie  tnaterial  is  copious  and  accurate ;  and  has  been  eollsctni  during 
mnny  years  of  active  researches  in  the  eiiitorial  conduct  of  one  of  the  most  widely 
circutaled  journals  in  the  Union. 

The  artJcles  upon  slavery,  slave  laws  and  productioos,  are  from  the  ablest  pens, 
entii-ely  exhaust  the  subject,  and  are  worthy  >he  study  of  'he  statist  and  philoso- 
pher. 3uch  a  study  and  understanding  of  (he  Eubject,  in  nil  its  beniinga,  will  do 
mure  than  aJl  the  political  essays  in  the  world  to  restore  peace  and  harmony  be- 
tween the  political  sections  of  our  widely  growing  conntn.  Besides  the  proper 
subject  matter  of  these  Ihree  Volumes,  we  bod  a  great  deal  of  infomiBtion  regard- 
ing Mei  tea,  British  America,  the  West  Indian  Islands,  Ac,  of  a  character  equally 
jjietruelive  and  important. 

llie  ngricnltoral  atatistit*  of  the  United  States,  for  ISSO,  were  fumwhed  hf  Mr. 
Kennedy,  of  the  CeDsus  Oflice,  and  are  here  lint  published  complete. 

Sevi-tal  books  s«nt  for  notice  have  been  negleoted  by  us  in  the  hvrry  of  g«ttine 
out  our  first  number.  In  the  Febnuuy  issue,  proper  attention  shall  be  b«»towed 
to  that  department. 
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Frssidekt  Fillmore  has  signalized  his  own  administration 
by  the  enforoement  of  ao  act  more  vital  to  the  Constitution 
than  any  provision  contained  within  that  instmment.  He  has 
sacrificed  his  popularity  with  the  most  active  division  of  his 
own  party,  and  given  &  powerful  aid  to  demooraoy,  by  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  measure  proceeding  from  the  south,  and  supported 
in  its  origin  and  progress  by  the  strength  of  the  democratic 
party.  The  enforcement  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  oonoludes 
a  aeries  of  demoaratio  triumphs. 

Let  us,  however,  beware  lest  we  attribute  the  merit  of  this 
victory  to  those  to  whom  it  does  not  belong.  Allowing  the  sound- 
ness of  the  Presidential  mind  upon  this  one  point,  of  upholding 
the  rights  of  States,  and  defending  the  liberties  of  the  citizen 
against  attacks  from  below, — allowing  that  the  failure  to  en- 
force the  law  of  restitution,  would  have  compelled  us  to  tm- 
peach  a  negative,  as  fatal  to  the  Union  as  any  positive  violation 
of  the  constitution, — we  are  not  restrained  by  any  false  con- 
siderations of  delicacy  from  declaring,  that  failure  to  enforee 
the  law,  would  have  been  as  fatal  to  the  office  as  to  its  incum- 
bent. No  President  or  Vice-President,  elected  by  either  party, 
could  have  refused  to  put  a  law  in  exeoation  which  was  re- 
garded by  himself  as  a  test  of  union.  We  will  not  say  that 
the  most  rabid  of  all  anarcbists,  or  the  weakest  of  enthusiasts. 
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elevated  by  a  combination  of  accidents  to  the  Presidential  chair, 
would  enforce  any  law  providing  for  the  immediate  safety  of 
the  Union.  But  separating  these  extreme  cases,  setting  entirely 
aside  a  class  of  men  who  belong  to  no  party,  but  lonly  make  a 
prey  of  human  discontent,  offering  political  nostrums  to  the  in- 
curable maladies  of  the  mind  and  heart, — setting  these  aside, 
we  feel  safe  in  affirming  that,  with  two  exceptions,  there  is  not 
a  senator  of  the  United  States,  who,  elected  to  the  Presidency, 
would  fail  to  sustain  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  and  in 
sustaining  these,  to  execute  the  laws  evolved  for  their  main- 
tenance, and  among  such  laws,  first  of  all  that  one  which  is 
the  prop  of  sovereignty  for  the  States,  and  the  seal  of  their  in- 
dependence. 

We  repeat,  then,  let  us  beware  how  we  attribute  the  merit 
of  this  victory  ; — the  merit  of  fulfilling  the  irresistible  com- 
mands of  Democracy — to  any  sovereign  and  royal  virtue  in 
the  incumbent  of  the  pxecutive  chair.  The  world  says,  his 
friends  say,  and  we  cordially  agree,  that  President  Fillmore  is 
a  good  man  ;  bat  the  world  says,  and  our  friends  say,  and  we 
know,  that,  good  or  bad,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
must  and  will  exeoute  the  commands  of  the  nation.  The 
merit  of  discretion  does  indeed  attach  itself  to  the  act,  but  the 
people  have  not  hitherto  aocustomed  themselves  to  elect  india- 
oreet  and  silly  men.  Invidious  comparisons  might  be  insti- 
tuted between  one  President  and  another,  but  all  the  men  who 
have  been  nominated  and  chosen  to  th^  executive  office,  since 
the  days  of  Washington,  have  been  superior  in  intellect  to  the 
average  of  mankind .  Traits  of  weakness  might  be  pointed  oat 
in  some— perhaps  in  all.  There  have  been  moderate  intellects, 
with  powerful  characters ;  there  have  been  men  of  more  wis- 
dom than  courage,  and  of.  more  courage  than  wisdom  ;  there 
have  been  honesty  and  power  without  tact,  and  skill  with  too 
little  conscience ;  but  alvrays  some  one  trait  of  grandeur,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  many  and  singular,  to  recommend  our  sena- 
tors and  generals  to  the  executive  offioe.  Nor  have  we  been 
wholly  disappointed  in  this  second  instance,  where  a  substitute 
has  been  forced  upon  os  by  the  accident  of  death.  Laying 
aside  all  invidious  and  qualifying  thoughts,  let  us  attribute  to 
President  Fillmore  the  praise  which  belongs  to  him,  of  having 
oarried  out,  with  some  degree  of  vigor  and  precaution,  a  law 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Unipn.  He  does  not,  for  all 
that,  stand  free  of  our  criticism  upon  other  points.  It  is  with 
sincere  regret  we  are  compelled  to  say,  the  course  of  his  ad- 
ministration does  not  seem  to  us  to  deserve  unqualified  praise. 
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It  is  oar  serioua  duty  to  criticize  the  defects  of  every  admiii' 
istratioD  ;  and  in  pointing  out  the  merits,  more  especially  of  a 
Whig  executive,  to  be  careful  how  we  include  under  that  praise 
a  system  of  general  policy  which  seems  to  us  highly  injurious 
to  Democracy,  Always  excepting  the  enforcement  of  the  Fu- 
gitive  Slave  Law  ;  always  excepting  the  conscientious  integ- 
rity and  cheerful  simplicity  of  the  man  himself, — representing 
as  he  does  a  great  deal  of  democratic  virtue,  sound  sense,  and 
Christian  principle, — we  seem  to  discover  defects  in  Mr.  Fill- 
more's administration,  as  it  is  reflected  in  the  message  of  De- 
cember '53,  which  future  historians  will  magnify  more  than 
we  shall  do  at  present ; — will  enlarge  beyond  the  truth,  because 
they  will  be  unacquainted  with  the  obstacles  and  opposing 
forces,  secret  and  base,  almost  indescribable,  which  have  made 
it  impossible  for  an  executive  so  situated  to  carry  out  the  ideal 
which  even  a  timid  and  Fabrician  policy  might  have  proposed 
to  itself.  Experienced  politicians  feel  the  difficulties  of  the 
age  and  the  discontents  of  parties  ;  the  subsidence  of  neces- 
sary enthusiasm  ;  the  decay  of  interest ;  the  general  corrnp- 
tion  of  the  political  mind  ;  the  low,  somnolent  stage  of  indif- 
ference, hopelessness,  and  fear  in  governments ;  crises  inci- 
dent to  the  most  active  nations,  when  a  great  turn  is  beginning, 
and  a  new  race  about  to  be  run,  uncertain  whither  ;  when 
there  is  a  violent  ground  struggle  between  the  new  principles 
and  the  old  ;  when  the  indiscreet  and  inexperienced  rave  vehe- 
mently about  change,  and  the  wise  and  the  old  tie  back  for  & 
time,  and  watch  the  writhings  and  aimless  violences  of  newly- 
created  strengths,  that  have  come  blind  and  hungry  into  the 
world  with  a  scream,  as  suffering  humanity  goes  out  of  it. 

Men  endowed  with  political  instinct  feel,  but  cannot  always 
express,  these  motions  of  the  spirit  of  the  world  and  of  the 
age.  Those  who  are  in  power  find  their  ostensible  and  allowed 
faculties  oozing  away  from  them,  as  if  there  were  but  just  so 
much  strength  in  the  nation  ; — a  modicum  broken  up  and  lost 
in  a  thoasand  factions,  hot  which  must  some  day  come  together 
in  one  magnificent,  regular  and  gigantic  power. 

Doubly  unfortunate,  then,  was  the  worthy  citizen  into  whose 
hands  the  reins  of  power  fell,  at  such  a  moment  of  spiritless 
oonfiision.  Doubly  unfortunate,  first,  as  he  Btood  upon  the 
dechning  side  of  power,  representing  a  party  whose  leaders 
and  whose  prinoiples  had  gone  out  of  dat«  ;  and  second,  because 
he  was  only  in  the  second  degree  its  representative,  neither 
desired  nor  expected  to  do  more  than  keep  within  the  limits  of 
pmdenoe. 
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Chosen  as  a  siife  man,  he  mast  do  only  safe  thinga.  Second 
in  fevor,  he  was  nothing  in  power.  Power  attached  itself  to 
him  formally,  and  by  the  virtue  of  ofRce.  A  worthy  functionary, 
not  a  popular  President,  he  rose  by  the  fulElment  of  plain 
duties,  not  by  heading  the  movement  of  an  age.  Elected  to 
fill  out  a  political  blank  and  satisfy  a  Northern  scruple,  he  was 
chosen,  unexceptionable  but  not  hopeful.  Grounded  in  the 
Constitution,  he  was  not  winged  with  its  elevating  and  pro- 
gressive spirit.  He  did  not  come  forward  as  a  leader,  but  as  a 
pilot ;  steering  the  vessel  through  a  narrow  strait,  not  mark- 
ing out  for  her  a  voyage  round  the  world. 

If  we  show  butlittlemerey  to  the  weaknesses  of  the  Message, 
let  it  be  understood  we  desire  to  use  ell  courtesy  toward  the 
gentleman  and  citizen  who  has  put  it  forth.  The  weaknesses 
are  perhaps  not  so  much  his,  as  they  are  those  of  his  party  ;  a 
party  sinking  into  utter  disfavor  ;  rejected  by  two-thirds  of  the 
nation — broken  by  successive  defeats — it  at  length  acknowl- 
edges itself  vanquished  ;  and  leaves  the  stage  of  politics  with 
a  supplication  and  a  protest :  a  protest  against  the  spirit  of  the 
age^a  supplication  of  the  powers  who  are  busied  in  destroying 
it. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  conceive  the  difficulties  which, 
surround  the  pen  of  the  writer  who  indites  a  message  from 
the  executive  ohair  to  the  people  of  the  United  States :  it  is  a 
message  not  of  advice  but  of  representation  ;  it  represents 
what  the  President  alone  can  represent,  he  alone  occupying  the 
highest  point  of  view  from  which  all  things  can  be  seen.  To 
him  flows  in,  or  should  flow  in,  full  and  accurate  informa- 
tion from  every  part  of  the  world.  Into  his  vast  and  univer- 
sal mind,  all  the  great  ideas  must  make  their  entrance  and 
present  their  credentials,  signed  by  nature  and  the  spirits  of 
the  nations  that  conceive  them.  Hither  comes  the  idea  of 
oonstitutional  monarchy  from  en  empire  which  encircles  the 
earth  with  a  girdle  of  mechanism  and  diplomacy  :  the  empire 
of  merchandise  and  conquest,  receiving  from  the  great  Repub- 
lic not  only  the  food  and  the  material  which  it  converts  into 
the  flesh  and  fortune  of  its  subjects,  but  receiving  also  inflo- 
enoes  of  blood,  language,  example,  and  fear,  transfusing  into 
its  veins  Bepnblicanism  ;  rotting  the  structure  of  its  monarchy; 
and  stimulating  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  its  privileged  powers ; 
exasperating  the  avarice  of  its  merchants  ;  inspiring  its  peo- 
ple with  a  blind  and  furious,  but  as  yet  suppressed  enthusiasm 
for  change ;  oontrolling  its  ancient  inherited  insolence,  and 
making  the  Norman  lord  smooth  and  supple  in  the  presence 
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of  the  rough-olad  and  loud-spoken  Semoorat.  The  great  Em- 
pire  of  England  touches  us  oot  only  at  every  point  of  our  coast 
vith  her  navigatioo,  exohangiog,  annually,  balances  of  wealth 
that  would  at  onoe  re-build  an  empire,  were  they  not  grasped 
by  citizens  instead  of  kings  ;  touching  the  hearta  of  all  our  peo- 
ple with  an  uneasy,  and  sometimes  unhealthy  aspiration  to- 
ward the  supernatural  luxuries  of  decaying  states;  but  stilt 
more,  benefiting  us,  by  relieving  us  of  the  baser  kind  of  toil, 
and  enabling  the  husbandman  to  perform  profitably  and  well 
the  first  dnty  of  labor,  before  he  ascends  to  the  second  and 
the  third. 

After  thia  power,  which  is  to  ua  the  first,  the  President  re- 
ceives audience  of  France,  who  no  longer  extends  to  us  the 
hand  of  democratic  fellowship,  and  to  some  thoughts  seems  to 
have  repented  that  she  ever  did  extend  it ;  France,  who  with 
bayonet  and  guillotine  has  swept  off,  as  with  a  broad  scythe, 
time  after  time,  the  high  growths  of  her  brilliant  but  un- 
eqaal  race ;  until,  by  virtue  of  equality,  she  has  become  un- 
equal to  herself.  France,  the  land  of  blood  and  of  confusion; 
of  genius  and  of  fury ;  of  excitement  and  debasement ;  of  en- 
tiiusiasm  and  social  stagnation,  alternating  from  age  to  age 
with  a  species  of  regular  oscillation,  until  at  length  we  watch 
the  swing  of  the  political  pendulum,  and  calculate  its  arc; 
the  extreme  right,  the  middle  and  the  left, — the  left,  the  mid- 
dle and  the  extreme  right, — the  swing  shortening  by  degrees, 
when  to  cease, — a  problem  of  ages.  Celtic  fury  struggling 
with  Norman  pride,  impossible  to  blend,  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate ;  a  nation  confused  and  tumultuous  in  the  very  heart  of 
its  existence.  Not  steadied  by  the  seemingly  infallible  law  of 
self-interest,  not  to  be  trusted  either  in  its  love  or  in  its  hate ;  au 
empire  of  whims  and  visions,  ruled  by  a  series  of  magicians; 
she  comes  to  us  to-day  lauding  republicanism  ;  we  smile,  ap- 
prove, embrace  her.  To-morrow,  she  forgets  our  existence,  but 
we  still  smile  and  forgive  her,  because  of  immemorial  benefits 
conferred  on  ua,  if  not  through  the  generosity  of  France,  then 
by  the  goodness  of  G-od,  which  it  were  &  sacrilege  to  forget 
even  in  her  maddest  moments ;  for  we  believe  that  she  was 
not  unworthily  selected  to  be  our  friend  in  the  hour  of  calam- 

Then  comes,  in  the  attitude  and  with  the  voice  of  antiquated 
bigotry  and  cruelty, — friendly,  because  impotent  and  imbecile, 
— the  power  of  Spain  ;  the  representative  of  all  we  hate  ;  the 
oppressor  oppressed  with  the  fruit  of  its  own  iniquity — but  not 
our  enemy,  because  enmities  between  nations  are  founded  upon 
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interests,  and  they  do  not  strike  each  other  until  the  vital  ptin- 
oiple  comiDands  them.  But  this  power  extends  her  arm  to 
our  very  boundary,  and  establieheB,  on  the  edge  of  this  great 
republic,  a  tyranny  more  intensely  opposite  to  all  that  we  es- 
teem  right  in  government,  than  even  the  despotism  of  the  Rua- 
sian  Emperor  ;  for  it  is  an  authority  not  derived  altogether 
from  a  religious  and  revering  subservienoy,  sanotioned  by  the 
endurance  of  its  subjects,  but  maintained  entirely  by  fear, 
resting  upon  force,  without  religion  to  sanction  it,  without  ties 
of  blood  to  give  it  a  sooial  aptitude,  without  reasons  of  pro&t 
either  to  Spain  herself  or  to  her  subjeots,  to  excuse  or  to 
qualify  it. 

These  three  nations  appear  before  the  central  power  of  the 
republic,  represented  by  its  executive  head,  with  embassies  and 
messages  characteristio  of  themselves.  England  oSers  com- 
merce end  the  friendship  of  business,  and  her  presence  is,  with 
some  qualification,  acceptable  to  us.  Franco  offers  and  with- 
holds ; — united  with  ourselves  by  slenderer  ties  of  interest,  she 
is  ready  to  offend  and  even  to  attack,  if  her  peculiar  policy  and 
eccentric  ideas  may  seem  to  require  it.  Spain,  careless  alike 
of  policy  and  of  commerce,  and  held  in  her  position,  as  regards 
ourselves,  by  the  influence  of  Franco  and  England,  excites  in 
us  no  feeling  of  direct  hostility,  nor  does  she  powerfully  appeal 
to  our  selfish  and  interior  nature,  but  moves  a  moral  aversion 
by  exhibitions  of  pride  and  ignorant  presumption,  that  would 
exasperate  if  we  did  not  know  the  weakness  which  lies  behind 
them. 

The  executive  head  of  the  Union  must  receive  these  powers 
with  degrees  of  deference  and  regard,  and  even  of  sympathy, 
demanded,  first,  by  the  general  policy  of  the  people,  which  be 
ought  to  know  as  he  knows  his  own  soul,  and,  second,  by  the 
interest  of  the  nation,  which  Uvea  by  industry  and  commerce. 
He  must  not  forget  the  equalities  and  absolute  rights  upon 
which  States  are  erected,  and  that  these  powers,  though  we 
might  crush  them  all,  or  singly,  by  a  powerful  movement,  do 
not  live  by  our  forbearance,  but  by  the  samo  law  of  existence 
which  is  breath  of  life  to  us — the  law  of  State  Sovereignty  and 
Liberty.  If  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  these  powers  shall  dash 
themselves  against  us  and  be  destroyed  by  the  collision,  we 
shall  be  blameless  as  to  that  result.  The  consciousness  of  per- 
petuity, the  feeling  of  immortal  youth,  should  make  us  forbear- 
ing and  tender  of  all  rights ;  eminently  of  those  which  are  the 
life  of  our  Constitution.  It  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  ex- 
ecutive head  of  this  confederation,  that  the  Constitution  of 
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Union  has  guaraiitfled  a  fepublican  form  of  government  to 
states  and  nations  entering  our  system.  This  guaranty  is  the 
peculiarity  of  such  an  entrance — the  first  characteristic  of  re- 
publican confederacy.  But  to  extend  it  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
own  territory,  and  apply  it  to  other  States  not  yet  confederatad 
with  us,  is  a  species  of  Abolitionism  as  virulent  and  vicious  in 
its  origin  and  results  as  the  Abolitionism  lately  crashed,  which 
would  have  made  the  South  subordinate  to  the  North,  and  have 
given  Massachusetts  and  Ohio  legislative  power  over  the  citi- 
zens of  G-eorgia  and  Carolina.  The  red  &ag  of  propagandism, 
stamped  with  the  death's  head  on  one  side,  and  the  words 
"  liberty,  eqnality,  fraternity,"  on  the  other,  has  never  yet 
waved  triumphantly  on  the  soil  of  any  part  of  this  republic. 
By  the  meroy  of  Heaven,  more  than  by  the  wisdom  of  men, 
the  confederated  States  are  still  individually  free  and  indepen- 
dent. They  will  not,  they  dare  not,  as  they  value  their  own 
existence,  extend  to  other  powers,  not  confederated  with  them, 
the  guaranty  of  a  republican  form  of  government. 

Two  of  odr  wisest  and  most  experienced  senators,  represent- 
ing the  purest  school  of  demooracy  in  Michigan  and  Virginia, 
have  pronounced  a  sentiment  of  disapproval,  and  sustained  it 
by  irresistible  arguments,  against  the  intervention  of  this  coun- 
try ia  the  affairs  of  Spain.  But  while  they  have  sustained  the 
doctrine  of  State  Rights,  both  for  ourselves  and  foreign  nations, 
they  have  shown  themselves  fully  equal  to  the  crisis  of  the 
time ;  they  have  opened  to  the  view  of  this  people  and  of  all 
the  world,  the  manifest  destiny  of  republicanism  on  the  new 
continent ;  they  have  shown  themselves  ready  to  keep  always 
oa  thti  trae  line  of  political  knowledge ;  they  have  mingled 
wisdom  with  enthusiasm.  We  approve  their  sentiments.  If 
the  younger  members  of  Democracy  are  to  be  relied  upon  for 
the  motive  power,  these  old  steersmen  may  be  trusted  for  the 
advising  voice.  The  requirements  of  the  republic  demand  the 
nerve  of  its  youth,  but  youthful  energy  often  needs  restraint, 
and  what  should  restrain  it,  if  not  the  counsel  of  experience. 
Equally  contemptible  and  blame-worthy  would  be  a  hesitating 
and  faltering  youth,  or  a  rash  and  inconsiderate  maturity. 
Before  tiio  valor  of  Achilles  alone,  Troy  would  not  have  fallen. 
The  counsels  of  Nestor,  and  the  cunning  of  Ulysses,  were  re- 
quired to  complete  ttie  conquest.  Is  it  not  the  glory  of  the 
democratic  party,  its  pride  and  boast,  that  it  contains  within 
itself  so  many  varied  and  powerful  elements  ;  so  much  of  youth- 
ful energy  and  reckless  valor ;  so  much  of  solid  experience 
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and  versatile  wisdom  ?  These  united,  is  it  not  complete  ?  These 
at  variance,  will  it  not  be  paralyzed  and  destroyed  ? 

How  admirable  the  position  of  an  Executive  able  to  temper 
and  nnite  these  elements  of  power  I  Out  of  this  vast  acmory 
of  talent,  the  incoming  administration  will  be  able  to  draw 
forth  for  itself  every  species  of  intellectual  weapon.  Standing 
in  a  position  absolutely  central,*  giving  way  to  no  extremes, 
the  Fresident-eleot  will  be  as  no  man  over  yet  has  been,  a  re- 
presentative of  the  republican  idea — Progress,  stimulated  by 
interest  and  passion  ;  guided  by  mature  intelligence. 

In  painful  contrast  with  the  Republican  Ideal,  is  the  me9> 
eage  of  Deo.  1853.  Upon  a  careful  analysis  of  all  the  topics 
discussed  in  this  document,  we  are  struck  by  the  dispropor- 
tionate space  occupied  by  foreign,  as  compared  with  domestic 
recommendations.  Considerably  more  than  two-thirda  of  the 
whole  are  devoted  to  our  foreign  relations  and  the  atTairs  of 
the  Ifexioan  boundary.  By  far  the  largest  single  topic  is  a 
^rmal  protest  against  intervention.  A  very  large  proportion 
is  devoted  to  a  timid  protest  of  non-intervention,  and  bat 
eighty  lines  to  naval  improvements  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  prepon- 
derance of  opinion  in  the  message  is  against  intervention  in 
the  affairs  of  foreign  nations,  while  the  main  body  of  the  mes- 
sage is  OGOupied  with  foreign  affairs. 

Democratic  doctrine  requires  that  the  central  government 
shoold  occupy  itself  as  little  as  possible  with  the  domestic  ar- 
rangements and  economy  of  the  States.  Democratic  policy 
wishes  to  have  the  improvements  necessary  to  internal  com- 
merce undertaken,  as  far  as  possible,  by  individual  enterprise, 
oi  by  the  States  themselves.  It  has  suppressed,  and  will  con- 
tinue  to  suppress,  all  efforts  for  the  establishment  of  a  cen- 
tralized banking  system,  with  as  sincere  an  intention  as  it  will 
anticipate  and  orush  a  marauding  expedition  of  private  war. 
It  compels  the  central  government  to  employ  tae  treasury 
merely  as  an  office  of  deposit  and  transfer.  According  to 
Democratic  doctrine,  the  central  government  ought  to  consider 
itself  as  the  organ  and  agent  of  the  nation  for  all  other  parts 
of  the  world,  and  especially  for  neighboring  republics  and  de- 
pendencies ;  that  is  to  say,  questions  of  boundary  and  foreign 
affairs  always  legitimately  occupy  the  first  attention  of  the 
central  government,  domestic  affairs  being  given  over,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  the  States.  From  the  time  of  Jackson's  admin- 
istration to  the  present  day,  the  entire  course  of  democratic 
policy  has  been  opposed  to  internal  consolidation  and  centraii' 
•  C«DtnJ  a  not  "  nentr»L° 
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zation.  The  first  trinmplt  of  tliat  polioj  waa  the  sappression 
of  the  central  bankiog  system,  an  organization  by  which  the 
fioancial  power  of  all  the  States  was  entrusted  to  the  hands  of 
a  few  irresponsible  oapitalists,  a  Dumber  of  them  natural  eae- 
mies  of  the  republic. 

The  seoond  movement  of  Demooraoy  resulted  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  falsely-named  "  Amerioan  System,"  and  the  oon* 
fleqnent  reduotioa  of  the  tariff  to  a  basis  of  revenue. 

The  third  grand  demooratio  achievement  was  the  overthrow 
of  Ae  Internal  Improvement  System  of  the  old  Whigs,  and 
ihe  substitution  of  that  of  the  iDemoorats.  The  glory  of  this 
victory  over  corruption  was  due  chiefly  to  the  arguments  of 
Calhoun. 

Last,  but  not  least,  Demooraoy  has  re-established  the  liber- 
tiee-of  the  States  against  the  insidious  arguments  of  the  Free 
Soilers ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  old  Whig  party  .of  '48,  which 
received  its  impetas,  originally  from  the  northern  Aboli- 
tionists. 

Clearly,  the  one  grand  effort  of  Demooraoy  is '  to  maintain 
the  liberties  and  sovereignty  of  States  against  centralization, 
while  the  invariable  policy  of  the  Whigs  has  been  to  employ 
the  central  government  for  internal  speculative  purposes.  They 
wish  to  place  in  its  hands  the  entire  control,  first  over  banks, 
.  wcond  over  agriculture  and  internal  industry,  third  over 
canals,  railroads,  and  every  means  of  transport  and  coramer- 
oial  intercourse  among  the  States.  Last  of  all,  they  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  destroy  the  authority  of  the  States  over  per- 
sonal and  individual  afKiirs,  and  to  make  the  liberty  of  the 
citizen  a  gift  of  the  central  government  existing  only  by  its 
permission.  Such  is  very  simply  a  true  statement  of  demo- 
oratio policy,  considered  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  now  ex- 
tingnished  party  of  the  Whigs.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
make  a  clear  statement  of  this  difference  j  and  we  ask  the 

Etience  of  our  readers  if  we  dwell  too  long  upon  it,  in  the 
pe  of  making  it  clearer  to  the  apprehensions  of  those  new 
members  of  the  party  who  have  oome  over  to  us  from  the  an- 
cient fortress  of  Whiggery. 

But  while  democratic  polioy  has  opposed  all  efforts  to  con- 
solidate and  centralize  the  commercial  and  industrial  system 
of  the  Union,  it  has  given  new  life  and  force  to  the  proper  and 
constitutional  funotions  of  the  central  power  itself,  operating 
in  its  proper  sphere.  It  has  resuscitated  the  veto  power ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  has  transferred  the  executive  authority  from  the 
hands  of  lobby  members,  aad  false  Congressional  majorities, 
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to  the  ezeontive  itself,  where  it  was  plaoed  by.tlie  Consti- 
tatioQ. 

It  is  plain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  demooratio  policy  has  a 
positive  as  well  as  a  negative  side.  The  entire  existenoe  of 
tlie  party  does  not  depend  upon  its  opposition  to  the  Whigs  and 
Abolitionists.  If  it  has  been  employed  for  the  last  twenty 
years  in  onishing  the  schemes  of  speculative  politicians  against 
the  business  and  liberties  of  the  States,  it  has  also  done  many 
things  to  indicate  what  it  will  become  when  all  effectaal  oppo- 
sition to  it  has  oeased. 

Democratic  Policy  has  extended  the  boundaries  of  the 
Union.  It  was  its  legitimate  oooupatioa  to  do*  this  by  con- 
stitational  and  natural  means.  It  has  reclaimed  a  territory  of 
vast  extent  and  inoaloulable  value.  It  has  done  justice  to  the 
South.  It  annexed  the  independent  Republic  of  Texas.  Act- 
ing negatively,  it  orushed  the  banking  system  of  the  central 
monopolists.  Acting  positively,  it  opened  the  mines  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  promised  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  a  sound 
currency  of  gold,  .instead  of  a  depreciative  paper.  By  its 
negative  and  positive  aots  it  has  fulfilled  its  promise  in  r^ard 
to  gold.  There  remains  another  portion  of  that  promise  to  be 
^Ifilled,  in  regard  to  silver.  The  painful  scarcity  of  silver 
which  at  present  afflicts  the  entire  trading  and  agricultural 
community,  can  only  be  removed,  as  the  scarcity  of  gold  was 
removed,  by  the  applioatioa  of  Araerioan  enterprise  to  the 
mines  of  Kexioo.  Silver  coin  will  never  be  abundant  in  the 
United  States,  until  the  boundary  of  the  BoaUi  includes  the 
mineral  fields  of  Central  Mexico,  now  occupied  by  a  people 
who  have  no  knowledge,  or  no  appreciation  of  their  value. 
The  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  ^e  enterprise  of  the  South 
will  direct  itself  upon  those  regions,  which  belong  to  it,  not  by 
any  fictitious  and  barbarous  claim  of  conquest,  but  by  the 
well-founded  and  legitimate  rights  of  industry  and  iutelli- 
gence ; — the  same  that  made  Texas,  first  a  free  State  and  then 
a  free  member  of  the  Union ;  the  same  that  confirms  the  title 
of  every  .free  people  to  the  soil  upon  which  they  stand. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  signs  of  the  times — and  which 
threatened  a  gloomy  and  terrible  feature,  had  it  been  our  folly 
to  elect  a  feeble  and  low-spiiited  faction  to  the  management  of 
the  central  offices — is  the  prevalence  of  a  spirit  of  unlawful 
adventure.  We  look  upon  this  spirit  as  a  disease  of  the  body 
politic  ;  a  social  fever,  which  can  be  cured  only  by  the  legit- 
imate and  healthy  action  of  the  central  power.  It  is  a  kind  of 
Lynch  law  of  nations,  arising  out  of  the  feebleness  or  defective 
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policy  of  the  Centre.  When  that  power  refases  to  open  the  way 
for  national  enterprise,  the  natural  irritability  and  reatlesaness 
of  the  people  moves  portions  of  them  oatward,  with  an  irregular 
and  anarchical  impulse.  A  system  of  gDvemment  founded 
npon  individual  hberty  is  bound  to  represent, — if  it  means  to 
exist, — not  only  every  power  and  faculty,  but  every  natural  and 
healUiy  impulse,  of  the  people  who  have  erected  it. 

It  may  be  highly  proper  for  the  supreme  head  of  a  despotic 
empire  to  issue  ethical  mandates  and  moral  oantioas  to  its 
humble  subjeots  ;  but  it  will  not  do  for  the  exeotitiTe  agent  of 
the  first  repnblio  in  the  world.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  should  have  a  higher  sense  of  the  dignity  of  that  popular 
will  of  which  he  is  merely  the  executive,  than  to  make  his 
annual  message  to  the  people  an  oppoitnuity  of  sermonizing  to 
them  a  homily  of  political  ethics.  However  strictly  he  may 
suppress  an  outbreak  of  rebellion,  or  an  expedition  of  private 
war,  he  must  do  this  without  any  of  the  eifeoted  paternity  of  a 
OerDien  duke,  scolding  and  panishing  a  crowd  of  ignorant 
vassals.  It  is  as  false  in  morals  Ets  it  is  foolish  and  InefTeotoal 
in  practioe,  to  moralize  from  the  Presidental  chair.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  have  heard  the  very  last  of  these  annaal  sermons. 
The  dignity  of  the  Union  requires  a  representative,  and  not  an 
advisatory,  message.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
too  well  versed  in  the  oommoQ'plaoes  of  ordinary  and  political 
ethics,  and  have  them  too  frequently  dinned  In  their  ears  by 
ambitions  moralizers,  to  receive  much  benefit  from  such  dis- 
courses ;  more  espeeially  when  they  find  them  substituted  for 
those  masterly  indications  which  ought  to  proceed  from  the 
executive  pen,  not  to  say  from  the  executive  mind.  What  is 
it  that  we  expect  from  that  mind,  not  of  itself,  bat  as  it  repre- 
sents, or  oaght  to  represent,  the  mind  and  feelings  of  the  na- 
tion ?  What  ought  we  to  expect,  if  not  an  indication  of  the 
policy  of  every  crisis,  the  line  to  be  pursued,  the  forces  to  be 
applied  ? 

If  the  commerce  of  Asia  and  the  interests  of  the  Paeifio  coast 
are  disposed  of  in  the  annual  message  in  a  paragraph  of  some 
thirty  or  forty  lines,  do  we  not  expect  in  so  short  a  space  the 
development  of  a  principle  broad  enough  to  meet  alt  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  fature?  Is  it  sufficient  for  the  executive  to 
annoonce  to  us  that  the-waters  of  the  North  FaciEc  have  been 
visited  by  our  whalemen  ?  Is  it  enough  for  us  to  be  informed, 
in  two  lines,  that  we  have  an  Asiatio  trade  ?  that  shipwrecked 
sailors  should  have  free  passtige  home  ?  Nay,  is  it  sufficient 
that  the  executive  deems  it  expedient  to  open  a  trade  with 
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Japan,  and  has  orderecl  a  naval  force  to  proceed,  with  "  pacifio" 
dispositions  (!),  to  persaade  the  jealotis  Emperor  to  open  his 
ports  to  ns  ?  We  knew  titat  we  had  an  Asiatic  trade  ;  we 
knew  that  it  was  a  good  thing ;  we  knew  that  the  Japanese 
did  close  their  ports,  time  oat  of  mind.  We  did  not  need  to 
be  informed  in  the  annual  message  of  all  these  particulars, 
merely  for  information.  It  was  incumbent  upon  the  exeoutive 
to  point  out  the  principle  of  this  Japanese  Expedition. 

The  expedition  was  instructed  to  endeavor  to  obtain  from 
the  Crovernment  of  Japan  "  a  relaxation  of  the  inhospitable  and 
anti-sooial  principle  which  it  has  pursued  for  about  two  oen- 
tnries ;  to  remonstrate,  in  the  strongest  language,  against  the 
cruel  treatment  to  which  our  shipwrecked  mariners  have  often 
been  subjected,  and  to  insist  that  they  be  treated  with  human- 
ity." But  the  expedition  was  also  instructed  to  give  the  am- 
plest "assurances"  that  the  expedition  is  friendly  end  peaceful. 
The  futility  of  such  an  expedition,  and  the  absurdity  of  a 
friendly  and  peaceful  compulsory  measure ; — the  idea  of  remoa- 
strating  gently  and  in  friendly  manners  against  barbarities  is- 
dieted  upon  our  own  citizens  I^-either  these  expressions  of  the 
executive  cover  up  a  policy  worthy  of  the  Borgias  and  Ma. 
chiavelli; — which  smoothes  over  a  ferocious  determination  with 
words  of  peace  and  quietness  ;^-or  they  are,  what  they  appear 
to  be,  absolute  futilities,  unworthy  the  executive  of  e  great 
nation.  What  is  the  principle  of  this  Japan  expedition  ?  On 
what  right  is  it  founded  1  If  the  supreme  interests  of  the  re- 
public and  the  neoeasitiee  of  oommeroe  are  accordant  with 
right  and  justice — and,  indeed,  are  they  not  identical  with 
these? — why  not  say  at  once,  "American  citizens  shall  not 
henceforth  be  massacred  by  the  Japanese."  Would  that 
sound  too  much  like  intervention  ?  Or  if  the  President  had 
said,  "  Free  Trade  is  the  law  and  the  right ;  and  the  Japanese 
shall  no  longer  be  the  brightest  illustrators  of  Whig  principles;" 
would  that  announcement  have  been  too  distasteful  to  the 
party  of  the  President  ?  In  a  word,  was  the  long  and  tedious 
homily  against  Intervention,  which  forms  the  paper-kit^  tail 
of  this  truly  paper  message,  thereto  added  as  an  optical  divert- 
iculum,— a  something  to  distract  attention  and  hide  a  motive? 

What  is  the  neoessity  for  so  elaborate  concealment  1  Why 
draw  a  veil  over  the  fact,  the  astounding  tact,  that  this  mild 
and  humanitarian  message  of  the  President  is  a  proclamation 
of  the  downfall  of  Wbiggery ; — a  declaration  of  Free  Trade 
against  all  the  world  at  the  cannon's  mouth?  Here  is  an 
epoch !    If  ever  again  a  party  antagonising  Democracy  should 
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gather  foroe  enoagh  to  elect  a  President,  will  they  dare  to  ao- 
minate  a  Vioe<Presideiit  ? 

Torn  vre  now  to  the  aflairs  of  South  America.  We  are  eB- 
snred,  that  the  governmects  of  Great  Britain  and  France, 
*'  having  determined  to  negooiate"  for  the  free  acoess  of  their 
commerce  to  the  extensive  oonntries  Vk'atered  by  the  tributaries 
of  the  La  Plata, — oountries  equal  in  productive  power  to  the 
entire  United  States — and  given  notioe  of  this  purpose  to  our- 
selves, "that  things  had  been  so  ordered,  there  is  aovr  a,  hope  {\) 
these  vast  countries  will  be  eventually  open  to  our  commerce. " 
Bravo  !  for  a  Uachiavelian  Uesiiage  with  a  declaration  added 
against  War  and  Intervention.  England  and  France  have  ships 
of  war  at  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata.  They  have  used 
"  foroe  "  in  every  kind,  to  open  the  commerce  of  that  river, 
which  is  to  be  a  large  portion  of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
Wie,  on  the  other  hand,  have  sent  ships  to  Japan ;  why  did 
we  not  send  them  to  La  Plata  ?  Doctrines  of  extretne  proteo- 
tion  prevail  at  the  month  of  the  La  Plata,  sound  Whig^  doc- 
trines. France  and  England  destroyed  the  government  which 
maintained  them,  by  an  Intervention  as  direct  and  positive 
aa  it  is  poesible  to  imagine  this  side  of  an  invasion  of  the 
oonntry.  Is  it  possible,  is  it  conceivable,  that  a  Whig  Presi- 
dent should  deliberately  advise  us  to  step  in  and  share  the 
spoils  ?  Nevertheless,  here  we  have  it.  The  last  Whig  Presi- 
dent, like  a  desperate  Commodore,  with  one  hand  resigns  his 
sword,  and  with  the  other,  applying  a  match  to  the  magaziae, 
blows  himself  and  his  party  out  of  the  water. 

The  affair  of  the  Lobos  Islands,  so  unfortunate  for  the  repu- 
tation of  Mr.  Webster,  is  acknowledged  by  the  President  to 
have  been  a  failure.  "  On  farther  investigation,"  it  appears, 
"  the  doubts  which  had  been  entertained  of  the  title  of  Pero 
to  the  Lobos  Islands  have  been  removed."  "  And  I  have 
deemed  )tjn3t,"8aystiie  President,  "that  the  temporary  wrong 
which  had  been  unintentionally  done  her,  from  want  of  in- 
formation, shoald  be  repaired  by  an  unreserved  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  sovereignty." 

This  is  a  remarkable  confession  ;  but  it  is  oae  of  a  series. 
There  was  a  mistake  "  from  want  of  information  "  in  the  great 
affair  of  the  fisheries.  There  was  another  mistake  "from 
want  of  information  "  in  the  diplomatic  boutade  of  the  Lobos 
Islands.  There  was  a  third  mistake  "from  want  of  informa- 
tion "  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Uos- 
qnito  Indians,  and  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  Nicaragua. 
There  was  a  fourth  mistake  "from  want  of  information  "  ia 
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the  diplomaoy  with  Soloaqae,  lately  Fanetin  th«  1st,  the  Sm- 
peror  of  Hayti.  There  was  a  fifth  mistake  "  frora  want  of 
information"  in  the  failure  to  prevent  the  Expedition  againsit 
Caba  ;  and  a  sixth  and  more  awful  blander  in  permitting  the 
atrocities  which  were  inflicted  upon  the  poor  mbtaken  Filli- 
bneteroa  ;  but  alaa  !  not  from  want  of  information. 

What  have  we  here  ?  The  Government  of  a  proud  and 
powerful  nation  oommitting  a  series  of  singular  errors  throng^ 
want  of  information,  and  nearly  all  of  these  errors  arising  oat 
«f  attempts  to  extend  commerce  upon  principles  adverse  to  the 
principlea  of  the  party  which  elected  it.  A  government  firing 
oiF  guns  against  its  own  party,  and  dashed  to  earth  at  every 
explosion  by  the  recoil.  A  government  projecting  a  series  of 
Fillibastering  commercial  expeditions,  and  covering  the  fail- 
nres  of  their  wretched  attempts  with  the  skirt  of  a  peace  mani- 
feeto.  A  government  compelled,  on  all  sides,  to  favor  the  out- 
ward movements  of  a  mighty  nation,  and  in  merely  yielding  to  a 
national  impulse,  falling  headlong  by  its  own  weakness.  Shalt 
we  say  that  the  present  administration  has  the  soul  of  a  Hero 
in  the  body  of  an  infant  ? — that  its  intentions  are  magnificent 
—ita  exploits  faiUug  and  ridigulous  ?  or  shall  we  reverse  the 
figure,  and  compare  it  with  the  body  of  a  G-iant  animated  by 
t&d  soul  of  a  child,  which  falls  with  its  own  weight  when  it 
advances  the  forward  foot  ? 

The  recommendation  of  the  President,  that  the  department 
of  Secretary  of  State,  that  is  to  say  of  "  foreign  relations,'* 
should  be  relieved  of  many  duties  which  now  encumber  it,  and 
which  do  not  belong  to  it,  is  peculiarly  happy,  when  we  con- 
sider the  entire  course  of  the  administration.  "Our  inter- 
oonrse  with  foreign  powers,"  says  the  President,  "  has  of  late 
years  greatly  increased,  both  in  consequence  of  our  own  growth, 
and  the  introduction  of  many  new  States  into  the  body  of  the 
Union."  The  ^Japanese-Whig  doctrine  of  exclusive  and  abso- 
lute protection  being  no  longer  in  favor  with  the  President,  and 
the  fact  forced  upon  him,  by  many  extraordinary  manifesta- 
tions, that  we  are  becoming  not  only  a  great  Republic  but  a 
dominant  power  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  he  perceives, 
at  lost,  that  "  the  department  of  State  is  overburdened  ;" 
tiad  it  is  engaged  in  many  things  which  do  not  belong  to  it. 
Has  this  discovery  been  imparted  to  the  Executive  by  the  very 
refined  and  eloquent  gentleman  whose  delicate  manners  at 
present  adorn  the  courtesies  of  the  foreign  ofRce  ?  Has  this  fin- 
ished scholar  discovered,  that  if  the  "  residue  of  business"  ir- 
islevant  to  the  office,  "  such  as  the  distribution  of  Congress- 
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tonal  documents  ;  the  keeping,  publishing,  and  distribution  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States ;  the  execution  of  the  copy- 
right law,  the  subject  of  reprievea  and  pardons,  and  same  other 
subjects  relating-  to  interior  administrations,  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  department  of  Stale,  it  would  unqueationably 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  service?"  Truly  there  is  no 
"  want  of  information"  at  "Washington  in  regard  to  the  extra- 
neous and  irrelevant  matters  which  "  encumber"  departments. 
We  cannot  but  oordially  approve  the  recommend  ati on. 

The  management  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Union  has 
come  to  be  an  affair  of  such  magnitude,  and  of  so  complicated 
a  nature,  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  future,  that  all  and 
every  species  of  irrelevant  business  should  be  carefully  ex- 
cluded from  that  department.  For  onr  own  part  we  wish  to 
add  to  the  su^estions  of  the  President  a  suggestion  of  our 
own.  First,  let  the  department  be  relieved,  and  then  let  it  be 
assisted  ;  let  it  be  relieved  of  "  extraneous  and  irrelevant  busi- 
ness," and  let  it  be  assisted  with  "information."  Unless  the 
office  of  a  certain  daily  newspaper  is  deemed  a  sufficient  Bu- 
reau, let  there  be  an  office  of  information  annexed  to  the  de> 
partment  of  our  foreign  relations.  Thenceforth  let  it  never  ap- 
pear, that  the  Executive  of  the  great  Republic  is  not  supplied 
with  SQch  facts  as  are  necessary  to  the  right  performance  of 
its  functions.  Onght  the  central  office  of  the  Union,  with  com- 
mand of  the  Post  Office,  the  steam-ships,  consulates,  the  charg^ 
ships,  the  agencies,  and  the  embassies,  to  show  itself  inferior  to 
a  daily  paper  in  the  collection  of  necessary  news  ?  This  is  not 
an  age  of  diplomacy  and  concealment ;  but  of  facts  and  deeds, 
of  knowledge  and  enterprise,  of  activity  and  courage.  It  is  not 
an  age  of  explanations,  palliations,  double  motives,  peace  pro- 
tests, or  policies  disguised.  If  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the 
foreign  office  are  not  sufficient,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  rich  enough  to  supply  all  that  is  needed.  We  dare  say, 
there  is  not  a  man,  at  least  not  a  Democrat,  on  this  side  of  the 
globe,  who  does  not  expect,  desire,  and  insist,  that  the  G-ovem- 
ment  at  Washington  shall  be  faithfully  informed,  at  whatever 
cost,  of  the  political  and  mercantile  affairs  of  every  nation  on 
the  two  American  Continents  ;  at  least  of  every  one  of  those 
wlu>  are  soon  to  become  a  portion  of  ourselves.  Again  and 
again  it  has  appeared,  during  the  past  three  years,  that  oar 
own  foreign  office  had  received  and  acted  upon  false  informa- 
tion, supplied  by  foreign  agents  interested  in  misguiding  it. 
Wfl  need  an  organization,  a  system,  to  remedy  this  monstrous 
defect.    But  not  the  doveroment  only,  the  people  ought  to  be 
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informed.  From  what  oeotre  ought  true  information  in  regard 
to  the  commerce  and  resources,  the  polities  and  disposition  of 
our  neighbors  to  proceed,  if  not  from  the  central  government 
of  the  Union  ?  Is  it  in  future  to  be  so  deeply  engrossed  in  im- 
posing new  tarilTs,  erecting  banks,  speoulatlng  on  railroads, 
auctioneering  public  lands,  negooiating  with  hordes  of  savages, 
selling  jobs,  pressing  suits  and  exacting  claims — too  deeply 
engrossed  in  these  and  every  other  species  of  corruption,  to 
waste  an  hour  of  inquiry  on  the  relations  of  this  people  to  their 
neighbors,  the  extension  of  our  commerce,  the  augmentation  of 
oar  territory,  the  increase  of  our  wealth,  the  honor  of  our 
name? 

The  incoming  administration  will  either  be  the  most  active 
and  important  since  that  of  Gen.  Washington— adopting  a 
purely  democratic  policy,  and  refusing  to  influence  domestic 
movements  in  the  States ;  thereby  leaving  to  itself  leisure 
and  force  to  extend  the  authority  and  power  of  the  Union,  and 
re-establish  the  fallen  honor  of  our  name  in  every  part  of  the 
earth, — by  such  measures  as  the  law  of  nations  and  the  neces- 
eities  of  States  may  point  out — or,  following  the  line  of  oon- 
duot  advised  by  the  present  executive,  it  will  content  itself 
with  protests  and  compliments,  valorous  at  home,  and  weak 
abroad.  We  know  enough,  however,  of  the  "  antecedents"  of 
G-en.  Pierce  and  his  friends,  and  have  too  thorough  a  confidence 
in  their  polltioal  sagacity,  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  they 
will  prepare  the  way  for  their  own  overthrow  by  adopting  the 
advice  and  following  the  maxims  of  a  few  terrified  Whigs,  who 
have  no  party  and  no  policy.  It  would  have  been  a  bold  and 
manly  stroke  for  a  Whig  administration  to  have  adroitly  appro- 
priated to  itself  the  glory  of  inaugurating  a  foreign  policy  for  the 
future  ;  but  it  was  their  fate  not  to  see  the  advantage  and  the 
credit  they  might  have  gained  by  such  a  movement.  They  go  oat 
of  power  with  a  declaration  of  antiquated  Federalism  ;  tbatis  to 
say,  of  gross  subserviency  to  the  politics  and  power  of  Europe, 
leaving  a  clear  field  to  Gen.  Pierce  and  his  friends  ;  tliat  is  to 
aay,  to  Gen.  Pierce  and  the  people.  He  will  not  be  obliged  to 
issue  faellioosB  declarations  of  rights ;  enough  that  he  comes 
into  power  as  the  popular  antagonist  of  the  present  system. 
The  message  of  the  present  executive  will  be  taken,  with  one 
exception,  as  a  oontra-indioation  of  the  policy  of  the  new 
administration. 

In  review  of  all  the  business — we  will  not  say  the  diffionl-' 
ties,  all  things  ceasing  to  be  difficult  when  they  are  touched 
with  B  strong  hand — which  lies  in  the  path  of  the  incoming 
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administration,  wb  notice  first, — what  we  have  sufBoiently  en- 
ki^ed  npon  in  the  precedingnumberof  this  journal — our  rela- 
tions with  Spain  and  with  Cuba. 

It  has  pleased  the  President  to  signify  a  strong  disapproba- 
tion of  the  proceedings  of  a  certain  association,  which  shall  be 
nameless,  in  regard  to  the  Island  of  Cuba.  "While  we  cordi- 
ally approve  the  general  sentiment  of  order,  and  desire  that, 
the  stigma  of  unlawful  and  violent'  aggression  may  never 
attach  itself  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  we  are  constrained 
to  say,  in  behalf  of  the  uiflbrtunate  men  who  perished  in  the 
vain  and  ill-oonaidered  expedition  against  Cuba,  that  they  were 
not  pirates,  but  revolutionists,  who  forgot  the  duty  which  they 
owed  to  their  country  and  their  government; — not  through  want 
of  honor  or  of  courage,  but  because  of  the  imbecility  of  the 
government  itself,  which  seemed  to  them  to  have  leagued  itself 
hopelessly  with  the  enemies  of  progress.  When  once  the  brave 
and  hardy  adventurers,  by  whose  arms  and  courage  the  boun- 
daries of  our  glorious  Union  have  been  so  rapidly  extended, — 
when  once  these  generous  spirits  discovCT  that  the  central 
power  is  itself  a  representative  not  only  of  all  that  is  legiti- 
mate and  orderly,  but  of  all  that  is  truly  progressive  and  Demo- 
cratic, they  will  cease  at  once  to  project  expeditions  of  private 
war,  and  will  remember  the  duties  which  they  seem  to  have 
forgotten.  American  citizens  do  not  conqueror  oppress  their 
neighbors.  Annexation  is  not  a  phrase  of  conquest,  but  of 
republican  fellowship  ;  it  is  a  glorious  privilege,  a  guaranty  of 
safety  and  of  happiness  to  a  neighbor  State,  to  have  its  name 
enrolled  upon  the  list  of  oar  free  sovereignties.  Was  it  a  con- 
quest whioh  admitted  Texas  intu  the  Union  ?  Was  it  a  con- 
qaest  which  made  every  Spaniard  in  California  a  free  and 
wealthy  citizen  ?  Was  it  a  conqnest  which  converted  Louis- 
iana from  a  province  into  a  powerful  sovereignty  ?  Will  the 
purchase  of  Cuba  be  a  conquest,  when  it  frees  her  wretched 
and  sufTering  inhabitants  from  the  despotism  and  extortions 
of  Spain?  These  terrors  of  antiquated  politics,  which 
everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  see  only  danger  and  dismay, 
resemble  the  fears  of  children  at  sea,  to  whom  every  wave, 
before  it  is  snrmounted  by  the  buoyancy  of  the  noble  ship,  ap- 
pears a  mountain,  ready  to  fall  and  otush  them.  True  it  is, 
the  admission  of  Cuba  into  the  system  of  the  Union,  is  a 
measure  "  fraught  with  danger,"  as  the  executive  tremulously 
observes  before  an.  attentive  and  sarcastic  world,  and  it  is 
franght  with  precisely  those  dangers  that  follow  every  signal 
act.     It  will  work  changes ;  it  will  strengthen  the  general 
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syBtem,  while  it  weakens  a  faction  ;  it  will  augment  the 
power,  while  it  modifies  in  some  degree  the  legislation  of  the 
republic ;  it  will  enormously  extend  the  maritime  influence  of 
the  United  States,  and  necessitate  a  more  vigilant  foreign 
policy.  Timid  politioians  see  only  the  dangers  and  not  the 
good  in  all  measures  of  progress.  Every  movement  fills  them 
with  terror ;  they  dare  not  retreat,  for  fear  of  being  pursued  ; 
they  dare  not  advance,  for  fear  of  being  attacked.  Let  the 
waters  of  Lethe  Bow  over  them  and  cover  them.  The  people 
are  weary — weary  of  these  faint-hented  rulers. 

The  rights  of  our  fishermen  and  the  convention  of  '18  have 
gained  nothing  in  the  hands  of  the  present  AdminbtratioD.  In 
that  quarter  we  have  had  a  quarrel  and  a  correspondence,  and 
.  that  is  all:  it  is  one  of  the  "difficulties,"  "fraught,"  of 
course,  with  "  danger."  The  admission  of  two  Cnbas  does 
not  entail  the  degree  of  danger  incurred  by  a  feeble  and  un- 
skillful management  of  such  a  question. 

So,  too,  are  the  affairs  of  Central  America  "  fraught  with 
dangers ;"  dangers,  if  badly  and  irresolutely  managed,  of  a 
quarrel  with  Great  Britain  ;  but  if  firmly  and  gallaatly,  aid- 
ing only  to  confirm  our  friendly  relatione,  by  placing  us  on  a 
respectable  footing. 

The  afikirs  of  Mexieo  are  "  fraught  with  dangers"  far  more 
than  the  purchase  of  Cuba.  The  intervention  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon and  his  agents  and  allies  have  already  created  difficulties 
which  it  will  require  a  powerful  administrative  talent  to  over- 
come. 

The  rumored  occupation  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  by 
the  French  emperor,  is  a  movement  "  fraught  with  danger  "  to 

Every  movement  on  a  true  line  of  policy,  guided  by  the 
facts  of  the  day,  will  require  to  be  sustained  by  the  whole 
force  and  spirit  of  the  nation.  To  be  beaten  at  any  point,  is 
to  incur  danger.  If  to  attempt  what  we  cannot  perform  ia 
dangerous,  not  to  attempt  what  we  ought  is  cowardly  ;  and 
the  life  of  the  timid  is  a  life  of  continual  peril.  It  is  dangerous 
to  breathe  ;  it  is  dangerous  to  eat ;  it  is  dangerous  to  live,  to 
expand,  to  grow ;  all  is  dangerous ;  life  itself  Is  a  war  against 
death. 
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The  Apotheosis  of  Dullness. 


THE  APOTHEOSIS  OP  DULLNESS. 

"  Ib  ■  weti^  tha  oDRimimmKllb  of  LitaTiLdri  vu  ftt  Uat  OTamiD  vith  ft  naoiaB  4f  oftUrpiUr, 
■rkiili  find  bj  nibliliag  it  Iba  TDuaK  ini]  Uinftf  ihrma  of  t)u  riali  loil  of  yil  ind  luor.     Mm 

"i^iujil  Smu  of  JUanuMf  in  Evnpi," 

Whsh  Critioa  o'er  the  realm  of  letters  rnle, 
Genius,  instead  of  teaching,  goes  to  Bcbool — 
To  learn,  not  how  on  daring  wing  to  rise, 
And  reach  ihe  unmapp'd  region  of  the  Akiee, 
Bat  how  to  creep  most  graceful  on  sll-fonrs, 
And  lick  the  dust  at  lordly  critics'  doors ; 
To  lose  a  beauty,  to  escape  a  fault. 
And  never  run,  lest  he  should  chance  to  halt ; 
Nor  ever  out  of  school-boy  limits  stray, 
Leflt  the  Btern  pedagogne  his  back  should  day. 
Geaiai  is  fettered  in  his  bright  career, 
Whene'er  be  feels  the  lash  or  quakes  wilh  fear; 
In  soaring  upwards  on  Che  wings  of  wind. 
His  head  grows  dizEy  if  he  looks  behind ; 
He  is  a  hero,  born  the  world  to  rale. 
Or  a  mere  creeping,  imitative  fool; 
Like  the  chameleon,  still,  he  takes  hi     ' 


From  every  passing  object,  strange  or  new. 
And  stamps  upon  hlB  evBr-glowiog  page 
The  breauing  image  of  each  living  age- 


On  Learning's  stage,  when  swarms  of  Critics  rise, 

Genius  grows  sick,  and  light-winged  Fancy  dies. 

Wit  is  a  child  whose  gambols  graceful  are, 

Only  when  free  from  dull  pedantic  care, 

He  roves  at  will,  unheeding  where  he  goes. 

Now  steals  a  wild  flower  and  annn  a, rose, 

And  follov^ing  nature  as  his  trusty  guide, 

A  nosegay  culls  that  scorns  the  Garaen's  pride. 

Dullness  will  o'er  the  realm  of  letters  reign, 

'nil  Wit  once  more  shall  burst  his  leaden  chain. 

And  sport  at  will  through  Fancy's  bonndless  sphere. 

Without  a  watchful  Dry  Nnrse  in  bis  rear. 

To  pull  him  by  the  skirts  with  dotard  care. 

Ana  tell  him  he  mast  not  go  here,  or  there ; 

Nor  leave  the  barren  shore  or  level  strand. 

Lest  be,  perchance,  should  lose  the  sight  of  land. 

And  o'er  some  unknown,  nntracked  sea  be  hurled, 

In  seeking,  like  Columbus,  a  New  World. 

Cautions  stupidity  is  always  right. 

And  gropes  in  safely  Ihroush  the  darkest  night ; 

Who  never  mne  the  risk  of  going  wrong. 

Will  win  DO  empirti  in  the  workTof  song. 
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When  Homer  wrote  no  critic  held  the  rule, 
Aod  Geniua  stadied  in  hia  own  high  school. 


Or  hunter's  ham,  that  calls  the  well-trained  pack 
From  their  wild  gambols  to  the  beaten  track. 
When  Milton  soar'd  on  vaulting  wing  EDhllme, 
Where  □ninspired  bard  ne'er  dared  to  climb, 
Painted  the  Godbead  in  his  flowing  veiBe, 
"Hie  woes  of  angela  under  his  deep  curse — 
In  many  a  pious  strain  and  loftf  hymn. 
Sang  of  the  seraphs  like  the  seraphim, 
And  with  a  holy  inapiration  Ared, 
To  realms  untrackea  by  mortal  foot,  aspired ; 
No  critic  dipt  his  feathers  as  he  sprung, 
Or  round  his  neck  bia  chain  of  iron  hune, 
Nor  did  be  ask  hia  muse  what  they  wonM  wj 
While  soaring  in  his  glorious  Milky  way. 
Studded  with  start  so  thick,  and  yet  so  bright. 
It  teemed  one  blended  nj  of  living  light. 

When  that  Twin  Bard,  whom  here  I  need  not  name 
You'll  find  it  on  the  roll  of  deathless  fame — 
Unlock'd  the  treaseies  of  bis  bonndlesa  mind, 
And  gave  a  mine  of  wealth  to  all  mankind. 

Richer  than  California's  buried  store, 
Or  far  Australia  in  its  bosom  bore — 
No  critic  cobweb  fetter'd  bis  wild  wing; 
No  dnll  musician  taught  the  1»rd  to  sing ; 
The  music  of  the  soul  had  science  giv'n. 
And  his  fine  ear  was  tuned  by  airs  from  heav'n. 
Like  the  bold  feather'd  monarch  of  hia  race, 
He  look'd  unwinking  in  the  sun's  bright  lace ;' 
Soar'd  without  effort  into  realms  sublime, 
And  bravely  (riumph'd  over  space  and  time. 
Careless  of  plodding  pedant's  musty  rules, 
"The  rod  of  critics,  and  the  scoff  of  fools. 


But  when  pert  scribhiera,  hroken  down  in  trade, 
Bankrupts  in  fame,  and  of  the  lowest  grade, 
A^ir'd  to  teach  young  Ornins  how  to  soar 
To  realms  which  tbey  themselves  ne'er  reaeh'd  before, 
To  clip  the  feathery  wing  of  pregnant  thought, 
And  teach  mankind  what  never  yet  was  taaght ; 
And  dnil  beef-beaded  pedants  sopght  by  rules,) 
To  make  dull  poets  out  of  duller  tools. 
Paying  them  for  a  dose  af  worthless  lays 
By  equal  dosea  of  more  worthless  praiae — 
"Twas  then  that  hordes  of  bards  like  locusts  came 
To  batten  on  the  fallow  fields  of  fame ; 
Punsters  and  parodists  in  swarms  appeared, 
Doggrel  bis  uncouth  form  in  triumph  reared. 
Pert  Namby.Pamby  from  the  nursery  ran. 
To  lick  the  ikira-roilk  of  the  dripping  pan ; 
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Ladies  no  more  ignoble  diBtafis  plied. 
Bat  left  the  cradle  Peguas  to  guide, 
Stntddled  tbe  winged  steed  like  Cossack  dunea. 
And  set  their  very  petticoats  io  flsmes. 
Melodious  nonseilae,  drowsy  lullabies, 
Were  caroU'd,  grown-up  children's  ears  to  please ; 
Old  mother  Go(»e  was  plundered  of  her  a\nie. 
And  put  to  sleep  the  Naraery  no  more ; 
Sense  fled  the  field,  and  poetr;  became. 
Like  rouMc,  but  a  sound,  an  empty  name. 
The  Magaiines  enriched  with  plunder  rare 
From  alfparis  of  the  earth,  the  sea  and  air, 
Borrow'd,  or  stol'n,  or  bought  at  second  hand, 
Stale,  mildew'd  trash,  from  some  poor  Huckster's  stand, 
Of  third-rate  daubings,  exquisitely  full, 
Snpremely  elegant,  supremely  dull. 
Stuff 'd  with  the  refuse  of  cheap  foreign  lore. 
Aim]  twice  ae  big  as  e'er  they  were  before — 
Balloons  of  paper  which  we  always  find, 
Expand  and  riae  the  more  they're  filled  with  wind- 
In  mezzolints  and  woodcots  gay  appeared, 
With  lampblack  prints  most  gorgeously  besmeared. 

Some  warblers  took  their  stand  on  Number  Nip, 
In  muddled  German  amall  beer  lav'd  tbe  lip, 
Ponr'd  forth  their  misty  transcendental  lore, 
PuEzted  themselves,  their  readers  ten  times  more, 
And  gained  the  deathless  meed  of  nine  days'  fame. 
By  soaring  'mid  thick  smoke  instead  of  flame. 
So  when  tne  Eastern  Fisherman  of  yore. 
Who  cast  his  net  on  Ormns'  pearly  shore, 
Uncork'd  the  vase,  a  vapor;  cloud^eshal'd. 
And  toward  the  skies  in  murky  volnmes  sail'd, 
Leaving  a  monstrous  caitiff  Genius  there. 
That  caused  the  affrighted  fisherman  to  swear 
Tbe  vase  so  great  a  wight  could  ne'er  contain. 
And  challenge  him  to  enter  it  again. 
Some  without  reason,  desperately  rhym'd. 
And  without  rhyme,  or  reason  others  chim'd ; 
Some  floated  on  the  froth  of  stale  pretence, 
dud  lumed  their  backs  on  honest  common  sense. 
Like  balm  their  trickling  nonsense  pour'd  along. 
In  one  eternal,  simpering,  sweet  sing-song. 
Prom  madness  some  their  inspiration  caught, 
And  gave  us  ravings  wild  instead  of  thought. 
Some  stuS''d  small  ideas  out  in  phrases  big, 
Like  little  head  in  old  full-bottom'd  wig. 
Or  slender  damsels,  who,  in  days  of  yore. 
The  wide  hoop-petticoat  in  triumph  wore. 
Which,  like  the  fabled  mountain  when  unsealed, 
A  little  mouse  within  its  folds  revesled. 
Some  caught  their  readers  tike  a  thirsty  Sy, 
In  luBciouB  nonsense  where  they  slick  and  die  ; 
And  some,  for  lack  of  fancy,  made  amends 
By  pions  common-place,  and  odds  and  ends, 
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H&nteM'd  toeelher  like  the  ox  and  aas, 
Spite  of  the  law  of  Mosee — let  that  pasB. 
The  classic  Muee  of  song  shmok  back  diaouyed. 
And  veil'd  her  graces  in  the  sylvan  shade, 
Aeham'd  to  join  tbe  loud  obatreperoos  throng, 
That  on  the  tide  of  oonsense  swept  tioaf 
Like  chips  and  froth  that  on  the  surface  flow, 
While  all  tbe  sparkling  diamonds  sink  belovr. 


So  when  tbe  bird  b;  some  thick  puddle's  brim, 
Begins  to  chant  his  wonted  evening  hymn. 
From  some  high  tree  that  overlooks  the  tide, 
And  spreads  its  hrancbes  and  its  shadows  wide, 
Sadden  he  bears  a  burst  of  discord  rise. 
Startling  the  silent  earth  and  silent  skies ; 
Tadpoles  and  ball-frogs  lead  the  watery  band. 
Tree-toads  and  pipers  answer  from  the  land ; 
And  every  insect  that  can  chirp  or  bawl, 
Jdns  in  tne  taneful  choros,  one  and  all. 
The  modest  warbler  silent  flits  away, 
And  leaves  unsung  hie  soothing  roundelay. 


Markets  were  gletted,  trade  was  overdone, 

Tbe  produce  rotted  in  the  eenial  snn  ; 

And  Dooks  on  shelves  remain'd  in  goodly  show. 

Like  four  and  twenty  fiddlere  in  a  row. 

Though  deck'd  in  all  the  triumphs  of  the  arts, 

Rare  playthings,  sure  to  win  our  children's  hearts ; 

Wood-cats,  and  antographs,  and  lithographs, 

And  portraits  grim,  "  at  which  they  say  Jove  langhs," 

Yea — evervthing  to  make  a  book,  but  sense. 

With  which  all  men  of  taste  can  well  dispense. 

Worth  makes  tbe  man,  embellishments  the  book — 

If  any  donbts  it,  let  him  go  and  look. 

The  Knowing  Bibliopoles  with  instinct  tare — 

Modern  Mieccnases  no  doubt  they  are — 

Atdog'Cheap  verse  turu'd  ap  the  lordly  nose. 

And  wisely  took  to  duller  dog-cbeap  prose. 

Preferring  in  the  common  bus'ness  way. 

Those  stolen  goods  for  which  Ibey  nothing  pay. 

Works  fell  like  hail,  and  lasted  quite  as  long; 

A  nine  days'  wonder  in  the  world  of  song ; 

Immortal  candles  burnt  ont  in  a  trice, 

And  Congress  sold  their  books  at  any  price. 


'Twas  then  that  Dullness,  who  had  slept  an  age, 
Ijke  Rvp  Van  Winkle,  stumbled  on  the  stage, 
Yawn'J,  shook  himself,  and  rubb'd  his  half-shut  eyes. 
Dim  as  the  stars  in  Indian  sommer  skies, 
Raised  his  left  arm — he  thought  it  was  his  right — 
And  thus  'gainst  Genius  vented  his  old  spite : 
"  Hear,  Bards  and  Critics !    I  have  deeply  ewom. 
No  Seward  oath  of '  Higher  law'  stillbora, 
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And  Fincj  be  with  me  the  w 

That  Wit  by  critics  shall  be  deemed  a  bore. 

And  Sense  in  verse  hencerorward  be  no  more." 

This  said,  he  closed  his  eyes  id  endlem  nlEbl, 
And  Genias  to  his  native  Heav'n  took  flight. 


GREECE,  AND    HEK    RELATIONS  WITH  AMERICA. 

In  the  year  1621,  tlte  nations  of  Christendom  heard  with 
soTprise  that  a  haadfal  of  tiie  oppresBed  Hellenic  nation  had 
presamed  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  against  the  Moslem, 
end  strike  for  liberty.  G-reeoe  had  been  for  ages  blotted  out 
from  the  map  of  nations.  The  civilized  world  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  that  the  desoeodants  of  the  men  of  Marathon  and 
Thermopylie  still  inhabited  the  Peloponnesus,  and  dwell  upon 
the  shores  of  the  .^gean  sea.  It  wa£  only  within  the  last  oen- 
tury  that  even  casual  intelligence  reached  the  continent  of 
Europe  in  respect  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  people  and  the 
state  of  the  country.  But  for  three  hundred  years  which 
followed  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  and  the 
fall  of  the  EastoTn  empire,  G-reeoe  had  been  a  terra  incognita 
to  the  rest  of  Europe.  Daring  all  that  time,  the  feet  of  the 
traveler  had  rarely  ventured  to  press  the  roil  which  Pericles 
once  trod,  to  thread  their  way  among  the  gigantic  columns  of 
Jupiter  Olympus,  and  along  Xha  solitary  shores  of  the  Ilissus, 
or  to  wander  amid  ruins  which,  centuries  ago,  had  heard  the 
clink  of  Praxitiles'  chisel. 

And  during  all  that  long  night  of  darkness  and  despair  which 
enshrouded  poor  Hellas,  the  curiosity  of  the  world  seemed 
dead.  Athens  was  supposed  to  lie  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  the 
glorious  monuments  of  Grecian  art  and  genius  to  have  been 
swept  away,  and  to  have  perished  indiscriminately  benpath  the 
rude  hand  of  time,  or  the  ruder  hand  of  barbaric  violence. 

And  yet  Athens  still  stood ;  and  for  two  centuries  after  the 
orescent  first  waved  from  the  towers  of  Constantinople  stood 
the  Parthenon — the  crowning  glory  of  the  great  artist  of  an- 
tiquity— lifting  its  noble  dome  against  the  sky  on  the  summit  of 
the  Acropolis,  with  its  chiseled  columns  and  polished  shafts, 
hewn  from  the  Pentilioan  hills,  the  fragments  of  which  still  re- 
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main,  after  the  lapse  of  two  thousand  years,  to  excite  the  woa- 
der  and  admiratioa  of  modem  times. 

It  might  well  have  been  supposed  that  the  fatal  accident 
which,  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  razed  to  its 
foundations  this  grandest  and  most  perfect  remnant  of  antiquity, 
would  have  aroused  Christendom  from  its  indifference,  and  have 
awakened  a  lively  interest  in  the  fate  of  that  oppressed  and 
down-trodden  people.  But  it  was  not  so.  The  nations  of  Ea< 
rope  were  so  engrossed  with  the  progress  and  development  of 
new  events  and  new  ideas — the  printing  press — ^the  Befoima- 
tion — the  discovery  and  settlement  of  America — that  they  had 
neither  time  nor  incUnation  to  look  back  into  the  past,  to  stady 
the  civilization  and  genius  of  antiquity,  or  to  take  a  thought 
of  the  actual  condition  of  a  people  who  once  held  in  their  hands 
the  intellectual  destiny  of  mankind. 

This  neglect  and  indifference  continued  even  down  to  modern 
times,  and  were  manifested  in  the  midst  of  the  new  ideas  and 
the  expansive  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  not 
nntil  after  the  first  years  of  the  Crreek  revolution  that  the  more 
enlightened  nations  of  Europe  began  to  look  with  interest  npon 
the  struggle,  and  that  our  own  country  manifested  its  sympa- 
thy. Unaided  and  alone,  the  Greeks,  in  1821,  arose  against 
their  oppressors.  For  six  years  they  toiled  and  struggled  on, 
hopeless  and  alone.  True,  the  voice  of  sympathy  came  to  them 
from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  yet  it  was  a  voice  which  whis- 
pered but  little  of  hope,  for  it  did  not  speak  of  that  aid  which 
springs  from  the  arm  of  physical  power.  G-reeoe,  at  that  mo> 
ment,  wanted  assistance  not  sympathy.  She  wanted  "  mate- 
rial aid,"  not  the  soft  words  of  hope  and  encouragement.  She 
wanted  cannon,  and  ships,  and  men,  and  money,  and  food,  not 
promises  and  good  wishes.  And  tittle  of  what  she  needed  did 
she  receive  either  from  America  or  Europe  until  exhausted, 
bleeding  at  every  pore,  stricken  to  the  death,  she  was  about 
to  succumb  to  the  power  of  the  Moslem,  and  sink  into  a  still 
more  hopeless  and  irretrievable  slavery. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  combined  English,  French, 
and  Hnesian  fleet  sailed  into  the  bay  of  Navarino,  for  the  pur- 
pose, it  seems,  of  putting  an  end  to  the  contest.  It  is  not  now 
necessary  to  inquire  what  was  the  actual  design  of  this  move- 
ment, or  whether  the  real  intention  of  the  allies  was  the  liber- 
ation of  Greece.  The  result  is  all  that  it  is  important  to  know, 
and  that  result  was  the  bloody  battle  of  Navarino,  the  total 
annihilation  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  the  landing  of  a  French  army 
in  the  Korea,  the  retreat  of  the  Turks,  and  finally  the  treaty 
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of  Adrianople  in  1839,  wbioh  secured  the  independence  of 
Greece. 

Greece,  therefore,  essnmed  a  place  once  more  as  a  sover- 
eignty among  the  nations  of  the  world — but  hei  sovereignty, 
after  all,  was  limited,  not  absolute.  She  had  not  only  passed 
through  the  fires  of  the  tevolutiooary  furnace,  bat  had  come 
out  from  ages  of  ignominlotis  and  crushing  bondage,  her  ener- 
gies broken,  her  resources  exhausted,  her  strength  crippled. 
It  was  considered  that  the  new-born  nation  needed  some  power- 
ful hand  to  guide  its  tottering  footsteps  in  the  infancy  of  its 
existence,  and  that  the  same  people  which  for  six  long  years 
of  a  devastating  and  bloody  war  had  borne  up  alone  against 
the  whole  power  of  the  Turkish  empire,  were  not  competent  to 
govern  themselves.  Accordingly,  the  allies,  with  that  disinter- 
estedness and  magnanimity  which  have  always  characterized 
the  public  policy  of  those  nations,  constituted  themselves  the 
"  protecting  powers,"  the  guardians  of  poor  Hellas,  who  was 
thus  placed  in  tutelage  and  leading-strings  during  her  minority. 

We  do  not  intend  to  follow  the  history  of  Greece  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  or  to  discuss  and  point  out  the  causes  which 
have  retarded  her  progress  as  a  nation,  and  prevented  tho  more 
full  development  of  her  resonrces.  If  we  should  say  that  the 
"  protecting  powers"  were  responsible  in  no  small  degree  for 
most  of  the  evils  which  have  befallen  the  country  in  its  politi- 
cal relations,  perhaps  the  assertion  might  be  very  easily  substan- 
tiated. Coant  Capo  d'lstrias,  the  first  president  of  Greece, 
and  a  man  of  patriotism  and  ability,  was  assassinated  in  1831. 
On  the  occurrence  of  that  event,  instead  of  orgaaizing  a  Greek 
government,  and  placing  at  its  head  the  most  eminent,  able, 
and  enlightened  of  the  native  chieftains,  the  "protecting 
powers"  deemed  it  advisable,  in  order  to  the  pacification  of 
Greece,  to  organize  the  nation  upon  the  plan  of  a  European 
monarchy.  The  crown  was  offered  to  the  son  of  the  King 
of  Bavaria,  young  Otho,  then  not  yet  of  age,  and  under  the 
sanction  of  tjie  "  protecting  powers"  a  Bavarian  regency,  sup- 
ported by  4,000  troops,  and  a  loan  of  sixty  millions  of  francs, 
arrived  in  Greece  and  assumed  the  government. 

The  incompetency,  extravagance,  and  prolligacy  of  the  re- 
gency, were  such  as  to  bring  themselves  and  the  government, 
within  the  brief  space  of  time  which  tbey  directed  it,  to  the 
brink  of  rain.  Fortunately,  the  young  king,  on  arriving  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  took  upon  himself  the  administration  on  the  1st 
of  June,  1835,  and  a  better  day  at  last  dawned  upon  Hellas. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  in  selecting  a  foreign  prince  tofill 
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the  throne  of  G-reeoe,  the  nation  haa  been  singularly  furtanate 
in  the  choice  of  King  Otho.  The  testimony  of  all  accounts 
combine  in  awarding  to  him,  not  only  the  very  best  intentions 
for  the  prosperity  of  Greece,  a'nd  the  development  of  her  indus- 
try and  resonroea,  but  also  the  possasaion  of  a  cultivated  mind, 
a  liberal  judgment,  and  solid  understanding.  The  very  first  act 
of  the  young  king  was  an  evidence  of  this,  for  he  sent  back  the 
larger  portion  of  the  Bavarian  troops  and  many  other  foreign- 
ers to  G-ermany.  If  he  has  at  times  sufTered  himself  to  be  too 
much  influenced  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  "protecting  pow- 
ers ;"  if  he  has  at  times  relied  rather  upon  them  than  upon  the 
nation  for  support ;  if  in  the  crisis  of  1843,  which  gave  a  na- 
tional constitution  to  Greece,  he  hesitated  and  held  back,  and 
refused  the  demands  of  the  people  until  literally  forced  to 
accept  them,  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  sit- 
uation and  the  oircumstances  which  surrounded  him,  rather 
than  to  any  design  incompatible  with  the  permanent  welfare 
and  happiness  of  Greece.  His  own  declaration  during  the  revo- 
lutionary  movements  of  1843,  when  driven  to  accede  to  the 
popular  demands,  is  evidence  of  this.  Though  as  a  man  he 
felt,  be  said,  the  indignity,  and  would  not  personally  have 
given  way,  yet  as  a  sovereign,  he  was  bound  to  concede  evea 
this  point  for  the  welfare  of  Greece. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  too,  that  the  administration  of  King  Otho 
has  done  much  for  the  internal  condition  of  Greece,  and  has 
sensibly  ameliorated  and  advanced  the  condition  of  that  acute, 
ingenious,  and  sprightly  people.  Towns  and  cities  have  been 
rebuilt ;  commerce,  agriculture,  and  industry  of  every  kind  have 
revived  ;  schools  end  universities  have  been  opened  ;  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  has  been  promoted  ;  the  safety  and  secnrity  of 
the  citizen  preserved  ;  and  the  internal  police  of  the  kingdom  or- 
ganized on  a  better  basis  than  ever  before.  At  the  close  of  the 
revolution,  Greece  was  literally  a  heap  of  ruins  ;  most  of  the 
cities  and  villages  had  been  demolished,  churches  overthrown, 
vineyards  and  olive  groves  destroyed.  Since  that  time,  travelers 
have  noticed  the  flourishing  and  improved  condition  of  the  coun- 
try. Violence  has  given  place  to  onterprize  and  industry.  The 
ruin  and  devastation  which  the  swoid  and  torch  of  the  Moslem 
left  behind  them,  have  been  in  a  measure  repaired  ;  and  Greece, 
even  in  her  fall  and  devastation,  still  raises  her  head  amid  the 
decaying  monuments  of  her  greatness,  and  claims  a  place 
mong  the  family  of  nations. 

An  intelligent  observer,  long  a  resident  of  Greece,  notices 
the  rapidly  improving  condition  of  the  oonntry,  consequent 
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npon  the  accession  of  King  Otho  to  the  goTemment.  The 
towns  and  villages,  he  says,  were  now  quickly  being  rebnilt. 
Extensive  mulberry  and  olive  groves  began  again  to  embellish 
the  beautiful  plains  of  Iffessina,  and  the  valley  of  Lacooia, 
where  a  new  Sparta  rose  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  old.  The  awamps  of  the  Piraeus,  of 
Argos,  and  Pyrgos  in  Elis,  were  drained  or  filled  up.  A 
maoadamizod  high  road  was  laid  out  between  the  Piraeus  and 
Athens ;  another  was  continued  across  Slount  Cythceron  to 
Thebes,  and  along  the  Gopaio  lake  to  Livadia  and  Thermo- 
pyls  ;  and  a  third  one  from  the  table  lands  of  Arcadia  to  the 
Cbast  of  Ffauplion.  The  plains  of  Bceotia,  Looris,  and  the 
island  of  Euboea,  were  again  cultivated  and  covered  with 
wheat,  barley,  and  maize  ;  the  hills  of  Achaia  and  Elis,  with 
precious  currant  plantations ;  sugar  mills  were  establbhed  at 
Thermopylffi  ;  silk  spinneries  at  Sparta  and  Nisi ;  paper  mills  at 
Bemitzani ;  powder  mills  at  Kephalari ;  coal  mines  were  opened 
at  Kumi,  and  copper  mines  explored  at  Karystos  in  Euboea, 
where  it  was  proposed  to  build  a  new  harbor.  The  ports  of 
Piraeus  and  Syra  were  repaired,  and  many  useful  public  build- 
ings erected.  Theuniveisity  of  Athens  was  founded  ;  the  Didas- 
kaleion,  a  seminary  for  teachers,  four  colleges,  and  a  large 
namber  of  preliminary  and  Hellenic  grammar  schools  were 
opened,  and  soon  filled  with  studious  young  men.* 

This  picture  of  Greeoe  and  her  progress,  after  her  liberation 
from  Turkish  bondage,  certainly  exhibits  a  favorable  contrast, 
not  only  with  its  former  state,  but  even  with  the  condition  of 
some  others  of  the  civilized  and  Christian  nations  of  Europe, 
It  places  before  us,  in  a  favorable  view,  the  striking  character- 
istics of  that  lively  and  impulsive  people — a  people  retaining 
much  of  that  hereditery  activity  of  mind,  energy  of  character, 
and  versatility  and  ardor  of  genius,  which  distinguished  their 
ancestors.  And  if,  united  with  these,  is  to  be  found,  perhaps 
in  an  aggravated  form,  some  of  the  less  amiable  traite  of  Greek 
character — a  versatility  which  can  be  characterized  only  aa 
fickleness  and  want  of  purpose,  an  astuteness  which  degen- 
atea  inte  mere  craft  and  cunning,  we  must  recollect  that  the  na- 
tional character  has  passed  through  the  terrible  ordeal  of  centa- 
ries  of  bondage.  Besides,  these  attributes  are  eminently  Greek 
and  national.  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes\»  by  no  means 
a  modern  maxim,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  Athenian  of 
to-day  does    not  in    these  respeote  differ  materially  from 
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the  Atheniaa  who  marched  under  the  banneTs  of  Aloi- 
biadea,  or  saw  the  oolumn^  of  the  PaithenoD  rise  on  the  Acro- 
polis. Yet  with  all  the  defect  of  Greek  character,  there  is  evi- 
dence enough  before  us,  that  as  a  people,  they  possess  those 
characteristics  which,  ander  a  proper  government,  and  with 
the  proper  enooaragement  and  means  of  impiovement,  oannot 
fail  to  produce  a  rapid  progress,  not  only  in  the  material,  but 
in  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  nation,  resnltlng 
in  the  end  in  a  full  national  development. 

The  soil,  the  climate,  the  facilities  for  commerce,  and  the 
other  natural  advantages  of  G-reece,  all  point  to  the  same  re- 
sult. The  main  land  is  a  fruitful  and  pleasant  territory, 
yielding  exuberant  crops  of  grain,  wine,  oil,  fruit,  etc.  Attica 
and  BoBotia  produce,  in  addition  to  the  cereal  grains,  olive  oil, 
wool,  and  the  products  of  the  dairy.  Achaia,  currants  and 
other  fruit ;  Etolia,  wine,  salt,  and  fish  ;  Argolis,  honey,  oil, 
wine, cotton,  rice,  sponges;  Alessenia,  figs, oranges,  lemons  ;and 
the  Peloponnesus  generally,  grain,  fruit,  oil,  cotton,  wool,  and 
silk. 

Under  a  government  fostering  industry,  the  agricultural 
and  farming  produce  of  G^reece  would  have  been  very  Targe.  But 
under  the  despotic  system  of  Turkey,  agriculture  had  become 
nearly  ruined.  Labor  was  taxed  with  the  heaviest  contribn- 
tions,  and  the  tribute-gatherer  took  a  large  share  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  industry.  M.  do  Pouqueville,  a  French  author,  who 
for  a  long  time  resided  in  European  Turkey,  and  was  consul- 
general  for  Yannina  and  Patras,  estimated  the  total  value  of 
territorial  products  of  the  Morea  brought  into  market  in  1814, 
at  30,698,000  Turkish  piasters,  equal  to  about  $6,000,000. 
The  products  of  Northern  Greece  within  ThermopylEe,  at  the 
same  period,  were  less  than  half  that  amount.  According  to 
the  G-reeks,  only  one-fifth  of  the  surface  of  Peloponnesus  was 
under  cultivation,  and  of  that  portion  foar-fifths  belonged  to 
the  Turks.  Of  tiiis  total  amount  of  production,  nearly  one- 
half  was  oonsumed  by  taxes,  maintenance  of  troops,  fortresses, 
the  clergy,  etc.,  and  of  the  remainder,  about  two-thirds  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  proprietors.  It  is  no  wonder, 
then,  that  even  in  this  fertile  and  beautiful  country,  industry 
idiould  languish,  and  the  land  become  depopulated.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  Attica,  which  once  contained  nearly  half  a  million 
of  inhabitants,  should  be  reduced  to  one-twentieth  of  that 
nomber  ;  that  Argos,  which  was  able  once  to  lose  in  a  single 
battle  6,000  men,  should  contain  a  population  of  not  more 
than  10,000  soola. 
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Tho  removal  of  the  Turkish  proprietors  relieved  the  agrioul- 
tnral  industry  of  Greeoe  from  the  incubus  which  weighed  it 
down.  The  Itlussleman  tax-gatherer,  and  the  Mussleman 
taskmaster,  do  longer  divided  among  themselves  the  prodnota 
of  the  husbandman's  toil ;  and  even  under  the  rule  of  the  Ba- 
varian regency,  the  fertile  plains  of  Thessaly  and  Bosotia,  and 
the  rich  valleys  of  Arcadia,  began  to  smile.  The  increase  of 
the  prodnots  of  agriculture  may  iu  some  degree  be  estimated 
by  the  increase  of  the  internal  governmental  resources  of 
Greece.  During  the  ten  years  following  the  accession  of  King 
Otho,  the  revenue  more  than  doubled,  amounting,  at  the  period 
of  the  revolution  in  1843,  to  the  nominal  sum  of  $3,000,000, 
The  value  of  the  agricultural  exports  of  Greeoe  is  set  down  at 
the  sum  of  $13,000,000 ;  the  imports  at  about  the  same. 

The  commerce  of  Greeoe  prior  to  the  revolution  had  not  ex- 
perienced the  same  prostration  with  her  agriculture.  The 
maritime  genius  of  the  nation  has  always  been  remarkable. 
The  commercial  position  of  ihe  country,  the  facilities  it  af- 
fords  to  commerce,  the  number  and  excellence  of  its  harbors 
and  roads,  as  well  as  the  singular  adaptation  of  the  genius  of 
the  people  to  commercial  pursuits,  all  contributed  to  establish 
Greek  commerce  on  a  permaneDt  basis,  even  before  the  revolu- 
tion. Theislandersof  the^gean  monopolized  the  trade  of  the 
Black  sea.  Wealthy  and  opulent  Greek  houses  were  estab- 
lished, not  only  in  most  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  Mediter- 
rancan,  but  at  Constantinople  and  Smyrna.  Five  years  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  Greece  (including  the 
havens  and  islands  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia)  employed  in 
commeroe  17,000  sailors  and  600  vessels,  many  of  them,  how- 
ever,  carrying  the  Russian  flag,  Nor  were  they,  by  any 
means,  small  and  insignificant  barks  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade,  but  most  of  them  were  capacious  and  finely-built  ves- 
sels,  bound  for  distant  voyages,  the  Greeks  being  as  remarkable 
for  their  success  in  naval  architecture  as  for  nautical  skill. 

The  effect  of  the  revolution  upon  commerce  was,  as  might 
well  be  imagined,  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  desperate  and  heroic  contest  of  the  Greek  marine  wl^ 
ibe  Turkish  navy,  and  which  of  itself  must  have  crippled  and 
almost  destroyed  commerce,  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  land 
was  such  as  to  produce  still  more  lamentable  results.  The 
artfiries  of  commerce  were  drained  when  the  plains  of  Tkessaly 
and  Epirus,  and  the  fields  and  vineyards  of  Feloponnesaa, 
were  laid  in  mins.  The  manufactures  of  wool  and  silk,  the 
fruits,  oils,  and  wines  of  Greeoe,  which  had  formed  the  staples 
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of  her  exporta,  were  no  longer  to  be  obtained  to  freight  the 
barks  of  her  adventurous  marinera,  even  if  those  barks  oould 
have  sailed  in  safety  through  the  G-rectan  Archipelago  and  the 
^gean  sea.  G-reeoe  oould  produoe  nothing,  but  had  become  a 
consumer  more  than  ever — a  needy  consumer,  in  want  of  both 
clothing  and  food,  and  with  no  money  or  medium  of  exchange 
to  purchase  either.    , 

The  restoration  of  peace  and  the  liberation  of  Grreeoe  brought 
with  them  the  necessary  results.  Commerce  again  revived  and 
flourished.  The  genius  and  enterprise  of  the  people,  the  com- 
mercial position  of  Greece,  the  rare  facilities  afforded  to  trade, 
— all  these,  even  under  a  worse  government  than  that  of  King 
Otho,  and  under  more  unfavorable  auspices  than  the  protec- 
tion of  the  "protecting  powers,"*  must  have  invigorated  the 
sinews  of  commercial  enterprise,  and  have  caused  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  commercial  resources  of  the  nation.  And  now 
at  the  present  day,  the  position  of  Greece,  as  a  maritime  na- 
tion among  the  powers  of  the  world,  is  far  from  being  insig- 
nificant. Her  commerce  gives  employment  to  upwards  of  three 
thousand  vessels,  protected  by  a  navy  of  thirty-three  ships,  and 
manned,  too,  by  the  best  sailors  in  the  ifediterranean.  The 
G-reek  flag  floats  all  over  the  Levant  and  the  Black  sea,  and  is 
seen  in  the  harbor  of  Smyrna,  as  well  aa  in  the  ports  of  the 
nations  of  Europe.  Commerce,  the  auxiliary  and  the  hand- 
maid of  agriculture,  is  thus  contributing  rapidly  to  the  full  de- 
velopment  of  the  national  resources. 

Without  pursuing  the  subject  farther,  or  referring  even 
casually  to  that  still  more  interesting  topic,  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual progress  of  the  Greeks,  and  their  cultivation  of 
letters,  the  sciences,  and  arts,  let  us  very  briefly  consider  one 
or  two  suggestions  which  occur  relative  to  the  relations  of  our 
own  country  with  Greece. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  United  States,  though  repre- 
sented at  almt^t  every  court  in  Europe,  has  had  no  official  re- 
presentative at  the  court  of  his  majesty  King  Otho,  And  yet, 
though  without  ambassador,  or  even  commercial  agent,t  to 
sustain  the  honor  and  look  to  the  interests  of  the  country, 
America  has  not  been  without  creditable  and  even  influential 

*  Hm  lUDe  writer  vhom  we  h*T«  alrMdj  qooUd,  Frotcnor  Eoeppen,  (peak- 
ing of  the  de*]H»Ua  rivalij  of  the  ambaawdon  of  Uic  thrM  protecting  powen, 
«Ml  itiiTiiig  to  muDtaiD  •  pTgdomiilalit  inflnenoe  at  tLe  court  of  Athene  laji  :— 
"It  1*  a  moat  remarkable  hahiTie*]  &dv  (hat  Qr«at  Britain  tTideDtlj  disliked  tka 
eonunerdal  and  politiaal  deTtlopment  of  Qraece,  and  dr«aded  her  ioflotnoe  on  hist 
Ballenio  brethren  in  Ui*  aaran  Ionian  idandt  and  in  Caudia." 

f  The  United  Statei  have  an  aooraditad  orauml  at  Athene 
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represeatalives  in  Greeoe.  Among  these,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
mention  the  name  of  the  missionaty,  Mr.  Hill,  who,  under  the 
anspices  of  American  benevolence  and  charity,  opened  a  school 
at  Athena,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  revolution — an  enterprise 
which  has  been  crowned  with  the  highest  success.  So  early 
aa  1835,  Mr.  John  L.  Stephens,  the  distinguished  traveler, 
lately  deceased,  in  a  conversation  with  the  British  ambassador, 
Ur.  Dawkins,  expressed  his  mortification  that  America  was  not 
represented,  even  by  a  consul  in  Greece.  "  You  are  better  re- 
presented," replied  the  Englishman,  "than  any  power  in 
Europe.  Mr.  Hill  has  more  influence  here  than  any  minister 
plenipotentiary  among  us."  The  remark  was  in  one  sense 
true,  and  was  no  less  gratifying  to  the  countrymen  of  Mr,  Hill 
than  creditable  to  the  worthy  missionary  himself.  And  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  it  was  true  only  in  a  limited  sense.  Mr.  Hill  had 
no  official  character.  He  was  clothed  with  no  authority,  and 
was  not  an  organ  of  communication  from  one  government  to 
the  other.  While  almost  every  power  of  Europe  was  and  is 
represented  at  the  oonrt  of  King  Otho,  our  own  country,  mani- 
feating  as  it  did  the  warmest  sympathy  for  the  Greek  struggle 
for  liberty,  and  the  deepest  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  new-born 
nation,  has  voluntarily  abstained  from  all  diplomatic  inter- 
course, and  left  Hellas  to  the  tender  care  of  tJie  "  protecting 
powers."  "We  have  our  legations  at  Stockholm  and  Lisbon, 
even  at  Turin,  Naples,  and  Rome,  and  yet  in  a  country  of 
such  commercial  activity  and  enterprise  and  resources — a 
oountry  towards  which  the  steps  of  the  American  tourist  and 
antiquary  are  so  often  directed — a  country  so  venerable  in  the 
memory  of  the  past,  so  full  of  interest  for  the  present,  and  so 
hopeful  of  promise  for  the  future  of  Christendom — we  do  not 
choose  either  to  court  alliance,  to  open  the  avenues  of  com- 
merce, or  even,  as  in  the  ease  of  Rome,  to  extend  the  ordinary 
oivilities  of  diplomatic  intercourse. 

We  are  not  fully  advised  of  the  rules  which  have  governed 
this  country  in  its  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  in 
seeking  to  open  new  channels  of  tmde  and  commerce.  We 
send  a  minister  resident  to  Constantinople,  a  commissioner  to 
China,  a  naval  expedition  to  Japan.  Surely  while  oommeroe 
thus  invites  the  steps  of  American  diplomacy  to  the  barbarous 
nations  of  the  world,  it  should  at  the  same  time  open  fo;  it  the 
way  to  the  shores  of  a  Christian  people  who  may  one  day,  and 
that,  too,  soon,  hold  in  their  hands  the  key  to  uolook  the  com- 
mercial treasures  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia. 

Not  only  in  a  oommeroial  bat  in  a  political  point  of  new. 
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the  subject  is  of  importance,  and  is  certainly  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  our  government.  The  recent  events  which  have  oc- 
cnrred  in  Greece,  involving  the  rights  and  the  personal  liberty 
of  an  American  citizen  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  and  may  perhaps  be  attended  with  serious 
results.  We  allude,  of  course,  to  the  case  of  Mr.  King,  the 
American  missionary  at  Athens,  whose  controversy  with  the 
authorities  there  threatens  to  involve  the  government  in  difH- 
calty.  Ill  the  absence  of  any  official  representative  of  the  United 
States  in  G-reece,  Mr.  Marsh,  the  resident  minister  at  Con- 
stantinople, was  ordered  to  Athens  to  investigate  the  matter 
and  report  to  l^ts  government.  That  duty  has  been  performed. 
Mr.  Uarsh,  it  Is  s^ted,  was  received  by  the  authorities  with 
the  most  marked  attention,  and  every  avenue  of  information 
was  at  once  thrown  open.  In  the  absence  of  King  Otho,  the 
American  minister  was  received  by  the  Q,ueen,  who  expressed 
her  gratification  that  a  person  willing  to  investigate  and  capa- 
ble of  understanding  the  facts  had  been  sent  there  by  our  gov- 
ernment. It  may  be  here  added,  what  perhaps  is  not  gener- 
ally known,  that  a  misunderstanding  had  existed,  and  perhaps 
still  exists,  between  the  gentleman  exercising  the  functions  of 
American  consul  at  Athens  and  the  court,  and  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  queen  had  declined,  upon  some  occasions,  to  suf- 
fer  Americans  to  be  presented  at  the  palace  by  the  consul. 
But  the  reception  of  Kr.  Marsh  shows  that  the  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  court  is  merely  personal  toward  the  consul,  and 
does  not  extend  to  America  or  Americans  generally.  It  is  be- 
lieved, indeed,  that  King  Otho  and  the  Crreek  ministry  en- 
tertain the  most  friendly  feelings  toward  this  oouotry,  and 
especially  towards  Americans  resident  or  traveling  in  Greece 
—a  feeling  that  is  shared  by  the  entire  Greek  people  ;  for  the 
Greeks  have  not  forgotten  the  sympathy  and  timely  aid  ex- 
tended by  onr  countrymen  in  their  struggle  for  freedom,  and 
now  and  then  a  hardy  Greek  veteran  will  relate  how,  when 
tile  Greek  revolutionary  flag  first  sailed  into  Kapoli  di  Ro- 
mania, among  hundreds  of  vessels  of  all  nations,  it  was  an 
Amerioan  oaptaiu  who  was  the  first  to  recognize  and  salute 
it.* 

What  have  been  the  results  of  ICr.  Marsh's  investigation, 
and  what  the  opinion  formed  by  him  in  regard  thereto,  will 
probably  soon  be  known.  There  have  been  contradictory  as- 
sertions and  speculations  in  relation  to  it.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  is  said  that  he  has  declared  himself  quite  satisfied  with  the 
"SUipben'i  l^reli  b  Greeoa. 
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explanations  given  by  the  Greek  ministry,  and  that  the  deci- 
fiion  in  the  case  of  Mr.  King  was  entirely  in  accordaace  with 
the  laws  of  Greece.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  assorted  that  the 
minister  is  satisiied  that  the  government  of  Crreeee  is  in  the 
wrong,  and  that  he  is  only  awaiting  iastruotions  from  Wash- 
ington before  proceeding  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  wrong 
inflicted  on  IAt.  King. 

"Without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  it  will  of  course  be  impossible  to  arrive 
at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  in  the  matter.  Mr.  King,  it  ap- 
pears, in  the  absence  of  the  American  consul,  had  been  charged 
with  the  business  of  the  consulate,  but  without  any  definite 
official  position,  or  at  least  one  which  the  govornmeat  recog- 
nized. Amenable,  as  an  individual,  to  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try, it  seemed  he  was  tried  and  condemned  by  a  judicial  tri- 
bunal j  and  on  appeal  to  a  higher  court,  the  judgment  was 
afHrmed.  Against  this  sentence  Mr.  King  complains,  as  an  act 
of  gross  injustice.  But  unless  he  can  establish  a  claim  to  some 
official  character,  it  is  difficult  to  see  upon  what  grounds  this 
government  can  interfere  with  the  administration  of  justice, 
however  defeottve  it  may  be,  in  a  foreign  nation.  Mr.  Bris- 
bane was  some  years  since  unceremoniously  ordered  to  quit 
France,  and  we  believe  without  any  remonstrance  made  by 
our  government ;  and  we  do  not  sec  why  Greece  is  not  entitled 
to  her  own  police  regulations,  as  well  as  a  more  powerful  king- 
dom. In  relation  to  the  piece  of  ground  purchased  by  Mr. 
King  many  years  ago,  which  it  is  said  has  been  unjustly 
seized  by  the  authorities  of  Athens,  and  included  in  a  pub- 
lic square  without  making  compensation  to  the  owner,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  claim  seems  to  be  against  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Athens  and  not  against  the  government,  and  that 
the  tribunals  of  the  country  afford  the  necessary  remedy  in 
such  cases.  The  preoedent  set  by  the  British  government  In 
demanding  for  Col.  Finlay  an  exhorbitant  indemnity  for  his 
grounds  on  the  Ilissus,  is  one  whose  manifest  injustice  should 
not  commend  itself  to  our  own  government.  Perhaps  the  in- 
vestigations of  Hr.  Harsh  may  establish  a  different  state  of 
facts,  and  may  place  Mr.  King  in  a  position  to  claim  the 
intepference  of  government ;  in  which  case,  no  doubt  it 
will  be  promptly  and  efficiently  given,  in  the  meantime,  it 
will  be  well  to  suspend  judgment  thereon  until  the  facts  are 
made  known.  It  ia  at  all  events  to  be  regretted  that  our  gov- 
ernment should  have  had  no  official  representative  nearer  the 
scene  of  action  than  Constantinople,  and  that  American  citi- 
zens in  Greece  are  left  to  take  oare  of  their  own  rights  and  in- 
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tereats  themselves.  The  subject,  however,  is  now  preseated  ia 
a  form  which  will  render  action  thereon  advisable,  if  Dot  neces- 
sary. 

A  word  in  conclusion  in  respect  to  the  government  of  Greece. 
The  nation  is  organized  much  upon  the  plan  of  a  European 
kingdom,  governed  by  a  king,  a  ministry,  a  chamber  of  depu- 
ties, and  a  senate.  Indeed,  the  Greek  constituent  assembly 
which  followed  the  revolution  of  1843,  established  a  constitu- 
tion in  many  respects  more  liberal  than  most  of  the  continental 
nations  of  Europe.  Though  the  king  appoints  the  senators  for 
life,  yet  the  deputies  to  the  chamber  are  elected  by  the  people  ; 
and  the  election  laws  are  said  to  be  extremely  liberal.  Besides 
this,  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  established,  and  the  trial  by 
jury  retained  and  extended  to  all  political  ofTeooes  as  well  as 
those  of  the  press.  The  orthodox  church  of  G-reece  is  auto- 
kephalos,  exercising  its  powers  within  itself,  independent  of 
the  Eastern  church,  and  governed  by  a  synod  of  bishops.  One 
of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  1844  was  in  respect  to 
the  succession  to  the  throne — namely,  that  it  was  to  be  se- 
cured only  to  a  Grreek  orthodox  prince.  Among  the  latest 
items  of  foreign  news  we  have  the  iatelligence  that  the  "pro- 
tecting powers"  are  not  unmindful  of  the  wellare  of  Greeoe, 
particularly  in  respect  to  this  troublesome  question  of  the  suo- 
oessioo.  A  convention  is  said  to  have  been  signed  at  London 
by  the  representatives  of  the  English,  French,  Prussian,  and 
Bavarian  governments,  and  the  G-reek  minister,  which  guar- 
antees the  inJependence  of  Greece  on  the  basis  of  the  consti- 
tution of  1844,  with  the  succession  to  the  throne  secured  to  a 
prince  of  the  orthodox  Greek  faith.  So  far  as  England  is  con- 
cerned, this  is  indeed  an  advance  in  liberal  sentiments.  The 
descendants  of  John  Pala;ologus  are  said  to  be  still  living  in 
the  humble  capacity  of  boatmen  on  one  of  the  rivers  of  Eng- 
land. One  would  suppose,  in  her  zeal  in  support  of  the  doc- 
trines »f  legitimacy,  and  the  right  of  hereditary  succession, 
England  would  have  insisted  upon  a  stipulation  which  would 
have  restored  the  race  of  Palieologas  to  the  throne  of  its  au- 


"We  have,  however,  no  cause  of  complaint  at  the  presen^  con- 
duct of  the  "  protecting  powers."  After  consenting  to  the  dis- 
memberment of  Greece,  anddeprivingherof  someof  the  richest 
and  most  populous  portions  of  her  natural  territory,  Thessaly, 
Uaoedonia,  Epirus,  the  Ionian  islands,  it  seems  indeed  an  ex- 
cess of  generosity  and  liberality  that  they  should  "guaranty 
her  independence  "  and  recognize  the  validity  of  a  constitution 
which  has  even  the  semblance  of  a  popular  origin. 
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"Pomp!     Slippera,  chair,  pipe,  and  port." 

"  Yes,  Hajor  joaey." 

Pomp  suddenly  unbended  himself,  wheeled  my  own  peculiar 
obalr  into  its  peoaliar  place,  arran^d  the  soft  slippers  in  an 
artfully  seductive  pusition,  laid  my  broad-bowled,  generous 
nieershaum  upon  the  table  in  a  soientifio  proximity  to  a  box  of 
the  fragrant  weed,  aad  at  the  foreground  placed  a  cobwebbed 
bottle  in  bold  relief  to  the  whole.  This  done,  my  stately  negro 
smiled  with  dazzling  ivory  upon  the  row  of  ''sweet  Influences," 
and  then  marched  stiffly  away. 

This  now  is  comfort.  It  is  a  fine  moonlight  evening,  and  my 
room  is  filled  with  a  mellow  haziness,  cool  withal,  for 


In  this  dim,  refreshing  light,  is  my  favorite  hour  for  medita- 
tion, and  now,  with  au  occasional  sip  of  the  sober  port,  I  grasp 
my  thoughtful  pipe  and  close  mine  eyes  to  the  outside  world. 

Only  within  the  last  year  have  I  been  so  quietly  comfortable. 
Hy  life  has  been  in  rough  and  boisterous  scenes,  yet  always 
tempered  with  easy  philosophy,  and  I  cannot  recall  a  day 
wherein  no  kind  of  enjoyment  has  fallen  to  my  lot.  Perhaps 
the  chief  sottroe  of  deUght  in  searching  for  such  a  day  is,  be- 
cause I  know  that  it  eannot  be  found.  Oaoe  more,  then,  let  me 
review  a  hard  life,  made  easier  by  comfortable  philosophy,  and 
thank  Providence  that  every  man  can  smooth  his  "  rough-hewn 
destiny."  Not,  however,  commenoing  with  earliest  remem- 
brance and  thence  in  regular  order,  for  the  course  is  old  and 
tame.     I  will  tnm  at  the  present  moment  and  walk  thoaght- 
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fnlly  back  until  memory  can  go  no  farther.  Soanning  every 
atep,  I  will  trace  great  results  to  their  insignificant  startiog- 
points,  not  forgetting  on  the  way  to  mark  very  small  results 
and  their  pompous  (<ause8.  The  plan  may  be  a  little  difSoult, 
but  it  is  new  and  curious. 

An  hour  has  passed  by,  and  my  pipe  is  cold.  I  have  traveled 
over  forty  stormy  years,  and  yet  know  from  the  smile  which  I 
feel  to  be  on  my  face,  that  there  have  have  been  pleasant  rest- 
ing-places in  every  day's  journey.  Forty  years!  They  bring 
me  back  to  my  college  hours.  I  fill  my  pipe  at  the  thought, 
and,  with  this  ancient  familiar,  venture  into  that  "  magic  circle 
rare." 

Visions  of  trne  comrades  in  ancient  times,  of  merry  gather- 
ings, (if  our  "adventures  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  dif- 
ficnlties,"  "  of  onr  nights  and  suppers  of  the  G-ods," — visions 
all  of  youth  and  wild  sport,  pass  hurriedly  before  me, 


The  door  is  suddenly  cast  open,  and  that  black  rascal  makea 
me  raise  my  eyes. 

"  Letter,  Major  Josey." 

His  very  epithet  shows  me  that  I  am  no  longer  a  youth. 
Then,  my  name  was  plain  Jo  Ker  ;  now,  my  Brethren  in  fat 
jollity  have  christened  me  Major  Josey ;  and  Pomp,  as  one  of 
the  very  oldest  of  my  friends,  claims  license  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample. 

"Yon  rascal!  It  isn't  every  day  I  get  a  thought,' and  now 
yoQ  must  disturb  me.  I'll  read  the  letter  to-morrow.  Stop) — 
what  is  the  postmark?" 

"  Lanottster." 

"  Lancaster !  Surely  it  is  the  Jndge.  G-ive  me  that  letter 
at  onoe." 

The  handwriting  is  familiar,  but  how  strangely  time's  crab- 
bed fingers  have  set  their  mark  upon  it.  Alas !  we  are  each 
sixty  now,  but,  thank  heaven !  the  old  heart  within  me  beata 
high  and  qnick  like  a  boy's.     How  is  his  ? 

"Deak  Fitz: — jQBtnow.tlieraif  onlrtimefor  me  toMiy.th&t  ioafewdayel 
ahill  visit  yonr  neighborhood.  Of  eonise  1  intend  to  come  and  see  wh&t  ;ou 
an.  If  potsibte,  let  hb  drop  the  lost  forty  yeira  from  our  thoughts,  tnd  meet  aa 
if  we  haa  puted  jealerday ,  ia  tbe  times  '  wheii  wa  were  boys  to^tber.' 

"  Frihx  O'RnsB. 
■■  P.  S. — You  certminly  have  not  forgotten  the  balloon,  etc.  Only  this  morning, 
a  western  ptpsr  iofonned  me  that  McFlnnk  haa  just  been  elected  a  bistxq)!" 
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"  UoFlnnk  a  Bishop !"  I  oried,  upstartiDg.  "  Forgotten  the 
balloon !  Not  I." 

My  seat  was  qnietly  resamed,  and  I  began  to  smile  over  that 
one  remioisceDce.  I  did  not  laugh,  for  there  was  nothing  peco- 
liarly  startling  in  the  affair.  It  was  merely  one  of  a  thousand 
college  adventures,  but  'twas  so  perfectly  adapted  to  the  timea 
and  the  situation  of  all  parties  in  the  closing  scene,  was  sb  pe- 
culiarly perplexing,  that  a  long  hearty  smile  came  home  to  my 
face.  I  Tcrily  believe  that  my  eyes  twinkled,  for  they  seemed 
fairly  to  danoe  in  new  light,  and  oertaia  am  I,  that  my  "  jovial 
face  gleamed  friendly  and  red  like  the  harvest  moon  through  the 
mist  of  the  marshes."  A  dozen  times  at  least  did  the  whole 
adventure  pass  through  my  mind,  and  then  I  songht  in  my 
diary  for  its  record,  written  down  at  the  time. 

Not  there !  Ah,  the  book  was  only  commenced  when  its  owner 
plnnged  into  active  life.  But  it  should  and  shall  be  there,  for 
thongh  I  was  too  foolish  in  youth  to  provide  food  for  old  age,  ex- 
perience  has  since  taught  me,  that  a  diary  is  the  most  faithful  of 
friends,  if  faithfully  treated.  And  few  among  its  many  pages 
can  show  a  more  pleasing  record  to  myself  than  that  which 
contains  the  night  of  the  balloon.     I  grasp  the  pen. 

This  is  a  student's  room,  and  from  its  location  we  may  judge 
that  the  inhabitant  is  a  Senior.  He  seems  to  be  a  careless, 
happy  kind  of  a  fellow,  if  his  disposition  corresponds  with  his 
furniture : — that  old  rough  stove,  the  creaking  octagonal  table, 
sprinkled  over  with  loose  tobacco,  the  inner  doors  lounging  on 
their  hinges,  and  that  odd  assortment  of  chairs,  some  limping, 
some  razeed,  but  all  oomfortable.  In  the  broadest  and  laziest 
of  the  whole  sits  a  youth,  about  nineteen,  of  moderate  height, 
curly-haired,  and  the  owner  of  a  quietly  mischievous  eye.  By 
his  unconscious  gaze  upon  the  blank  wall,  by  the  tasseled  cap 
on  his  bead,  the  short  heavy  meerschaum  in  his  month,  and  the 
dense  banks  of  incense  swaying  upon  each  side  of  him,  it  is 
evident  that  he  is  smoking  and  meditating  upon  the  "  greatest- 
happiness  principle." 

A  clatter  of  four  hasty  feet  through  those  classic  balls,  a 
rolling  knock  at  the  door,  and  enter  two  familiars.  There 
seems  to  be  ho  need  of  words,  for  the  host  merely  nods  at  a 
oonple  of  chairs  already  bent  as  if  returning  the  salutation, 
and  they  are  filled  by  the  visitors,  who  instantly  seize  upoB 
pipes,  and  blow  emulous  clouds  in  silence. 

The  names  of  these  three  classmates,  selected  for  their  pe- 
ouliar  fitness  from  the  current  college  vocabulary,  are  O'Rush, 
Fitz  Fizzle,  and  UcFlank. 
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0'B.iis^  was  the  merriest  of  them  ftU,  and  was  made  for  np^ 
right,  dowDtight  enjoyment.  His  large  eye  rolls  in  fun  ;  the 
deep  dimples  on  his  ohoeks  have  a  quizzical  look,  and  his  laugh 
is  the  riehest,  mellowest,  that  ever  came  ringing  up  from  an 
easy  heart.  He  is  an  enthusiast  too,  quick  in  conception  and 
fiery  in  his  feelings.  In  a  jovial  crowd,  he  is  always  "  rex 
epulanim,"  the  very  prince  of  good  fellows,  and  he  shines  no 
less  rarely  in  a  "  twa-haun  craok"  between  friends. 

McFlunk  is  less  jolly,  but  still  more  a  creature  of  impulse. 
Yet  in  him  such  impulses  are  rarer  and  deeper ; — ^he  is,  there- 
fore, usually  very  quiet,  though  when  anything  does  arouse 
bim,  he  is  the  impersonation  of  passionate  energy.  He  will 
always  do  eveiything  well,  or  not  attempt  it,  and  this  pecu- 
liarity, carried  into  his  leoitations  (or  more  usually  into  his 
fiunks),  has  earned  for  him  a  very  appropriate  name.  In  a 
crowd,  he  is  always  very  still  at  first,  only  showing  his  exist- 
ence by  a  little  humorons  sarcasm,  but  invariably  ends  with 
being  the  loudest  and  most  sparkling  of  all.  He  is  an  odd 
fellow,  and  well  worth  cultivating  over  a  glass  or  a  basket. 

Fitz  Fizzle  takes  the  trouble  neither  to  talk  like  the  one,  or 
dash  like  the  other  of  his  friends.  He  makes  less  noise  at  the 
beginning  than  O'Rusk,  and  less  at  the  end  than  MoFlunk,  but 
thinks  that  he  has  enjoyed  himself  full  as  well  as  either  of 
them.  In  short,  he  is  a  lazy  philosopher,  who  prefers  smooth- 
ing his  way  to  cutting  it  out.  There  is  only  one  thing  in  his 
nature  inconsistent  with  this.  Sometimes  his  indolent  body 
suddenly  writhes,  his  calm  nerves  are  unusually  flurried,  and  la 
bashful  agitation  he  stammers  out  a  pun.  Then  he  relapses 
into  his  usual  state.  Like  all  word-twisters,  he  is  fond  of  in- 
genious criticism,  and  a  nice,  fine  abstraction.  His  home  is 
in  dreamy  speculation,  but  he  certainly  lovea  the  creature- 
comforts  of  this  world. 

Briefly,  they  are  just  thus :  In  a  private  crowd,  the  jolly 
joker  is  O'Rush,  the  humorous  satirist  M'Flunk,  the  punster 
Fitz  Fizzle.  Before  the  college  public  the  first  is  a  poet,  the 
second  an  orator,  and  the  third  a  nondescript,  and  something  of 
both. 

"A  bowl  of  punch?" 

There  was  no  answer  to  the  quiet  suggestion,  as  the  host  in- 
serted his  pipe  into  its  former  place,  except  a  few  sharper 
whiifs  from  UcFlunk,  and  a  brighter  twinkle  in  the  eye  of 
O'Hush. 

"  Of  course.    Shall  it  be  the  magnum^  or  a  cosy  <piantum  ?" 
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"  The  quantum,  certainly  !"  exclaimed  O'Rash.  "We  are 
all  too  quiet  now  for  a  roaring  Nox." 

"Yes,"  added  McFIank,  "  we  don't  wish  to  make  fools  of 
ourselves  to-night.  So  the  quantum,  Fitz,  and  we'll  have  an 
easy-flowing  evening,  unless  O'Rush  toill  roar  out  his  noisy 
songs,  or  you  get  off  some  abominable  pun.     Veto.*' 

"Pun!  Mao,"  exclaimed  the  host  nervously;  "  Why,  my 
dear  boy,  it  is  the  very  first  ingredient  of  punch." 

"  G-o  on,  Frank  O'Rush,  and  don't  wait  for  me  ;  I'll  laugh 
after  a  few  proper  exertions.  Pitz,  that  will  do  in  one  sense, 
and  itwoa't  do  in  another.  Not  anymore  at  present,  thank  ye. 
Come,  let  us  brew  the  punch.     Gon'  hang  I" 

With  this  favorite  exclamation,  imported  from  Kentucky, 
and  totally  unintelligible  to  us  of  the  North,  lH'Flunk  tamed 
to  the  forthcoming  bowl,  and  skillfully  mingled  a  delicious  com- 
pound. It  was  a  sociable,  willing  little  bowl,  always  of  just 
the  right  size  for  any  number,  and  had  long  been  our  faithful 
prime  minister  of  comfort ;  but  never,  surely,  during  its  long  ad- 
ministration, did  it  present  us  with  a  more  welcome  beverage 
than  the  clear  amber  fluid  which  now  kissed  the  rim  and 
blushed.  We  were  all  lovers  of  the  rich  dew  that  clung  to  those 
delicate  China  lips,  and  never  before  thought  it  more  tempting, 
not  even  when  we  "  fell  violently  in  love  at  first  sight." 
UcFlunk  rubbed  his  hands. 

"  Beady  for  anything,  boys,  only  what  shall  it  be  ?  O'Rush, 
ni  orack  a  joke  with  you,  or  split  a  hair  and  chase  a  vagary 
with  Fitz.     Come,  what  shall  we  discuss  i" 

"  The  punch,  of  course  '"  laughed  Frank  O'Rush  ;  and  so 
we  discussed  it. 

Two  hours  flew  by  on  old  Time's  wings,  and  lightsomely  they 
must  have  lain  on  that  jolly  "  bird,"  for  he  never  flew  so 
swiftly  before.  Fitz  Fizzle  was  too  comfortable  to  torture  him- 
self with  puns.  UcFlunk  was  twi  excited  to  be  anything  but 
happy  ;  and  loud  were  the  ringing  peals  of  laughter,  like  clear, 
merry  bells  that  oame  from  our  joyous  O'Rush.     Ah ! 


At  last  the  bowl  was  inverted  for  the  ^cond  time,  and  the 
final  drop,  hesitating  for  a  moment,  fell.     U'Flunk  started  up. 

"  I'm  too  nervous  to  be  shut  in  here.  Who's  for  an  hour's 
tramp?" 

"  NobodyV  replied  the  host  lazily.      "  Fill  up  your  pipe 
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again.  Take  the  goods  the  gods  provide  thee,  and  be  coa> 
tent." 

"Not  DOW  I"  exclaimed  O'Rnsh.  "Sit  down  and  delib- 
erate on  my  proposition.  I'm  nervous  too,  and  every  limb  is 
twitching  for  sometliing  more  than  a  walk.  What  say  you  to 
a  little  adventure  ?  Something  to  make  our  sleepy  fellows  open 
their  eyes  to-morrow  morning !'' 

"  Agreed,  agreed  I" 

"  Then  think  oat  something,  and  report  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." 

Half  his  pipe  had  not  been  finished,  when  O'Rush  again  up- 
started. 

"  Enreka  !  You  know  that  balloon  for  our  next  chemical 
lecture?  Well,  it  was  inflated  this  afternoon:  at  this  instant 
it  is  struggling  with  its  cords  in  the  darkness  of  the  laboratory ; 
one  stroke  of  a  knife  will  cut  it  loose,  and — how  it  would  look 
to  the  eyes  of  professors  and  students  to-morrow  morning,  beat- 
ing up  against  the  chapel  ceiling  !  Imagine  the  Prex.  looking 
up  with  horror,  the  Profs,  with  indignation,  the  tutors  all 
aghast,  and  the  students  all  awake  for  once  l  And  then,  in 
to-morrow's  lecture,  fancy  the  Prof,  rolling  out  his  fury  in  that 
comical  way  of  his,  where  the  words  and  tones  undulate  stead- 
ily like — ^just  like — shaken  quicksilver  !  '  Young  men, — for 
young  gentlemen  I  never  shall  call  you  again, — the  sanctity  of 
the  laboratory  has  been  invaded,  and  the  beautiful  balloon, 
manufactured  expressly  for  this  noble  hall  of  science,  is  now 
dancing  up  against  the  top  of  the  chapel!  No  such  trick  has 
ever  been  played  on  me  before,  nor,  I  may  say,  upon  any  of 
my  distinguished  friends,  either  in  Edinbro'  or  even  in  this 
unscientific  country.  It  is  without  parallel  or  palliation.  So, 
blush  deeply  in  your  seats,  you  who  perpetrated  it.  I  don't 
wish  to  know  who  you  are.  Do  not  confess  even  if  yon  are 
repentent.  And  I  beg,  as  a  special  favor  to  myself,  that  the 
guilty  young  men  will  not  come  up  to  my  desk  after  this  leo- 
^re  is  over,  and  hand  in  their  names.'     Hear  him  \" 

We  langhed  at  the  idea,  but  not  with  such  midriff-exhaustion 
as  upon  the  next  day,  when  the  enraged  Professor  actually  pre- 
faced his  lecture  with  a  speech  almost  exactly  like  the  model 
which  OILush  had  fancied  out  for  him. 

"Capital,"  cried  McFlunk  ;  "  but  we  must  do  more  than  that. 
Id  laboring  for  the  amusement  of  our  fellow  stodents,  we  fJiould 
especially  edify  the  Freshmen." 

"  And,  in  providing  for  the  faculty,  don't  forget  the  tutors," 
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added  Fit2  Fizzle,  who  bad  auoient  reason  for  remembering 
that  fasoinating  class  of  men. 

"  Certainly  not.  Form  yoar  plans,  arrange  everything,  then 
sally  out  for  the  materials ;  and  in  half  an  hour  rendezvous  in 
this  room,  ready-for  everything. 

We  definitely  arranged  our  three  projects,  added  a  fourth  aa 
a  general  zest,  and  sallied  out  for  the  necessary  articles.  After 
scouring  the  streets  for  a  full  hour,  we  again  met  in  "  Love- 
joy's,"  as  Fitz  Fizzle  had  appropriately  named  his  room.  The 
bell  had  long  tolled  midnight,  and  the  "  wee  short  hour  ayont 
the  twal'  "  was  far  prolonged,  when  we  once  more  found  our- 
selves  in  the  open  air. 

There  was  a  dark  swift  scud  upon  the  sky,  flying  about  with 
the  noisy  winds,  but  our  spirits  rose,  according  to  the  wild  wea* 
ther,  for  what  favored  rogues  also  favored  us. 

Youthful  folly  and  manhood's  crime,  alas!  do  they  differ 
only  with  our  age  ? 

But  then  there  was  no  moralizing.  The  long,  low-roofed 
laboratory  rose  dimly  before  us,  and  almost  for  the  first  time 
in  oar  college  life,  we  longed  to  enter.  But  this  was  not  so 
easy  at  night.  Every  door  was  fast  bohed,  the  windows  were 
also  usually  fastened,  and  the  Professor  of  Dust  ^nd  Ashes,  ths 
Fraotical  Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  toolt  up 
his  nightly  abode  within  those  learned  walls.  By  good  lack, 
however,  he  had  left  unfastened  a  high  window  in  the  rear,  and 
this  was  suiScient. 

"  Come,  MoFltmk,  brace  up  your  tall  shoulders,  and  let  the 
lightest  of  us — you  are  the  one,  Fitz, — mount  from  them  into 
the  building.  Keep  watch  at  this  window  and  I'll  act  the  out- 
side sentinel.     Be  gentle,  Fitz." 

In  another  moment  the  window  was  softly  raised,  and  Fitz 
Fizzle  disappeared  in  the  darkness.  His  movements  were  per- 
fectly noiseless  for  some  time,  but  suddenly  his  comrades  out- 
side heard  an  emphatic  roar,  and  then  everything  was  again 
quiet.  At  last  the  large  folding-doors  were  slowly  opened  and 
he  appeared,  bent  and  struggling  with  the  balloon,  that  flapped 
furiously  as  it  was  caught  by  the  tossing  wind. 

"Welt  done, but  what  did  that  horrible  howl  mean?  I 
thought  old  Cerberus  had  caught  you,  but  it  scarcely  waked 
him,  for  I  heard  him  torn  over  and  snore  again," 

"  Just  hold  this  '  mounting  devil'  and  I'll  tell  you.  Th« 
window  opens  right  upon  all  the  apparatus  behind  the  railing, 
and  I  moved  very  gingerly  for  fear  of  a  crash  among  the 
glasses.    Of  course,  my  lumds  were  thrown  out  as  feelers,  and 
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as  one  of  tfaem  oame  in  oontact  with  a  wire,  the  other  toaohed 
— the  opposite  pole  of  a  full-charged  galvanic  battery — and  I 
was  roaring  on  the  floor.  Call  it  a  howl,  if  you  please,  but,  by 
Jove  the  Thunderer,  that  oraok  was  perfectly  tremendous, 
worse  even  than  any  of  the  Professors'  retorts.  If  Cerberus 
did  n't  rise,  it  must  have  been  because  he  thought  me  essen- 
tially floored  already.  Oon'  hangl  asKaosays,  ugh!  I  feel  it 
now.  Well,  I  didn't  smash  the  machine,  but  edged  around  it 
as  respectfully  as  possible.  It  was  n't  long  either  before  I  felt 
my  way  to  the  balloon,  and  that  moment,  I  assure  you  boys, 
made  up  for  the  galvanic  shook.  There  the  silken  globe  swayed 
gently  on  it^s  cords,  swelling  and  rustling  just  like  a  cooing 
dove,  and  I  cut  the  fastenings  as  I  would  have  freed  a  prisoned 
bird  and  let  it  soar  in  the  air  again.  But  this  wiud  won't 
allow  poetios.  The  large  door  was  luckily  bolted  on  the  in- 
side, and  here  I  am.     Now  for  the  chapel. 

"Ha,  hal"  cried  0 'Rush,  dropping  the  cord  and  applying 
both  hands  to  his  sides.  "  That  battery  played  on  you  a  trick 
worth  two  of  yours.  The  Prof,  has  essentially  floored  you 
in  this  game.  He  will  think  that  the  balloon  for  the  battery 
was  a  dear  purchase  to  you,  and  so  it  was.  But  this  wind  is 
oold  and  furious.     On  now  to  the  ohapel !" 

It  was  no  easy  journey.  The  balloon  was  very  large  for  a 
model,  and  whirled  about  with  every  flaw  of  the  wind  ;  now 
almost  twitching  the  cords  from  our  fingers  In  its  upward  toss, 
next  forcing  us  to  reel  sidewise  with  one  of  its  wild  curvets, 
and  then  dashing  itself  madly  upon  our  backs  or  thwacking  our 
shoulders  with  a  storm  of  bnflets.  At  last,  however,  we  were 
sheltered  in  the  ohapel  walls. 

The  lower  doors  were  firmly  fastened,  and  as  we  wished  to 
leave  no  trace  of  our  forcible  entrance,  we  merely  unscrewed  the 
look  of  the  choir  gallery,  so  that  it  oould  be  fitted  on  again  at 
our  departure.  After  stumbling  through  the  gallery  and  lower- 
ing each  other  into  the  Proftlsaor's  box  next  to  the  pulpit  itself, 
we  descended  and  found  ourselves  in  the  middle  aisle.  The 
balloon  trembled  and  quivered  with  a  silken  lustling ;  then,  as 
the  cords  were  closely  out,  rose,  first  with  a  long  proud  dweep, 
then  straight  and  swift  as  an  arrow,  until  it  struck  the  ceiling 
with  a  delicately  mufHed  flam  I  "It  was  a  sound  of  joy!" 
The  excitement  was  too  much  for  our  prudence,  and  we  struok 
a  light. 

"  There !"  cried  O'Rush  rapturously.  "  See  how  the  noble 
creature  nestles  up  to  the  roof.  See  how  gently  it  sways  and 
heaves,  striking  ooatinuatly  like  a  ship  on  the  breakers  in  a 
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long  regular  swell.  What  an  imprnvement  on  the  chapel  fresoo, 
if  it  oonld  stay  there  forever !  '  Sedet  atumumgue  sedebit,' 
at  least  t\ro  or  three  days,  for  nothing  oan  get  it  down  untess 
they  are  bold  enough  to  collapse  it  with  a  bullet.  Out  now 
witJi  the  paint-pots  and  the  light." 

We  then  thoroughly  smeared  the  seats  of  the  Pressman  Class 
with  a  mixture  of  tar,  grease,  and  aoot.  "  Unmitigated  rowdy* 
ism!"  No,  sir.  Nobody  would  take  the  seata  thus  cushioned, 
and  one  of  onr  objects  was  to  blook  up  that  aisle  and  the  door, 
through  which  all  the  classes  must  enter,  with  a  mass  of  stu- 
pefied Freshmen,  rollioking  Sophomores,  ejicited  Juniors,  merry 
Seniors,  and  enraged  tutors.  Besides,  in  college  days  we  are 
ell  "privileged  characters,"  and  nothing  else  is  expected  of  us. 
This  disagreeable  but  neoessary  labor  performed,  the  tutors' 
boxes  on  each  side  of  the  chapel  next  needed  oar  operations. 
The  seats  were  nicely  sawed  off,  and  their  cushions  taoked 
down  at  the  ends ;  the  whole  trap  presented  an  exceedingly 
natnral  appearance.  "  What  a  childish  trick  1"  Dear  snarler, 
we  were  all  boys  in  those  days,  and  the  college  student  is 
always  younger  than  his  years.  Then  bandfals  of  detonating 
torpedoes,  exploding  with  the  slightest  pressure,  were  strewn 
thickly  along  the  aisle  and  dashed  into  every  slip.  Oar  work 
was  now  finished. 

Ail  this  had  consumed  mnoh  time,  for  everything  was  done 
in  perfect  darkness,  except  a  momentary  light  occasionally, 
when  some  difficult  operation  required  it.  It  was  almost  four 
o'clock  when  we  regained  "  Loyejoy's,"  and  of  course  sleep  was 
out  of  the  question.  So  we  repleni^ied  the  bowl  and  cosily 
sipped,  until  the  spiteful  little  morning-bell  with  its  tosaing  and 
yelling  roused  our  slumberous  world  into  ano^ter  day.  Xo  us 
it  rang  out  a  joyous  sound,  like  the  dinner  bell  calling  us  to  a 
rare^st. 

A  crowd  of  enraged  Freshmen,  pointing  to  their  soiled  seats^ 
and  staring  up  at  the  balloon  as  if  dimly  perceiving  the  joke, 
already  blocked  up  the  doors,  but  we  elbowed  through  them  and 
lolled  back  in  oar  seats  to  enjoy  the  spectacle. 

The  numbers  thickened  every  moment,  and  soon  four  hun- 
dred students  were  jammed  in  a  mass,  struggUng  furiously  to- 
gether, leaping  up  as  the  torpedoes  volleyed  under  their  feet, 
shouting  and  giving  utterance  to  cries  that  the  student  only 
knows.  But  even  in  this  comical  confusion  the  ringing,  musir 
oal  roar  of  O'Rush,  and  the  quizzical  chuckle  of  UcFlunk  at  my 
side,  were  audible  above  all  others. 

The  noise  was  suddenly  stified,  and  the  heaving  multitude 
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opened  a  lane  as  oar  venerable  President  stepped  stiffly  alot^, 
looking  "  shillings,  breeches  and  chimeras  dire."  But  hia  foot 
happened  to  touch  a  torpedo— an  explosion ! — the  leap  of  "  the 
flying  tailor  of  Ettricke"  was  outdone  by  a  frenzied  saltation, 
and  with  a  succession  of  tremendous  bounds,  each  followed  by  a 
loud  discharge  from  oar  artillery,  the  old  gentleman  gained  the 
pulpit  stairs,  ran  np  to  a  plaoa  of  safety,  and  then,  forcing  up 
his  speotacles,  looked  grimly  down  on  Babel.  Next  came  the 
horrar-striokeQ  Professors,  each  performing  a  similar  danee  up 
tlie  aisle,  and  then  glaDoing  savagely  at  us,  as  we  laughed  to 
their  sudden  agility. 

"  Last  of  all  came  the  Tutors  also." 

The  first  who  entered — and  never  before  was  he  unwelcome  to 
our  eyes — was  a  slight,  larae  man,  well  loved  by  us  all  as  Qie 
finest  Grecian  and  the  most  perfect  gentleman  in  our  college. 
As  he  limped  np  the  aisle,  his  quick  intellectual  eye  glanced 
around  "more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,"  though  he  could  not 
disguise  the  slight  smile  upon  his  lip.  Luckily,  anoUier  Tutor, 
a  giant  with  a  fierce  little  standing  collar,  and  a  carved,  cruel 
oose,  josUed  past  his  junior,  and  haughtily  strode  on  to  his  box. 
We  opened  our  oaohinnatary  organs.  He  slammed  open  his 
door,  dropped  angrily  upon  the  seat, — presto !  a  resounding  fall, 
and  be  was  invisible  save  two  lanky  legs,  like  the  trucks  of  a 
foundered  ship,  pointing  upwards  through  iha  dust  straight  to 
tiis  merry  balloon  that  seemed  fairly  to  leap  in  the  nniversal 
ecstasy. 

"  Inextingnishable  laughter  shook  the  skies."  The  dust  is 
flying— torpedoes  exploding — the  faculty  are  at  their  last  gasp 
—the  huddled  students  in  the  middle  of  a  prolonged  shout—- 
all  the  while  our  balloon  from  above  is  nodding  assent  with 
«very  sway  of  the  agitated  air,  or  shivering  up  against  the 
ceiling  like  a  frightened  bird,  striving  to  flutter  through  a  «olid 
wall  into  its  native  sky. 

You  have  the  scene,  Uajor  Josey,  full  before  you.  Lay  down 
the  pen  and  laugh. 

Alas',  "tempora  mutantnr  et  nos  oum  illis  mutamur." 
O'Rush,  the  merry  enthusiast,  the  poet,  is  now  a  jndge  : 
lIcFlunk,  the  humorous  oynic,  has  been  converted  into  a 
Western  Bishop,  and  Fitz  Fizzle,  the  Califomian,  is  what  every- 
body said  he  voukl  be, — nothing  bat  a  roeie  Uajor  Josey  after 
•U! 
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THE  NATIONAL  THANKSGITING  BELLS, 

"EulT  in.lbi  moning,"  HiT>>n  ilfcuit  wriMr  irhilt  diHonnini  on  Nallinil  ThuiharTinnv 

uifhteTiBiKaBitTwilljomm'Tha^lhelDwntfgnhVvMlwiUuka  iliii>— i>n>  iftr  umlier 
— UI  kftar  liall  Tlun  tb(T  irill  teiin  "  klonl  •kon  :'<  thin  up  otic  on  Ihi  UH  of  llii  WtaiW 
Hoonuint— np  Iht  nllor  of  llio  Hohiwk ;  uiS  u  on  olonx  iba  l,>kn  vii  down  iht  Niu!uippi, 
■■til  «i  lut  a  oolomii  obiB*  from  ■  ttaonud  lUtplai,  »11i  >  vbol*  mtion  U  oibho  up  ud  Uiuk 
God  f«lh*  bliuinfo  ot  iho  pu[  jur-4  fiuid  abul  of  ■uni  iuiuk  inch  u  BdCbann  ud  Hut- 


The  Bella  >  the  Bella !  the  Nntion'a  bells  ! 
O,  joyooBt/  their  anthem  swells ! 
At  PIf  moath's  rock  Ihey  startle  firat ; 
And  now  oo  Alleghany  bunt ; 
And  now  they  wake  Ohio's  calm ; 
And  now  they  stir  the  Southern  palm  : 

Not  o'er  one  Stale  alone  the  mastc  awells — 
Hark !  the  whole  Union  shakes  beneath  the  Bella  ! 


The  Bells  !  the  Bells  <  the  grand,  old  Bells  ! 

Majestical  their  anthem  swells ; 

It  minslea  with  Niagara's  roar; 

It  breaks  on  CaUfornia's  ahore, 

And  thanks  the  God  who  gnards  our  clime. 

And  plenty  gave,  in  every  chime. 

Not  from  one  State  alone  Thanksgiving  swells — 
Hark !  the  wbcde  Nation  speaks  within  the  Bells ! 

The  BeHa  !  the  Bells !  the  joyona  Bella ! 
Undannledly  their  music  swells : 
It  speaks  of  happy  hearts  and  homes. 
Of  harvedt  wealth,  of  peaceful  domea. 
And  starry  banners  still  unfurled, 
That  could  defy  a  banded  world. 

Not  from  one  Stnte  alone  the  raneic  awelh — 
Hark  !  the  whole  Union  tinga  the  mighty  Bella  I 

The  grand  old  Bells  • 

The joyoDs  Bells! 

The  Nation's  Bells ! 
Hark)  the  whole  Union  rings tbe  mightj  Bella! 
Aorrit*  HUel,  Nov.  1893. 
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BRITISH  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 


The  vast  debt,  and  conseqaent  additioiuil  burdens  imposed 
on  the  people  of  England,  have  given  birth  to  a  system  of  Po- 
litical Economy  exclusively  adapted  to  tier  present  oonditioa. 
Finding  a  great  and  inonrable  evil  on  their  hands,  the  Political 
Economists  have  exercised  all  their  talents  and  ingenuity  to 
persuade  the  good  people  of  that  country,  and  the  world  at 
large,  that  this  enormous  debt,  and  these  overwhelming  bur- 
dens, are  the  great  sources  of  the  wealth,  prosperity,  and 
power  of  England.  For  this  purpose,  they  only  exhibit  one 
side  of  the  picture,  end  but  a  small  portion  of  that  They 
stop  where  they  ought  to  begin,  with  effects  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  peo[de,  and  their  individual  prosperity.  They 
consider  it  simply  as  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents  applica- 
ble to  the  revenues  of  the  state,  without  following  it  out  to  ita 
ultimate  oonseqaenoes  with  respect  to  the  morals  and  happi- 
ness of  the  nation  at  lai^e. 

The  precepts  and  example  of  that  country  operate  with  elec- 
tric force  on  the  United  States  at  large,  and  especially  on  their 
statesmen,  who,  for  the  most  part,  refer  to  them  in  lieu  of  all 
argument.  If  they  can  quote  English  precedents,  the  matter 
is  settled,  and  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject. 
Now,  though  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny  that  nations  may 
learn  much  from  each  other  that  is  good,  it  is  equally  certain 
they  may  learn  much  that  is  bad,  and  we  greatly  doubt  the 
wisdom  or  the  policy  of  borrowing  the  maxims  and  practice  of 
old  decayed  and  corrupt  monarchies  for  the  government  of 
young  and  vigorous  republics.  It  is  too  much  like  adminis- 
tering the  stimulants,  necessary  to  revive  the  waning  energies 
of  old  age,  to  a  young  patient  whose  constitution  is  unimpaired 
and  his  health  perfect.  Precedents  are  dangerous  weapons  to 
huidle,  for  there  a  great  many  more  bad  than  good  ones  ;  and 
in  tiie  whole  history  of  the  world,  there  is  not  a  single  exam- 
ple of  two  nations  being  placed  in  a  situation  precisely  and  in 
all  respects  the  same.  For  these,  and  other  reasons,  we  pro- 
pose to  lay  before  our  readers  a  brief  analysis  of  the  British 
system  of  Political  Economy,  which  is  becoming  the  pole-star 
of  that  of  the  United  States  ;  and  for  this  purpose  shall  pro- 
oeed  to  quote  passages  from  die  creed  of  a  writer  who  stuida 
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high  amoDg  his  ootemporaries,  and  who  is  one  of  the  most 
streaaons  advocates  of  the  system  adopted  by  the  British  (Jov- 
ernment.  We  refer  to  this  authority  for  another  special  rea- 
aoQ.  The  work  whence  we  quot«  the  doctrines  on  whioh 
it  is  our  inteotion  to  aaimadvert,  has  been  republished  and 
extensively  circulated  in  the  United  States,  and  the  title-page 
announces  that  it  has  been  "adapted  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  country  and  the  wants  of  its  citizens,"  by  a  late  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Vermont.  Of  tho  merits  of  this 
work  as  oontaining  a  vast  mass  of  useful  and  aoourate  infor- 
mation, we  desire  to  speak  with  the  highest  respect.  It  is  only 
to  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy  embodied  a  the  article 
"  British  Empire,"  that  we  take  exception. 

In  stating  the  amount  of  the  national  debt  and  the  taxes 
levied  on  the  people  of  England  for  the  payment  of  interest 
and  the  support  of  government,  the  writer  proceeds  to  say  : 

*'  These  ndditional  banien!>,  which  tn  a  superficial  oiixerver  might  appeur  lo 
be  a  heavy  drawback  on  our  eitBitions,  have  really  been  the  mean^  of  adding  to 
Ibeir  efficiency.  Hsd  tbey  beenopprensive.theiropetHtion  would  have  been,  lio 
doubt,  verj  different ;  bat  it  wa?  aepn  that  they  might  be  met  by  increased  ex- 
ertion', and  these  hive  been  made.  They  have,  in  fact,  operated  on  the  public 
like  an  incrpasp  in  the  neoesaary  expenses  of  his  family,  or  a  private  individual, 
Knd  occasioned  efforts  of  industry,  economy  and  invenlinn,  that  more  than 
counterbalanced  their  influence,  and  which  we  sbould  huve  in  vain  attempted 
to  produce  by  leas  powerful  mearw,"* 

Regarding  this  passage  as  containing  nearly  all  th  at  can  be 
said  in  favor  of  a  great  national  debt,  and  heavy  national 
burdens,  and  believing  such  doctrines  of  most  pernicious  ten- 
dency in  the  United  Ktates,  we  shall  endeavor  to  probe  them 
to  the  bottom  by  subjecting  them  to  the  test  of  common  sense 
and  experience  as  applicable  to  the  general  affairs  of  mankind. 
The  most  revered  maxims  of  our  forefathers  have  been  jos- 
tled aside  by  new  dogmas  of  what  is  called  political  science  ; 
and  by  an  ingenious  perversion  of  common  sense  and  experi- 
ence, that  very  system  of  borrowing  whioh  would  inevitably 
end  in  the  ruin  of  an  individual,  is  converted  into  the  great 
constituent  of  national  prosperity.  Previously,  however,  to 
entering  on  an  analysis  of  the  preceding  extract,  we  shall  take 
occasion  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  a  very  fashionable  science 
which  seems  to  involve  all  the  mysteries  of  modem  govern- 
emment.  We  allude  to  Political  Economy,  which  has  been 
Ihvested  with  the  honors  of  a  science,  although  few  of  its  pro- 
fessors agree  in  its  principles,  and  still  fewer  in  their  practical 
application. 

"  UcCtdlodi'*  Oeographkal  IKetionuy.    Ail  Britiah  Kmpire. 
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Political  Economy  aod  statistioa  are  the  two  great  oratohea 
on  which  modern  statesmen  hobble  along  in  their  laborious  vo- 
cation. If  they  can  only  talk  glibly  about  productive  labor, 
snpply  and  demand,  exchange  or  barter,  and  a  few  other  sim- 
pler principles  which  mankind  have  been  practically  exem- 
plifying  without  knowing  it,  ever  since  they  had  any  social 
intercourse  with  each  other,  they  imagine  themselves  qualified 
to  govern  the  world.  Groveromenf  is,  with  them,  the  science 
of  arithmetic  applied  on  a  great  soale,  and  statistical  tables 
constitute  the  political  decalogue.  It  is  not  whether  all  men 
are  born  free  and  equal,  but  to  tax  them  all  equally  ;  and  the 
grand  desideratum  is  not  to  confer  on  them  as  much  happiness, 
but  to  get  as  much  labor  and  money  from  the  people  as  possi- 
ble. With  a  statistical  table  and  the  five  rules  of  arithmetic, 
every  pains-taking  politician  becomes  a  profound  statesman, 
provided  he  can  add  up  a  column  of  figures,  and  subtract  two 
from  four.  Cocker's  arithmetic  is  worth  to  them  a  dozen 
Lockes  and  Calhouns,  and  the  universal  oant  is,  that  figures 
never  lie,  although  they  are  perpetually  leading  to  false  con- 
clusions when  made  the  sole  basis  of  oar  reasonings.  If  by 
consulting  an  official  report,  or  statistical  table,  one  of  these 
arithmetical  statesmen  finds  that  in  a  certain  year  of  high  or 
low  duties,  revenues,  tonnage,  and  commerce  increased  or  di- 
minished, he  at  once  makes  one  the  direct  result  of  the  other, 
though  nine  times  in  ten  the  real  cause  will  be  found  in  some 
great  dispensation  of  Providence  over  which  legislation  has  no 
control. 

Men  fancy  themselves  competent  to  govern  great  nations 
because  they  have  learned  from  Political  Economy  those  simple 
and  obvious  truths  which  before  the  advent  of  that  so-called 
science,  were  never  thought  necessary  to  be  embodied  in  books, 
because  they  were  already  sufficiently  obvious  to  the  common 
sense  and  experience  of  mankind .  These  had  long  since  taught 
them  their  invariable  application  to  the  ordinary  aifairs  of  life, 
which  furnish  the  basis  of  all  that  is  true  in  Political  Econo- 
my. Every  laboring  man,  however  ignorant,  knovra  that  hia 
industry  constitutes  the  source  of  hie  gains  ;  that  what  he  can 
save  contributes  to  his  wealth ;  that  labor  can  proonre  him  food, 
raiment,  and  lodging  ;  that  labor,  which  brings  in  no  profit,  is 
nnproduotive ;  that  the  fonndation  of  all  barter  is  mutual 
profit  or  convenience ;  and  that  as  his  own  labor  is  the  soorce  of 
his  private  means,  so  the  combined  labor  of  a  whole  people 
ooQStitates  the  wealth  of  a  nation.*     Little  does  the  honest 
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laborer,  plodding  ia  his  daily  round,  dream  tliat  he  is  working 
out  probierns  for  Political  Economists,  and  laying  the  fouDda< 
tions  of  BD  abstruse  soieDce ;  or  that  the  moat  acute  and 
profound  genius  that  ever  existed,  could  never  have  discovered 
in  his  closet  what  the  most  nnlettered  peasant  learns  in  his 
fields. 

The  happiness  of  the  people  has  been  lost  si^t  of  as  the 
great  end  of  government,  in  the  more  interesting  inquiry  as 
to  the  moat  infallible  means  of  increasing  the  public  revenues, 
the  amount  of  which  isnowthesolecriterionof  national  prosper* 
ity.  A  great  public  income  is  estimated  solely  by  the  stand- 
ard of  dollars  and  cents.  The  statesman  instead  of  reasoning 
begins  to  cipher ;  and  if  it  can  be  found  by  this  new  system  of 
logic  that  government  will  derive  a  profit  by  its  adoption,  or 
lower  the  price  of  pins,  its  bearing  on  t,he  purity  and  perma- 
nency of  our  republican  institutions,  or  its  effects  on  the  mor- 
als, manners,  and  habits  of  the  people  on  which  those  institu- 
tions mainly  depend,  is  placed  entirely  out  of  view,  or  only 
urged  by  some  old-fashioned  pedant  a  hundred  years  behind 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  If  you  can  only  fasten  this  imputation 
on  him,  it  finishes  him  at  ouce,  for  the  artful  application  of  a 
cant  phrase  is  better  than  all  the  arguments  in  the  world.  It 
has  bieen  decided  by  unquestionable  authority,  that  the  present 
age  travels  faster  and  gets  the  news  quicker  than  all  that  pre- 
ceded it,  consequently  is  far  in  advance  of  them  ;  and  that  the 
human  mind  never  goes  backward,  though  there  are  scores  of 
examples  of  nations  having  declined  fmm  their  ancient  pre- 
eminence, and  from  tha  height  of  civilization,  science,  and 
knowledge,  fallen  into  the  depths  of  ignorance  and  barbarism. 
The  truth  is,  that  though  the  world  may  nut  go  backwards,  it 
is  perpetually  moving  in  a  circle,  and  ever  and  anon  comes 
round  to  its  old  place  again.     But  to  return  to  oor  subject. 

Next  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  number  of  two-legged  beasts 
of  burden,  our  economical  statesman  proceeds  to  matters 
equally  important  to  the  exercise  of  his  functions.  The  num- 
ber of  horses,  oxen,  cows,  sheep,  donkeys,  swine,  hens,  ducks, 
geese,  and  goslings;  the  quantity  of  corn,  uats,  buckwheat, 
potatoes,  hay,  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  cheese,  bacon,  &c.,  fee,  &c. ; 
and  when  he  has  got  all  this  before  him  in  a  well-arranged 
table,  he  is  fnlly  competent  to  make  all  sorts  of  laws,  rocom- 
inend  all  sorts  of  measures,  meddle  with  every  man's  private 
business,  govern  the  nation  according  to  Cocker's  arithmetic, 
and  take  his  stand  among  the  "Heaven-born  Statesmen." 
Every  erode  mass  of  naked  facts  having  only  a  mere  acci- 
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deotal  ooDnection  as  to  time ;  every  long-drawn  wiry  infer- 
ence that  can  be  furcibly  enlisted  in  support  of  a  theory,  and 
every  idle  vagary  of  a  stultified  brain,  is  now  called  a  scien- 
tifio  deduction,  though  indirect  contradiction  to  all  the  dio< 
Dates  of  reason,  all  the  conclusions  of  experience,  and  all  the 
established  laws  of  matter  and  mind.  Even  witchcraft  has 
revived  agaia  under  the  hallowed  names  of  the  "  Scienoe  of 
Mesmerism,"  and  "  Spiritual  Knockings." 

At  the  hazard  of  being  denounced  as  "outer  barbarians," 
we  will  confess  ourselves  greatly  inclined  to  doubt  the  Infalli- 
bility of  Political  Economy  as  a  political  creed  or  a  political 
teacher,  most  especially  as  we  have  invariably  observed  that 
though  governments  may  prosper  accordingly  under  its  foster- 
ing influence,  the  people  are  always  the  worse  otf,  the  more 
the  great  dogmas  of  ihis  science  are  brought  to  bear  on  them. 
The  truth  is,  tliat  the  welfare  of  mankind  never  depends  on  scien- 
tific principles  or  abstract  propositions.  The  basis  of  national 
happiness  is  freedom,  the  highest  of  all  sublunary  blessings, 
because  it  can  neither  be  acquired  or  procured  but  by  a  people 
well  grounded  in  the  practice  and  principle  of  reason  and  jus- 
tice. The  United  States  would  be  jnst  what  they  arc,  had 
there  never  been  such  a  science  as  Political  Economy ;  and 
their  future  prosperity  and  happiness,  instead  of  being  acceler- 
ated, will  only  be  continually  embarrassed  and  retarded  by 
the  adoption  of  principles  only  applicable,  if  applicable  at  all, 
to  nations  whose  position  is  entirely  different  from  theirs. 
They  are  in  the  hey-day  of  life  ;  they  are  growing  and  ex- 
panding under  an  infle-tible  law  of  nature ;  advancing  with 
steps  as  sure  as  those  from  youth  to  manhood  ;  and  require  no 
political  doctors  to  do  what,  if  left  alone,  the  people  will  them- 
selves perform.  E  very  attempt  to  accelerate  their  progress  by 
artificial  excitements,  will  only  embatrass  their  career,  just  as 
too  high  a  wind  buries  the  bow  of  the  vessel  in  the  waves, 
and  either  diminishes  her  speed,  or  throws  her  up  in  tlie  wind's 
eye. 

Political  Economy,  as  now  applied  to  the  affairs  of  nations, 
has,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  had  a  very  injurious  effect  on 
the  general  welfare  of  Europe  and  America.  It  has  furnished 
governments  with  a  plausible  pretext  for  meddling  with  the 
proper  business  of  individuals,  direottng  their  private  pursuits, 
interfering  with  their  labor,  and  enabling  them  adroitly  to  get 
as  much  of  its  fruits  as  possible.  It  has  seduced  them  into 
fostering  one  branch  of  industry  in  preference  to  another,  which 
cannot  be  done  without  injustice  to  all  the  rest ;  and,  in  short, 
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flrawn  thera  from  the  exercise  of  their  proper  functions — the 
equal  protection  of  person  and  property,  iffothing  is  now  left 
to  that  easy  and  harmonious  adjustment  of  the  general  affairs 
of  the  world,  which  is  invariably  produced  by  acquiescing  in 
the  decrees  of  Nature  and  Providence,  which  keeps  the  Universe 
in  harmony,  and  if  not  contracted  by  the  short-sighted  pre- 
sumption  of  man,  will  quietly  do  their  work  without  the  inter- 
ference of  legislation.  They  never  wait  till  the  fruit  is  ripened 
by  the  sun,  but  resort  to  the  forcing  system,  and  imagine  they 
have  wrought  a  miracle  in  producing  a  sickly  plant,  which  if 
left  to  itself  would  a  little  later  have  grown  to  a  vigorous 
maturity.  Nothing  permanently  good  can  ever  arise  from 
snch  a  system  applied  to  the  affairs  of  nations,  and  nothing 
-  but  evil  from  all  attempts  to  accelerate  or  arrest  the  influence 
of  these  great  universal  causes  that  constitute  the  instruments 
of  Providence  in  governing  the  Universe.  The  balance  of  the 
conflicting  interests  of  different  communities  or  classes  is  too 
delicate  for  the  hands  of  mortal  man,  and  should  be  left  to 
Him  who  sees  all  things,  knows  all  things,  and  can  do  all 
things  much  more  effectunlly  than  the  Political  Economist  or 
the  "  Heaven-born  Statesman." 

Legislative  interference  is  now  substituted  for  individual 
exertion  ,'  and  when  the  good  people  of  England  begin  to  feel 
the  pressure  of  any  of  those  reactions  and  revulsions  which 
are  the  invariable  results  of  a  complicated  system  of  legisla- 
tive expedients,  instead  of  depending  on  themselves  to  get  the 
cart  out  of  the  mire,  they  call  on  Hercules  governments  to  come 
to  their  relief.  The  landlord,  the  tenant,  the  merchant,  the 
manufacturer,  the  peasant  and  the  pauper,  all  equally  look  up 
to  Parliament  for  succor,  and  instead  of  bracing  themselves 
manfully  to  meet  the  exigency,  meanly  solicit  alms  from  their 
rulers.  In  this  way  modern  scientific  government  has  degen. 
crated  into  a  vexatious,  meddling  despotism  ;  and  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  even  in  the  United  States,  which  are  always  fol- 
lowing where  they  ought  to  lead,  and  imitating  where  they 
should  set  the  example,  the  people  are  in  a  fair  way  of  becom- 
ing as  much  fettered  by  laws  of  their  own  making,  as  other 
nations  are  by  the  capricious  will  of  a  despotic  tyrant.  If 
they  don't  take  care,  the  public  welfare  will  swallow  up  that 
of  individuals. 

The  British  government,  under  the  specious  disguise  of  Polit- 
ical  Economy,  has  become  a  cumbrous,  unwieldy,  complicated 
machine,  laden  with  all  sorts  of  legislative  trumpery,  rolling 
along  like  the  oar  of  Juggernaut,  and  crushing  everybody  in 
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its 'way.  Statesmen,  like  quacks,  are  perpetually  administer- 
ing some  infallible  specific  for  some  real  or  imaginary  disease, 
and  oommanities  are  the  patients  on  whom  they  try  their 
experiments.  The  Body  Politic  is  first  brought  to  death's  door 
by  one  patent  medicine,  then  raised  by  some  temporary  gal- 
vanic excitement,  until  finally  it  ceases  to  rely  on  healthful 
eseroise  or  wholesome  exertion,  and  seeks  a  remedy  for  all  the 
evils  of  life  in  the  grand  panacea  of  legislation.  The  univer- 
sal necessity  of  individual  exertion,  the  laws  of  Nature  and  of 
Divine  Providence,  which,  after  all,  shape  the  destinies  of  men, 
are  placed  in  abeyance  before  the  consummate  wisdom  of  leg- 
islators, who  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  though  man  may  pull 
the  oar  the  pilot  sits  aloft.  England  is  the  Paradise  of  Political 
Economy,  and  the  infallible  oracle  of  American  Statesmen.  It 
is  there  that  its  principles  have  been  most  practically  applied, 
and  its  effects  most  brilliantly  illustrated  in  a  splendid  gov- 
ernment, and  an  impoverished  people ;  a  bloated  system  of 
outward  prosperity  and  inward  decay,  forming  altogether  a 
combination  of  inextricable  difficulties  which  baffle  even  the 
omnipotence  of  Parliament  aided  by  the  omniscience  of  the 
Political  Economists.  Having  iudnlged  ourselves  in  these  pre- 
liminary  observations,  we  wUl  now  proceed  more  method- 
ically. 

The  author  of  the  Geographical  Dictionary  does  not  stand 
alone  in  ascribing  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  England  to  her 
eight  hundred  millions  sterling  of  debt,  and  her  fifty  millions 
of  taxes^  lie  belongs  to  a  school  of  Political  Economists 
which  has  many  disciples  in  England,  and  not  a  few  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  therefore  but  fair  that  those  who  differ 
from  them  should  give  their  reasons  for  so  doing,  and  we  shall 
now  proceed  with  the  performanoe  of  that  courtesy. 

The  assertion  of  this  acute  and  laborious  writer— for  such 
he  is  beyond  question — that  the  burdens  entailed  on  the  people 
of  England  have  stimulated  them  to  additional  exertions  of 
industry,  economy  and  invention,  is  unquestionably  true  as  to 
the  fact ;  and  if  we  stop  here,  it  follows  that  as  industry  and 
economy  are  great  virtues,  and  invention  a  most  useful  fac- 
ulty, the  national  debt  and  taxes  have  been  highly  advantage- 
ous to  England.  But  it  seems  proper  to  probe  the  subject 
somewhat  deeper  in  order  to  see  how  far  this  industry,  econ- 
omy and  invention  may  be  carried  without  sacrificing  the 
people  to  the  welfare  of  the  government,  by  obliging  them  to 
work  incessantly  without  relaxation,  reducing  them  to  the 
necessity  of  foregoing  the  most  ordinary  comforts  of  life,  and 
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stimnlating  their  iDventive  powers  to  the  prodactioa  of  maohin- 
ery  whose  inevitable  operation  is  to  impair  the  value  of  their 
own  labors.  This,  and  not  the  mere  benefits  the  goveronfent 
may  have  derived  from  these  additional  exertions  of  industry, 
economy  and  invention,  is  the  important  part  of  the  question 
to  be  considered.  Some  of  our  readers  may  suppose  the  people 
and  the  government  one  and  indivisible,  and  their  inter- 
ests inseperable.  But  this  ia  not  the  ease,  at  least  in  England. 
Political  Economy,  or  some  other  powerful  agent,  has  oonverted 
them  into  separate,  if  not  opposite  interests,  and  the  interest 
of  both  is  to  prey  on  each  other.  G-overnment  first  robs  the 
people  of  the  means  of  helping  themselves,  and  they  naturally 
oall  on  government  to  keep  them  in  turn. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  case  of  the  individual  cited  by  the 
author  whose  words  wo  have  quoted,  "  who  finding  the  neoes- 
sary  expenses  of  his  family  suddenly  increased,  makes  corre- 
sponding efforts  to  meet  them,"  premising,  however,  that  no- 
thing leads  to  greater  fallacies  in  reasoning  than  confounding 
nations  with  individuals,  and  making  them  synonymous.  It 
may  be  illustration,  but  it  is  not  argument.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  is  a  very  common  case  ;  but  the  question  is  whether 
it  is  conducive  to  this  same  individual's  happiness  to  be  thus 
suddenly  called  on  to  praetioe  new  lessons  of  industry,  eoono- 
niy  and  invention.  So  far  from  this,  we  confidently  believe 
tiiere  is  not  one  among  our  readers  who  will  assent  to  the  pro- 
position. All  know,  and  feel,  that  to  labor  hard  and  practice 
perpetual  abstinence,  requires  a  succession  of  paiyful  efibrts 
and  sacrifices  ;  and  that  when  labor  and  economy  are  carried 
to  the  extent  of  exhaustion  on  one  hand  and  extreme  privation 
on  the  other,  life  becomes  rather  a  burden  than  a  blessing. 
Such  is  the  case  when  men  labor  for  the  support  of  themselves 
and  their  families,  and  receive  the  full  benefit  of  their  exer- 
tions. But  it  is  still  worse  when  the  government  comes  in 
and  takes  a  considerable  portion  to  itself.  In  the  former  case, 
he  gets  something  palpable  ;  something  that  directly  adminis- 
ters to  his  wants  and  desires,  in  return  for  his  labors ;  in  the 
latter  he  receives  nothing  that  contributes  to  the  gratification 
of  either  ;  nothing  that  he  can  see,  feel,  or  taste  ;  and  the  only 
equivalent  is  in  laws  he  perhapsdeems  oppressive,  in  the  pro- 
tection of  property  of  which  he  has  none,  or  in  the  glory  of 
his  country  to  which  he  contributes  his  full  share,  but  in  the 
division  of  which  his  portion  is  exceedingly  small.  Supporting 
oneself  and  family  is  very  different  from  supporting  the  State, 
most  especially  when  one  interferes  with  the  other.     In  one,  the 
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9olfish,ia  the  other,  the  social  prinoiple  governs  ;  and,  with  rare 
exceptions,  the  former  la  by  far  the  most  powerful.  Men  can- 
not  feed  on  the  glory  of  their  country,  and  no  government  has 
a  right  to  sacrifice  their  happiness  at  its  shrine,  except  in  cases 
in  which  their  own  welfare,  and  that  of  their  posterity,  is  at 
stake,  and  the  State  in  imminent  danger.  The  case  cited  by 
Mr.  MoCalloch  ia  not  in  point,  and  does  not  sustain  his  posi- 
tion. Let  U8  now  proceed  to  consider  his  general  proposition, 
that  the  national  debt  and  consequent  national  burdens  have 
been  highly  advantageous  to  England,  by  calling  for  new  «xer- 
tions  of  indastry,  economy  and  invention  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  This  involves  the  inquiry  whether  it  is  not  possible  to 
have  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

That  a  reasonable  portion  of  industry — by  which,  we  moan 
that  which  allows  of  occasional  relaxation  and  amusement ; 
which  invigorates  the  physical  powers  without  crushing  the 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties  under  its  weight — is  highly 
conducive  to  human  happiness,  not  only  by  supplying  our 
wants,  but  as  a  preventive  from  the  temptations  of  idleness,  no 
one,  it  is  presumed,  will  deny.  But  when  the  necessities  of 
men  compel  them,  in  order  ttf  support  themselves,  their  wives 
and  families,  or  worst  of  all,  when  the  exactions  of  the  gov- 
ernment produce  this  result ;  when  they  are  compelled  as  the 
only  refuge  from  cold,  hunger  and  destitution  of  every  kind, 
to  "  work  and  freeze,  work  and  starve,  work  and  die  working" 
—as  an  English  writer  expresses  it — and  when  this  incessant 
toil  is  entailed  on  them  from  generation  to  generation,  without 
fruition  add  without  hope,  then  industry  is  no  blessing.  In- 
stead of  being  \ts  own  reward,  it  is  its  own  curse.  It  brings 
with  it  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  degradation  ;  it  severs 
the  ties  of  nature  and  kindred  ;  and  it  drives  men,  women, 
even  children,  by  droves  to  the  gin-shops  to  seek  a  temporary 
oblivion  or  a  momentary  excitement  in  sensuality  and  drunk- 
enness. In  illustration  of  this  position,  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  a  very  able  and  eloquent  British  writer  on 
tiie  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  in  England.*  It  is  an 
answer  to  a  benevolent  philanthropist  who  was  leoturing  the 
poor  men  for  indulging  in  gin-drinking. 

"  Sir,"  said  a  Spitalfields  weaver  to  his'friendly  advisor,  "  all 
yon  say  is  true.  The  more  gin  we  drink,  the  more  we  want ; 
but  the  less  gin  we  drink,  the  more  we  feel  the  want  of  some- 
thing else.  Gin  is  bread,  meat,  beer,  and  fire  ;  then  we  should 
feel  worse  without  gin.    I  am  not  begging  ;  we  are  all  ready 

*  "  England  and  Amerioa,"  page  49. 
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to  work.  I  work,  God  knows,  moraing,  noon,  and  night* 
work ;  work,  work,  we  have  plenty  of  that.  If  we  did  not 
work,  we  should  starve.  But  what  does  our  work  bring  ? 
Work  and  hunger,  work  and  cold,  work  and  sorrow,  I  get 
fonrteen  shillings  a  week,  out  of  which  there  is  rent  to  pay — 
we  can't  lie  in  the  street^ — and  olothes  to  End,  for  we  must  be 
covered.  What  remains  for  fire  and  food  among  six  of  us — 
four  children,  their  mother,  and  me  ?  Enough  to  starve  npon, 
that  is  all.  The  children  cry  for  bread  ;  they  must  wait ;  their 
mother  cries  because  they  cry  ;  she  is  sick  with  crying  and 
what  not,  and  wants  some  tea.  ^he  must  wapt.  In  oold 
weather  we  all  shiver  for  want  of  fire  ;  the  children  and  their 
mother  can  He  in  bed  to  keep  themselves  warm,  bat  I,  hungry 
and  cold,  must  work  on.  I  do  work,  and  when  I  drink  gin  it 
is  to  keep  myself  from  going  mad.  I  allow  it;  my  wife 
drinks  gin  sometimes,  and  the  children  too,  poor  things,  to 
pacify  them.  If  you  were  as  poor  as  we  are,  and  had  to  work 
as  hard  as  I  have  without  hope,  you  would  be  apt  to  learn  that 
gin  is  bread,  meat,  and  fire,  and  hope,  all  in  one.  Without 
gin  I  should  not  have  the  heart  to  work,  and  we  must  all  go 
to  the  Poor  House — to  die;  for  the  Poor  House  is  chock  full,  and 
the  rates  are  not  paid.  We  say  cold  in  the  stomach ;  but  we 
mean  hunger  in  the  belly,  and  despair  in  the  heart.  Gin  cures 
both  forti  time  ;  but  it  kills,  you  say.  Well,  we  can  but  die 
with  gin  or  without,  and  life,  such  as  ours,  without  gin,  is 
worse  than  death," 

Such  are  the  feelings  and  language  of  those  who  labor  in 
vain  without  present  reward  or  hope  in  the  future.  -People  in 
this  condition  have  but  one  sole  object,  namely,  to  satisfy  their 
pressing  wants  ;  and  when  men  are  reduced  to  that  extremity, 
the  present  is  all,  the  future  nothing,  for  experience  has  taught 
them  they  have  no  hope.  Like  the  poor  Spitalfields  weaver, 
they  will  seek  in  temporary  excitements  oblivion  from  their 
cares  ;  gradually  undergo  a  process  of  deterioration,  moral,  phy. 
sioal,  and  intellectual,  and  die  like  beasts,  because  they  can- 
not live  like  men. 

The  necessity  for  increased  industry  thus  entailed  on  the 
people  of  England  by  those  great  blessings — a  national  debt 
and  heavy  taxes,  therefore,  in  our  opinion,  so  far  from  being  an 
argument  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  mnning  in  debt,  operates 
directly  the  contrary.  The  poor  Spitalfiolds  weaver,  or  the 
manu  facto  ring  operative,  is  certainly  neither  better,  wiser,  or 
happier  for  being  compelled  to  labor  incessantly  without  being 
able  to  earn  the  most  homely  necessaries  of  life,  and  driven  to 
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drown  his  cares  io  gin.  Nothing  can  reader  excessive,  unre- 
mitting labor  tolerable,  except  the  present  fruition  it  brings,  or 
the  hope  of  future  rewards.  Where  these  are  wanting,  labor 
is  only  an  involuntary  effort  of  despair,  and  so  far  from  being 
the  auxiliary  of  virtue,  is  the  parent  of  more  vices  than  idle- 
ness itself.  That  the  national  debt,  and  the  national  burdens, 
are  the  great  sources  of  their  evils,  must  be  evident  when  we 
revert  to  the  fact  which  is  perfectly  notorious,  that  the  prices 
of  every  necessary  of  life  in  England  is  more  than  doubled  by 
the  import  and  excise  duties.* 

The  second  bene&cial  result  of  these  great  national  blessings, 
according  to  the  theory  of  the  Political  Economists,  is,  that  they 
have  called  for  the  exercise  of  a  greater  degree  of  economy  ia 
the  people  of  England.  We  presume  no  one  will  deny  that 
economy  as  opposed  to  wasteful  prodigality  is  a  praiseworthy 
quality,  and  of  course  a  favorable  national  characteristic.  But 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  dignity  of  a  virtue  it  must  be  volun- 
tary. Still  less  should  it  consist  in  the  absolute  necessity  of 
foregoing  those  ordinary  comforts  indispensable  to  the  decent 
existence  of  civilized  men.  That  species  of  economy  practised 
by  the  Spitalfields  weaver,  by  the  operatives  in  manufactories, 
and  by  the  pauper  peasantry  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, is,  in  our  opinion,  no  great  blessing  either  to  the  indivi' 
dual  or  the  nation ;  and  if  no  better  argument  can  be  brought 
forward  in  behalf  of  national  burdens  than  that  they  have 
made  it  necessary  for  millions  of  these  industrious,  economieal 
people,  to  practice  economy  to  the  very  verge  of  starvation,  it 
seems  to  us  they  must  stand  without  any  justification  what- 
ever. If,  as  Mr.  McCullogh  asserts,  these  additional  burdens 
have  made  such  sacrifices  of  that  species  of  happiness  which 
arises  from  sources  alike  common  to  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  wise  and  ignorant,  absolutely  necessary,  we  shall  not 
hesitate  to  denounce  such  reasoning  as  altogether  fallacious. 

The  third  and  last  great  blessing  adduced  by  this  class  of  Po- 
litical Economists  as  the  offspring  of  great  national  burdens,  is, 
that  they  have  stimulated  the  inventive  faculties  of  the  good 
people  of  England  to  new  exertions.  We  presume  reference  is 
here  had  to  the  increased  application  of  steam  power  to  me- 
chanical purposes,  to  improvements  of  machinery,  to  the  con- 
struction of  canals  and  railroads,  and  generally  to  those  ingeni- 
ous expedients  which  have  been  reverted  to,  for  the  purpose  of 
superseding  the  labor  of  the  hands,  and  cheapening  its  rewards. 
Necessity  is  proverbially  the  mother  of  invention,  and  invention 

*  See  the  caee  of  Williua  GUditoiie  bid  before  pBrliunent  not  long  uaee. 
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is  an  exoeedingly  nsefiil  faoulty.  Yet,  in  oountries  where  there 
exists  a  superabundance  of  population,  and  the  laborers  are  too 
numerous  for  the  harvest,  it  seems  obvious  to  us,  notwithstand- 
ing all  arguments  and  theories  to  the  contrary,  that  in  proportion 
as  manual  labor  is  superseded  by  machinery,  is  the  value  of  that 
labor  diminished.  It  is  when  this  substitution  of  machinery  for 
man  is  carried  toexoess,  that  the  latter  becomes  by  degrees  use- 
less to  themselves  and  a  burden  to  others  ;  that  the  standard 
of  human  nature  is  reversed  ;  that  men  are  deprived  of  their 
proper  value ;  that  a  pointer  dog  is  worth  more  than  a  Christian 
man;  and  that  children  are  so  far  from  being  treasures,  that 
the  parish  officers  give  ten  pounds  sterling  to  any  one  who  will 
accept  their  services  as  house-drudges  and  apprentices.*  Thus 
it  becomes  obviously  the  interest  of  the  purchaser  to  get  rid  of 
his  bargain  as  soon  as  possible  by  ill  treatment,  over-working, 
and  underfeeding,  since  if  it  dies  or  runs  away,  he  can  get 
another  slave  and  ten  pounds  sterling  into  the  bargain.  The 
infant  child  of  a  Southern  slave  is  worth  twice  or  thrice  as 
much  as  the  offspring  of  a  free-born  Englishman,  and  a  steam- 
engine  or  spinning-jenny  of  more  value  than  a  whole  commu- 
nity of  two-l^ged  beasts  of  burden.  Yet  the  whole  world 
rings  with  British  howlings  on  the  subject  of  African  slavery. 
We  are  welt  aware  that  by  reasoning  in  a  circle,  and  ocoa- 
sionally  assuming  a  fact,  or  a  principle,  it  may  be  made  to  ap- 
pear that  the  introduction  of  machinery  as  a  substitute  for 
tinraan  labor  has  increased  the  demand  for  it  by  giving  employ- 
ment to  women  and  children  in  manufactories,  But  reasoning 
in  a  circle,  like  working  in  a  circle,  is  not  the  beat  or  shortest 
way  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  or  to  reach  the  end  of  our  journey. 
"Wo,  at  least,  prefer  the  straightforward  course,  and  would  not 
barter  one  single  deduction  of  plain,  honest,  common  sense,  ly- 
ing directly  on  the  surface,  for  all  the  round-about  rigmarole 
obscurities  of  all  the  Political  Economists.  Truth  is  represented 
without  covering,  as  if  to  indicate  that  she  has  no  concealment, 
and  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  much  clearer  than  through 
the  dim  spectacles  of  philosophical  abstractions.  It  is  an  ar- 
ticle for  every-day  use  ;  and  what  is  practically  necessary  to  a 
decision  on  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  is  never  found  so  deep 
as  the  bottom  of  a  well.  It  is  equally  essential  to  all  classes 
of  mankind,  the  ignorant  as  well  as  the  wise,  and  it  would 
seem  a  strange  dispensation  if  it  were  confined  only  to  a  few. 
We  BPB,  therefore,  greatly  inclined  to  a  belief  that  the  general 
conclusions  of  common  sense,  which  are  the  result  of  reason  and 
*  See  Engluid  aod  Ameriiia,     p,  Si. 
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experience  corobined,  are  much  safer  guides  is  all  questions 
relating  to  human  happiness  than  the  most  belabored  deduc- 
tions of  the  most  profound  speculators. 

But  let  that  pass,  while  we  inquire  briefly  into  the  nature 
and  consequences  of  those  exertions  of  the  inventive  faculty, 
with  a.  view  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  in  what  degree 
they  have  contributed  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 
people  of  E  ngland,  by  furnishing  facilities  for  men  to  earn  their 
daily  bread  by  labor  done  without  the  aid  of  capital.  In  the  first 
place,  so  far  from  a  poor  man,  or  one  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
being  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  complicated  results  of  the 
increased  exercise  of  those  boasted  inventive  powers,  he  is  com- 
pletely debarred  from  participating  in  their  advantages.  The 
machinery  now  required  for  successful  manufacturing,  demands 
a  great  concentration  of  capital.  The  poor  man  can  have  no 
share  in  the  profits  ;  he  is  not  the  partner,  but  the  slave  of  the 
concern  ;  all  the  clear  profits  gained  go  to  the  capitalist. 

In  the  second  place,  unless  the  demand  for  any  manufactured 
article  is  increased  indefinitely  by  the  facility  and  cheapness 
of  the  supply — which  by  no  means  follows  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence— it  appears  perfectly  self-evident  that  the  substitution 
of  machinery  in  place  ofhumanlabormust  of  necessity  diminish 
the  demand  for  the  latter,  and  of  course  the  rate  of  wages.  This 
result  we  conceive  cannot  be  evaded  except  by  assuming  as 
an  inflexible  principle  that  the  supply  cannot  exceed  the  de- 
mand, an  absurdity  every  day  exemplified  In  England,  which 
is  continually  forced  to  obtain  new  consumers  for  her  manufac- 
tures, by  new  acquisitions  and  new  aggressions  in  all  quarters 
of  the  globe.  At  brief  intervals,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
manufactories  of  that  country-are  out  of  employment,  owing 
to  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  government,  and  the  ope- 
ratives consequently  in  a  state  of  deplorable  destitution.  They 
are  set  adrift,  to, float  into  the  Parish  Poor  House,  or  employed 
only  half  the  time,  at  less  than  half-days'  wages,  and  the  de- 
ficiency is  sparingly  contributed  by  the  poor-rates.  Assuredly 
such  a  state  of  things,  which  may  be  in  a  great  degree  traced 
to  those  exertions  of  the  inventive  power,  stimulated  by  na- 
tional  burdens,  cannot  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
Accordingly,  we  find  the  operatives  in  the  manufactories  only 
deterred  by  military  force,  or  an  armed  police,  from  destroying 
machinery  wherever  they  can  do  it  with  safety.  Ignorant  as 
they  may  be,  they  know  where  the  shoe  pinches.  They  can- 
not reason  logically,  but  they  can  feel. 

In  the  third  place,  it  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  travelers 
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in  Eaglaad,  tbat  none  of  these  exertions  of  t]ie  inveative  fa- 
oulty  have  for  their  object  the  benefit  of  the  laboring  classea 
■who  are  without  property.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  for  the 
most  part  only  caloulated  to  foster  monopolies  on  a  great  scale, 
and  thus  take  the  bread  out  of  their  mouths.  They  do  not  in- 
crease the  production  of  food,  anci  so  far  from  cheapening  the 
necessaries  of  life,  their  sole  object  is  to  furnish  people  abroad 
with  cheap  clothing,  which  they  are  enabled  to  do  partly  by 
increasing,  partly  by  reducing  the  wages  of  labor  to  the  mini' 
mam  of  starving  by  inches.  They  administer  exclusively  to 
the  profit  or  pleasure  of  the  wealthy  millionaire,  not  to  the 
comforts  of  those  who,  toiling  without  eapital,  are  consequently 
forever  precluded  from  sharing  the  profits  of  that  machinery 
which  can  only  be  procured  and  put  in  operation  at  an  immense 
expense.  "What  advantage  is  it  to  the  poor  man  who  is  tied 
to  one  spot,  and  who  can  scarcely  earn  his  daily  bread  by 
incessant  toil,  that  others  are  enabled  to  travel  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  miles  an  hour  at  an  expense  he  cannot  afford,  or  get  the 
news  in  the  hundredth  part  of  the  time  they  did  in  the  dark 
ages  of  post  riders  and  stage  coaohes  ?  All  these  great  im- 
provements may  have  enabled  England  to  pay  the  50,000,000, 
sterling,  of  these  beneficial  public  burdens,  but  it  has  been  by 
the  saorifioe  of  "  The  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn." 

So  far,  then,  from  coinciding  with  the  British  Political  Eco- 
nomists, we  conclude  this  portion  of  our  discussion  with  con- 
fidently asserting  that  the  present  poverty  and  depression  of  so 
largeaportionofthe  people  of  England  may  be  traced  in  ita  orig- 
inal causes  to  the  public  debt  and  taxes,  with  their  legitimate  pro- 
geny the  paper  system,  all  acting  on  a  surplus  population. 
This  is  the  grand  trio  which  has  produced  the  strange  pheno- 
menon, which  Mr.  Carlyle  ascribes  to  witchcraft,  of  a  govern- 
ment possessing  all  the  attributes  of  almost  incalculable  wealth, 
contrasted  with  a  people,  industrious,  economical  and  ingeni- 
ous, crying  out  for  bread,  in  the  midst  of  boundless  plenty. 
Neither  earthquakes,  nor  famine,  nor  pestilence,  nor  any  of  those 
scourges  which  Providence  sometimes  lets  loose  on  nations  for 
inscrutable  purposes,  can  compare  in  their  ravages  with  the 
lingering,  hopeless,  interminable  grievances  infiicted  by  that 
great  stimulant  to  industry,  economy  and  invention, — a  vast 
national  debt,  and  its  inevitable  consequences.  It  is  the  blood- 
ancker  of  nations  ;  and  it  might  be  asserted  with  equal  truth, 
that  this  insatiable  reptile  gives  back  the  tide  of  life  be  extracts 
from  his  victim,  as  that  governments  return  to  their  subjects 
the  money  they  screw  from  them  by  taxations.     It  can  never 
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retura  to  the  same  pockets  wfaenoe  it  is  taken,  any  more  than 
the  blood  taken  from  one  man  oaa  iafase  life  and  vigor  into 
the  veins  of  another. 

It  is  only  ODoe  in  a  great  while  that  the  avenging  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence  fall  on  communities  and  nations,  or  that  a 
whole  people  become  victims  to  vrar,  pestilence,  or  famine. 
Bnt  the  leaden  burden  of  hopeless  toil,  the  long- protracted 
miseries  of  cold  and  hunger,  only  alleviated  by  plunging  into 
drunkenness  and  sensuality,  and  knowing  no  intermission  as 
they  descend  from  father  to  son,  accumulating  by  the  way— 
these  constitute  the  disease  of  the  heart  of  nations,  "  the 
worm  that  never  dies, — the  fire  which  is  never  quenched."  Is 
any  degree  of  power,  any  eminence  of  glory,  an  adequate 
compensation  for  the  sufferings  of  millions  of  our  fellow  crea- 
tures ?  In  vain  may  we  tell  these  poor  victims  of  "  industry, 
economy  and  invention,"  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  British 
Empire  ;  the  glory  of  the  nation  ;  the  magnitude  of  its  com- 
merce ;  the  perfection  of  its  arts ;  the  refinement  of  a  small 
part  of  its  society  ;  and  the  lustre  reflected  on  the  most  in- 
signiflcant  member  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  this  accnmuia- 
tion  of  grandenr.  Alt  other  considerations  are  superseded  by 
the  absence  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  he  who  wants  bread 
wants  everything. 

As  this  article  has  already  extended  to  an  inconvenient  length, 
without  the  subject  being  exhausted,  we  propose  to  resume, 
and  conclude  it  in  our  next  number. 


AN    AMATEUR    SUICIDE. 

Peculiar  oircumstanoes  at  an  early  age  disgusted  me  with 
life.  I  never  could  thoroughly  make  up  my  mind  to  the  intoler- 
able boreof  existence.  G-ettingupinthemorningwas  anuisanod 
to  me,  and  going  to  bed  at  night  an  act  which  I  performed 
with  indescribable  reluotanoe.  My  means  were  limited,  and  I 
hated  economy.  My  admiration  of  beauty  was  intense,  and  I 
failed  to  inspire  love.  My  ambition  was  great,  and  I  could  not 
get  a  footing  in  politics,  literature,  or  any  other  worldly  pur- 
suit. My  disposition  was  indolent,  and  I  was  forced  to  work. 
My  pride  was  exceitsive  and  my  position  obscure.  All  these 
facts  conspired  to  put  me  out  of  temper  with  life,  and  in  love 
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with  death.  I  was  always  wishing  myself  dead.  To  die  be- 
oame  the  great  object  of  my  life.  I  finally  resolvfid  on  soioide. 
Having  resolved  on  self-destruction,  the  only  question,  that  re- 
mained to  be  decided,  was  how  to  accomplish  the  operation. 
No  dpubt  the  thing  was  easy  enough  in  itself.  There  waa 
drowning  mylblf,  and  blowing  one's  brains  out  with  b.  revolver, 
and  stabbingone's  self  with  a  stiletto,  and  hanging  one's  self  with 
a  rope,  besides  jumping  off  a  house-top,  drinking  laudanum  and 
prossic  acid,  and  a  dozen  other  fashionable  methods. 

Nevertheless,  I  recoiled  from  them  all ;  for,  to  speak  candidly, 
I  was  very  much  afraid  of  hurting  myself  in  the  process  of 
killing.  This  I  take  to  be  the  great  leason  why  so  many  peo- 
ple remain  alive  nathwithstandiog  the  obviously  superior 
advantages  of  suicide,  I  say  obvious  advantages,  for  what  is 
the  use  of  going  through  so  many  years  of  toil,  care  and  sor- 
row, only  to  die  after  all,  when  the  object  might  be  accom- 
plished at  once  in  the  easiest  possible  manner.  Not  that  it  is 
so  easy  as  it  seems.  I  onoe  tried  to  drown  myself,  and  was 
fished  oat  of  the  river  and  held  up  by  the  heels  with  my  head 
downwards  by  a  philanthropist,  who  had  but  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  pathology  ;  after  which,  hot  bricks  were  applied 
to  my  feet,  indeed  so  hot  that  the  skin  was  taken  off  their  soles, 
and  I  ultimately  recovered  to  a  very  painful  sense  of  consoioos- 
ness.  Again,  a  friend  of  mine  imperfectly  shot  himself,  and 
lived  in  extreme  agony  for  three  whole  weeks.  Numbers  of  men 
have  jumped  from  prodigious  heights  and  yet  e&oaped  with 
broken  limbs  and  compound  fractures.  As  for  stabbing,  it  re- 
quires an  immense  amount  of  courage  to  strike  a  sharp  piece 
of  cold  steel  any  effeotual  depth  into  one's  flesh  ;  and  lauda- 
nnm  oases  are  one-half  of  them  failures  ;  while  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  obtain  prussio  acid  at  all,  and  commoner  poisons  are 
apt  to  produce  convalsioDS  oud  internal  writhings  of  a  most 
unsatisfactory  nature. 

I  determined  to  avoid  all  these  "petites  miserea  de  la  mort  hw 
maine"  and  die  at  home  at  ease,  just  as  the  "  gentlemen  of 
England,"  in  the  way,  live  at  home  on  the  same  principle.  After 
matDre  jeflection,  as  suicide  was  a  science  little  cultivated  in 
America,  I  selected  the  foreign  mode,  and  adopted  the  plan 
by  which  French  lovers  occasionally  put  an  end  to  their  troubles. 
I  only  regretted  that  the  want  of  either  wife  or  mistress  to 
share  the  ceremony  compelled  me  to  take  my  departure  from 
earth  in  an  unorthodox  and  solitary  manner.  I  proposed  to  a 
philosophic  friend  to  aooompany  me  ;  but  he  apologised  for  de- 
clining the  invitation,  as  he  had  just  insured  his  life,  aud  sui- 
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oide  would  have  vitiated  the  policy.  He  recommended  me, 
however,  to  make  my  will  in  his  favor,  and  appoint  him  sole 
executor,  which  I  promised  to  do  ;  but  which,  as  I  had  nothing 
to  leave  but  debts,  I  on  reflection  considered  a  superfluous 
exertion. 

Accordingly  I  conveyed  surreptitiously  a  oertiAn  quantity  of 
charcoal  and  an  iron  brazier  into  my  bed-room,  and  having 
rammed  a  bolster,  a  great  coat,  and  a  hearth  rug  up  the  chim- 
ney to  prevent  ventilation,  I  carefully  closed  the  windows, 
lighted  a  lire  in  the  brazier,  and  went  to  bed  with  a  somewhat 
nervous  foreboding  of  suflbcation.  In  a  short  time  the  fumes 
of  the  charcoal  began  to  aflect  me,  and  I  was  fapidly  becom- 
ing insensible,  when  a  sudden  glare  of  light  roused  me  from 
myt^rpoT  to  the  dim  perception  of  the  fact,  that  I  was  in  a 
fair  way  of  perishing  by  a  means  infinitely  more  fearful  and 
less  philosophical  than,  in  my  most  death-desiring  moments,  I 
had  dreamed  of.  My  shirt,'  which  I  had  thrown  over  the  back 
of  a  chair,  had,  it  seemed,  caught  fire  from  the  brazier,  and  the 
flames  had  communicated  already  to  a  table  covered  with 
books  and  papers.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  I  rushed  to 
the  door,  unbolted  it,  and  in  a  few  minutes  found  myself  in 
the  street  shivering  with  cold,  and  covered  only  with  my  night- 
gown. Some  neighbors  took  me  in,  and  as  the  house  was  burned 
to  the  ground,  no  suspicion  of  my  intentions  ever  got  wind.  But 
this  failure  taught  me  a  severe  lesson,  and  I  resolved  to  adopt 
a  less  hazardous  method  on  the  next  occasion. 

Shortly  afterwards,  feeling  still  the  same  distaste  for,  and 
weariness  of  life,  I  hit  upon  a  plan  as  remarkable  as  it  was  in- 
genious. I  procured  an  alarm-clock,  and  so  arranged  matters 
that  at  a  fixed  hour  a  heavy  weight  should  fall  from  a  bracket 
on  which  it  was  carefully  balanced,  and  by  its  descent  strangle 
me  in  my  sleep,  with  a  cord  passed  in  a  slip  knot  round  my 
neck.  To  be  thus  unconsciously  garroted,  appeared  to  me  a 
magnificent  oontrivanoe,  for  to  die  in  a  state  of  somniferous- 
ness  was  the  great  object  of  my  studies. 

All  was  arranged.  I  sat  up  two  nights  carousing  with  some 
frisnda,  to  whom  I  candidly  imparted  my  project,  which  they 
took  to  be  an  excellent  joke ;  and  on  the  third  evening  I  lay 
down  utterly  exhausted,  and  fell  asleep  in  a  few  minutes.  I 
never  expected  to  wake  again  on  this  side  of  Styx.  Never- 
theless,  I  was  aroused  by  a  hideous  nightmare.  I  dreamed 
that  I  was  in  New  Zealand,  and  that  the  head  cook  of  a  chief 
of  abori^nals  was  cutting  off  my  nose  with  a  knife  made  of  a 
fiint.    I  tried  to  rise,  but  was  held  down  by  the  fearful  phaa- 
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torn  of  my  dream,  and  found,  after  awhile,  that  instead- nf 
garroting  me  aa  I  had  intended,  the  faithless  rope  had  slipped 
over  my  nose,  which  the  falling  weight  had,  by  the  effect  of  Its 
terrible  jerk,  disfignred  in  a  probably  permanent  manner. 

Ihin  disgusted  me  with  the  clook-work  system  of  suicide, 
and  at  the  same  time  gave  me  an  additional  motive  to  self- 
destmction,  for  of  all  things  a  dis6gurement  of  the  nasal  fea- 
ture i.t  most  apt  to  put  a  maa  out  of  conceit  with  himself  and 
the  world.  It  took  me  full  six  months  to  get  over  thin  experi- 
ence, and  devise  a  new  method  of  carrying  out  my  fatal  reso- 
lution. 

I  next  bit  upon  a  very  original  but  also  very  expensive  idea, 
which  nothing  but  a  lucky  windfall,  in  the  shape  of  a  smalt 
legacy,  would  have  enabled  me  to  execute.  This  was  neither 
more  norlessthantoascend  in  a  balloon,  inhale  chloroform,  and 
at  the  moment  of  becomiog  insensible  fire  a  pistol  into  the 
balloon,  and  thus,  falling  from  an  height  of  perhaps  two  or  three 
miles,  be  dashed  to  pieces  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  I  bought 
the  balloon,  ascended,  inhaled  the  chloroform,  and  fired  the 
pistol.  By  an  unlucky  fatality,  the  balloon  (which,  as  the 
ball  only  passed  through  the  lower  part  of  the  globe,  descended 
with  comparative  slowness)  fell  obliquely  into  the  Hudson 
river,  and  I  was  picked  np  by  a  steamer  which  was  passing, 
without  any  serious  bodily  injury. 

l^  so  happened  that  the  steamer  itself  burst  it.s  boilers  within 
three  hours  afterwards,  but  chancing  to  be  standing  at  the  bows 
of  the  vessel,  1  was  one  of  the  few  who  escaped  unhurt.  I 
took  a  hint,  however,  from  this  circumstance,  and  for  three 
months  traveled  incessantly  to  and  fro  between  New  York  and 
Albany,  in  confident  expectation  of  another  catastrophe  of  the 
kind.  Strange  to  say,  I  escaped  from  even  this  ordeal ;  so  that 
I  began  to  fear  that  I  held  a  charmed  life,  and  that  nothing 
short  of  a  jump  down  the  throat  of  a  crocodile,  or  the  crater  of 
Mount  Yesuvius,  would  answer  my  purpose.  I  even  specu- 
lated as  to  whether  driving -myself  mad,  might  not  be  a  sort 
of  spiritual  suicide  more  easily  attainable;  and,  on  this  theory, 
I  read  all  the  works  on  metaphysics  and  political  economy  I 
could  lay  hold  off.  But  beyond  an  increased  abhorrence  of 
existence,  I  gained  nothing  by  the  labor,  except  perhaps  an 
occasional  nap  at  odd  times,  during  which  I  occasionally 
dreamed  of  turning  Mormon,  and  marrying  fifty  wives  as  a 
desperate  resource,  if  things  came  to  the  worst  or  the  maddest. 

My  final  attempt  is  to  be  made  this  night.  I  am  now 
writing,  seated  on  a  barrel  of  gunpowder.     Before  retiring  to 
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my  conoh,  I  shall  place  beneath  it  the  barrel,  with  a  slow 
roatoh  inserted  into  a  hole  I  have  bored  in  its  side,  and  if  that 
doee  not  settle  cne,  I  shall  consider  myself — like  Cato  and  other 
celebrated  saioidea — immortal,  and  adopt  "  never  sat/die  "  as 
my  motto^ 

Bv  Tbleobaph. 
P.  S.— I  am  not  dead ! ! !  It  was  not  ganpowder,  but  sma/l 
shot,  the  man  sent  me  by  mistake !  They  say  that  perseverance 
conquers  all  obstacles ;  but  I  am  a  living  proof  to  the  con- 
trary.  My  case  appears  desperate.  There  is  only  one  thing  I 
can  see  left  for  me  to  try  ;  and  that  is  to  turn  author,  make  a 
vow  to  publish  no  articles  except  in  some  new  magazine  got  up 
"on  the  economical  dodge,"  with  an  imposing  array  of  im- 
aginary contributors,  and  thus  grow  "  small  by  degrees  and 
beautifully  less ;"  in  a  word — to  starve  myself. 


SCHOOL-HOUSR  SKETCHES. 

THE    FIEST    OITBURST. 

The  prospectus  of  the  Gowhadden  Institute  was  an  awful 
document;  distraotingly  neat  and  genteel,  and  printed  in  the 
soberest  type  that  ever  came  in  contact  with  vile  printer's  ink. 
In  point  of  smoothness  and  glossy  surface  it  might  have  been 
"  got  op"  at  a  fine  linen  establishment,  where  flat  irons  and 
mangles  are  indispensable.  There  was  no  deception  about  it, 
no  beating  about  the  bush  ;  no  equivocation,  not  the  slightest  in 
the  world.  Every  one  knew  what  he  had  to  expect,  immediately 
after  he  had  read  the  title-page  ;  he  knew  that  he  had  a  task  be- 
fore him  which  would  require  all  the  concentrated  enemies  of 
his  mind  and  body,  and  therefore  set  about  it  in  a  stern  manner, 
befitting  such  an  undertaking. 

The  prospectus  of  the  Crowhadden  Institute  let  us  into  the 
important  secret  that  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thady,  M.  A,,  was  the 
principal.  It  also  infoTmed  us  that  he  was  assisted  in  the  labo- 
rious duties  of  tuition  by  several  professors  of  eminence  in  every 
department  of  useful  knowledge. 

Looking  on  the  prospectus  ai^  a  literary  production,  it  was  a 
highly  creditable  effort,  and  gave  assurance  of  immense  capa- 
city in  the  principal.     The  great  difficulty  was  in  assigning  it 
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a  proper  olassifioation,  so  manifold  were  its  exoeUenoies ;  as 
an  essay  it  was  admirable,  as  an  historioBl  work  it  was  quite 
as  good  as  many  other  historical  works  that  have  been  written 
on  a  slender  ground-work  of  fact,  as  a  desoriptive  narrative  it 
was  felicitous  and  Arcadian,  and  as  a  work  of  iinaginatioa,  it 
was  powerful  and  absorbing.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  is  a 
difficult  task  to  determine  under  which  department  of  letters 
to  place  it.  For  our  own  part,  we  are  inclined  to  look  on  it  as 
a  highly  creditable  work  of  imaginatioD,  particularly  as  by  so 
doing  we  pay  a  willing  tribute  to  the  vigorous  intellect  whence 
it  emanated,  for  it  is  well  known  that  works  of  that  class  re- 
quire for  their  production  a  high  order  of  mind,  and  we  wilU 
ingly  concede  that  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thady,  M.  A.,  had  a  tall 
(if  not  the  tallest)  kind  of  head-piece  for  that  style  of  literary 
composition. 

A  timid  man,  or  one  with  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  stood 
no  chance  at  all  with  that  prospectus.  Every  sentence  began 
with  a  big  word,  and  every  big  word  led  to  a  bigger  one,  which 
was  a  very  trying  and  disheartening  circumstance,  but  nothing 
at  all  compared  with  the  extreme  misery  which  the  Latin  quo- 
tations inflicted,  and  which  in  the  particular  of  tripping  up 
anxious  parents  might  be  likened  unto  classical  logs  thrown 
athwart  the  page.  Not  that  the  learned  principal's  Latinity 
was  the  worst  part  of  the  book  ;  by  no  means — it  was  elegant, 
delightful,  and  simple,  compared  with  the  Greek  specimens 
that  followed,  and  which  no  mortal  man  yet  decyphered  with- 
out extreme  mental  anguish  and  prostration.  A  timid  man 
generally  gave  in  when  he  got  to  the  quotation 

Ov  yvwrfie  aXXa  tpa^it. 

And  the  man  with  the  impediment  in  his  speech  immediately 
made  arrangements  to  send  his  sons  to  the  Institute,  fully  con- 
vinced that  if  they  could  be  taught  to  pronounce  such  words 
in  their  infancy,  they  would  never  know  what  it  was  to  stutter, 
or  be  tongue-tied,  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

If,  with  invincible  determination,  a  parent  or  guardian  did 
BUrmount  the  diffionlttes  of  the  classic  logs,  he  was  still  liable  to 
tumble  head-long  into  minor  pit-falls,  constructed  for  the  most 
part  of  exceedingly  sharp  points  and  emphatic  truths,  and  dis- 
guised in  prickly -looking  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  G-er- 
man,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  required.  So  that  the  Gymna- 
sinm  (described  at  the  end  of  the  prospectus)  became  a  kind 
of  blessed   retreat  and   sanctuary,  where  the  weary  traveler 
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might  rest  for  awhile  in  secnrit;  and  peace,  and  come  to  terms 
(as  he  would  oa  the  very  next  page)  in  a  meek  and  charitable 
frame  of  mind. 

The  imaginatiTe  portions  of  the  work  were  beat  displayed  in 
theprincipal'sdesoriptionsof  the  Institute,  asa  building.  The 
school-room,  the  lecture-room,  the  recitation- rooms,  the  dormi- 
tories, the  wash-rooms,  and  the  work-shops,  were  all  immeosu 
oreations,  calculated  to  inspire  the  stoniest  bosom  with  awe, 
and  utterly  confound  the  skeptic. 

One  might  certainly  have  expected  a  greater  effort  on  a  safa- 
ject  so  favorable  to  the  principal's  style  as  the  Library,  but  the 
erudite  gentleman,  with  charaoteristio  modesty,  confined  him- 
self to  a  mere  matter  of  fact  declaration,  that  its  shelves  were 
filled  with  a  choice  selection  of  works  by  the  most  celebrated 
authors,  ancient  and  modern. 

Now  we  all  know  how  opinion  difTers  on  literary  snbjeots, 
particularly  as  to  what  constitutes  a  choice  library.  One  man 
considers  a  pooket  edition  of  E^hakspeare  to  be  library  enough, 
another  thinks  that  Milton  is  sufficient  fur  a  lifetime,  whilst  a 
third  walks  off  with  Homer  under  his  arm,  and  asks  no  more 
from  the  Gods.  It  may,  therefore,  be  curious  and  instructive 
to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  so  eminent  a  scholar  as  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Thady  oa  this  subject,  it  being  conceded  that  the  library  of  the 
Gowhadden  Institute  did,  in  the  estimation  of  that  gentleman, 
consist  of  a  choice  selection  of  works  from  the  ancients  and 
moderns.  For  the  benefit  of  Librarians,  Curators,  and  others 
interested  in  such  matters,  we  will  enumerate  specifically  the 
various  works  : — Hem,  Tacitus  in  5  volumes ;  item,  one  very 
blind  and  very  shaky  old  Homer ;  item,  one  odd  volume  of 
8allnst,  with  marginal  aommentaries,  by  Bill  Jones  His  Book  ; 
item,  a  ooUection  of  village  sermons  ;  item,  a  collection  of  Pro- 
testant tracts ;  and  iVem,  an  old  copy  of  Cook's  Voyages  Round 
the  World,  illustrated  with  original  and  exceedingly  curious 
fancy  sketches  by  Samuel  Simons,  Esq.,  and  Pickles,  whose 
antographs  were  inscribed  with  great  elaboration  on  the  first 
page. 

The  Institute  itself,  as  a  whole,  was  described  as  an  elegant, 
commodious,  and  convenient  modern  structure,  built  in  the 
Gothic  style,  with  especial  regard  to  ventilation  and  the  neoes- 
eitiea  of  an  educational  establishment.  Its  location  was  onoue 
of  the  most  delightful  spots  to  be  found  within  the  suburbs  of 
New  York,  alike  advantageous  iu  point  of  health,  seclusion, 
and  the  facilities  afforded  for  study. 

The  coarse  of  studies  included  the  dead  languages,  the  lir- 
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ing  langnages,  mathematios,  the  physical  and  moral  soieuoea, 
equitation,  danciog,  siDging,  and  musio  (with  the  use  of  in* 
struments) ;  and  by  way  of  mental  reoreation,  leotares  twioe  « 
week  by  the  professors. 

Having  thus  fairly  aud  clearly  set  forth  the  merits  of  the 
Gowhadden  Institute,  for  which  it  claimed  a  share  of  pnblie 
patronage,  and  at  the  same  time  recognized  the  prospectus  aa 
a  literary  production  of  imaginatioa  and  vigor,  and  oonse- 
quently  the  author  as  a  man  of  strong  and  original  mind,  we 
next  proceed  to  introduce  the  reader  to  the  Institute  itself. 

Profound  silence  reigns  in  the  school-room.  Forty  young 
gentlemen  of  all  ages,  from  ten  to  nineteen,  and  all  sizes,  from 
three- feet- no  thing  to  five-feet-ten,  are  busily  and  silently  en> 
gaged  in  the  laborious  ocoapation  of  picking  up  knowledge. 
The  school-room  is  a  large  apartment,  handsomely  fitted  up, 
with  four  white-washed  walla  and  two  maps,  besides  which 
there  is  a  full  complement  of  desks  and  stools.  On  a  raised 
platform  at  the  end  is  a  small  desk,  behind  which  is  a  smalt 
stool,  whereon  sits  a  smalt  man  of  dignified  end  awful  bearing. 

Connected  with  the  school-room  is  an  ingenious  architectural 
contrivance,  'which,  left  to  your  own  observation  and  judg- 
ment, you  would  at  once  pronounce  to  t>e  a  cupboard,  but 
which,  being  let  into  the  secret,  you  would  afterwards  rever- 
ently recognize  as  a  recitation-room.  It  requires  a  good  deal 
of  talent  to  enter  it  with  a  proper  degree  of  dignity,  for  the 
door  only  opens  one  way,  and  a  very  little  then,  so  that  yoa 
have  to  put  yourself  in  edgeways,  as  you  would  were  you  a 
human  letter  and  wanted  to  drop  yourself  into  the  post-office 
through  one  of  the  upright  slits.  When  you  have  got  inside, 
tbe  next  difficulty  is  to  shut  the  door,  after  which,  if  you  stand 
very  straight,  and  don't  mind  having  a  comer  of  the  library 
against  your  head,  you  will  find  it  very  comfortable. 

Probably  there  never  was  in  the  world  before  such  an  awk- 
ward, ill-oonditioned,  vexatious  little  library,  as  that  one  in 
tbe  recitation- room ;  not  that  its  proportions  were  inconve- 
niently targe — by  no  means.  One  shelf,  suspended  by  cords, 
furnished  all  the  accommodation  that  was  requisite  for  tlie 
choice  selection  from  the  ancients  and  moderns  ;  but  that  one 
shelf  had  a  way  of  its  own,  and  balanced  itself  on  its  nail  ao- 
cording  to  peculiar  laws,  so  that  if  any  one  interfered  with  it 
without  being  thoroughly  up  to  the  secret,  a  nhower  of  duet 
and  dusty  authors  was  the  inevitable  result ;— thus,  if  you  at- 
tempted to  take  downSallust  from  one  end,  yon  caused  Homer 
at  toe  other  to  jnmp  up  into  the  ait  a«  if  in  the  act  of  turning 
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a  somerset;  whilst  if  you  plaoked  a  volame  from  the  very 
centre,  you  produced  a  state  of  booky  anarchy,  confasion,  aud 
collision  between  the  ancients  and  moderns  perfectly  bewilder- 
ing. That  library  required  great  presence  of  mind,  and  a 
timid  man  had  no  right  to  triBe  with  it. 

The  small  man  who  is  sitting  on  the  small  stool,  behind  the 
desk  before-meotioned,  is  no  other  than  the  Rev.  Thos.  Thady, 
M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Gowhadden  Institute.  Ho  is,  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  a  man  of  dignified  and  awful  bearing, 
and  has  very  large  eyes,  which  he  keeps  very  wide  open,  to 
the  dismay  and  terror  of  small  boys  of  truculent  dii^position. 
Mr  Thady  very  seldom  winks,  except  at  long  intervals,  when 
he  may  be  supposed  to  do  it  on  compulsion  ;  he  then  takes  two 
or  three  dozen  winks  in  rapid  succession,  as  if  it  were  an  un- 
pleasant operation,  and  ono  to  be  got  through  with  an  eflurt, 
and  is  wide  awake  again  for  the  rei^t  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Thady,  or  as  he  is  universally  dubbed,  Doctor  Thady,  is 
dressed  in  black,  and  his  coat  is  of  the  orthodox  pattern,  with 
a  very  subdued  collar,  abbreviated  almost  to  first  principles; 
his  neckcloth  is  of  the  purest  white,  as  also  is  his  face,  and 
there  is  nothing  at  all  about  his  small  person  calculated  to  put 
one  in  mind  of  earthly  vanity  or  ostentation ;  everything  is 
proper  and  orthodox,  and  everything  seems  to  say,  "  This  is  a 
clergyman." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  so  awfnl  a  personage  as  the 
Frinoipal  of  the'  Gowhadden  Institute  was  in  me  habit  of  pre- 
siding in  the  school-room  ;  by  no  means  :  he  knew  the  secret 
of  authority  better  than  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  pupils. 
It  was  only  on  solemn  occasions  of  misdemeanor  and  punisb- 
ment  that  he  was  there  ;  at  other  times  he  oooupied  an  adjoin- 
ing apartment,  in  company  with  a  pair  of  globes  and  two  in- 
atruments  of  torture,  variously  called  a  piano  and  a  rattan. 
From  this  apartment  he  was  in  the  habit  of  precipitating  him- 
self into  the  eohool-room  on  occasions  of  the  slightest  disturb- 
ance, with  mingled  horror  and  alarm  depicted  in  .his  counten- 
ance, as  if  he  had  just  discovered  that  the  house  was  on  fire, 
without  there  being  the  slightest  hope  or  possibility  of  saving  a 
single  soul. 

In  the  ordinary  routine  of  educational  bosiaess,  the  Pro- 
fessor of  English  (every  one  is  a  Professor  at  the  Gowhad- 
den Institute)  has  charge  of  the  school-room,  and  occupies 
the  small  stool  behind  the  small  desk.  On  the  present  oooa- 
uon,  the  Professor  of  English,  together  with  the  Professor 
of  Kathematics,  are  seated  in  opposite  corners,  on  seats  nsaally 
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occnpied  by  atudenta.  The  Professoi  of  Languages  is  in  the 
cnpboaTd,  {or  recitation-room,}  inflicting  on  a  seieot  party  of 
yonng  gentlemen,  (who  look  as  if  they  had  all  been'recently 
married  and  lost  their  wives.)  an  exposition  of  the  conjugation 
of  the  verb  avoir. 

Profoand  silence  reigns  in  the  school-room,  and  the  doctor 
keeps  his  unwinking  eyes  fixed  upon  the  long  desks.  The  time 
for  relieving  the  young  gentlemen  from  their  studies  is  at  hand, 
and  a  painful  duty  devolves  on  the  doctor,  which  he  is  about 
to  dischai^e.  The  young  gentlemen  in  the  cupboard  have  got 
through  with  tho  verb  avoir,  and,  in  a  hopeless  frame  of  mind, 
have  resumed  their  seats. 

The  dootordrawsfrom  his  clerical  pocket  a  magoiBcent  gold 
watch,  looks  at  it  without  winking,  and  replaces  it  in  his  fob 
in  a  solemn  and  impressive  manner,  as  if  he  also  had  a  painful 
duty  to  discharge  towards  that  inoffensive  piece  of  mechanism 
which  he  would  not  forget  when  the  proper  time  arrived.  Cast* 
ing  a  melancholy  look  along  the  lines  of  expectant  faces  that 
fringe  the  tops  of  thedesks,  be  knocks  a  painful  kind  of  double 
knock  on  the  small  desk,  and  stands  up  in  an  attitude  of 
ofTended  majesty. 

"  I  very  much  regret  that  at  this  advanced  period  of  the  ses- 
sion, when  the  rules  and  regulations  which  govern  this  insti- 
tute may  be  sapposed  to  be  perfectly  understood,  I  very  muoh 
regret,  I  say,  that  at  this  advanced  period  of  the  session,  when 
we  are  all  of  us  naturally  looking  forward  to  a  brief  respite 
from  our  studies,  a  delightful  interval  of  repose  in  the  bosom  of 
our  families; — I  regret,  very  muoh  regret,  that  I  should  have 
tx)  call  your  attention  to  an  act  of  disgraceful  matilation,  and 
— and  personality  perpetrated  by  some  person — I  will  not  say 
gentleman — at  present  under  this  roof."  Here  the  doctor  looked 
ap  at  the  ceiling  as  if  he  expected  to  see  it  on  the  move,  pre- 
liminary to  a  descent  on  the  unhallowed  heads  beneath.        ^ 

"  It  is  my  desire,"  the  doctor  continued,  "  it  ia  my  desire  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places  to  associate  with  gentlemen,"  fear- 
ful emphasis  on  the  word  gentlemen.  "  In  early  youth  I  dis- 
covered the  advantages  of  such  an  association,  and  X  have  ever 
courted  it  with  watchful  anxiety  and  pleasure.  I  am  an  old 
man  now,  and  the  hoar  frost  of  age  is  gathering  on  my—" 
head  he  wonld  have  said,  but  as  he  recollected  that  he  wore  a 
wig,  he  substituted — "  brow,  but  were  I  to  begin  life  again  to- 
morrow, I  would  abandon  all  hope  of  advancement,  all  chance 
of  preferment,  all  prospect  of  gain,  in  fact  everything  which 
fltimnlatcs  a  man  to  worldly  effort,  abandon  all,  rather  than 
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be  compelled  to  associate  with  a  man  or  boy  who  cnuld  so  far 
forget  himself  as  to  act  other  than  as  a  gentleman." 

Here  a  red-haired  young  gentleman,  of  avicioas  temperament, 
became  so  violently  affected,  that,  in  an  abstracted  and  ancon* 
soioas  manner,  he  inserted  a  pin  (which  at  that  moment  he 
happened  to  have  in  his  hand)  in  a  delicate  portion  of  another 
small  boy's  anatomy,  who,  unaooustomed  U>  the  sensations  of 
a  pin-cusMon,  roared  out  an  emphatic  "  0  !" 

"  Rivers  1"  cried  the  doctor,  looking  sternly  at  the  offender. 

"  Please,  Sir,  it  wasn't  me.  If  it  was  the  last  word  I  had 
to  speak  I'd  say  so,"  gulped  out  Kivers  in  one  breath. 

"Rivers  and  Matthews!"  continued  the  doctor,  without 
heeding  the  former's  protestation  or  the  latter's  agony,  "  I 
will  trouble  you,  when  the  school  is  dismissed,  to  step  into  my 
room," 

The  invitation  did  not  appear  to  be  particularly  acceptable  to 
the  chosen  couple,  but  afforded  considerable  gratification  to  the 
rest ;  one  young  gentleman  in  particular,  who  appeared  to  have 
been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  principal's  room,  and 
who  was  safely  ensconced  behind  a  pillar,  out  of  the  range  of 
the  doctor's  eye,  gave  vent  to  his  satisfaction  by  going  through 
a  piece  of  highly  elaborate  pantomine,  in  which  he  depicted 
fear  with  outstretched  hand,  punishment  by  innumerable 
outs  in  the  air,  physical  suffering  by  wringing  his  hand  very 
loosely  from  the  wrist,  and  mental  anguish  by  violent  applica- 
tions of  the  cuff  of  his  coat  to  the  corners  of  his  eyes  ;  all  of 
which  were  supposed  to  have  some  mysterious  connection  with 
the  principal's  hospitalities  as  tendered  to  young  gentlemen  in 
the  awful  solitudes  of  his  private  study. 

The  Doctor  resumed. 

"  It  has  been  a  labor  of  love  with  me  to  inculcate  in  yoa  the 
principles  and  behaviour  of  gentlemen.  I  have  gathered  around 
me  Professors  of  eminenoe  in  every  branch  of  human  knowledge, 
lAo  are  not  only  men  of  education  and  refinement,  but  in  habits 
and  disposition  Gentlemen.  I  have  placed  you  under  their 
charge,  fully  confident  that  you  would  derive  social  and  mental 
benefit  from  their  tuition  and  example.  What,  then,  is  my  dis- 
may and  surprise,  and  how  can  I  express  my  indignation,  at 
discovering  to.day  that  some  person  (I  will  not  call  him  a  g'en- 
tleman)  has  been  ill-mannered,  nay,  blackguard  enough  to  at- 
tempt to  throw  ridicule  on  one  of  these  gentlemen,  with  the 
object,  doubtless,  of  lowering  him  in  the  esteem  of  the  other 
students  of  this  Institute  ?" 
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The  Doctor  paused  for  a  reply,  but  as  no  ooe  volunteered, 
he  oonlinued  : 

"This  book  wbioh  1  hold  in  my  hand  (one  of  Ollendorff's 
Hethoda]  has  to-day  been  disgraced  with  a  filthy  caricature, 
pOTporting  to  be  a  portrait  of  Monsieur,  Monsieur,  yes,  Mon- 
aieur  CarrottsI" 

A  roar  of  laughter  raag  through  the  room  on  this  announce- 
ment, which  required  all  the  Doctor's  sternness  to  subdue  into 
a  titter. 

Truth  to  tell,  the  fly-leaf  of  that  book  did  present  a  comical 
sight.  The  artist  had  depicted  a  gentleman  of  foreign  aspect, 
(supposed  to  be  Monsieur  Qarot^,  Professor  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages,) with  his  hands  clasped  in  an  imploring  manner,  and 
his  eyes  turned  with  a  very  tender  ogle  towards  the  extreme 
corner  of  the  cartoon,  apparently  in   intense  admiration  of  a 

small  female  figure,  labelled  ''Miss  Rosa   T y."     In  the 

article  of  hair,  the  foreign  gentleman  appeared  to  be  super- 
abundantly blessed,  and  quite  beyond  the  capability  of  the  artist 
to  do  him  justice,  who,  dissatisfied  with  his  weak  efTurt  in  that 
direction,  had  appended  a  note  that  he  was  forced  to  abbreviate 
one  moustache  (about  the  size  of  a  butter-knife),  in  consequencs 
of  having  used  up  his  lead  pencil  on  the  other  one.  The  artist 
furthermore  explained,  that  the  red-ink  tinting  was  a  humblfl 
effort  to  imitate  nature,  and  that  in  other  respects  the  portrait' 
was  not  so  full  of  fire  as  it  might  have  been. 

Doctor  Thady  looked  on  the  picture  with  as  much  cnmposure 
as  though  it  had  been  a  work  of  high  art,  and  then  turning  it 
towards  the  boys,  requested  to  be  informed  with  as  little  delay 
ea  possible  who  was  the  artist. 

Notwithstanding  the  doctor's  C09I,  dignified,  and  awful 
bearing,  the  boys  could  not  restrain  themselves  from  giving 
another  hearty  laugh,  very  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  the 
eminent  Professor  of  Language:^,  who  conceived  himself  to  be 
the  life-study  of  the  incipient  Darley.  As  for  Samuel  Simons, 
Esquire,  (age  19,  height,  5  feet  10  inches,)  Senior  Student  of 
the  Gowhadden  Institute,  he  so  far  forgot  his  moral  dignity  as 
to  stand  bolt  upright,  with  both  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  hia 
head  thrown  back  in  a  perfect  paroxysm  of  ha  !  ha  1  ha's  ! 

■'  Sare  !"  cried  Mr,  Garot6,  starting  up  with  indignation,  "I 
vill  not  believe  that  any  little  young  geottemans  has  done  this. 
It  is  the  work  of  some  big  fellows,  some  thick-headed  cows 
(the  nearest  approach  to  a  calf  he  could  think  of  at  the  mo- 
ment), and  I  demand  his  punishment  for  myself — me  alone." 
Whereat  he  scowled  so  fiercely  at  Samuel  Simons,  Esquire, 
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that  that  gentleinao  felt  called  upon  to  slibdnehia  hilarity,  and 
to  reduce  himself  into  a  oonvenient  compass  for  sitting  on  a 
three-legged  stool. 

"  Caim  yanrseif,  Monsieur,"  said  the  doctor,  "  calm  yonr- 
self.  I  can  understand  your  very  natural  indignation  at  such 
a  wanton  insult  on  your  feelings  as  a  gentleman,  and  I  promise 
you  I  will  not  leave  this  room  until  ample  atunomeDt  has  been 
made." 

"  Sare !"  continued  Mr,  GarotS,  waxing  still  warmer,  "  there 
are  one  or  two  thick-headed  boobies  in  this  Institute,  who  do 
all  they  can  to  insult  me;  and  if  such  is  the  conduct  of  Ameri- 
can gentlemans,  I  will  teach  them  that  a  French  gentleman 
will  not  submit  to  it.  Sacre-e-e-e."  Again  the  valiant  gentle- 
man cast  a  withering  glance  at  the  unoffending  Simons. 

"  Certainly  not,  Monsieur,  certainly  not,"  rejoined  the  doc- 
tor. "  I  would  be  exceedingly  sorry,  indeed,  t^  find  that  any 
gentleman  of  an  age  sufficient  to  know  better,  had  so  far  for- 
gotten himself  as  to  offer  an  insult  to  you  even  in  a  moment  of 
idleness  and  folly." 

"  The  young  gentlemans  would  not  do  such  a  thing,  it  is  the 
big  calves"  he  hit  it  this  time  "that  grow  bigger,  bigger, 
bigger  every  day,  that  try  to  wound  a  gentleman's  amourpro- 
pre."  Another  scowl  in  the  direction  of  the  injured  Simons 
attracted  the  doctor's  attention. 

"  Have  you  any  suspicion.  Monsieur?" 

"  Yes  Sare  !  I  believe  Mistare  Simons  19  the  miser-a-ble  that 
has  insulted  me;"  and  he  glared  at  that  gentleman  with  ter- 
rible ferocity. 

Samnel  Simons,  Enquire,  was  at  that  precise  moment  en- 
gaged in  the  delicate  operation  of  transfixing  a  mosquito  with 
his  penknife,  and  to  all  external  appearances  seemed  to  be 
thoroughly  absorbed  in  his  occupation  ;  bat  if  the  truth  most 
be  told,  Samuel  Simons,  Esquire,  was  occupied  mentally  in  a 
very  different  kind  of  recreation :  in  fact,  he  was  discussing 
with  himself  whether  it  would  not  be  a  right  valiant  thing,  and 
calculated  to  increase  the  admiration  of  the  smaller  boys  to- 
wards himself,  to  get  up  and  calmly  punch  the  head  of  the 
eminent  Professor  of  Languages. 

"Mr.  Simons,"  continued  the  doctor,  sternly,  "you  have 
heard  the  aocnsation  brought  against  yoa  by  Monsieur,  I  hope 
I  am  not  to  construe  your  silence  into  ao  acknowledgment  of 
your  guilt." 

The  gentleman  addressed  made  one  more  plunge  with  his 
penknife  at  the  mosquito,  and  left  it  swinging  in  the  desk.    He 
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then  Tose  from  his  seat  visibly  agitated,  and  placing  both  hands 
in  his  pockets,  as  was  his  wont  on  important  and  dignified  oo- 
oasions,  to  show  the  small  boys  how  much  he  was  at  ease, 
planted  himself  in  a  hingey  attitude  before  the  small  desk  of 
the  principal,  and  began  :. 

"Mr.  Thady — Sir — allowme — never — course  of  mylife,  Sir." 
He  appeared  to  be  choking,  and  oould  only  bring  up  disjointed 
sentences.  "  On  my  honor  as  a  gentleman.  Sir,  after  foar 
years  at  the  Gowhadden  Prison — Institute  I  mean — Rev. 
Thos.  Thady,  M,  A.,  Principal  Jailor,"  a  shout  of  laughter 
greeted  this  blunder,  but  Saml.  Simons,  Esquire,  was  too  ex- 
cited to  be  turned  off  the  track  easily,  "  after  everything  I 
have  learnt  and  suffered,  Mr.  Thady,  Sir,  and  unaccustomed  as 
I  am  to  public  speaking — that  is,  unaccustomed  as  I  am  to  be 
called  a  cow,  a  calf,  and  a  blackguard,  by  a — a  darned  frog- 
eating  Frenchman,  I  say  Come  oh." 

Whereon  Samuel  Simons,  Esquire,  placed  himself  in  an 
imposing  attitude,  rendered  classical  by  the  approval  of  that 
eminent  artist,  Mr.  Thomas  Hyer,  and  sanctioned  by  other 
illustrious  members  of  the  P.  R. 

Now,  although  Mr.  Simons  had  all  along  addressed  himself 
to  Mr.  Thady  without  noticing  the  presence  and  proximity  of 
his  accuser,  the  invitation  to  "come  on  "  was  intended  solely 
for  the  latter  gentleman's  benefit  and  behoof.  Whether  the 
Eminent  Professor  of  Languages  nnderstood  the  idiom  or  not, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  he  understood  the  action,  aod  with  b 
view  to  possible  contingencies,  valiantly  snatched  np  a  three- 
le^ed  stool  with  which  to  protect  himself. 

The  school  was  in  an  uproar ;  even  Rivers  and  Matthews  for- 
got iheir  sorrows,  and,  unmindful  of  consequences,  stood  on 
their  desks  and  cheered  the  gallant  Simons  ;  the  young  gentle- 
men  from  the  cupboard,  with  bitter  reoollectioos  of  French 
verbs,  invoked  him  to  "  put  into  him  "  and  "  lam  him,"  and 
danced  and  shouted  in  exstasy  and  the  firm  belief  that 
Simons  could,  if  he  felt  so  disposed,  "  lick  "  the  whole  school, 
Principal,  Professors,  and  all. 

"  Mr.  Simons!"  shouted  the  doctor,  hammering  on  the  small 
desk,  "I  command  you  to  sit  down,  Sir  ! 

"  ifou  foolish  fellow,"  whispered  the  English  Professor,  tak- 
ing tiie  irate  young  man  by  the  shoulder,  "  sit  down.  Why 
do  yon  allow  yourself  to  get  so  excited." 

Mr.  Simons  so  far  recovered  himself  as  to  put  his  hands  in 
his  pockets  again,  and  after  a  little  hesitation  (intended  as  a 
hint  that  he  was  not  to  be  driven)  seated  himself  on  his 
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•tool,  still  looking  very  red  ia  the  face  aad  very  aoKrv-  Q,aiot 
haviog  been  in  a  measure  restored,  the  doctor  again  essayed 
to  speak. 

"  Mr.  Simons,"  he  said  impressively,  "  this  grieves  me.  I 
am  not  certain  that  anything  could  have  happened  under  this 
peaceful  roof  that  could  have  caused  me  more  pain  and  sorrow 
than  this  occurrence  to-day.  During  four  long  years  you  have 
been  under  my  charge,  and  in  the  whole  of  that  period  I  have 
no  recollection  of  your  having  forgotten  yourself  before,  or  be- 
haved other  than  as  a  gentleman.  Indeed,  on  more  than  oas 
oocaaion  I  have  referred  to  you  with  pride  as  an  instance  of  per- 
fect docility  and  amiability." 

"  Mr.  Tbady — Sir,"  cried  the  impetuous  Simons,  again  start- 
ing to  his  feet. 

"  Hear  me  oat,"  continned  the  doctor.  "  You  have  forgot- 
ten yourself  to-day,  not  only  in  my  presence  but  in  the  pres- 
ence  of  the  rest  of  the  students  of  this  Institute,  and  have 
moreover  behaved  in  an  insulting  manner  to  a  gentleman  who 
is  placed  over  you,  and  is  your  teacher.  I  require  you,  there- 
fore, at  once,  and  before  proceeding  to  any  other  measure,  to 
apologize  to  Monsieur  in  my  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  young  gentlemen  who  might  otherwise  be  influenced  by 
yoor  bad  example." 

"  Mr.  Thaily — Sir  :  I — I  never  before  felt  in  eo  awkward  a 
position  as  1  do  at  this  moment."  Monsieur  smiled.  "  I  never 
before  felt  myself  so  desirous  and  yet  so  incapable  of  express- 
ing what  I  think  and  feel ;  but  it  is  here,  Sir,  here"  and  he 
thumped  himself  on  the  breast,  "  and  I  can't  get  it  out."  He 
eat  down  in  violent  agitation;  but  ere  anyone  could  speak,  he 
was  on  his  legs  again. 

'•  Mr.  Thady — Sir :  I  respect  you  very  much,  indeed  I  do  ; 
I  think  you  are  a — a — a  right  good  fellow."  {Roars  of  laugh- 
ter  from  the  boys,  and  eighteen  winks  from  the  doctor.)  "I 
oan't  express  myself  properly,  but  that's  what  I  think,  and 
what  every  boy  thinks,  too.  If  I  could  do  anything  for 
yoa  to  please  you,  or  anything  else,  I  would  go  and  do  it  right 
away,  and  be  very  glaJ  of  the  opportunity — I  would,  indeed. 
You  are  a  fine  man,  Sir,  and  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  I  know, 
for  I  have  been  very  stupid  and — and — I  can't  get  it  out."  He 
did  not  mean  the  stupidity,  but  that  other  new  sensation  which 
was  throbbing  in  his  soul,  and  which  honorable  men  know  by 
the  name  of  Indignation. 

Again  he  sat  down,  and  this  time  buried  his  face  in  hia 
hands  and  wept ;  yes,  wept ;  and   bitter  tears,  too — grievous 
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tears,  that  welled  from  a  woanded  spirit  and  a  yonog  mao's 
pride. 

Br.  Thady  winked  twenty-four  times  consecutively,  blew 
bis  nose  once,  and  then  said,  in  a  soothing  voice, 

"  Really,  this  is  the  most  unhappy  day — " 

"  Forme,  Sir,  forme  it  is,"  cried  tSimons,  starting  up  again  ; 
*'  unhappy  because  it  may  prejudice  me  Id  your  good  opinion ; 
but  for  that,  I  would  not  care  one  snap  of  my  fingers.  We 
shall  have  to  part,  I  know.  It  is  necessary  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  order  in  this  school  that  1  should  go  forth  ;  and  go  forth 
I  will,  whenever  you  wish  it."  He  looked  very  stern,  and  in 
the  new-found  voice  that  made  htm  eloquent,  seemed  to  merge 
the  sohool-boy  in  the  indignant  man.  As  he  stood  forward, 
with  flashed  cheek  and  outstretched  hand,  he  seemed  a  giant 
beside  the  pigmy  Frenchman. 

"  To  you,  Sir,"  he  continued,  "  I  will  apologize,  and  to  yoo 
will  acknowledge  my  great  regret  for  the  scene  which  has  just 
transpired."  (Monsieur  smiled  again.)  "  But  as  to  apologiz- 
ing to  Uonsienr  Garot«S,  I  cannot,  and — I  will  not,"  Monsieur 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  oast  a  supercilious  glance  at  the 
doctor. 

"  What  is  your  antipathy  to  Monsieur,  Samuel  ?" 

"  I  have  no  antipathy,  Sir,  but  I  am  an  American,  and  have 
the  feelings  and  the  pride  of  an  American.  The  air  which  I 
breathe,  the  soil  on  which  I  stand,  is  American,  and  dear  to 
me  !  Monsieur  is  a  foreigner,  and  an  exile  ;  but  instead  of  re- 
specting the  land  which  alTords  him  protection,  he  is  forever 
reviling  it,  spitting  on  it,  and  insulting  it.  He  calls  the  peo- 
ple sauvages,  the  institutions  barbarous,  and  vents  his  spleen 
on  everything  that  to  an  American  bears  the  impress  of  na- 
tionality. He  has  insnlt«d  me  a  hundred  times,  and  has  done 
it  the  more  wantonly  knowing  that  he  had  authority  over  me, 
and  that  I  had  lees  of  the  feelings  of  a  boy  than  any  one  else 
in  the  school  on  whom  he  could  vent  his  mean  spirit.  I  have 
avoided  contact  with  him,  and  he  has  punished  me  for  being 
absent  from  the  recitation- room.  He  has  degraded  me  in  every 
possible  way,  and  has  done  more  within  these  four  walls  to 
arouse  the  worst  passions  of  a  man  than  a  year's  residence  at 
Sing  Sing  could  have  effected.  You  have  heard  him  to-day 
apply  epithets  to  me  that  were  scarcely  digni&ed,  and  have 
heard  him  accuse  me  of  drawing  a  caricature  with  the  object 
of  wounding  his  amour  propre,  a  thing  that  I  would  be 
ashamed  of  doing  to  a  child.  His  sole  object  has  been  to  show 
his  authority,  and  to  degrade  me  in  your  estimation."     He 
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'  paused  for  a  moment.  "  I  have  done,  Sir.  I  nerer  said  so 
mooh  before,  and  I  never  wish  to  say  so  much  again.  I  don't 
know  how  the  words  havejnmbled  together,  bat  I  have  spoken 
them  as  they  came  ^m  my  heart." 

A  pause  ;  a  long  pause  ;  a  very  awkward  pause  ;  and  for 
(me  person,  a  very  uncomfortable  pause. 

At  length,  a  small  boy,  with  a  very  round  face  and  very 
short  legs,  is  seen  to  make  his  way  across  the  desks,  and  in  a 
regardless  and  desperate  manner  to  precipitate  himself  before 
the  rostrum  of  the  principal. 

"  If  yon  please,  Sir,  I  drew  that  pioture  ;  I  did  it  for  fan." 

Brave  small  boy !  those  short  legs  will  never  ran  from  dan- 
ger whilst  they  bear  so  stout  a  heart. 

The  doctor  pata  him  on  the  head,  and  tells  him  he  is  a  good 
boy  for  acknowledging  his  error  and  telling  tiie  troth;  but 
small  boy  is  not  flattered  nor  pleased  ;  on  the  contrary  he  is  a 
disappointed  small  boy,  ha  expected  to  have  got  a  "  licking," 
and  would  like  to  have  had  a  "  licking"  if  it  was  only  for 
Sam.  Simons'  sake. 

"  Monsieur,  wa  will  talk  this  matter  over  in  my  private 
room.  Samuel,  you  must  calm  yourself,  and  try  to  think  char- 
itably of  other  people's  motives.  Boys,  put  up  your  books  and 
get  out  to  play  as  fast  as  you  can."  The  doctor's  eye  falls  on 
the  cutprits  Rivers  and  Matthews,  who  hesitate.  "  There  will 
be  no  punishment  to-day."  Rivers  and  Matthews  are  round 
the  corner  in  something  less  tJian  no  time. 

And  now  the  big  school-room  is  empty,  and  Samuel  Simons, 
Esquire,  stands  on  the  stoop,  and  all  tiie  big  boys  shake  him 
by  the  hand,  and  all  the  little  boys  stare  at  him  with  awe. 

The  small  boy  is  there  too,  and  he  isalso  a  lion,  and  is  looked 
on  as  a  great  actor  in  a  mighty  drama,  and  is  regaled  with 
dough  nuts  and  bolivars  and  pieces  of  pie  of  hospitable  dimen- 
sions. 

And  one  and  all  declare  their  opinion  that  Samael  Simons, 
Esquire,  will  eventually  become  one  of  the  greatest  orators  and 
warriors  that  the  world  has  yet  seen.  Yal'c. 
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ON  THE  EUMORED  'OCCUPATION  OF  SAN  DOMINGO 
BY  THE  EMPEEOR  OF  FRANCE. 

We  have  before  na  two  numbers  of  a  daily  newspaper  of  8epa< 
rate  dates,  the  first  giving  the  details  uf  a  correspondence  be- 
tween Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Walsh,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  and  others, 
relative  to  the  efforts  of  Franoe  and  England  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war  between  Solouque  the  despot  of  Hayti,  and  the  Re- 
public of  Dominica,  upon  the  same  island.  Be  it  known  that 
the  Republic  of  Dominica  occupies  two-thirds  of  the  Island  of 
San  DomiDgo ;  the  Kingdom  of  Hayti  the  remaining  third. 
Dominica  is  Spanish  and  republican,  thinly  peopled  by  white 
and  mixed  races  ;  Hayti,  on  the  west,  is  a  negro  country,  in  no 
respect  differing  from  other  negro  kingdoms  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  save  in  a  better  language  and  an  improved  degree  of 
civilization,  in  manners  and  intelligence,  consequent  upon  the 
former  enslaven\ent  of  the  negroes  by  intelligent  and  cultivated 
Frenchmen.  Still,  however,  we  discover  no  radical  difference 
between  the  negroes  of  Hayti  and  those  of  Western  Africa. 
Their  government  is  despotic  and  fluctuating  ;  their  manners 
sensual  and  barbarous  ;  their  prejudices  of  caste  so  violent,  that 
white  men  are  excluded  from  all  offices  and  influence  in  their 
state  ;  their  religion, it  appears,  tends  backward  to  the  ancient 
idolatry  or  Fetish  worship  of  the  original  negro.  Nor  are  the 
traces  of  barbarism  less  strongly  indicated  in  them  by  their 
treatment  of  their  neighbors  upon  the  same  island.  The  des- 
pot who  at  present  rules  them,  Solouque,  a  powerful  negro,  as 
rude  and  dangerous,  as  revengeful  and  ignorant,  as  an  Ethio- 
pian Sultan,  wishes  to  exterminate  the  white  race  of  Dominica 
from  the  Eastern  two-thirds  of  the  island,  and  constitute  him- 
self sole  Emperor  of  negro  San  Domingo. — A  new  Africa  in 
the  heart  of  the  West  Indies  \ 

It  was  agreed  by  the  two  powers,  France  and  England,  to 
intervene  in  behalf  of  the  white  and  mixed  races  of  Dominica, 
and  compel  this  black  despot,  Solouque,  to  put  anend  to  the  con- 
tinual raids  and  incursions  of  his  negroes  u))on  the  Eastern  in- 
habitants of  the  island.  They,  on  their  part,  bad  solicited  an 
intervention  in  their  own  behalf,  not  because  of  any  personal 
fear  which  they  entertained  of  these  marauders,  but  be- 
oanse  they  were  obliged  to  remain  continually  under  arms  to 
repel  invasion,  to  the  ruin  of  the  agriculture  and  commerce  of 
their  free  and  beautiful  territory. 
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It  was  finally  agreed  between  the  thre^  powers,  France,  Eng- 
land,  and  the  United  States,  to  depate  a  special  agency  of  three 
diplomatic  representatives,  with  powers,  ^r^t  to  conciliate,  and 
at  last,  if  necessary,  to  menace  the  despot  of  Hay  ti,  if  he  refused 
to  discontinue  bis  barbarous  and  unlawful  wars  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  Dominica.  The  three  agents  of  the  three  powers 
did  not  sucoeed  in  intimidating  or  persuading  the  negro  king 
aa  easily  as  they  had  expected — for  some  reason  he  donbted  the 
sincerity  both  of  their  persuasions  and  their  menaces. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  1S52,  the  Senate  of  tho  United  States 
rcfiuested  of  the  President  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Mr.  R.  31.  Watsh,  the  special  agent  on  this  occasion, 
with  our  Secretary  of  State,  to  be  laid  before  them.  Mr. 
Webster  submitted  the  correspondence  to  the  President,  who 
referred  it  to  the  Senate,  as  requested. 

Mr,  Webster's  first  letter  to  Mr,  Walsh, — a  letter  of  instruo> 
tions,  is  dated  Jan.  18th,  16S1  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  now  two 
years  since  negociations  were  commenced  on  our  part.  Mr. 
Webster's  instructions  ara  carefully  guarded  against  any  ap- 
pearance of  unlawful  or  imperious  intervention  on  our  part. 
Sir  Henry  L.  Bulwer,  at  that  time  Minister  of  her  Britannic 
Majesty  in  the  United  States,  had  already  represented  that  the 
FreBch  government  was  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  govern- 
ments of  G-reat  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  this  affair. 
There  was,  it  appears,  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  object 
to  be  gained,  however  much  there  may  have  been  in  regard  to 
the  means  to  be  used.  "  On  arriving  at  Porte  au  Prince,"  says 
Mr.  Webster,  "  you  will  seek  a  conference  with  Mr,  Usher  and 
the  Consul  of  France,  particularly  with  a  view  of  inducing  the 
Emperor  Solouqne  to  consent  to  a  lengthened  truce,  or  a  per- 
manent peace  with  the  Dominicans.  As  in  co-operating  for 
this  end  the  three  governments  are  actuated  by  philanthropic 
views,  to  which  they  believe  any  material  interests  which  all  or 
either  may  have  in  the  question  are  quite  subordinate,  you  will 
endeavor,  in  all  your  communications  with  your  colleagues, 
and  with  either  the  Haytian  or  Dominican  governments,  to 
keep  your  mind  free  from  any  prejudice  resulting  from  color  or 
forms  of  government.  We  will  not  deny  justice  to  the  Empe- 
ror Solouque,  because  he  and  his  subjects  are  of  African  ex- 
traction, and  his  govemme.nt  professes  to  be  monarchical ;  and 
yoa  will  not  be  partial  in  yonr  judgments  in  favor  of  the  Do- 
mioican  government,  because  its  officers  are  supposed  to  be,  for 
the  most  part,  of  Castilian  race,  and  beoaase  it  claims  to  be  re- 
pablioan  in  its  foim." 
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Whether  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  entered  aa  cordiallyas  Mr,  Web* 
rter  into  these  philanthropical  viewa,  we  have  no  means  of  know, 
ing.  Whatever  glory  attaches  to  them  adheres  strictly  to  oar 
own  administration  ;  the  people  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
moat  part,  having  no  knowledge  of  the  affair,  and  leaving  it  all 
in  good  faith,  and  with  great  indilference,  to  the  management 
of  the  three  governments. 

On  farther  examination,  however,  we  find  that  our  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  his  letter  of  instructions,  moves  in  bis  argument 
for  Intervention  stem  foremost.  The  philanthropical  reasons, 
which  should  have  come  last,  to  serve  as  a  conscientious  guide, 
being  strangely  and  suspiciously  thrust  forward  in  advance  of 
those  material  and  eoonomioal  reasons  to  which  we  shall  pres- 
ently  advert.  It  is  oarrently  reported  in  this  country,  that  a 
powerfnl  party  of  merchants,  who  are  interested  in  the  trade 
of  Hayti,  and  who  have  since  petitioned  Congress  for  a  reoog- 
nilion  of  its  sovereignty,  used  a  oonsiderabla  influence  with 
Mr,  Webster  to  deter  him  from  adopting  sharp  measures  with 
Solouque.  But  of  this  we  know  nothing  with  certainty.  It 
may  be  a  matter  of  curiosity  for  the  future  historian  and  bio- 
grapher to  search  out  the  souroes  of  his  information,  and  the 
influences  which  governed  him  in  his  diplomacy.  For  th« 
present,  however,  we  are  not  interested  in  following  up  the 
inquiry.  The  next  paragraph  of  the  instructions  develops  the 
true  motive  of  the  intervention.  "  The  mat«rial  interests  of 
the  three  countries  are  largely  involved  in  the  restoration  and 
preservation  of  peace  between  the  oontending  parties  in  Ssn 
Domingo.  France  is  a  creditor  of  the  government  of  the 
Emperor  Solouque  to  a  large  amount.  She  cannot  hope  for  a 
dischai^e  of  her  debt,  when  the  resources  of  the  country,  ia> 
stead  of  being  developed  by  pacific  pursuits,  and  in  part,  at 
least,  applied  to  that  purpose,  are  checked  in  their  growth,  and 
wasted  in  a  war  with  a  conterminous  state." 

The  president  of  the  European  Peace  Society,  we  mean  the 
Emperor  Louis  Napoleon,  may  possibly  have  deluded  Sir  Hen- 
ry Balwer  with  the  idea  that  his  intervention  in  behalf  of  Do- 
minica,— which  be  has  lately  followed  up  by  occupying  one  of 
her  ports  with  an  armed  force,  may  possibly, — we  say,  have  de- 
ceived Sir  Henry  Bulwer  in  regard  to  the  motive  of  his  inter- 
vention ;  we  say  possibly,  merely  because  it  is  courteous  to 
admit  the  possibility  ;  all  things,  however  extraordinary,  being 
considered  possible.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  in  bis  tarn,  may  have 
deceived  Mr.  Webster  ;  another  possibility  of  the  same  kind. 
The  high  probability  is,  however,  that  Mr.  Webster's  iiubrao- 
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tions  to  Mr.  Walsh,  in  which  the  philanthropy  of  the  United 
States  and  the  reasons  for  Frenob  intervention,  make  saoh  a 
conspicuous  iiRare,  were  a  mere  form  of  words  adopted  for 
disguise  in  a  diplomatic  dooument. 

The  reasons  of  the  French  Einperor  are  original  and  strik- 
ing ;  the  Emperor  of  Hayti  must  not  carry  on  a  war  until  ha 
has  paid  bis  debt^  to  France.  The  negroes  of  Hayti  must  not 
fight  the  kjpaniarda  of  Dominica  until  the  merchants  of  France 
have  buen  paid  their  uttermost  farthing. 

The  application  of  this  new  kind  of  higher  law  of  nations 
to  the  affairs  of  San  Domingo  by  the  French  Emperor,  does 
not  seem  to  have  astonished  Mr.  Webster,  for  he  advances  it 
without  comment ;  "  Great  Britaiaand  France  are  both  inter- 
ested in  securing  that  great  additional  demand  for  their  produo- 
tions  which  must  result  from  the  impulse  to  be  expected  for 
industry  in  Hayti  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  from  a  tcrmi- 
nation  of  the  war  ;  and  the  United  States  have  a  similar  inter- 
est, both  from  the  augmentation  of  their  trade  with  the  isl- 
and, which  would  then  ensue,  and  froin  the  consideration  that 
their  commercial  prosperity  is  intimately  connected  with  that 
of  France  and  Great  Britain," 

Passing  over  the  extraordinary  arguments  of  the  French  Em- 
peror for  a  menace  and  forcible  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
two  states,  presumed  in  these  diplomatio  instructions  to  be 
equal  and  sovereign,  we  find  our  Secretary  advancing  the  in- 
terests of  France  and  England  as  paramount  in  the  negooia- 
tion.  These  interests,  like  the  philanthropical  considerations, 
oome  in  again,  stern  foremost;  our  own  interests  faintly  and 
ridiculously  following  in  their  wake. 

Finally,  Mr.  Walsh,  our  commissioner,  is  instrnoted  that  if 
the  Emperor  Sotonque  insists  upon  maintaining  a  belligerent 
attitude  until  all  his  demands  shall  have  been  satisfied  by  the 
opposite  party,  "  You  will  remonstrate  with  your  colleague 
against  this  course  on  his  part.  If  the  remonstraqce  should 
prove  to  be  unavailing,  you  will  signify  to  the  Emperor  that 
yon  shall  give  immediate  notice  to  your  government,  that  the 
President,  with  the  concurrence  of  Congress,  may  adopt  such 
measures,  in  cooperation  with  the  Governments  of  England 
and  Fiance,  as  may  cause  the  intervention  of  the  three  powers 
to  be  respected.  The  Emperor  should  be  made  properly  aware 
of  the  dangers  which  he  and  his  country  may  encounter  if  he 
should  be  unfortunately  advised  to  reject  reasonable  terms  of 
pacification." 

The  inatmctioQS  of  Sir  Henry  Balwer  to  the  British  agent 
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at  Port  an  Prinoe  have  nothing  philanthropioal,  but  involve  a 
aimplo  menace  that  if  the  war  is  not  terminated,  the  ports  of 
Hayti  will  be  blockaded  ;  and  if  a  blockade  is  not  snffioient, 
they  advanoe  the  meDsoe  of  war.  In  a  word,  the  British  in- 
straotions  are  straightforward  and  to  the  point.  No  exoeption 
can  bo  taken  against  them,  while  England  admits,  as  she  has 
always  done,  the  necessity  and  rectitude  of  Intervention.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the  three  powers  did  not  accom- 
plish their  full  intention  ;  that  their  soocess  was  but  partial, 
and  afforded  no  guaranty  for  the  future  safety  of  the  Domin- 
icans. We  are  now  informed  by  the  newspapers,  that  Louis 
Napoleon  has  placed  ships  of  war  in  the  harbor  of  Dominica  ;  in 
doing  which,  he  carries  out  the  principle  advanced  by  Mr,  Web- 
ster, in  his  letter  of  instructions  to  Mr.  Walsh,  that  the  interests 
of  France  required  that  there  should  not  be  any  war  between 
Hayti  and  Dominioa ;  which  there  will  not  be  while  the  ships  of 
the  French  Emperor  lie  in  the  harbor  of  Samana. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  message  of  Deo. 
1853,  has  informed  us  that  he  thought  it  proper  to  declina 
alliance  with  France  and  England,  to  guaranty  the  inde- 
pendence of  Cuba.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  same  argu- 
ments did  not  apply  to  Dominica,  the  agents  of  France,  Eng- 
land, end  the  United  States,  being  instructed  to  enforce  the 
independence  of  that  portion  of  San  Domingo. 

The  reader  will  by  this  time  have  discovered  that  the  Whig 
administration  of  the  past  three  years,  has  either  been  divided 
against  itself,  or  has  been  proceeding  upon  two  independent 
and  contradictory  lines  of  policy.  It  is  considered  permissible, 
and  consistent  with  the  laws  of  humanity  and  philanthropy,  to 
establish  a  oompnlsory  trade  with  Japan  ;  that  is  to  say,  to 
regalate  by  caimon  or  by  remonstrance,  vre  care  not  which, 
BO  the  regulation  is  effectual,  the  commercial  system  of  tlia 
Japanese.  It  is  considered  expedient  and  proper  that  the  two 
powers,  France  and  G-rcat  Britain/flhoald  be  permitted  to  open 
the  rivers  of  Sonth  America  to  American  commerce,  and  should 
do  this  by  all  and  every  means  that  may  to  them  appear  proper 
and  effectual ;  and  further,  France  and  England  arc  to  be  per- 
mitted, if  they  think  it  best,  to  carry  an  armed  Intervention 
ioto  the  aflaira  of  San  Domingo.  Practioally,  the  present  ad- 
ministrafacHi  has  done  more  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  Inter- 
vention, than  any  administration  that  has  preceded  it.  In  point 
of  fact,  it  is  Hie  first  administration  that  has  practically  con- 
ceded the  right,  and  attempted  the  measures  properly  styled 
measures  of  Intervention. 
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We  say,  therefore,  the  present  admiDietratioD  has  been 
divided  against  itself,  preaching  one  doctrine  and  praetisiog 
anothor.  Whether  it  be  that  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Fillmore 
have  antagonized  each  other  upon  this  question,  Mr.  Webster 
favoring  and  Mr.  Fillmore  opposing  a  general  »yst«m  of  foreign 
Intervention  for  oommeroial  ends,  we  are  not  quite  able  to  de- 
termine. It  may  be  that  both  of  these  executive  heads  have 
been  divided  each  against  himself ;  favoring  one  thing  in  theory 
and  another  in  practice.  The  general  protest  of  Mr.  Fillmore, 
in  the  message  of  Deoember  '52,  is  directed  against  Interven- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  European,  and  in  general  against  the 
Bnropean  system  of  maintaining  what  is  called  a  balance  of 
power. 

Against  Republican  Propsgandism  he  also  directs  an  urgent 
appeal,  and  the  general  impression  made  by  the  entire  protest 
is  contradictory  to  the  practice  of  the  government  in  the  instanoa 
above  named. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  by  the  friends  of  Mr,  Webster  and 
Mr.  Fillmore,  in  defenoe  of  the  message,  and  of  the  letter  of  in- 
fltructions  to  Mr.  Walsh,  which  we  have  already  quoted,  that 
they  do  not  declare  themselves  in  so  many  words  against  what 
may  be  styled  the  English  oommercial  policy,  which  combines 
conquest  with  enterprises  of  trade,  and  clears  the  way  for  the 
merchant  by  armed  negociation,  and  the  seizure  of  command- 
ing positions,  like  the  fortresses  of  Gibraltar,  Aden,  and  St. 
Helena.  The  friends  of  these  statesmen  will  positively  assure 
Qs,  that  theydid  not  by  any  means  intend  toestablish  a  syst«m 
of  oommeroial  enterprise  for  the  United  States,  not  only  in  its 
extent,  but  in  its  policy.  The  mind  of  the  writer  of  tlus  arti- 
cle, however  clearly  it  may  seem  to  itself  to  have  conceived 
the  true  bearings  of  this  formidable  topic,  will  not  be  able 
to  command  words  or  sentences  at  all  adequate  to  its  develop- 
ment. We  seem  to  have  discovered  in  the  President's  Message, 
and  the  letter  of  instructions  to  Mr.  Walsh,  the  germs  of  a 
commercial  policy  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. If  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party  shall  succeed,  in  spite 
of  all  obstacles,  in  re-organizing  their  scattered  forces,  h  witt 
3>e  necessary  for  them  to  remodel  their  political  system  ;  they 
will  find  the  seeds  of  that  system  in  the  two  documents  which 
we  have  now  under  review.  Humanitarian  protests  on  the  one 
eide,  for  the  more  effectual  deluding  of  the  public  mind,  Brit- 
ish commercial  policy  on  the  other,  as  a  guide  of  public  aotioa ; 
propagandism,  in  every  shape,  following  npon  the  footsteps  of 
oommeroial  enterprise ;   last  of  all,  Aboiitiooism,  the  seoret 
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eooroe  and  spring,  the  red  heart's  blood  of  propagandism,  eo\- 
oring  all  their  actions  and  secretly  swaying  every  oounolL 
Sach  will  be  the  grand  •ootliDes  of  the  opposition  policy,  seen 
clearly  to  the  praotised  eye  through  all  disguises  ;  now  passive, 
now  active,  now  intelligent  and  cool,  retiring  upon  legal  de- 
fences, and  behind  constitutional  barriers,  and  again  bounding 
forward,  with  a  ferocious  energy,  to  seize  the  opportanities  of 
power,  and  avail  itself  of  the  errors  of  Demooraoy. 

The  errors  of  Demooraoy  I  All  men  are  fallible,  not  less  so  the 
masses  of  the  people.  Taken  as  one  man  the  country  is  right; 
and  he  was  a  true  patriot  who  said  "my  country  right  or 
wrong,"  for  the  intelligence  of  the  entire  nation  cannot  go 
wrong.  The  people  who  lead  the  vanguard  of  progress  and 
civilization,  who  exeonte  the  last  counsels  of  heavenly  wisdom, 
and  offer  themselves  to  perform  the  highest  will  of  the  divine 
justice,  cannot  ever  be  entirely  and  utterly  wrong  ;  but  parties 
may  be,  and  are  subject,  as  all  men  know,  to  errors  of  delu- 
sions which  render  them  for  a  time  nnvrortby  to  govern  the 
nation.  To  retain  the  first  power  of  the  American  Continent; 
the  democratic  party  muat  eschew  the  errors  of  its  predeoessora 
with  a  jealous  care,  as  that  with  which  it  would  avoid  the  most 
pernicious  doctrines  of  its  antagonists. 

The  democratic  party  has  set  its  foot  upon  the  doctrine  of 
Intorvenlion  ;  has  condemned  it  as  pernicious  and  destructive ; 
has  detected  and  exposed  its  nnconstitntionality ;  has  again 
and  again  affirmed  Its  conviction,  that  in  every  possible  shade 
of  meaning  the  Constitution  of  Union  is  a  document  of  non- 
intervention. 

To  stand  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  epoch,  and  to  be 
compelled,  with  labor  of  brain  and  anxiety  of  soul,  to  elioit 
from  the  chaos  of  spoken  and  printed  opinions,  and  from  the 
great  facts  of  the  day,  the  tines  of  political  truth,  shaping  ao 
argoment  for  the  future,  is  a  task  almost  too  heavy  for  the  heart 
of  man  to  endure  ;  bnt  with  the  help  of  God  and  of  good  angels, 
and  a  firm  reliance  upon  the  genius  and  destiny  of  the  great 
Republic,  let  not  one  man  but  a  thousand,  strive  to  ^ape 
out  in  his  interior  conscience  the  picture  of  a  just  and  glorious 
future ;  a  fnture  uf  commerce  with  its  golden  prosperity,  o{ 
faithful  industry  turning  the  force  of  millions  upon  the  rude 
snbstanoes  of  the  earth,  to  work  therefrom  ease  and  comfort 
for  the  human  race.  A  future  of  power  irresistible,  bursting 
through  ell  the  feeble  barriers  of  despotism ;  brushing  away 
unconsciously  the  cobwebs  of  foreign  diplomacy ;  rolling  its  ea- 
onooaa  tide  of  population  over  all  the  artificial  barrier*  set 
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against  it  and  drawn  around  it  by  the  fears  of  despotism ;  car- 
rying with  it  everywhere,  arms  irresistible,  but  because  irre* 
sistible,  rarely  employed ;  and  if  the  madness,  the  ignoranoe, 
or  the  vanity  of  foreign  powers,  shall  dare  to  dash  themselves 
against  the  slow-moving  but  tremendous  obstacle, — riding  over 
and  crushing  them  down,  onoe  and  forever.  What  need  for  such 
a  people,  with  such  infinite  resources  of  vitality  and  power,  to 
adopt  the  strategic  and  subtle  policy  of  an  ancient  and  feeble 
empire,  poised  at  this  very  moment  upon  the  edge  of  an  abyss 
of  revolutions.  All  that  is  excellent  in  the  soienoe,  the  litera< 
ture  and  the  wisdom  of  England,  we  have  appropriated,  and 
shall  continue  to  absorb.  Her  political  maxims,  her  policy  and 
conqnest,  her  aristocratic  regime,  her  domestic  and  foreign  op- 
pression, we  have  rejeoted,  and  will  still  reject.  The  Commer- 
cial policy  of  England  will  never  be  the  rule  of  democratic  pro- 
gress. Like  the  majestic  pine,  that  strikes  its  roots  among  the 
summit  rooks  of  the  mountain,  and  lifts  its  magnificent  head 
among  the  clouds  of  heaven, — concentrating  our  strength,  we 
have  raised  ourselves  to  a  glorions  eminence ;  not  by  reaching  out 
and  grasping  parasitioally,  and  spreading  ourselves  with  a  feeble 
and  vicious  expansion,  like  a  huge  vine  encircling  the  globe 
with  its  folds,  and  fastening  itself  here  and  there  from  point  to 
point  along  the  shores  of  the  continents.  , 

A  more  effectual  system  of  aggrandizement  than  ours,  the 
world  has  not  yet  seen;  for  we  expand  by  aSinity;  neighbors 
become  friends;  friends  become  brothers;  brother  republics 
enter  with  us  into  the  glorious  system  of  the  union.  If  we  fight, 
it  is  not  to  conquer  but  to  convince — our  very  wars  are  god- 
sends to  our  enemies.  We  colonize  by  assimilation ;  we  assimi- 
late not  to  enslave,  but  to  enrich  and  to  set  free.  Men  talk  of 
the  conquest  of  Mexico  ;  it  will  not  be  a  conquest ;  it  will  t)e  an 
influence  extended  over  that  State  to  convert  a  social  chaos  into 
a  system  of  political  order  and  industrial  prosperity.  Five 
years  ago  California  was  almost  a  wilderness;  we  conquered 
California  ?  No  ;  we  did  not  conquer  her,  nor  have  we  conquer- 
ed anything.  But  as  with  a  protecting  arm  we  encircled,  and 
oheri^ed,  and  restored,  and  civilized,  and  enriched, — and  con- 
verted the  most  insignificant  of  provinces  into  a  wealthy  and 
powerful  sovereignty,— so  we  shall  continue  to  do,  until  the 
entire  continent  and  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic  are  united  in  a. 
glorious  and  immortal  fellowship. 

Turning  from  such  thonght-s  to  the  subject  of  this  article, 

a  paltering  negooiation,  a  feeble  and  fruitless  attempt  to  ao- 
oomplish  tiirough  the    intervention  of  two  powerfal  nations 
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leagued  always  against  ns  either  as  rivals  or  as  enemies ; — the 
spectacle  of  a  great  republic,  able  at  a  word  to  create  a  navy 
and  an  army  that  could  resist  the  united  shook  of  Europe  ; — tha 
spectacle  of  the  exeoutive  head  of  this  republio  of  twenty  mil- 
lions  of  armed  freemen,  standing  timidly  and  respectfully  be- 
hind the  backs  of  France  and  England,  not  daring  to  express 
its  own  wishes,  and  hoping  that  they  might  do  wrong,  in  order 
that  itself  might  profit  by  the  wrong  !  The  famous  Secretary, 
the  so-styled  greatest  man  of  all  his  time,  waiting  to  make 
cats-paws  of  the  two  naval  powers,  for  fear  of  violating  a  sen- 
timeat  in  open  day,  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  practice 
of  his  Executive  Head,  he  must  have  held  in  seoret  contempt. 
It  is  painful,  it  is  ridiculous  :  more  than  that,  it  is  wrong :  it 
is  not  the  way,  and  we  know  it.  Every  practical  man  with 
a  sound  heart  and  a  clear  head,  knows  that  this  is  not  the  way 
to  deal  with  our  neighbors  : — knows  that  European  diplomacy 
is  not  to  be  a  means  of  republican  progress,  but  always  det- 
rimental  to  it.  We  are  bidden  to  avoid  entangling  alliances  ; 
and  if  the  precept  in  the  days  of  Washington,  was  a  maxim  of 
the  highest  political  wisdom,— as  doubtless  it  wa8,-^in  these 
days  it  isstill  more  necessaryto  be  observed.  What  a  ridiculous 
parade  of  force,  a  joint  oommission  of  the  three  powers  of 
Prance,  England,  and  the  United  States,  gently  to  persuade, 
and  by-and-bye  slightly  to  menace,  a  miserable  negro  chief- 
tain, the  self-made  captain  and  despot  of  a  Horde  of  ferocious 
black  savages,  whose  grandfathers  murdered  their  masters, 
and  whose  fathers  murdered  their  brothers,  and  who  cannot 
hve  in  the  atmosphere  of  an  educated  and  humane  white  man : 
who  as  perfectly  hate  and  abhor,  and  would  as  readily  exter- 
minate every  white  man,  as  would  their  ancestors  in  the  jun- 
gles of  Africa.  Here  is  a  war  of  extermination  carried  on  by 
this  negro  savage  and  his  sensual  followers,  a  few  thousands 
in  number,  against  a  colony  of  European  descent ;  and  it  has 
become  necessary  for  three  great  empires  to  despatch  a  joint 
commission,  and  to  carry  on  negociations  month  after  month  : 
and  why  was  all  this  necessary  ?  why  could  not  one  of  these 
powers  have  stepped  forward  and  with  a  touch  of  its  finger 
have  settled  this  ridiculous  brawl  7  In  the  principles  of  pub- 
lie  law,  to  menace- is  to  strike.  Ur.  Walsh,  the  American 
minister,  was  instructed  to  menace  the  savage  chieftain  of 
Hayti ;  and  this  menace  was  to  be  so  couched  as  to  make  it- 
self wait  upon  the  action  of  England  and  Franoe.  England 
and  Franoe  were  virtually  given  the  initiative,  but  their  inter- 
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vention  was  sanctioned  by  our  government.  If  it  was  right  to 
•anction  their  action,  it  was  right  to  do  as  they  have  done. 

And  now  what  have  been  the  oonsequenoea  of  this  joint  ao- 
tion  of  the  three  powers  ?  The  United  States  entered  into  an 
entangling  alliance  with  France  and  England,  in  a  very  small, 
petty,  and  ridiculons  way,  to  maintain  a  very  petty  and  con- 
temptible balance  of  power  between  an  African  despot  and  a 
Spanish  colony. 

The  subject  grows  clearer  as  we  advance.  Has  not  the 
reader  already  anticipated  what  we  have  to  say  if  we  proceed 
in  a  consistent  order  of  argument.  Is  he  now  disturbed  and 
angry  because  one  of  the  three  parties  to  the  menace  at  Forte 
an  Frince,  has  followed  up  the  menace  by  lodging  his  ships  of 
war  in  the  harbor  of  Samana  t  Is  the  reader  satisfied  with 
the  negociations  of  the  present  administrations  in  regard  to 
San  Domingo,  and  remains  he  dissatisfied  and  discomposed 
because  the  Emperor  of  France,  the  leader,  in  point  of  fact,  in 
these  negociations,  has  carried  them  out  in  the  spirit  and  the 
letter,  by  an  aimed  occupation  of  Dominioa  ? 

If  it  is  true  as  rumored,  that  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon 
has  taken  possession  of  a  portion  of  San  Domingo,  it  will  not 
be  in  the  power  of  the  present  administration  of  the  United 
Stat«s  to  dislodge  him.  The  instructions  of  Mr.  "Webster  to 
Hr.  Walsh,  our  agent  in  the  negociations  at  Forte  aa  Frince, 
are  a  clear  and  perfect  example  of  what  is  meant  by  an  en- 
tangling alliance,  and  the  first  fruit  of  the  entanglement 
is  witnessed  in  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind,  when  we 
learn  from  the  newspapers,  though  as  yet  with  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  faot,  that  the  eastern  harbors  of  San  Domingo 
are  occupied  by  the  French,  and  that  the  entire  naval  power  of 
the  French  empire  will  be  brought,  if  necessary,  to  maintain 
the  occupation.  This  is  the  first  step  of  the  entauglement  into 
which  we  have  been  drawn  by  the  misnamed  science  and  wis- 
dom of  an  exploded  and  idle  diplomacy. 

What  will  be  the  next  step  of  the  entanglement  ?  The  trap 
laid  for  our  government  by  the  French  Emperor  was  one  into 
which  the  administration  fell  as  easily  as  into  a  pit-fall ;  and 
it  cannot  get  out.  The  second  step,  it  may  be,  is  a  protest  on 
the  part  of  our  government  against  the  occupation.  In  reply 
to  our  protest,  the  French  Emperor  wilt  remind  us,  that,  for  a 
length  of  time,  negociations  were  carried  on  by  the  three  com- 
mia-^ioners  appointed  by  the  three  maritime  powers  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war  between  the  black  and  white  races  in  San  Do- 
mingo.    This  war  having  for  its  object,  first,  the  subjugation. 
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and  seoood,  the- ex  term!  nation  of  the  white,  oreole,  and  mu- 
latto inhabitaatsof  the  Eastern  portion,  constituting  two-thirds 
of  that  island  : — that  our  government,  in  a  letter  of  instruotions 
to  its  agent,  put  forward  a  high  phi  la  nth  ro  pica  1  motive,  as 
the  first  and  best  argument  in  favor  of  the  alliance,  the  inter- 
veDtion,  the  menace,  and  the  war : — that  our  commissioner 
was  bidden,  in  effect,  to  wait  upon  the  action  of  the  two  other 
maritime  powers;  virtually  to  follow  thmr  lead,  and  to  throw 
apon  them  the  responsibility  of  final  action.  He  will  further 
urge,  and  with  reason,  that  when  the  motive  of  an  interven- 
tion is  pure  and  philanthropical,  men  are  not  obliged  to  wait 
apon  the  action  of  others.  He  will  say,  and  with  truth,  the 
combination  of  three  naval  powers  for  the  attainment  of 
snch  an  object,  was  altogether  a  superfluous  expenditure  of 
influence  :  that  if  it  was  right  for  three  powers  to  accomplish 
this  philanthropical  purpose,  it  was  right  for  one  to  accomplish 
it  when  the  others  lagged  behind  :  that  if  the  American  peopla 
are  offended,  when  a  French  army  takes  possession  of  Dominica 
and  proceeds  to  corner  and  exterminate  the  savage  inhabitanta 
of  Hayti,  the  greater  is  their  folly.  Philanthropists  oaght  not 
to  be  jealous  of  philanthropists  ;  they  ought  rather  to  express 
their  joy  that  there  is  one  civilized  power  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  who  will  do  alone  what  all  three  were  afraid  to  do  to- 
gether. 

To  the  reader  who  is  simply  unversed  in  the  wiles  and  ca- 
prices of  foreign  diplomacy,  and  still  more  ignorant  of  that 
bastard  diplomacy  which  is  practised  by  a  certain  class  of 
American  politicians, — who  are  impressed  with  too  excessive  a 
reverence  for  the  usages  of  monarchies, — the  pretence  of  philan- 
throphy  will  seem  a  very  extraordinary  one,  when  he  observes 
three  mighty  empires  combined  for  the  accomplishment  of  snoh 
a  very  petty  and  suspicious  feat  of  beneficence  as  the  pacifica- 
tion of  Solouque.  Solouque  the  negro,  Solouque  the  talented 
barbarian,  Solouque  the  illiterate  despot,  Solouque  who,  out 
of  office,  will  be  the  leader  of  a  gang  of  forest  thieves,  in- 
festing the  farms  of  Dominica ;  this  Solouque,  now  called 
Emperor  Faustin,  the  dark  image  of  Louis  Napoleon,  in- 
stinctive imitator  of  European  governments  as  he  is — for  the 
wisdom  of  a  government,  founded  upon  force,  brings  all  intel- 
lects to  one  level,  and  imposes  an  eqnal  dignity  upon  an  Em- 
peror of  France  and  a  robber  chief  of  Hayti. — Solouque,  the 
hater  of  white  men,  is  as  naturally  well  gifted  with  the  cun- 
ning and  craft  of  diplomacy  as  any  younger  son  of  Downing 
Street.     Philanthropy  is  to  him  an  ides  of  eloquence,  and  do- 
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thing  more  ;  it  has  no  substance  ;  no  ground  in  nature  or 
reality.  He  has  been  told,  doubtless,  that  he  is  himself  a 
philanthropist,  being  the  assertor  of  a  certain  antagonism  be- 
tween the  black  and  white  races ;  and  when  philanthropy  oofnes 
in,  stern  foremost,  in  a  letter  of  instructions  given  by  an  Ame- 
rican Secretary  of  State,  for  his  guidance  in  a  hostile  negocia- 
tion,  the  dark  Emperor  doubtless  appreciates  at  its  full  value 
the  tender  and  beneficent  pretense. 

Three  powers,  the  first  in  the  world,  meet  together  for  the 
pvcification  of  Sotouque.  Ttoo  powers,  England  and  the 
United  States,  met  together  for  the  pacification  of  Nicaragua 
and  Costa  Rica.  Why  is  it  necessary  that  so  many  powerful 
nations  should  engage  in  such  small  affairs  ?  Why  are  they  so 
jealous  for  an  equal  influence  in  the  negooiations  ?  What  is 
die  object  of  this  mighty  stir,  this  vast  expense,  this  river  of 
ooirespondenoe,  pouring  its  sluggish  and  dishonest  tide  over  the 
fair  face  of  truth  and  nature  ?  Why  negooiate  at  all  ?  Why 
interfere— why  intervene  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  a  politioal 
intervention,  its  spring,  its  merit,  its  final  oause  ? 

In  regard  to  transactions  of  diplomacy  and  intervention, 
nine  hundred  men  in  a  thousand  are  mere  children,  not  because 
the  knowledge  is  difficult  of  attainment,  bat  because  when 
they  have  attained  it,  they  are  not  aware  of  its  substance  and 
value.  A  boy  of  ten  years  old  may  read  over  a  correspondence 
of  Haytian  diplomacy  and  understand  the  drift  and  logic  of  the 
whole,  but  having  no  power  or  influence  beyond  his  school- 
mates, he  fails  to  respect  his  own  opinion.  Such,  however,  is 
not  the  case,  or  ought  not  to  be  the  case  with  American  citi- 
zens ;  it  is  a  duty  which  every  citizen  owes  to  the  republic,  to 
form  a  definite  opinion,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  and  to 
express  it  without  reserve,  no  matter  how  crude  or  hasty  the 
conclusion  may  be.  If  he  knows  but  a  part,  let  him  express 
that  positively  and  without  reserve  ;  for  he  thereby  does  more 
service  to  the  state,  infinitely  more  service,  than  by  voting  in  a 
political  substitute  who  will  form  and  express  opinions  in  his 
etead.  If  every  man  in  America  did  his  duty  in  this  respect, 
governments  would  conform  to  the  will  of  the  people  in  every 
least  particular.  The  majority  of  minds,  or  rather  the  greatest 
force  of  intelligence,  would  then  be  the  ruling  power,  and  we 
should  hear  no  more  of  European  diplomacy,  of  triple  interven- 
tions, and  philanthropioal  reasons  thrust  stern  on,  in  a  letter 
of  iostruotions,  for  the  pacification  of  a  negro  chief. 

If  the  reader  is  not  already  weary  of  our  perpetual  return  to 
the  question,  "  what  end  is  there  to  be  accomplished  by  the  jeaU 
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ons  thrnsting  ia  of  so  many  diplomatio  foroes  together,  for  the 
aooompliahment  of  so  trifling  an  end  as  the  paoification  of  Hayti, 
Costa  Rica,  or  Mosqueto?"  we  venture  once  more  to  pronounce 
the  coQclusioD,  that  the  interference  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
affairs  of  these  three  little  anarohial  figments  of  States,  is  B 
piece  merely  of  imperial  impertinence  offensive  to  the  dignity 
of  this  republio,  but  for  which  our  own  rulers  are  especially  and 
almost  wholly  to  blame.  If  lett  are  to  adopt  a  policy  of  iuter- 
veDtioD  anil  of  menace,  in  regard  to  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and 
the  fictitious  and  transitory  governments  of  Solouque  and  the 
Mosqueto  Indians  ;  we  say  if  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  ns — 
and  it  appears  to  be  so— then  let  France  and  England  stand 
aside,  and  let  the  people  of  America  manage  their  own  affairs 
in  their  own  way.  Why  draw  on  two  jealous  rivals  to  mix 
themselves  in  negociations  vital  to  the  integrity  of  onr  system  ? 
But  to  be  explicit.  12  is  very  well  known  to  that  part  of  the 
community  who  read  the  history  of  lesser  States,  that  the  more 
intelligent  inhabitants  of  San  Somingo,  the  republicans  whose 
offices  are  filled  by  white  men  of  European  descent,  have  been 
endeavoring,  for  many  years,  to  colonize  their  end  of  the  island, 
which  is  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  with  a  population  of  white 
laborers.  7here  is  a  gentleman  now  living  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  a  lawyer,  of  good  standing  in  his  profession,  and  with 
whom  the  authors  of  this  article  are  personally  acquainted, 
who  was  occupied  for  a  long  period  of  time  with  the  public  af- 
&ir8  of  Dominica,  in  the  endeavor  to  colonize,  at  the  express 
desire  of  its  inhabitants,  the  waste  lands  of  Dominica  with  a 
free  and  intelligent  white  population. 
'  Under  a  government  truly  representing  the  interests  of  the 
great  republican  continent,  white  subjects  from  the  United 
States  wonld  long  ago  have  been  established  on  the  fertile  and 
valuable  island  of  San  Domingo,  and  cordially  received  and  hos- 
pitably entertained  and  established  by  the  republicans  of 
Dominica.  Had  this  been  accomplished,  there  would  have 
been  no  necessity  for  a  triple-headed  diplomatic  mission,  to  be 
ridiculously  exploded  in  the  end  ;  one  member,  and  that  the 
least  conscientious,  grasping  under  fair  pretences  at  the  func- 
tions of  the  two  osiers.  The  war  ships  of  Louis  Napojeon 
would  not  now  be,  as  it  is  said  they  are,  anchored  in  the  harbor 
of  Samane,  withthe  additional  rumor, — to  put  fire  into  the  veins 
of  every  American, — that  the  imperial  trickster  intends  thereto 
maintain  his  position,  if  necessary,  with  the  whole  naval  force 
of  a  nation  which  has  chosen  to  name  itself  an  Empire ;  by 
that  name,  and  by  all  otlier  acts,  at  home  and  abroad,  express- 
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ing  its  resolution  to  become,  in  earnest,  what  in  sport  and  pa- 
geant  it  has  named  itself. 

And  now  certain  wiseacres  will  start  np  and  say,  ]et  French- 
men and  Englishmen  make  conquests,  and  what  you  will ;  we, 
the  good  honest  people  of  America,  will  miad  our  own  business, 
and  let  oar  neighbors  alone  j  all  which  is  very  stout,  and  honest 
and  virtuoos  to  say,  were  it  only  true  and  practicable ;  were  it 
only  the  fact  that  we  had  not  already  committed  ourselves  to 
a  ditTerent  system.  Two  systems  of  territorial  extension  al- 
ready prevail  among  us,  and  absorb  the  whole  attention  of  our 
rulers  ;  the  one,  a  miserable  diplomatio  procedure  of  illegitimate 
Enropean  origin,  failing  always  on  the  brink  of  achievement. 
This  is  the  shadow  ;  let  us  now  look  at  the  substance.  What 
has  Democracy  done  for  the  Union  ?  It  has  created  republic 
after  republic.  It  has  swelled  the  number  of  the  sovereignties 
firom  fifteen  to  thirty-two,  and  it  will  not  stop  until  the  conti- 
nent and  the  islands  are  our  own.  Democracy  has  achieved 
these  brilliant  triumphs  by  taking  such  steps  forward  as  men 
approve  and  heaven  sanotions;  steps,  in  which  strength  and 
wisdom  have  equally  impelled  and  guided.  Democracy  has 
colonized  the  continent  with  republicans,  and  in  that  way  it 
has  built  up  State  after  State,  and  it  will  go  on  erecting  sov- 
ereignty beyond  sovereignty.  It  has  not  done  this  by  inviting 
the  joint  intervention  of  European  powers  but  it  has  jealously 
and  even  fiercely  excluded  those  powers  from  all  participation 
in  a  progress  which  thoy  admire  and  abhor. 

Fortunately,  or  rather  providentially,  with  us,  the  days  of 
feeble  and  entangling  diplomacy  are  passing  away.  Every 
degree  and  every  order  of  talent  lies  open  to  the  choice  of  the 
excellent  Head  elect  of  the  in-coming  administration.  It  will 
be  his  high  and  salutary  function,  not  only  to  purify  the  party 
itself,  by  excluding  from  power  and  influence  all  ttiose  whose 
radical  agitations  have  disoiganized  and  weakened  the  party, 
but  to  intrust  the  management  of  our  foreign  relations  to  tried 
men,  able  and  willing  to  repel  the  ambitious  intermeddling  of 
ibreign  powers  in  the  affairs  of  the  Union  and  the  Continent. 
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MR.  CASS'S  RESOLUTIONS 

FOR    THE    RE-ESTABLISHUENT   OF    THE    MONROE    DOCTRIm. 

It  has  been  predicted  by  acnte  politicians  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years,  that  the  next  Demooratio  AdminiatratioD 
would  find  itself  Mitirely  occupied  with  the  foreign  relatioua  of 
the  Uuited  Sates.  The  prediction  seems  aboat  to  be  verified. 
If  the  resolutions  of  Ur.  Cass,  which  are  to  be  discussed  in  the 
Senate  a  few  days  hence,  (to-day  is  the  8th  of  January)  are 
adopted  by  a  sufficient  majority,  we  reach  the  turning  point 
so  long  predicted,  when  the  Central  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  to  assume  its  natural  and  legitimate  fuuotions  as 
Democratic  head  and  director  of  republioan  affairs  upon  this 
continent.  The  fact  that  the  most  prudent  and  experienced 
members  of  the  demooratio  party  have  taken  the  lead  in  this 
important  movement,  while  at  the  same  time  they  have  de- 
nounced the  doctrines  of  the  Red  Republicans  and  the  disciples 
of  Kossuth,  and  set  down  a  crushing  foot  upon  Filibosterism, 
is  a  sign  of  political  progress,  and  a  proof  of  vigor  and  saga- 
city in  the  leaders  of  Democracy,  which  ought  to  bring  home 
delight  and  satisfaction  to  all  who  are  sincerely  interested  in 
the  prosperity  of  our  glorious  Union.  Our  glorious  Union ! 
vrords  hereafter  to  have  a  much  livelier  significance  than  hither- 
to. Occupied  for  a  long  period  of  years  in  the  discussion  of 
onr  internal  policy,  we  have  neglected  to  exercise  the  primary 
functions  of  our  national  Government.  Almost  simnltaneoas 
with  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Cass,  was  the  call  for  information 
touching  the  Clayton  end  Bnlwer  treaty.  Having  but  a  small 
space  left  us,  we  cannot  in  the  present  number  of  this  Journal 
discuss,  at  fnU  length,  the  merits  or  demerits  of  that  remark- 
able document.  It  is  a  subject  which  we  have  reserved  for 
onr  succeeding  number ;  but  as  time  presses,  and  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  the  nation  has  already  begun  to  manifest  itself  in  the 
direction  of  Nicaragua,  we  shall  lose  no  time  inlaying  before 
onr  readers  a  few  considerations  and  suggestions,  which  may 
serve  as  guides  to  them,  and  direct  their  attention  upon  the  most 
important  points  to  be  considered  in  the  interim. 

The  Clayton  and  Bulwer  treaty  was  a  kind  of  national  ap- 
pendix to  the  charter  of  the  inter-ooeanio  canal.  ,This  canal,  it 
was  supposed  by  oar  legislators  and  citizens,  would  not  be  ex- 
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olasively  an  American  work.  Without  muoh  refleotioD  upon 
the  subject,  statesmen  and  men  of  business  have  oome  to  the 
conclusion  thai  a  ship  oanal  connecting  the  Atlantio  with  the 
Pacific,  throngh  the  river  San  Juan  and  the  lake  of  Nicaragua, 
would  be  a  work  of  equal  interest  to  all  maritime  powers.  It 
was  not  generally  known  at  that  time,  that  the  interests  of 
Q-reat  Britain  and  of  France  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  es- 
tablishment  of  this  new  route  of  commerce.  English  capital, 
it  was  imagined,  would  be  invested  in  a  work  condacive  to  the 
advancement  of  English  interest ;  and  a  supposition  still  more 
absurd,  namely,  that  the  naval  forces  of  O-reat  Britain,  and 
all  ber  vast  political  influence  in  Central  America,  wonid  be  em- 
ployed for  the  protection  end  advancement  of  the  work,  was  . 
aeriously  entertained  by  Whig  statesmen  in  the  cabiueta  of 
General  Taylor  and  of  Mr.  Fillmore. 

The  late  refusal  of  the  London  millionaires  to  advance  their 
capital  or  their  infiuenoe  toward  the  completion  of  a  canal  to 
be  hereafter  exclusively  American,  and  beneficial  to  American 
commerce  in  direct  rivalry  with  that  of  England  and  of  F  ranee, 
ought  not  to  have  excited  the  surprise  of  statesmen  and  poli- 
ticians of  this  country.  We  shall  by-and>bye  take  occasion  tA 
show,  by  documentary  and  geographical  proofs,  that  the  British 
G-overnment  have  been  intent,  from  the  very  beginning,  upon 
the  delay,  and  if  possible  the  prohibition  of  the  work. 

The  meet  remarkable,  however,  of  all  the  movements,  poli- 
tioal  or  diplomatic,  connected  with  the  great  inter-oceahio  pro- 
ject, was  tiaa  famous  or  rather  the  infamous  Clayton  and  6ul- 
wer  treaty.  By  this  treaty,  of  which  Mr.  Clayton,  May  7th 
1650,  writes  ib&t  its  "object  is  to  secure  the  protection  of  the 
British  Q-overnment  to  the  Nioaraguan  canal,"  the  first  provi- 
taon  is,  that  neither  nation  should  occupy  or  fortify  points  ap- 
on  the  coast  of  Nicaragua,  or  in  an  other  way  aggress  "  to  the 
detriment  of  the  proposed  canal."  We  have  not  before  ns  at 
this  moment  a  copy  of  the  treaty  itself;  and  we  are  forced  to 
conclude  that  many  members  of  the  Senate  were  in  the  same 
predicament  daring  the  debates  of  Wednesday  the  6th  of  Jan- 
uary ;  for  not  one  of  them  spoke  exactly  to  the  point,  or  sug- 
gested the  most  important  feature  of  the  treaty,  which  is,  that 
all  its  provisions  turned  upon  the  construction  of  the  canal. 
Words  equivalent  to  those  italicized  above,  are  introduced  into 
the  treaty  at  its  close,  invalidating  the  entire  instrument  as  far 
as  it  may  have  been  intended  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  the 
Monroe  dootrina.  Let  the  reader  who  busies  himself  with  the 
examinatioQ  o(  the  Clayton  and  Balwer  treaty,  bear  constantly 
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in  mind  the  faot,  that  the  treaty  itself  is  not  a  general  asser- 
tion of  a  priooiple ;  that  it  is  merely  a  joint  agreement  on  the 
part  of  England  and  the  United  States,  not  to  occupy  or  for- 
tify any  portion  of  Nicaragua  in  such  a  manner  as  to  infloenoo 
or  to  prevent  the  construction  of  the  canal. 

Such  being  the  spirit  of  the  Clayton  and  Bulwer  treaty,  it 
is  a  matter  of  very  little  consequence  whether  it  did  or  did  not 
include  British  Honduras  or  the  State  of  Honduras,  or  the 
Island  of  Ruatan,  or  any  other  part  of  the  territory  imjnstly 
seized  of  late  years  by  Great  Britain,  and  at  present  held 
possession  of  by  her  in  defiance  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and 
the  will,  interest,  and  honor  of  the  Amerioan  people. 

The  remarkable  error  which  has  prevailed  in  the  public  mind 
since  the  publication  of  the  Clayton  and  Balwer  treaty,  that  be- 
cause  that  treaty  contained  the  words  "  shall  not  occupy,  for- 
tify, &c.,"  has  served  to  delay  until  the  present  moment  the 
reaasertion,  by  the  nnitod  voice  of  the  American  people,  the 
great  doctrine  of  Democracy,  that  foreign  nations  shall  not  be. 
permitted  to  oconpy  or  fortify  points  upon  the  American  oonti- 
nent.  It  serves  to  show  how  inaccurately  treaties  ^re  read, 
and  with  what  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature  they  are 
constructed.  The  imprecations  of  a  publisher  and  a  printer 
forbid  us  at  this  moment  from  laying  before  our.  readers  the 
treaty  itself,  with  all  its  involutions  ;  nor  have  we  room  more 
than  to  stete  the  leading  points  of  our  position  in  regard  to  it. 

Insisting  a  third  time  in  this  brief  space  that  the  Clayton 
and  Bulwer  treaty  not  only  fails  to  establish,  but  actually  im- 
pairs the  force  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  therefore  of  the 
united  will  and  opinion  of  the  Amerioan  people,  insisting  that 
it  is  a  species  of  alliance  "  entangling"  us  with  Great  Britain 
in  the  affair  of  the  canal,  and  making  us,  in  faot,  a  party  to 
our  own  mischief  and  disgrace ;  we  propose  to  lay  before  our 
readers  a  general  system  of  atteck  upon  the  spirit  and  design 
of  all  treaties  of  this  class,  making  this  one  an  example  for  tite 
benefit  of  the  rest. 

It  was  the  policy  of  Washington  to  withdraw  this  nati<Ht  from 
all  entangling  alliances  with  the  European  powers.  Already 
in  two  remarkable  instences,  one  of  which  we  have  developed 
at  large,  namely — the  pacificBtion  of  San  Domingo  and  the 
agreement  with  regard  to  the  Nicaragnan  canal,  this  grand  and 
neoessary  injunction  has  been  seriously  and  dangeroasly  vio- 
lated by  a  ^lig  administration. 

"  We  conceive  it  to  be  the  eminent  duty  of  a  Q-oremment," 
Bays  a  writer  upon  this  topic,  "  to  procare  advantages  firU 
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for  its  own  people,  and  for  those  of  another  country  only  when 
they  are  not  a  direct  and  dangerona  rival."  Ur.  Everett,  with 
more  sagacity  than  we  had  ever  anticipated  from  a  whig  of  his 
school,  has  very  properly  declared  that  the  condition  and  fate 
of  Cuba  is  aa  American  question.  We,  with  equal  confidence, 
are  able  to  pronounce  the  condition  of  Nicaragua  to  be  most 
peonliarly  an  American  question.  It  was  a  very  weak  and 
silly  vanity  on  oar  part,  to  imagine  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  Asiatic  and  Pacific  trade,  was  a  matter  of  \ 
such  deep  and  philanthropic  interest  to  Great  Britain,  that  she 
wonld  lend  us  her  ships  of  war  and  her  diplomacy  to  aid  in 
its  extension.  It  is  geographically  impassible  that  the  Asiatia~l 
trade  of  England  should  enter  the  Facifio  by  apy  one  of  these 
Isthmus  routes  ;  and  least  of  all  by  the  ship  canal  of  Nicaragua. 
Had  Hr.  Clayton  known,  at  the  time  when  this  treaty  was 
agitated,  that  the  merchants  and  statesmen  of  England  were 
hostile,  by  a  necessity  of  nature  and  circumstance,  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  canal  of  Nicaragua,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  to  the 
establishment  of  any  connection  whatever  between  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  oceans,  would  he  have  allowed  himself  to  be 
led  away  by  the  philanthropic  pretences  of  Palmerston  and 
Bolwer  ? 

"  The  treaty  provides  for  the  protection,"  says  Mr.  Clayton, 
"  of  this  canal  by  the  power  of  Great  Britain  ;"  but  we  now  ^ 
know  that  she  is  the  only  power  against  whom  it  was  necessary 
to  protect  the  work.  To  the  people  of  Nicaragua  it  was  of  vital 
moment  that  a  canal  or  a  railroad  should  be  completed  across 
their  territory.  To  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  it  was 
perhaps  of  more  importance  than  any  other  undertaking  of  the 
day.  Now,  in  plain  matter  of  fact,  in  the  view  of  common 
aense,  and  with  the  feeling  of  an  ordinary  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, the  sole  treaty  should  have  been  the  one  proposed  by  Mr. 
Sqnier  between  Nicaragua  and  the  United  States  ;  other  na- 
tions having  neither  part  nor  right  in  the  matter.  All  that 
we  could  or  ought  to  do  for  England  in  such  a  transaction 
was  to  remove  a  feeling  of  unkindness  by  securing  for  her  an 
equal  right  of  way,  and  equal  tolls  of  transit.  It  was  for  the 
interest  of  Nicaragua  to  make  this  canal  free  to  all  nations. 
As  it  was,  however,  Mr.  Clayton  and  Sir  Henry  Balwer  took 
the  canal,  and  virtually  the  state  of  Nicaragua,  under  their 
joint  protection,  just  aa  England  has  taken  the  Masqueto  In- 
dians under  hers,  and  Louis  Napoleon  the  Island  of  San  Do- 
mingo under  his.  Now,  if  we  have  any  brains  in  onr  head,  ao 
&t  from  establiahing  any  instance  of  Uie  Monroe  doctrine,  Mr. 
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Clayton  virtually  dismissed  that  doctrine,  and  violated  its 
vrhole  spirit  and  intention  when  he  signed  the  Clayton  and 
Bulwer  treaty. 

Can  anything  be  more  absurd  or  laughable  than  an  attempt 
00  the  part  of  an  American  Secretary  of  State,  to  secure  the 
naval  protection  of  Great  Britain  to  a  work  of  internal  im- 
provement in  a  republican  territory  on  the  American  continent. 
We  will  not  say  with  Mr.  Weller,  of  California,  that  all  the 
public  undertalvings  of  Mr.  Clayton  are  proofs  of — no  matter 
what — condition  of  the  intellect,  but  we  do  say,  that  his 
attempt  to  secure  the  protection  of  G-reat  Britain  for  a  work 
calculated  almost  solely  for  the  advancement  of  our  own  Asi- 
atic commerce  ;  for  the  openiDg  of  a  high  road  for  merchant 
vessels  between  San  Francisco  and  New-York  ;  and  finally,  for 
the  colonization  of  Nicaragua  and  adjoining  territories  with 
American  republics,  was  a  proof  either  of  transcendent  diplo- 
matic ability,  or  of — "  want  of  information." 

It  was  provided  that  neither  nation  shoald  occupy,  fortify, 
&o.  Now  this  is  the  exact  parallel  of  the  tripartite  oonven-T 
tion  proposed  by  Fiance  and  England,  for  the  isolation  of  Cuba. 
Was  it  not  absolutely  treasonable,  in  a  political  sense,  to  engage 
in  such  a  convention  with  regard  to  Nicaragua,  provided  we 
accept  Mr.  Clayton's  construction  of  the  treaty,  and  believe 
with  him  that  it  excluded  Great  Britain?  Is  it  necessary  to 
say  that  it  also  excluded  ourselves  under  Mr.  Clayton's  con- 
struction ?  Sid  Mr.  Clayton  mean  to  apply  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine to  the  American  people  ?  was  that  doctrine  intended  to 
exclude  our  colonists  ? 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  directing  Qie  attention  of  onr 
readers  upon  the  main  defects  of  the  Clayton  and  Bulwer 
treaty,  and  in  showing  the  necessity  for  its  immediate  abroga- 
tion, we  have  accomplished  our  immediate  purpose.  The  sub- 
ject is  oce  of  vast  extent,  and  of  uneqnaled  importance. 
Cuba  herself  is  not  destined  to  occupy  a  larger  share  of  public 
attention  than  Central  America.  An  irresistible  sentiment  in  ' 
favor  of  the  Monroe  deotrine,  preliminary  to  the  extension  of 
our  boundaries  by  peaceful  and  legitimate  means,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  deeper  reverence  for  the  wisdom  which  foresaw,  when  it 
commanded  us  to  avoid  entangling  alliances,  the  contingencies 
of  the  present  and  the  coming  time,  pervades  the  entire  nation. 
We  ntter  the  sentiments  not  of  a  few,  but  of  millions. 

Rather  no  alliances,  than  false  alliances.  If  we  must  be 
committed,  in  our  national  capacity,  to  political  unions  outside 
the  Federation,  reason  and  prudence  point  out  the  necessity  of 
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selecting  our  friends  and  allies  among  those  weaker  repnblican 
powers  of  the  two  American  continents,  who  eagerly  seek,  and 
are  thankful  for,  our  protection.  And  yet  eyen  in  this  direction, 
as  there  is  no  immediate  necessity  for  foreign  pledges  on  oar 
part,  so  there  should  be  no  haste  or  precipitancy  in  giving  them. 
Where  protection  is  sought,  we  must  grant  it  either  upon  the 
broad  and  general  principle  expressed  in  the  resolutions  of  Mr. 
Caas,  or  because  a  strong  and  obvions  motive  of  interest  impels 
nsto  grant  it  in  a  particular  instance.  Steady  declarations  of 
universal  sympathy  serve  only  to  gull  the  ignorant,  and  are  of 
no  practical  benefit.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  particulars,  we 
ought  to  shun  the  odium  of  hypocrisy  with  as  great  care  as 
we  avoid  the  impatation  of  weakness. 


TO  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PRESS. 

For  the  kind  and  generous  interest  manifested  by  that  por> 
tion  of  the  Democratic  Press  with  which  we  have  thus  far  nod 
the  pleasure  of  "  exchanging,"  and  for  the  influenoe  and  exer- 
tions of  many  editors  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  Review, 
we  beg  leave  to  make  our  acknowledgments.  Personal  favors 
require  a  direct  and  personal  retnm.  Delioaoy,  however,  for> 
bids  our  mentioning  the  names  of  those  influential  editors  and 
statesmen  whose  unreserved  support  has  already  given  strength 
and  prosperity  to  onr  undertaking.  We  can  only  say,  that  this 
assistance  has  stimulated  the  oonduotors  of  the  United  States 
Review  to  increased  exertions.  The  almost  unqualified  approba- 
tion of  our  democratio  friends  has  extended  our  circulation  suf- 
ficiently to  render  the  improvement  of  the  literary  and  political 
character  of  the  Review  comparatively  an  easy  task.  It  is  oar 
hope  that  the  public  opinion  will  justify  our  confidence  in  re- 
gard to  the  present  number. 

Conductors  U.  S.  Review. 
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THE  MONEOE  DOCTRINE 
THE  CLAYTON  AND  BULWER  TREATY. 


On  the  19th  of  April,  1850,  John  M.  Clayton,  Secretary  of 
State  of  tiie  United  States,  and  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer, 
Minister  at  Washington  for  G-reat  Britain,  oonolnded  a  treaty, 
by  whioh  it  was  agreed  that  neither  the  United  States  nor  Qreat 
Britain  sboald  occupy  or  fortify  any  part  of  Central  America, 
or  assome  to  exercise  any  dominion  over  the  same,  or  nse  any 
political  inflnenoe  in  or  apon  the  States  composing  the  same, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  "  any  rights  or  advantages  in  re- 
gard to  oommerce  or  navigation  through  the  said  "  Nicaragua 
abip  "  canal,  for  one  nation,  which  shall  not  be  offered  on  the 
same  terms  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other." 

Such  was  the  object  of  the  notorious  Clayton  and  Bnlwei 
treaty,  and  not, — as  many  argue  who  have  read  the  treaty  in 
too  great  haste, — the  exolnsion  of  G-reet  Britain  from  the  terri- 
tory of  Central  America.  Not  a  single  right  or  claim,  not  a 
single  project  or  usurpation  of  Great  Britain,  was  impaired  or 
restrained  by  the  document  under  discussion. 

The  hrst  Article  of  the  treaty  begins  as  follows : 

"Th«  OoverameDta  of  tin  ITnittd  BtatM  mud  arut  BrUaIn  hareb^  dedws  thrt 
mmikir  the  one  dot  tha  other  irill  erw  obtain  or  ■"«'"*-'"  fer  itaelf  taj  tatiuttr* 
control  over  the  Hid  Ship  CuuL" — 

By  this,  the  purpose  of  the  Treaty  is  indicated  ;  the  reader 
vot.  I. — vo.  in.  .    13 
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will  please  bear  it  steadily  in  mind,  as  we  ooatinne  the  qaota- 
tion,  omitting  nothing,  but  italicising  where  it  appears  neoes* 
•ary: 

— "agTMing  thtt  unMerihAll  erer  erect  or  nuuntuD  any  fortificBtionBoomiDand' 
ing  t)w  Mine,  or  in  tha  vicinity*  thereof^  or  oooapy,  or  eolonUe,  or  uiame,  or  ez- 
•rase  UT  domidoD  oT«r  Ni«engii«,  Co*U  Ria«,  ih»  MotgtUlo  Odatt,  or  aiof  part 
of  OentiM  AnierieB ;" — 

The  two  qaotations  are  one  sentence  separatol  into  two  parts 
by  a  oommB  (,)  and  connected  with  what  follows  by  a  semioo' 
Ion  (;),  the  second  part  being  a  member  of  the  general  subject, 
namely,  the  agreement  not  to  interfere  with  iSte  Canal.  But 
let  as  oontihQe — 

— "  nor  will  c'ltlier  outkfl  ate  of  ui  j  protection  whinh  nlAtr  {oi  the  two  powen) 
affi>rdi,  or  mag  i^ord,  or  uij  alliance  whiijli  either  tua,  or  may  hate,  lo  of  with 
»aj  State  or  people,  for  the  pnrpoee  of  erecting  or  maintaining  »aj  eueh  fortifick- 
liou^  or  o/  ooonpjisg,  fortil7b^  or  eoloniciug,  Nicaragoa,  Coita  Ttioa,  the  Mm* 
jjnito  Ooas^  or  any  part  of  Central  America,  or  of  anaming  or  exercising  domin- 

Beware,  reader,  lest  yon  imagine  that  the  above  fragment 
of  a  paragraph  is  a  renunciation  on  the  part  of  Q-reat  Britain  of 
any  portion  of  her  vast  acqaisitions  in  Central  America.  She 
promises  not  to  colonize,  fortify,  &c.,  and  we  are  alio  a  party 
to  the  same  promise;  but  always  with  a  view  to  the  Canal ; 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  may  occupy  and  colonize, 
and  G-reat  Britain  may  retain  and  extend  her  possessions,  ud- 
less  it  be  proved  that  by  so  doing  eJib  or  we  impede  the  work 
for  the  proteotion  of  which  the  treaty  was  made,  namely,  the 
Canal ;  please  observe,  the  paragraph  is  not  finished  ;  we  moat 
only  with  oomoias  and  semicolons  ;  the  sense  moves  on,  and 
only  completes  itself  at  the  end  : 

— "EOT  will  the  nnitedStata  or  Great  Britain  take  advuibige  of  aajintimaqt, 
ct  nae  anj-  allianoe,  oonnactioD  or  ioflneniM,  thai  eithtr  matf'  (now  or  hereafter) 
"pouef,  with  amy  State  or  Oovenimen^  through  whoae  territoriei  11k  aud  eaoal 
maypwa." 

Thus  far,  two  members  of  Artiole  let.  The  first  is,  that 
neither  nation  will  attempt  to  acquire  any  exolasive  indoenoe 
over  the  Canal ;  the  second  specifies  the  various  means  that 
may  be  improperly  used,  the  advantages  and  powers  that  are 
held,  or  that  may  be  acquired,  by  either  nation ;  the  forts,  col- 
onies, territorial  possessions,  political  influence,  &o.— a  mere 
enumeration,  bp  which  anoh  undue  influanoe  may  be  exerted : 
the  third  and  last  member  agrees  not  to  use  any  such  above- 
oamed  advantages,  now  held  or  in  future  to  be  acquired, 
■  Ifadi^bed  in  the  Vnttj. 
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"^  Ae  ptantet  of  atqmriitg  or  holMng,  dirtctif  or  indireetlf ,  for  Uie  mbjeota 
or  mtiieiM  of  me  one,  amt  aiaaix  ob  iDVASTAom  in  »»»»■»  n>  ooHKiKm  oa.  KAn~ 
sjiTiOH  TSKODoa  TBt  tUD  OANAi,  wbich  iliall  iiot  be  oSered  on  ths  ume  Urnu  to 
th«  utuena  or  sobjeeta  of  Uie  otiier." 

Aa  it  is  now  perfeotly  evident  that  neither  Great  Britain 
nor  the  United  States  have  exolnded  themaelvee  from  any  ter- 
ritory, or  from  the  nse  of  any  inflnenoe  or  power  which  either 
may  possess  in  any  part  of  Central  America,  provided  they 
do  not  Uie  it  against  the  Canal,  or  to  oifai'n  an  nndue  influ- 
ence over,  or  benefit  from  the  same,  the  aoate  reader  will  at 
onoe  nnderetaiid,  that  the  Clayton  and  Balver  Treaty  leaves 
entirely  ope&  the  qaestion  of  oolonization,  annezatioo,  &o., 
either  by  ourselveB  or  by  Oreat  Britain. 

The  two  important  artioles  of  ike  Treaty  are  the  Ist,  6th, 
and  8th,  quoted  by  Senator  Seward,  and  published  in  the  re- 
porta  of  his  speech  of  Jan.  10th.  Senator  Seward  quotes  the 
Art.  Ist  of  the  Treaty,  whiah  we  have  analyzed,  bnt  avoids  all 
referenoe  to  its  real  meaoiag.  He  defends  the  claim  of  Great 
Britain  to  Belize,  and  the  islands  of  the  G-olf  taken  possession 
of  by  her  within  the  last  two  years.  The  recent  petition  of 
several  thousand  female  subjects  of  Great  Briton  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  has  doabtless  excited  a  powerfiil  sympathy 
with  Crreat  Britain  in  the  mind  of  the  honorable  Senator  ;  he 
is  perhaps  excusable,  as  an  aboUtionist,  for  his  vigorous  defence 
of  the  power  from  whose  example  and  precept  the  doctrine 
and  power  of  the  abolitionists  is  always  derived.  We  are  grate- 
fal  to  the  Senator  for  having  established,  at  tiiis  early  period, 
a  sympathetic  connection  between  the  eDoroaohments  of  the 
Whigs  and  Free-Soilera,  and  those  of  G-reat  Britain,  upon  the 
southern  part  of  this  Continent.  It  ia  a  trae  conoection,  and 
has  a  oommon  purpose.  Among  the  various  objeots  of  Great 
Britain,  the  ootture  of  cotton  by  free  labor  in  Central  America 
is  not  the  least  important.  Doubtless  the  Senator  from  fiev 
York  will  do  everything  in  hia  power  to  assist  her  in  this  phi- 
lan^ropioal  undertaking.     But  to  return. 

The  6th  Article  of  the  Clayton  and  Bulwer  Treaty  agrees  as 
follows  : 

"  AsT.  VL  Th«  eantrutiDB  p«rti«a  in  Uiii  CoDTuitioii  angiga  to  ioTit^  everj 
State,  with  wbEeh  both  or  aitber  have  friendlr  interooane,  to  cDtor  Into  (tipnU' 
tiona  with  them  nmilar  to  thoM  wbiob  the^  hare  entered  into  vith  eaeh  othor, 
to  the  end  that  all  other  Slates  may  share  id  the  honor  and  advanUKe  of  baTiog 
«ontribaIed  to  a  work  of  mob  genanJ  intoraat  aod  tmportaDoe  aa  the  Canal  herein 
contemplated.  And  the  oontNoting  partiei  libeiriae  agree  that  eaeh  sball  enter 
into  treat*  stipalationt  with  nich  of  the  Central  Amancan  StAtes  aa  they  roty 
deem  advWble  for  the  pnrpoae  of  more  efieotuallj  oarrjing  out  the  great  design 
of  this  Conrenlion,  namelj,  that  of  oanatmotlng  and  muDladDing  the  aud  Canal 
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u  ii  ship  oommmiicatioD  batwiea  the  two  ooeuu  for  the  benefit  of  mankiiid,  on 
equal  tormi  to  kll,  knd  of  proteating  the  nme. 

"Abt.  TUL  The  QorerDineDb  oC  the  Uoited  Stntee  and  Great  Britain,  having 
not  oqI/  deured,  in  entering  into  this  Conventjoii,  to  accomplieh  a  particDlu-  ob- 
J«at,  bnt  *1ki  to  eslsbliih  k  general  principle,  thej  hereby  agree  to  exifnd  Iktir 

profecetoH,*  by  tretty  ttipnlationi^  to  any  other  pr»otii»ble ^-i.-— _ 

whether  by  Oanal  or  Bidlway,  aeron  the  igthmus  vhich  oonDectc 
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be  practicable,  whether  br  Canal  or  Railway,  wludi  are  now  propoeftd  to  ba 


Anierioi,aad  e«peei»ll j  to  the  inter-ooeauiooommunicntioDi^aboiild  the  same  prove 
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The  "great  design"  of  the  CoaTention  is  here  diatinotly 
stated  to  be  the  omatruotion  of  a  Ship  CaDel ;  no  allosioa  is 
made  to  the  Jlonroe  Doctrine,  or  to  the  withdrawal  of  Oreat 
Britain  from  her  onjostly  acquired  territories  in  Central  Amer- 
ioa.  It  is  agreed,  moreover,  that  not  only  the  ship  oanal  bat 
all  other  projects  of  transit  shall  be  protected  by  the  two  na- 
tions in  fatare,  as  the  canal  is  protected,  and  no  reference  made 
to  acquisitions  of  indaenoe  or  territory,  bo  long  as  these  do  not 
give  more  induenoe  to  one  nation  than  to  another,  and  do  not 
impede  the  oonstmction  of  the  contemplated  works.  It  was 
intended  that  at)  the  rentes  of  transit  across  Central  America 
and  the  several  Isthmnses  should  be  under  British  protection 
as  well  as  under  that  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  therefore  with  unfeigned  regret  that  we  End  Democratic 
Senators  giving  advantage  to  the  enemies  of  Democracy,  by 
allowing  their  time  and  thoughttt  to  be  taken  up  by  suoh 
oontroversisa  as  that  conoerning  the  "  reservation,"  in  regard 
to  "  British  "  Honduras.  To  use  a  very  vulgar  illustration,  it 
is  a  dispute  over  the  last  joint  of  the  tail,  when  the  right  to 
the  whole  animal  ia  in  question.  Whether  "  British  "  Honduras 
is  or  is  not  incladed  in  the  Clayton  and  Balwer  treaty,  is  a 
question  which  setlJes  itself  by  ooastruction.  If  the  **  rights" 
of  Qreat  Britain,  so  called,  interfere  with  the  completion  of 
the  canal,  or  of  any  other  projected  transit  route,  they 
must  be  set  aside,  and  cannot  be  recognized  ;  but  the  British 
negotiator  will  argue  that  they  do  not  interfere.  It  was  a 
mere  diplomatic  rvte  on  the  part  of  Sir  Henry  Balwer,  to  make 
a  stipulation  in  favor  of  Hondnras,  as  though  British  preten- 
sions had  been  given  up,  or  British  claims  of  any  kind  in  the 
least  abrogated  by  the  treaty.  Oar  own  conviction  is,  that  the 
treaty  was  drawn  by  Sir  Henry  Butwer,  and  by  him  submit- 
tfid  to  Ur.  Clayton  ;  that  either  its  merits  and  bearings  were 
not  understood  by  that  gentleman,  or  if  they  were,  that  he  did 
not  exercise  the  mural  force  necessary  to  reject  it. 

le  language  of  th* 
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It  was  olearljr  improper  for  our  goTeramaot  to  enter  iato  a 
treaty  stipalation  with  Oreat  Britain  for  the  proteotion  of  the 
canal,  while  she  held  possession  of  the  Hosqnito  Territory,  To 
treat  with  her  at  that  time,  and  under  those  oiroumstancea, 
was  indirectly  to  reoognize  her  nnjnst  pretensions.  To  attain 
absolute  certainty,  however,  aa  to  the  real  intentions  of  Geo. 
Taylor,  and  his  Secretary  of  State,  we  have  only  to  read  aa 
extract  from  the  Message  of  G-enera)  Taylor,  of  April  23d, 
1850. 

'Tt  fields  protection  to  the  capitslista  wbo  ma j  undertake  to  oonttmot  ui;  (iMisl 
or  nilwBj  aeroM  the  IrthmuB,  coimnenciiig  in  Uie  •oulhem  part  of  Mexico,  and 
terminatiiiK  in  the  territoty  of  New  Oraaada.  It  gives  no  prefarence  to  snj  one 
route  over  another,  but  prupouB  the  wme  Taeniure  of  prati><itioa  for  all,  whieh 
ingenuiljaqd  enterprise  can  construct.  Should  this  treaty  be  ratified,  it  will 
eecure.  in  fature,  the  liberation  of  all  Central  America  from  any  kind  of  forei^ 
aggraeioD.  At  the  time  negotiationa  vers  opened  with  Nicaragua,  for  the  oon- 
atruction  of  a  canal  through  her  territory,  I  found  Ortat  Britain,  in  poitettitm  of 
nearly  half  of  Central  Ameriea,  at  Ike  ally  and  protector  of  the  MoKpiito  King. 
It  has  been  lay  object  in  negotiating  this  ireatj.  not  only  to  seonre  the  paaaagB 
aenm  the  IiUimiis  to  the  ffovemmeut  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  by  ^a 
eonstmctioD  af  a  great  highway,  dedicated  to  the  utea  of  all  Datiani,  on  equal 
terma,  but  to  maintain  Ihe  iniUpendenee  and  tovertignCy  of  idl  the  Central  Ameri- 
eoK  Btpublict.  The  Senate  viU  judge  koa  far  theee  o^t*  have  been  effected.  If 
there  beany  who  would  deeire  to  seUe  Bad  annex  any  portioa  of  the  territoriea  of 
Iheae  weak  sister  republics  to  the  American  Union,  or  to  extend  onr  dominion 
over  them,  Idonotconeor  in  Uieir  policy,  i  "' 
rafarenca  to  that  subject,  tliat  I  adopt  the  viei 
all  my  predeoenori.' 

By  this  Message  the  "  protection "  of  the  Bnlwer  and 
Clayton  treaty  is  extended  to  every  part  of  Central  America. 
It  makes  DO  reference  to  the  Monroe  declaration,  so  ardently 
defended  by  the  popular  leaders  a  quarter  of  a  century  sinoe. 
It  pretends  that  Central  America  is  protected  forever  against 
foreign  aggression,  by  a  treaty  in  whioh  the  injastioe  of  the 
claims  of  G-reat  Britain  are  not  even  alluded  to,  and  in  which 
she  herself  agrees  not  to  make  use  of  any  powers  and  posses- 
sions which  she  has,  or  may  hereafter  acguire,  in  Central 
America,  to  the  injury  of  a  certain  ship  canal. 

The  remark  that  this  treaty  was  intended  to  "  maintAin  the 
independence  and  sovereignty  of  all  the  Central  American  Ke- 
pablioB,"  displays  an  astonishing  simplicity,  in  the  mind  of 
the  worthy  Q-eneral.  The  Clayton  and  Bnlwer  treaty  was  a 
diplomatic  mystery,  an  arcanum,  a  "  state  secret,"  to  the  hon- 
est old  iwldier  as  well  ftsto  many  others,  possibly  even  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  himself,  its  supposed  author. 

"  I  found  Great  Britain  in  possession  of  nearly  half  of  Cen- 
tral America,"  says  the  General. 

I  intended  by  this  treaty  "  to  maintain  the  independeooe  and 
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sovereignty  of  all  the  Central  Amerioan  Repablios,"  he  otm- 
tinaes,  and  naively  adds,  "the  Senate  will  jodge  how  far 
these  objeota  have  been  efieoted."  It  is  true,  the  Senate  will 
jadge ;  we  make  bold  to  say  sooner  or  later  they  and  every 
body  else  will  jndge)  and  decide ;  and  the  decision  will  not 
reqnire  a  very  keen  exercise  of  the  judgmatioal  faonlty. 

It  will  astonish  the  simple-minded  reader  to  learn,  that  da- 
ring the  year  previons  to,  and  following  the  negotiations  which 
terminated  in  the  Clayton  and  Bulwer  treaty,  and,  in  fact, 
during  the  entire  period  of  G-eneral  Taylor's  and  Mr.  Fill- 
more's administrations,  up  to  the  middle  of  last  year,  Great 
Britain  has  been  employed  in  extending  her  dominions  in  Cen- 
tral America.  A  few  months  ago  she  took  formal  possession, 
in  the  Q,ueen's  name,  of  Rnatan,  and  the  adjacent  Islands, 
lying  off  the  shore  of  the  republican  State  of  Honduras ;  the 
entire  eastern  shore  of  Central  America,  from  Traxillo  to  the 
Isthmns  of  Panama,  including  forty  nr  fifty  thousand  square 
miles  of  territory,  has  become  "  British  "  within  a  few  years, — 
chiefly  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  Whig  administration. 
That  she  has  ceased  to  exercise  a  portion  cif  her  authority  over 
the  single  port  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  does  not  impair  her 
authority,  or  check  the  unvarying  progress  of  her  policy  in  re- 
gard to  the  remainder  of  this  important  ooast.  A  year  ago 
she  "  occupied,  fortified  and  colonized  "  the  mouth  of  an  impor- 
tant river,  near  Truxillo,  fixing,  for  the  present,  the  middle 
point  of  her  oonqnests.  This  river  flows  through  the  tbrrito. 
riea  of  Honduras.  The  seizure  was  preliminary  to  that  of  the 
Bay  islands  called  Ruatan  and  Bonacoa,  which  lie  ofi*  Truxillo, 
and  have  no  geographical  connection  with  the  territory  of  Be- 
lize.  This  last  seizure  completed  her  line  of  pc»session  from 
Traxillo  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Ghagres  ;  a  seashore  of 
five  or  six  hundred  mites,  commanding  all  the  possible  transit 
routes  of  Central  America,  and  depriving  the  republics  of  that 
region  of  about  a  third  of  their  rightful  possessions. 

"  If  there  be  any  who  desire  to  seize,  and  annex  any  portion 
of  the  territories  of  these  weak  sister  republics,  to  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  or  to  extend  our  dominion  over  them,  I  do  not  con- 
cur in  their  policy,"  says  G-en.  Taylor ;  "  and  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood,  in  reference  to  that  subject,  that  I  adopt  the  views 
entertained,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  all  my  predecessors." 

We  are  obliged  to  hope,  for  the  respect  we  owe  to  the  brave 
soldier  and  honest  man,  in  whose  name  the  message  of  April 
23nd,  1850,  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  that  be  neither  wrote  nor 
read  it  himself,  but  entrusted  the  whole  business  to  some  one 
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of  hia  seoretarieB.  Correct  informatioa  on  foreign  afiairs  was 
a  species  of  kanwledge  qaite  hopeless  of  attainment  by  onr 
goTernment  in  those  days.  We,  on  the  oontrary,  lire  ia  better 
times.  The  days  of  a  government  chiefly  characterized  by  its 
remarkable  and  thorongh  "  want  of  information,"  are  passing 
qaietly  away.  We  have  learned  that  some  twenty  years  ago 
Ulo  pe(^Ie  of  the  United  States  declared,  that  no  European 
power  ^oald  be  permitted  to  establish  colonies  upon  the  ^orth 
American  Continent.  We  hare  also  been  "  informed"  that 
G-reat  Britain,  in  open  violation  of  the  public  law  of  this  Con- 
tinent, has  acquired  an  immense  territory  (which  she  has 
forcibly  annexed  to  her  dominions,)  from  the  Repablios  of  Cen- 
tral  Amerioa.  An  Amcrioan  Secretary  of  State  oonolnded  a 
treaty  with  C^reat  Britain,  by  which,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
he  acknowledged  her  rights  to  a  vast  territory  atmexed  to  her 
empire  in  direct  violation  of  the  public  law  of  the  continent,  as 
declared  by  Uonroe,  and  sanctioned  by  all  the  Republics  of 
NorUi  America.  To  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  this  series  of  ' 
political  absurdities  and  injuries,  the  joint  work  of  Palinerston 
and  Clayton,  we  were  informed  by  the  Executive,  under  whose 
auspices  they  were  allowed,  that  he  was  opposed  to  annex- 
ation, that  he  did  not  think  it  right  for  us  to  seize  and  annex, 
or  extend  our  dominion  over,  "  the  territories  of  weak  sister  re* 
publics!"  » 

During  the  past  four  years,  the  Whig  Administration  has 
never  lost  a  public  opportunity  of  protesting  against  annexa- 
tion ;  and  through  the  whole  of  that  time  it  has  aided  and 
favored  th«  annexation  of  Central  Amerioa  to  the  British  Em-  > 
pire.  All  the  world  knows  and  says,  that  it  is  the  manifest 
destiny  of  our  political  system  to  extend  itself  until  it  erabraoes 
the  entire  North  American  Continent.  In  order  that  this  des- 
tiny may  be  peacefully  accomplished,  without  injury  to  the 
rights  of  any  State,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  de- 
clared that  no  European  power  shall  be  allowed  to  oolonisi 
North  Amerioa.  This  grand  and  prudent  declaration  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  guaranty  of  peace  and  security  for  all  the  re- 
publics that  lie  south  of  the  Northern  Confederation.  It  cover- 
ed, and.  if  we  may  so  speak,  republioanized  the  entire  conti- 
nent ;  it  gave  security  to  commerce  ;  it  encouraged  alliances 
and  unions  among  free  and  sympathetic  States ;  it  protected  the 
great  roadways  from  sea  to  sea ;— roadways  not  merely  of  oom- 
meroe,  but  of  emigration,  by  which  tiie  grand  movements  of 
republican  colonists  are  directed  westward  to  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific.     To  forbid  the  eonqneit  or  colonisation  of  anjt 
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part  of  Central  America  or  Mexico  by  a  monarchical  power , 
is  to  establish  the  rule  of  non-intervention,  and  the  doctrine  of 
State  rights,  for  the  benefit  of  all  theNorthAmerican  Republics. 

The  Bulwer  and  Clayton  treaty  is  the  most  oonapionons 
member  of  a  groopof  "  eatanglements"  brought  open  us  by  the 
timid  Uaohiarelism  of  Whig  Administrations,  who  have  de- 
ceived the  people  with  a  miserable  "  pretence  "  of  philan- 
thropy, while  they  were  complioating  and  debasing  our  foreign 
relatione,  and  earning  a  "  European  reputation"  at  the  expense 
of  the  only  popularity  worth  regarding  in  these  days,  namely : 
the  faTor  of  the  American  Demooraoy. 

The  Intervention  in  San  DomiDgo,  the  Bulwer  and  Clayton 
Treaty,  and  the  attempt  upon  the  Lobos  Islands,  are  only  three 
of  a  Bcore,— Individ nal  members  of  a  large  body  of  diplomatic 
errors,  blnnders,  and  disgraees,  "  entangling"  connections,  and 
timid  or  discreditable  neglects,  into  which  tiie  Administrations 
of  General  Taylor  and  ]tfr.  Fillmore  have  been  drawn  by 
"  want  of  information,"  selfish  oalonlations,  and  the  dishonesty 
of  agents ;  but  more  than  all,  by  a  cause  more  effectual  than 
all  of  these,  the  refusal  to  recognize  that  fondamental  rule  of 
out  foreign  policy  ;  we  mean  the  rule  of  non-intervention,  em- 
braced in  the  declarations  of  Washingtcm  and  Uonroe,  and  en- 
forced by  Uie  public  opinion  of  all  the  Eepublios  of  this  conti- 
nent, f 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  during  the  last  two 
years,  on  the  necessity  of  adtmting  "  a  system  of  fc^eign  rela- 
tions" suited  to  the  power  and  genios  of  the  natim.  The  line 
of  action  has  been  opened  for  us  by  the  founders  of  our 
foreign  policy.  Folk,  Monroe,  Jefferson  and  Washington.  By 
adhering  to  dieir  principles,  already  approved  by  the  entire 
people,  a  Democratic  Administration,  served  bj  tried  and  skil- 
ful agents,  cannot  fail  in  time  to  rectify  the  errors  and  abuses 
of  the  past  and  present.  The  wealth  of  the  people,  the  peace- 
fnl  and  legitimate  extension  of  our  territorial  and  political  sys- 
tem, the  independence  of  the  Repablio,  the  integrity  of  the  ooa- 
tinent, — all  will  be  achieved. 

We  learn,  however,  by  the  errors  as  well  as  by  the  wisdom 
of  those  who  have  preceded  us  ;  and  there  is  perhaps  as  mnch 
valuable  instruction  to  be  derived  from  the  faults  of  0en.  Tay- 
lor's and  IHt.  Fillmore's  administrations,  as  from  the  wisdom 
and  intelligence  of  a  Washington  or  a  Uouroe.  Political  criia> 
oism  is  even  more  instraotive  than  political  eulogy ;'  for  tbon^ 
we  cannot  always  emulate  the  virtues  of  those  who  are  greater 
than  our8elve?,''we  may  hope  at  least  to  escape  the  errors  of 
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tluMe  who  are  less.  The  message  of  April  3Sd,  1850,  declares 
that  the  Bnlwer  and  ClaytOQ  treaty  "  yields  protection  to  the 
oapitaliats  who  may  andertake  to  constraot  any  canal  or  rail* 
way  aflroBS  the  letiimns  :"  that  is  to  say,  aoro!<a  any  part  of 
Central  Amerioa  and  Southern  Hexioo.  And  yet,  by  this  same 
^treaty,  the  oataral  privilege  of  the  United  States, — the  fanda- 
mentel  right  of  aoqairing  territory  by  parohase  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  route  of  communioatioH,  a  national  highway 
to  unite  the  eastern  and  western  portions  of  the  United  States^ 
is  abrogated  and  renonnoed  by  the  sigaatare  of  an  American 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  right  of  way  is  one  of  the  most  ordinary  privileges 
recognized  in  the  common  law :  it  arises  out  of  natural 
necessities,  and  is  admitted  in  the  codes  and  usages  of  all  oiv> 
ilized  nations.  But  if,  by  the  law  of  nature,  we  have  a  right  of 
way  aoross  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  or  any  other  part  of  Cen- 
tral Amerioa,  we  have  not  ohoson  to  assert  that  right.  A  deli- 
cate sensibility  and  an  honorable  forbearance  toaohlng  the 
rights  of  otherRepublioan  States,  hasrestrained  the  government 
.  and  people  of  the  United  States  from  asserting  by  force  what 
they  oonld  prooore  by  a  more  just  and  reasonable  method. 
The  transit  routes  aoross  the  Isthmus  being  strictly  and  almost 
exclusively  the  high  roads  of  the  United  States,  do  not,  bow- 
ever,  require  the  protection  of  G-reat  Britain.  It  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  very  ^reat  stretch  of  complaisance  to  ask  the  protec- 
tion of  ih&  British  Grown  for  a  commeroial  high  road  oonneot- 
ing  California  with  New  York  across  territories  purely  repub- 
lican and  friendly  to  ourselves.  But  when  we  find  an  Ameri- 
can Secretary  of  State- absolutely  renouncing  for  all  time  the 
rig^t  of  purchasing  the  territories  over  which  these  ways  pass — 
gratuitously  giving  up,  at  the  instigation  of  a  Royal  Ambas- 
sador, the  privilege  of  buying  security  for  ourselves  and  our 
ooQuneroe,  we  hardly  know  what  to  think  of  this  American 
Secretary,  or  by  whet  rule  to  understand  his  motivpe.  Mr. 
Clayton  might  as  well  have  signed  a  treaty  renouncing  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  The  treaty  which  he  did 
sign,  and  whioh  requires  to  be  immediately  abrogated,  is  hardly 
of  less  prospective  importance.  "It  gives  no  preference  to 
any  one  route  over  another :"  it  covers  every  inch  of  American 
soil :  it  renonnoes,  under  the  simplest  construction,  all  terri- 
torial acquisition  to  serve  an  exclusively  American  interest  in 
the  opening  of  any  species  of  commeroial  high  road  across  the 
soathem  part  of  this  continent :  it  makea  England  a  oonsult-t^ 
iog  partner  in  all  oat  enterprises  and  projects  south  of  Texas : 
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it  enables  her,  if  its  provigioos  are  obserred,  to  regulate  the 
extent  and  direotioD  of  our  Asiatio  trade  ;  to  iotArfera  with 
and  haraBS  all  Amerioan  movements  for  colonizing  the  shores 
of  the  Faoifio :  it  oloses  the  gold  and  silver  mines,  and  pro- 
longs  for  an  indefinite  period  the  revolutionary  agonies  of 
Uexioo  and  Central  America,  and  thus,  indirectly,  has  the  ef*  ^ 
feet  of  devastating  by  delay  the  fairest  regions  of  the  New 
World.  *'  At  the  time  negotiations  were  opened  with  Nioara' 
gna  for  the  oonstmction  of  a  canal  through  her  territory,*  I 
found  G-reat  Britain  in  possession  of  nearly  half  of  Central 
America."  *  *  *  Says  the  message  of  General  Taylor  i 
"  It  has  been  my  object  in  negotiating  this  treaty"  *  •  • 
he  continues,  "  to  maintain  the  independenoe  and  sovereignty 
of  all  the  American  Republics." 

We  oannot  forbear  again  expressing  the  hope  that  this  mes- 
sage did  notprooeed  from  the  penoftne  Executive,  and  that  he 
signed  it  without  either  understanding  or  reading  its  provi- 
sions. It  is,  intentionally  or  not  we  dare  not  imagine,  a  decep- 
tiveand  dishonest  document.  "  I  found  Q-reet  Britain  in  posses- 
sioD  of  one-half  of  Central  America.  I  vrished  to  maintain  the 
independence  and  sovereignty  of  the  American  States  by  this 
toaty."  G-ood  reader,  be  patient.  The  Bnlwer  and  Clayton 
treaty  does  not  object  to  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in 
Central  Annerioa,  though  the  message  of  the  President  which 
aooompanled  it,  does  imply  this  objection ;  and  moreover,  plainly 
intimates  that  the  object  of  the  treaty  was  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
aggressions  of  Great  Britain  upon  these  defenceless  Republics  : 
and  yet  the  effeotnal  purpose  and  object  of  the  treaty,  which 
is  a  purely  English  document,  is  to  prevent  and  forbid  the  in- 
terference of  the  United  States  between  England  and  those 
nations  whose  territories  she  was  overrnnning  and  appropri- 
ating. The  treaty  does  nothing  for  the  Central  American  Ee- 
pubhoa,  and  it  does  nothing  for  onrselves.  It  forbids  us  to  ac- 
quire territory  in  Central  America,  or  to  exert  any  influenoe  in 
our  sole  behalf  for  the  pnrpose  of  oonstruoting  a  railroad  or  a 
canal.  It  fortifies  England  in  all  her  pretensions  and  acquisi- 
tions, and  leaves  her  to  acquire  as  much  more  territory  and  as 
much  more  influence  as  she  may  wish,  as  long  as  she  can  pre- 
tend diat  these  aoquisitions  and  encroachments  arc  not  inteaded 
to  obstruct  the  enterprises  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  end  of  all  this,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  disa- 
greeable and  offensive  to  find  a  denunciation  appended  by  Ute 
President  against  those  who  wish  to  extend  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  procure  special  privileges  for  onrselves  in 
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Central  Amerioa.  "  If  there  be  an;  who  desire  to  seize 
and  annex  any  portion  of  the  territories  of  these  weak  siater 
Bepublios,  oi  to  extend  oar  dominion,  over  &eni,  &o.,  &o.'* 
Grant  as  patience,  Just  Heavens  !  Why  it  is  but  a  naonient 
since  the  President  declared  that  he  found  the  British  erown 
in  possession  of  one-half  the  States  of  Central  America !  and 
he  says  it  is  the  great  object  of  this  treaty  to  protect  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  those  States.  He  enters  no  protest 
against  this  nnjust  and  violent  oooapation,  bat  tarns  abont 
with — what  shall  we  oall  it — a  canning  or  a  terrified  vivaci- 
ty ?— «nd  inflicts  that  blow  npon  the  face  and  eyes  of  his  own 
ooontrymen,  which  belonged  to  the  impudent  ooontenanoe  of 
the  British  aggressor.  No,  we  cannot  at^ibute  this  dishonorable 
doonment  to  the  hand  and  mind  of  the  honest  soldier  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  made  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Bulwer  and  Clayton  treaty  is,  indeed,  a  memorable 
document.  Though  not  the  last,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  worst  error 
ever  yet  committed  by  any  administration  of  the  United  States. 
Not  the  least  remarkable  attending  oiioumstance  of  its  adop- 
ti(Hi  was  the  previous  rejection  of  the  treaty  drawn  up  and 
submitted  to  ^e  Senate  in  1849.  This  was  a  treaty  in  which 
the  rights  o'f  Nicaragua  and  the  United  States  were  eqnedly 
protected,  and  the  pretensions  of  Great  Britain  left  entirely 
oat  of  the  qaestion.  It  had  been  drawn  with  the  consent  and 
knowledge  of  the  people  of  Nicaragua,  and  all  its  provisions, 
suggested  by  an  American  Charg£,  in  whose  good  faith  and 
honest  intention  they  placed  a  full  reliance.  The  infiuenoe  of 
a  Royal  Ambassador,  of  low  morals  and  bad  repatation,  was 
employed  at  Washington  to  cause  the  rejection  of  this  treaty, 
and  another  was  substituted,  to  subserve  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain,  and  protect  her  reoent  and  growing  aoqoisitions  made 
npon  the  republican  soil  of  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rioa  and  Honduras. 

In  this  peculiarly  English  document,*  as  we  have  already 
shown,  it  was  agreed  that  neither  nation  should  secure  any 
exclusive  privileges  foi  itself  to  obtain  influenoe  over  a  work, 
in  which  only  one  bad  a  direct  intorest.  If  there  remains  any 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  as  to  the  real  intentions  of  the 
diplomat  who  drew  up  the  agreement  called  the  Clayton  and 
Bulwer  Treaty — and  the  merit  of  originating  it  ia  claimed  by 
Gen.  Taylor  in  his  message,  for  the  American  negotiator — we 
beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  several  doonments  inore  im- 
portant at  this  moment  than  they  were  at  the  time  of  their 
composition. 
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"We  have  agreed,"  says  Sir  Henry  Bolwer,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Webster  upoa  this  topic,  "  nut  to  use  this  protectorate  for 
the  obHtmotioD  of  the  oanal ;  nothing  more."  Snch  is  the 
anderstanding  of  the  British  G-ovemment.  The  Clayton  and 
Bnlwer  treaty  does  not  renounoe  a  single  pret'eneion,  nor  give 
op  a  single  square  mile  of  territory  claimed  by  Q-reat  Britain. 

Again :  The  determination  of  Great  Britain  to  retain  her 
position  on  tite  highway  of  the  United  States,  is  expressed  in 
a  letter  of  the  British  representative  to  the  government  of 
Nicaragua,  August,  1850.  "Instead  of  insisting  on  its  sup- 
posed rights  to  the  Mosquito  shore" — a  spaoe  now  including 
on  Briti^  maps  an  entire  third  of  Central  Amerioe — '■  Nioa- 
regna  would  best  consult  her  interests  by  making  good  terms 
with  England  ;  for  resistance  to  this  matter  will  be  of  no 
avail." 

This  letter  was  written  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty, 
and  after  the  message  of  G-en.  Taylor.  It  was  written  witli 
a  full  knowledge  of  all  that  had  been  done,  and  that  was 
•bout  to  be  done  by  Mr.  Clayton  and  his  sueoessor.  Palmer- 
ston  and  Bulwer,  manager  and  under-manager  of  the  British 
imperial  annexation  system,  knew  perfectly  well  what  value 
to  attach  to  tlie  moral  protests  and  philanthropic  declarations 
of  Whig  Secretaries  and  Presidents.  They  knew  that  the 
imperial  abnexation  system  of  G-reat  Britain  was  approved, 
and  wonld  continue  to  be  approved  and  upheld,  while  the 
State  rights  repnblioaa  annexation  system  of  the  United  States 
was  and  woula  be  checked,  and  snubbed,  and  oondemned,  and 
covered  with  every  epititet  of  abuse.  The  Empire  of  the  Bri-  7 
tish  Q.nBen  might  grow  and  expand  itself  until  it  absorbed  all 
l^e  Isthmus,  and  finally  compelled  the  merchants  of  New 
York  and  of  San  Francisco,  and  Uie  bold  colonists  of  the  Pa- 
fflfic  at  length  to  ask  leave  of  England  when  they  wished  to 
pass  from  one  portion  of  the  Union  to  another ;  their  wives  and 
families  subjected  to  the  insults  and  detentions  of  Jamaica 
negro  policemen,  and  their  property  subjected  to  a  British  im- 
position ;  a  crown  tax,  levied  at  an  English  toll-gate  on  Ameri- 
can soil,  in  a  recently  conquered  republican  State  that  has 
been  praying  and  beseeching  us  to  protect  them  against  the 
invader ; — which  was,  and  which  will  be,  our  friend  ;  and 
which  must  be,  one  of  these  days,  our  sister  state,  under  the 
manly  protection  of  a  Democratic  Government. 

"The  letter  of  Viscount  Palmerston,"  continues  the  same 
British  agent  quoted  above — "  the  letter  of  Viscount  Palmer- 
ston,  of  the  Idth  of  April  last  (1850),  declares  in  the  most 
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clear  and  direct  terms  the  utter  impoasibility  of  aooedmg  to 
the  pretensions  of  Nicaragua." 

These  pretensions  were  the  simple  assertion  of  a  nataral 
right ;  the  right,  first,  to  govern  her  own  territory ;  and  moond, 
to  settle  her  own  disputes  with  her  neighbors.  Nicaragua  had 
been  disputing  with  Costa  Rica  about  a  strip  of  territory. 
England,  the  master  because  the  usurer  of  Costa  Rica,  had 
made  use  of  this  quarrel  to  possese  herself  of  a  large  pieoe  of 
territory. 

"  Od  the  other  hand,  the  treaty  of  Messrs.  Clayton  and 
Balwer,"  says  the  British  Charg6,  "  expressly  recognizes  the 
Uosquito  kingdom,  and  sets  aside  the  right  which  you  pretend 
Nicaragua  has  on  that  coast."  In  another  letter,  Utii  Deoem- 
ber,  1850,  this  same  agent  moves  the  boundary  of  Mosquito 
inland,  so  as  to  include,  as  above  stated,  an  entire  third  of 
Central  America.  He  very  coolly  informs  the  Oovemnleut  of 
Nioaragrta  that  he  has  taken  possession  of  the  eastern  third  of 
their  State. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  give  a  history,  or  even  a  sketch 
of  the  recent  usurpations  of  Great  Britain.  The  general  sys- 
tem of  her  territorial  aggrandizement  is  well  known  to  the 
world  at  large ;  its  particular  effects  apod  onrselvea  are  but 
jost  beginning  to  be  felt.  If  it  was  understood  that  her  ooou-^ 
pation  of  Central  America  is  only  a  temporary  expedient,  in- 
tended to  impede  our  progress  for  a  little  while,  to  gain  timer 
in  the  commercial  rivalry  between  the  two  nations,  we  might 
be  equally  amused  and  angry  at  the  audacity  of  the  measure ; 
but  the  entire  correspondence  of  the  British  ministry  on  this 
subject  has  established  the  belief  that  England  will  not  resign 
any  portion  of  her  acquisitions  until  she  is  compelled  to  do 
this  by  the  application  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  For  twenty 
years  that  doctrine  has  been  a  portion  of  the  publif^  law  of  the 
United  States.  The  mere  neglect  of  a  Whig  Administration'^ 
to  enforce  it,  has  not  in  the  least  impaired  its  merit,  but  has 
served  only  to  show  in  a  forcible  manner  the  necessity  of  its ; 
application.  ' 

In  regard  to  the  treaty  nnder  discussion,  there  seems  bat 
one  course  proper,  and  that  is,  to  give  notice  of  its  abrogation. 

It  has  nullified  itself,  by  tacitly  admitting  the  right  of  oooa- 
pation,  contrary  to  the  public  law  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  necessity  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  continent. 

If  it  was  intended  to  allow  the  occopatioo  as  a  hostage  to } 
Grreat  Britain  for  her  imaginary  right  of  way,  it  was  an  in- 
fringement upon  the  right  of  Nicaragua  ;  that  country  alone 
being  qaalified  to  give  such  a  hostage. 
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It  wfts  not  required  to  secure  the  protection  of  G-reat  Bri-T 
tain  for  American  enterpriBes,  G-reat  Britain  being  the  power 
of  all  others,  agaiast  whom  it  was  necessary  to  protect  the 
Amerioan  Republics. 

Nor  was  there  any  fear,  such  as  this  singalar  convention 
seems  to  suggest,  that  the  United  States  woald  impede  the 
oonBtmotioii  of  a  canal,  or  of  any  means  of  communication  ; 
or  that,  if  we  obtained  for  ourselves  peculiar  privileges,  we 
idkould  ever  have  used  those  privileges  to  the  exolusioo  of  Bri< 
tish  commerce. 

The  treaty,  if  it  made  any  provision  in  regard  to  territory, 
should  have  provided  for  (lie  unconditioDal  withdrawal  of 
Oreat  Britain  ;  her  presence  there,  and  her  territorial  aggres- 
eionB  being,  as  all  the  world  now  knows,  a  perpetual  and  al- 
most inanperable  obstacle  to  the  liberal  enterprises  of  the 
American  people. 

Finally,  we  obnoeive  it  to  be  the  eminent  daty  of  a  govern- 
ment to  procure  advantages,  first,  for  its  own  people  ;  and 
for  those  of  another  country  only  when  they  are  not  a  direct 
and  dangerous  rival.  A  sentence,  and  we  have  done.  Oreat  ^ 
Britain  continues  to  oooupy,  fortify,  &o.,  the  coasts  of  Central 
America  and  the  adjoining  islands,  in  oontraveDtioa,  not  of  the 
Clayton  end  Bulwer  treaty,  but  of  the  public  and  natural  law 
of  ^is  continent.  We  wait  only  te  see  how  far  she  will  have 
extended  her  dominion  to  the  hindrance  of  Amerioan  oommeroe 
and  colonization,  be/ore  it  becomes  too  late  to  compel  her 
withdrawal  without  a  war.  Peace  with  all  nations  is  the 
first  mie  of  our  policy  ;  entangling  alliances  with  none  is  the 
second  :  a  Whig  administration  has  wantonly  and  repeatedly 
violated  the  second  rule,  and  it  vrill  require  all  the  courage 
and  decisicm  of  a  Democratic  Executive  to  escape  that  dreadful 
event,  a  compulsory  violation  of  the  first. 


TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  '<  THE  POET." 


"  8*Y,  will  ihe  Poet  iwme  t"  Yoo  aik,  roy  friend~ 
Not  till  the  reign  of  Afinctation  end ; 
Not  while  dall  loiltBlim  Mniaa  cnunp*, 
And  Posta  aea  bv  other  Poeta'  lamp*, 
By  pale  reflected  lighta  atill  grope  their  waj 
iDBtead  of  followiog  in  the  aun's  bright  ray 
l^e  headlong  impolae  of  the  glowlog  thought 
B;  Ditnre'a  Mllowed  taacUngs  inward  wronght, 
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By  FftDCf  qnieken'd,  but  bj  reaBon  imv'd. 
By  Mb  engeadef'd,  bnt  by  thM  diqtlay'a 
Id  all  ths  baiom  blandiahmenU  of  youth, 
Id  all  tbe  chaate  habilimenta  of  troth. 
Like  HOma  Tair  vTrein  freah  rnmi  Nature's  band, 
Adom'iJ  with  all  tnat  art  and  taste  command  ; 
Not  quite  DDtaught,  nor  yet  a  eIbtb  to  rulea. 
Like  miDciog  mlaaeB  joat  from  boardinf;  schools. 

"  Where  alia  he  1"    Echo  sadly  anawera,  "  When 
Look  wbeio  yon  will,  tbe  fagitive's  not  there ; 
Not  where  heent  was  found  in  mral  ebadev, 
Sporting  with  Fairiea,  or  tbe  Dryad  maidif, 
Or  woang  Natare  in  her  aecret  abrinee, 
Where  in  her  naked  beautv  ihe  reclinea. 
And  without  blaahinff  all  ner  charma  diitplays 
To  her  cbaata  votary  ■  enraptnred  j^ze. 
There  rSoIitode  enchainaeaeh  roving  thought 
In  one  bright  ffoiden  maze  intensely  wrou|;bt, 
Or  loosening  all  the  fettera  of  the  mind, 
Leta  alip  tbe  captive  free  and  nnconfin'd. 
To  seek  new  abriue^  that  cbaplet  ni 
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And  Tiait  reginii  never  trod  before. 

"  Where  nta  the  Poet  1  Will  the  Poet  come  ?" 
EJiock  at  hia  door,  there's  nobody  at  home. 
Go  to  the  Irving  House,  perhaps  he's  there, 
Readini;  the  news,  or  doEing  in  hia  chair, 
Fresb  from  aome  midnight  revel  whence  at  morn 
He  ttagger'd  homeward  like  some  ghost  farlofn, 
Or  studying  Nature  throngh  a  pane  of  glaas, 
By  seeing  ail  the  world  before  nim  pass. 
Belles,  beggars,  beanz,  cars,  omnibua  and  carta, 
That  tnne  the  strings  of  song-ins [Mred  hearts, 
To  love-lorn  ditties,  parodies  and  puns. 
With  which  tbe  gaping  town  be  daily  ainne, 
By  contrast  leads  ns  to  the  muse's  spring, 
And  by  hanh  diacorde  teaches  us  to  sing ; 
Or  if  yon  miss  bim  at  this  elasEic  shrine, 
Go  to  his  club,  where,  thanks  to  Bingham  wine. 
He  revels  skilful  in  the  btau  idrai. 
Till  be  can  neither  dee,  nor  think,  nor  feel ; 
Then  when  wild  chaos  riola  in  bis  brain. 
And  prostrate  reason  slipa  tbe  guiding  rein, 
Stagsers  him  home  in  many  a  gracenil  line, 
And  stead  of  fancy  dip«  bis  pen  in  wine. 
Takes  shapeless  goblins  and  chimeras  dire, 
For  an^ta  cbenniing  in  the  heavenly  quire  *, 
Pu^  his  cigar,  and  pnffs  ont  wicked  lays 
That  Belles  admire,  and  reverend  critlca  prvse. 
Thus  Byron,  when  hie  sour  virago  mQae, 
Instead  of  fancy  dealt  in  stale  abuse. 
Sweated  and  panted  in  hia  upward  track, 
Ijke  Hodman  with  his  brickbats  on  hia  back. 
To  reach  the  eminence  whence  he  might  throw 
Hia  misailea  on  the  piping  world  below, 
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And  crush  it  lower  tb&n  ihe  veriest  beut. 
That  be  rai^ht  on  the  taisled  csrcaes  reasi, 
Whene'er  his  THncy  droo|>'d  her  weary  wtng, 
Bprinkled  ber  feathere  wiih  a  eliff  gin  eling. 
With  genuine  Schiedam  raia'd  the  naoing  steam 
More  potent  far  than  Helicoo'e  dull  stream. 

"  Where  ib  the  Poet  T"    Echo,  tell  me  where  1 
Breathes  he  or  sings  he  in  oar  native  airT 
Lives  he  alone  beyond  the  Atlantic  waves, 
And  mnit  our  minstrels  be  hU  abject  staves. 
To  ape  his  fanlta,  his  tinsel,  and  his  traah, 
His  affectation  acd  his  balderdash, 
Poor  humble  echoes  of  his  feeble  strain 
•  Who  when  he  stumbles,  stumble  back  again, 
Creep  when  be  creeps,  and  when  he  sweats  to  rise 
Among  the  stars  and  dabble  in  the  skies. 
Tag  at  his  skirts,  and  free  from  doubt  or  fear. 
Follow  or  think  they  follow  in  his  rear. 
Like  wounded  duck  that  flaps  his  crippled  wings, 
Load  beats  the  air,  hut  never  upward  springs, 
Or  libe  Cieopas  through  the  darkuees  sail 
By  clineing  fast  to  some  lame  devil's  tail  ? 
Or  shall  oar  Poet  seek  a  different  sphere, 
And  inspiration  quaff  in  German  beer, 
'Mid  smoke  and  vapor  grope  his  parblind  way. 
And  dream  he's  basking  in  the  noon  or  day ; 
With  ghosts  and  goblins  grim  alone  consort. 
And  with  Raw-head  and  Bloody -bones  make  sporti 
Soar  in  thick  mists  till  fairly  out  of  sight, 
Then  sink  in  regions  of  eternal  nieht. 
Revel  in  moonshine  transcendental  lore 
And  be  twice  duller  than  he  was  before  T 
1  have  the  very  man  before  me  now 
Who  wears  oar  laurel  on  his  empty  brow. 
Who  never  had  a  glimpse  of  one  poor  thought 
That  from  this  mine  waa  not  laborious  wrought. 
Who  polishes  his  leaden  strains  so  briifht 
They  psss  for  gold  with  those  who've  lost  their  sight, 
And  in  the  Fallow  field  by  dint  of  gleanilig 
Catches  a  thought  that  almost  has  a  meaoing ; 
Whose  soft  luxurious  melody  of  song 
On  hot-pressed  paper  amoothly  slips  along. 
With  pictures  decked  that  sometimes  do  express 
What  otherwise  do  mortal  man  could  guess. 
Heavens  !  will  do  daring  spirit  climb  U>e  fence 
And  hoist  the  flag  of  honest  common  sense  1 
Still  shall  the  mnse  like  witch  on  broomstick  straddle. 
And  deal  in  naught  but  froth  and  fiddle-faddle  ! 
Shall  PbiEbus  launch  his  arrows  from  the  sky. 
Only  to  split  a  rush  or  crush  a  fly  7 

Where  is  he  7    Who  is  he  7    Whence  will  he  rise. 
From  worn-out  worlds,  or  in  our  native  skies  1 
Is't  TeDDyson,  the  suckling,  who  at  beat. 
Draws  milk  and  water  from  the  muse's  breut. 
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WhoM  dnwliD^  madrigals  anreel  tricbliDs  trill. 

Like  honey  sweetened  with  a  aweeter  still; 

Who  labora  aa  severely  with  hia  worda, 

The  verse  no  Iwinliling  gleam  of  sense  affords  ; 

Whoae  lullabies  like  mnddy  currents  flaw, 

Aod  mirror  nothing  in  tlie  void  below  ; 

Who,  quite  disgusted  with  poor  nature'a  treat. 

Wants  better  bread  then  can  be  made  of  wheat  T 

Is  this  the  Pi>et  for  our  hen-pecked  muse. 

Her  ffuide  'mid  fancy's  revelries  to  choose  T 

fihaUshe  whose  vouthful  wing  is  framed  to  siMr 

As  high  as  ever  Foet  soared  before, 

In  lingering,  lame,  disjointed,  soulleiis  song, 

Like  seeming  spaniel  lowty  creep  alonff. 

Striving  to  track  some  nottilng  hid  in  rhyme, 

Or  some  obscurity  nicknamedsublime  ; 

Or  sip  whip  ayllabubs  in  froth  that  rise, 

Or  Floating  Islands  frothing  to  the  skies  t 


"  Where  Is  the  Poel  ?"  I  will  tell  you  where     • 

The  old  chafd  lion  keeps  his  secret  lair. 

Go  to  fallen  France,  that  like  the  canin«  train, 

Back  to  its  vomit  has  retarned  again. 

The  at^cl,  willing,  setf^devoted  gIbts 

Of  one,  whose  only  merit  Is,  he'a  brave  ; 

The  empty  shadow  of  a  mighty  name. 

The  dwarf  attendant  on  an  imp  of  &mB, 

Who,  finding  despotism  before  his  lay. 

Sneaked  forui  one  night  and  stole  the  prize  away. 

Go  ask  for  B€ranger,  the  minstrel  true, 

True  to  the  muse  and  to  his  country  loo, 

Ae  bright  a  genina  and  as  pnre  a  son) 

Aa  ever  qua^  from  Inspiration's  bowl. 

Seek  some  lone  garret,  you  will  find  him  there. 

The  simple,  honest  patriot,  B€ranger. 

Go  not  to  midnight  revels,  courtly  halls. 

Imperial  banquets,  or  imperial  balls ; 

He  is  not  there,  bowing  his  laurelled  head 

To  npetart  despots  in  the  pie-stye  bred  ; 

He  offera  up  his  genius  at  tBe  shrine 

Of  Liberty  alone,  his  nymph  divine ; 

She  ia  his  mislreaB — she,  and  she  alone, 

The  only  despot  the  proud  hard  will  own. 

Single  he  stands  in  genius  as  in  worth, 

While  meaner  barda  are  crawling  on  the  eaitbi 

Kissing  the  duet  for  pension  or  for  place. 

The  mnae'a  bastards  and  the  world  s  diagiace ; 

Single  be  stands,  the  only  bard  that  brings 


His  offerings  to  a  nobler  shrine  than  k 
Alaa !  for  Europe — there  he  stands  alone, 
The  only  Poet  uiat  darea  scorn  a  throne  1 


Alaa !  for  Europe — she  has  had  her  day, 
"  Westward  the  Star  of  Empire  takes  its  way." 
That  star  which  lon^  has  in  the  Orient  shone. 
Shall  rise  more  glonoos  in  this  Western  zone ; 
VOL.  I. — HO.  lU.  14 
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The  diadem  that  dmpt  from  Asia's  brow, 
la  trembling  od  old  Europe's  templee  now ; 


So  was  it  unce  Craation'i  dawning  day. 
So  shall  it  be  till  Time  liath  passed  awft;f  : 
'  Fame,  wealth,  and  empire,  have  no  settled  borne, 
But  thrangh  the  world  like  wandeting  vagrants  roam. 

"  Where  aila  the  Poet !"    Echo  tell  a»  where ! 
Hethinks  I  see  him  shadow'd  in  the  air, 
like  some  dim  apiril  yet  in  embryo  ahrin'd, 
Some  emanation  of  a  miehly  mind, 
That  yet  ahall  cast  ita  radiance  far  and  wide, 
And  on  the  tide  of  time  [riumphant  ride. 
Hethinke  I  see  the  dawning  of  a  day 
As  bright  as  that  which  long  hath  passed  away. 
When  freed  from  bed-rid  Europe's  ruaty  chain. 
The  feCier'd  bard  shall  wake  and  soar  again 
Hi^  on  his  own  instead  of  borrow'd  wing. 
And  like  our  native  liirds  new  carols  eing, 
Untaagbt  except  in  nature's  own  high  schooU, 
Unfetter'd  but  tiy  reason's  golden  lufee, 
That  while  they  to  true  genius  give  the  reine, 
Hold  msd-braind  Fancy  fast  in  iron  chains, 
Curb  Afiectation  in  ita  mincing  track 
And  lay  dull  Imitation  on  ita  back. 

For  thee,  yonng  Hinstrel,  though  now  hid  from  sight, 

Soon  to  emerge  into  the  morning  light, 

Qo  to  the  silent  glena  and  whiapering  bowers, 

The  mormnring  brooks  adom'd  with  wreathe  of  flowen, 

Throngh  whose  meandering,  melancholy  maze, 

Pale  Inspiration  like  a  spectre  strays, 

With  ulent  pace  nnheeaed  and  unknown, 

Lock'd  hand  and  hand  with  nature's  self  alone; 

Or  mount  the  i»ae-clad  heights  with  vapoia  curl'd, 

And  like  a  monach  overlook  (by  worid. 

There  tune  thy  lyre,  thero  woo  the  virgin  mnse. 

That  ne'er  abides  in  taverns  or  in  itewe, 

That  shuns  the  gaping  of  light  Fashion's  crowd,  j 

And  almost  blushes  when  Bbe  thinks  aloud; 

Who,  if  she  knows  herself,  cares  not  who  knows 

From  whence  the  bubbling  spring  of  Fann  flowsi 

And  though  she  livee  hot  in  the  breath  of  fame, 

Heedi  not  who  aeee  her  face  or  knows  her  name ; 

She  that  lone  solitade  and  silence  loves, 

And  in  her  own  bright  world  etill  lives  and  movea; 

Freeh  wild-flower  gu^anda  to  her  altar  bring, 

Sing  to  the  heart  etraina  from  the  heart  that  spring, 

And  ne'er  enqoire,  as  thus  you  tune  yonr  taya. 

What  critics  cavil  at  or  Uockheads  praise. 


Where  dwells  he^ — in  the  eartb,  the  sea,  or  a 
With  patriot  pride  we'll  haply  point  to  tbee, 
And  tell  the  wmd  In  triumph, "  'Thu  is  Hs," 
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Tbe  theory  of  Buffoo,  the  abb^  R,aynal,  and  other  speoalatiW 
pbiloaophera,  assutning  the  physical  inferiority  of  the  abori- 
giDes  of  the  New  World,  gradually  extended  itself  to  the  de- 
scendants of  the  European  oonqtierors  who  auooeeded  them,  and 
for  a  brief  period  that  quarter  of  the  glgbe  plumed  itself  not  a 
little  on  its  superiority.*  The  pretension  was  priueipally  based 
on  the  absence  of  beards  among  the  Indians,  and  the  greater 
ferocity  of  the  wolves  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  in  comparison 
with  those  of  America.  These  philosophers  were  ignorant 
that  the  savages  held  botii  beards  and  whiskers  iu  utter  abhor- 
renoe,t  as  approximating  men  to  beasts,  and  in  oonsequenoe  of 
this  barbarous  prejudice  plucked  every  hair,  except  that  of  the 
head,  np  by  the  roote.t  Nor  did  they  seem  aware  that  the  dif- 
ference in  ferocity  between  the  European  and  American  wolves, 
might  possibly  arise  from  the  obvious  fact  that  the  soaroity  of 
other  wild  animals  which  the  wolves  are  acoustomed  to  proy 
'  npon  in  France,  was,  especially  in  the  inclemency  of  winter,  so 
great  as  to  stimulate  them  to  attack  men  in  the  extremity  of 
hunger.  On  the  contrary,  the  wolves  of  Araerioa  inhabiting 
bonndless  forests  or  prairies  abonnding  in  every  species  of  infe- 
rior animals,  consequently  are  scarcely  ever  reduced  to  theneoes- 
Mty  of  attacking  men.  If  this  explanation  is  not  sattsfactoTy,  we 
would  respectfully  stlggest  anotner  which  it  seems  somewhat 
surprising  did  not  occur  to  BofTon  and  those  who  adopted  his 
theory.  Why  may  we  not  with  quite  as  much  reason  ascribe 
the  superiority  of  the  European  vrolf  to  the  inferiority  of  the 
European  man  in  comparison  with  the  American,  both  in  coa- 
rage  and  physical  powers  ?  But  it  is  needless  to  posh  this  part 
of  the  comparison  any  further.  The  descendants  of  Euro- 
peans have,  at  least  in  the  United  States,  demonstrated  too 
clearly  their  physical  qualities,  and  physical  courage,  to 
admit  a  doubt  of  their  equality  at  least.  The  philosophers  of 
Europe  may  exhibit  the  man  striding  over  the  lion  in  future, 
bnt  it  will  probably  be  only  in  their  books.  Life  in  America 
is,  for  the  most  part,   one  series  of  exertion  and  adventure. 

*  "Hiu  theor;  hu  latel;-  been  ravived  by  Hr.  Knoz,  in  hi*  vock  oo  BaoM. 

\  Humboldt  says  he  rav  a,  natiTs  Indian  od  coe  of  the  upper  (ribnUriM  of  tbm 
AmuoD, mlk  •lone  baud  and  hogen — >'-•-— 

tSMJathnao'i  NotM  m  Vngiua. 
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By  far  the  greater  proportioh  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
most  especially  in  tha  vast  regions  of  the'  West,  are  habitually 
engaged  in  ocoupatiuns  or  pursuits  which  oall  for  the  exercise 
of  those  physical  powers  which,  agreeably  to  an  inflexible 
law  of  nature,  acquire  new  vigor  as  well  aa  flexibility  by 
wholesome  exerolse  and  stern  vicissitudes.  Nothing  less  than 
prejudice,  philosophical  dreaming,  or  stultified  vanity,  could 
have  been  made  to  believe  that  a  people  thus  circumstanced , 
having  every  motive  under  heaven  for  activity  and  exertion, 
and  what  is  more,  who  one  and  all  enjoy  a  profusion  of  whole- 
some nutritious  food,  oan  possibly  labor  under  any  physical  in- 
feriority to  the  half-famished  masses  of  Europe,  whose  food  for 
themost  part  is  rather  calculated  to  fill  the  belly  than  strengthen 
the  members.  Accordingly,  this  assumption  of  physical  supe- 
riority is  now  pretty  much  in  abeyance  in  that  quarter,  and 
all  reliance  for  pre-eminence  is,  for  the  present,  based  oo  the 
hoastetl  superior  intellectual  capacity  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
natives  of  Europe,  especially  England,  France  and  G-erraany, 
oonpted  with  their  still  greater  assumed  superiority  in  oiviliza- 
tion  and  refinement.  This  in  a  question  whioh  involves  so  wide 
a  space  for  inquiry,  that  it  is  seldom  if  ever  susceptible  of  de- 
cision. Withoat  instituting  a  comparison,  where  the  materials 
are  so  vast  and  multifarious,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
briefly  inquiring  what  union  of  the  moral,  physical,  and  intel- 
lectual powers  constitutes  the  perfection  of  man,  and  has 
enabled  him  to  maintain  that  dominion  over  the  earth  and  all  its 
creatures,  which  was  conferred  on  him  by  his  Maker.  What  it 
is,  in  fact,  which  gives  one  man  superiority  over  another  in  all 
the  various  vicissitudes  of  life,  in  peace  as  well  as  war ;  in 
time  of  imminent  danger,  as  well  as  in  safety  and  repose. 

Among  barbarians,  and  to  some  extent,  the  extreme  vulgar, 
in  civilized  life,  the  physical  powers  are  estimated  above  all 
others,  with  the  exception  of  courage,  because  it  is  mainly 
to  these  they  are  indebted  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  as  well 
as  of  individual  superiority  over  each  other.  Among  nations 
which  have  reached  what  is  called,  by  themselves,  the  highest 
point  of  oivilization  and  refinement,  men  are  in  a  great  mea- 
enre  estimated  by  their  outward  polish  of  manners,  or  by  their 
intellectual  capacity,  and  the  extent  of  their  acquirements  in 
arts,  science  and  learning,  withoat  reference  to  their  physical 
tonalities.  These  are  the  two  extremes ;  but  there  is  assuredly 
in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  a  happy  medium  :  one  in  which 
the  pbysioal,  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of  man  may  be 
BO  nicely  balanced,  so  harmoniously  combined,  aa  to  constitute 
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the  perfeotloa  of  haniaa  natare.  Perhaps  Horace  has  oome  as 
near  to  it  as  possible  in  his  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano — a 
soand  mind  in  a  sound  body.  A  man  of  genius,  like  Horace, 
whose  superiority  rested  solely  on  his  iDteUectaai  qualities  and 
aoqairemeats,  and  who  flourished  in  the  palmy  state  of  Roman 
literature  and  refinement,  would  soaroely  have  abdicated  his 
mental  pre-eminenoe,  and  admitted  the  body  into  full  partner- 
ship, had  he  not  been  oonsoious  it  was  entitled  to  that  dis- 
tinction. 

The  perfeetion  of  man,  whose  oourse,  however  various  and 
diversified,  invariably  tends  to  one  object  and  one  end — the 
pursuit  of  happiDess-~does  not,  then,  depend  on  his  iotelleotnal 
superiority  alone,  nor  on  the  mass  of  learning  ha  may  have  ao- 
oumulated  ;  but  on  a  union  of  bis  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  powers  and  oapacitios.  Were  he  so  constituted  as  not 
to  be  Bble  to  walk  upright,  his  intellectual  superiority  would 
oever  have  enabled  him  to  fulfil  his  destiny,  as  master  of  the 
world.  Theoretically  he  might  have  been  wise,  but  oould  not 
have  applied  his  wisdom  to  practical  purposes,  except  in  a 
very  limited  degree.  The  arte  of  writing  and  printing,  bo 
essential  to  the  general  difliiaiouand  preservation  of  knowledge, 
and  the  other  mechanical  arts  so  indispensable  to  their  progress, 
oould  never  have  been  practised  by  a  people  without  hands ; 
nor  without  the  faculty  of  speech  would  it  have  been  possible 
to  establish  that  system  of  social  organization  whioh  distin- 
guishes the  human  race  from  all  others,  not  excepting  th« 
ants  and  bees,  whose  social  and  political  economy,  we  sus- 
pect, is  rather  too  much  like  Plato's  Republic,  or  Moore's  Utopia, 
to  be  received  without  very  great  allowance.  In  the  absence 
of  writing,  iTian  could  only  have  acquired  his  knowledge  from 
his  own  experienoe,  or  that  of  those  around  him,  nor  oould  he 
have  bequeathed  that  knowledge  to  posterity,  and  consequent- 
ly, he  would  not  have  been  progressive  from  generation  to 
generation.  He  would  have  resembled  the  savages  of  Hiis 
oontinent,  who,  for  ages  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  white 
man,  had  not  advanced  a  single  step  in  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, orthe  arte  of  civilization.  That  mass  of  knowledge  which 
has  descended  from  generation  to  generation,  carrying  with  it 
the  principle  of  acoumulation,  through  the  power  of  transmis- 
sion by  speech  and  letters,  conveying  to  distant  climes  and  mt- 
tions  the  resnlte  of  the  experience  and  acquisitions  of  agea, 
would  never  have  been  obtained  and  preserved,  but  for  that 
rare  and  happy  physical  oi^anizatioa,  whioh  is  one  of  the 
choioest  boons  of  Heaven. 
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A  great  portion  of  his  knowledge  and  his  power  is  tlLerefore 
directly  derived  from  his  physioal  perfection,  and  thns  the 
most  coDanmmate  man  is  ha  who  oombines  within  himself 
in  the  moat  harmonious  equality  those  physioal,  moral  and  in- 
telleotual  attributes,  whioh,  without  oonnteraoting  or  inter- 
fering with  each  other,  naturally  aid  in  contributing  to  his 
gnperiority  over  his  fellow-oreatures,  as  well  as  all  other  ani- 
mals.  If  he  increases  his  knowledge  at  the  cost  of  the  saorifioe 
of  his  physioal  powers,  his  strength,  his  vigor,  his  activity,  or 
his  capacity  of  endurance,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether 
he  has  not  become  weaker  in  proportion  as  he  became  wiser  ; 
whether,  in  fact,  he  has  risen  or  descended  in  the  scale  of 
creation.  As  an  individual,  he  is  oertainiy  less  qualified  for  all 
the  Botive  pursuits  and  practical  duties  of  ordinary  life, 
snoh  as  fall  to  the  common  lot  of  man  ;  as  a  member  of  a 
State  or  community,  he  is  in  like  manner  less  qualified  to  de- 
fend it  in  time  of  danger,  and  thus  perform  one  of  the  most  sa- 
cred duties  of  a  citizen.  It  may  be  here  urged  that  war  is 
now  a  science  ;  but  it  is  a  soienoe  of  not  the  least  value  with- 
out hands ;  nor  oan  gunpowder  and  cannon  b€  made,  nor 
ships  of  war  built,  nor  fortifications  erected,  nor  the  most  ooa- 
snmmate  defences  avail  without  strong,  hardy,  courageous  man, 
whose  physioal  agency  is  indispensable  as  well  to  their  erec- 
tioQ  OS  to  their  efficiency. 

The  course  of  mankind  is  always  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  and  Europe,  ever  since  it  began  to  emerge  from  that 
state  of  ignorance  and  barbarity  which  succeeded  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire,  has  been  gradually  receding  from  its  extreme 
point  of  depression  towards  another  extreme,  which  it  has  now 
reached.  Ithas  passed  the  equinootial  line  of  improvement ;  and 
wjiile  on  one  band  the  few — the  very  few — have  become,  as  they 
pretend,  refinedly  intellectual,  the  many  have  not  only  great- 
ly deteriorated  in  their  physioal  qualities,  bat  in  a  considerable 
degree  lost  the  virtues  peculiar  to  a  state  of  barbarism,  without 
aoquiring  those  of  a  state  of  comparative  refinement.  Their 
ancient  courage  and  hardihood  have  been  replaced  by  a  ser- 
vile habit  of  obedience,  which  stands  in  the  place  of  military 
'  ardor  \  and  if  their  soldiers  fight  bravely,  it  is  rather  the  con- 
rage  of  cowardice,  which  considers  the  certainty  of  being  pun- 
ished for  running  away  quite  equal  to  the  ohanceit  of  being 
killed  or  wounded  in  battle.  They  have  become  mere  ma- 
chines, devoid  of  sentiment  or  individual  impulses.  Bat  be 
this  oa  it  may,  we  would  venture  to  suggest,  with  profound  hu- 
mility, that  genius,  or  intellectual  eminence,  has  been  rather  too 
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exolnsively  oonfined  to  ideas — to  thought  rather  than  aotion, — 
to  abatraotions  rather  than  realities — tosaylnggood  things  rather 
than  doing  great  things.  The  claim  to  Enropoau  pre-eminence, 
over  the  Ne\7  World,  is  now  prinoipaliy  fonnded  on  books,  the 
prodnotion  of  a  few  individuals.  It  does  not  rest  on  that  moral 
independenoe,  general  intelligence,  physioal  vigor,  natural  sa- 
gacity, ittreiigth  of  mind  and  discernment  of  spirit,  which,  after 
all  is  said,  confer  national  superiority,  but  oo  rare  and  solitary 
examples  of  genius,  ooourring  once  in  an  age,  perhaps  many 
ages,  or  in  a  few  instances  where  men  have,  by  superior  intellect, 
greater  exertion,  or  peculiar  good  fortune,  shot  a  little  ahead  of 
their  ootemporaries.  But  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  sum- 
mer,  nor  one  man  constitute  a  nation.  Between  man  and  man 
the  claim  is  decisive ;  but  between  a  single  man  and  a  nation 
it  is  not  valid,  unless  he  can  prove  that  he  has  more  genius, 
knowledge,  and  wisdom  than  all  of  them  put  together.  In 
comparing  nations,  we  must  take  nations  for  examples.  One 
Homer  does  not  make  a  nation  of  poets ;  nor  can  the  genius  of 
Dante  and  Tasso,  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  Corneille  and  Racine, 
Schiller  and  G-oethe,  ennoble  all  the  blockheads  of  Italy,  Eng- 
land, France,  and  G-ermany.  It  is  the  general  diffusion  of 
happiness,  not  that  of  one  man,  that  constitutes  national  happi- 
ness ;  end  it  is  in  like  manner  the  general  diffusion  of  iotelli- 
genoe — of  that  knowledge  which  is  subordinate  to  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  mankind,  and  is  always  aooompanied  by  a  cor- 
responding elevation  of  the  human  character,  in  all  its  manly 
attributes — that  constitutes  the  intellectual  claim  of  nations.  It 
is  this  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  wealth,  from 
which  all  the  benefits  of  either  are  derived.  Both,  like  manure, 
which,  when  in  heaps,  only  produces  mushrooms,  toad-stools, 
and  all  the  ranknessof  a  worthless  vegetation,  are  only  benefi- 
cial when  spread  abroad.  The  true  democratic  theory  is  nation- 
al intelligence  :  not  that  which  is  monopolized  by  the  few,  and 
whoee  almost  invariable  tendency  is  to  subjugate  the  many; 
but  thatwhich  is  widely  dissemiaated,  and  constitutes  an  in- 
saperable  barrier  to  nsurpation. 

There  is  a  brief  period  in  ,the  progress  of  nations,  during 
which  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  the  moral,  intellectual 
and  physical  qualities  of  man  arrives  at  as  great  perfeotioa  as 
perhaps  it  is  capable  of  attaining,  or  will  ever  attain.  They 
may  be  then  said  to  be  thoroughly  ripe  ;  but  like  all  ripe  fruit, 
are  then  prepared  to  fall.  They  are  on  their  destined  way  to 
that  bonnie  from  whence  they  will  never  return  but  through 
that  long  and  painful  process  of  regeneration,  wfaifdi  involves 
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despotism,  anarohy,  revolution,  conquest  and  bloodshed.  Their 
down-hill  progress,  like  the  decay  of  maa,  is  at  first  imperoep- 
tibla  i  end  like  man,  they  are  the  last  to  see  and  aokoow- 
ledga  it.  Like  superannuated  debauchees,  or  decayed  belles, 
they  continue  to  boast  of  the  conquests  of  youth,  and  trust  to 
artificial  expedients  of  the  toilet  to  disguise  the  ravages  of 
time.  Outward  polish  becomes  a  cloak  for  inward  oorraption; 
nuuiaers  take  preoedenoe  of  morals  ;  elegant  vice  becomes  a 
substitute  for  homely  virtue,  and  luxury  for  refinement.  The 
beautiful  simplicity  of  literature  is  sacrificed  to  gaudy  deco- 
rations, or  overcharged  pictures,  equally  oaloulated  to  on- 
dermine  morals  and  vitiate  taste  ;  soiene  degenerates  into 
idle  speculations  or  impudent  quackery ;  invention  becomes 
the  handmaid  only  of  luxury  and  efieminaoy  ;  the  noblest  of 
the  fine  arts  are  sacrificed  to  the  meanest  and  most  sensual ; 
music  takes  place  of  poetry,  painting  and  sculpture  ;  plea- 
sure  or  profligate  idleness  supersede  all  healthful,  manly  occu- 
pation, and  finally,  when  they  can  no  longer  blind  themselves 
to  their  approaching  (ate,  they  seek  consolation  in  exaggerating 
the  glories  of  their  ancestors. 

If  we  look  into  the  past  history  of  the  world,  we  shall  learn 
from  many  memorable  examples,  that  the  physical  powers  of 
man  decline  just  in  proportion  as  the  intellectual  faculties  su- 
persede their  exercise.  Men  never  become  active  and  vigor- 
ous in  the  closet.  It  is  not  there  that  any  of  the  higher  quali- 
ties essential  to  the  superiority  of  nation  over  nation,  or  man 
over  man,  are  called  into  action.  That  intrepidity,  that  forti- 
tude, presence  of  mind,  personal  activity,  and  power  of  endu- 
rance, together  with  all  those  attributes  which  are  breught 
into  exercise  on  ocoasions  of  danger  or  difficulty  ;  which  enable 
him  to  cope  successfully  with  the  various  vicissitudes  of  life, 
and  triumph  over  those  obstacles  which  everywhere  beset  his 
career,  are  not  the  gift  of  art,  science  and  literature ;  but  the 
result  of  habitual  exercise  in  the  great  school  of  the  world. 
Hence  it  is  that  they  constitute  the  real  basis  of  national  su- 
periority, whenever  they  come  into  direct  collision.  Little 
does  it  avail  that  a  few  chosen  leaders,  consummate  masters 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  war,  are  placed  at  the  head  of 
armies  of  pusillanimous  cowards  or  enervated  slaves.  Alario 
and  his  host  were  no  [diilosophers ;  nor  was  Mahomet  the 
Second  half  so  great  a  scholar  as  Coustantine  Palffiologus, 
whose  empire  he  overthrew. 

The  history  of  every  ancient  nation  renowned  in  arms,  arts, 
•ud  literature,  furnishes  an  illnstratioa  of  the  theory  here  pro- 
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ponnded.  In  more  modem  times,  Italy,  OQoe  mistress  of  \ha 
world  in  arms,  had  attained  a  like  supremaay  in  arts 
and  literatare,  at  what  prioe,  or  at  least  with  what  con- 
sequences,  may  be  gathered  from  her  subsequent  fate.  She 
exists  now,  not  in  the  sunshine,  but  the  shade  of  her  ancient 
glory.  Her  claim  to  distinction  is  founded  alone  on  the  past. 
In  place  of  Catos,  Scipios,  and  Brutuses,  she  excels  only  in  the 
most  feeble  of  all  the  arts,  and  furni^es  models  of  singers, 
fiddlers,  and  dancers,  instead  of  the  benefaotors  'of  mankind 
and  the  defendersof  nations.  The  highest  standard  of  human 
character  is  lowered  down  to  the  level  of  those  who  best  admin- 
ister to  the  tastes  of  a  corrupt  and  effeminate  people,  and  con- 
sequently their  ambition  is  limited  to  exoelling  in  these.  Her 
Fingor'Posts  always  point  to  the  past,  and  her  national  pride  Is 
limited  to  those  exploits  in  arms  and  arts  which  she  cannot 
now  equal.  That  which  opnstitutes  her  glory  is  the  work  of 
long-past  ages  ;  of  men  who  have  ceased  to  exist,  and  who  left 
no  saocessors.  When  conquered  by  Napoleon,  whose  resolute 
and  stirring  sway  might  have  regenerated  her,  Italy  mourned 
only  the  loss  of  her  pictures  and  statues,  and  bowed  to  the  iron 
yoke  of  Austria,  as  the  price  of  the  restoration  of  the  Venus  de 
Hedicis  and  the  Apollo  Belvidere.  There  are  now  some  hopes  of 
a  revival  in  that  country.  But  we  greatly  fear  the  present  excite- 
ment will  only  end  in  a  deeper  and  more  hopeless  dogradation. 
Those  who  have  been  for  ages  with  their  faces  to  the  earth,  cannot 
be  expected  to  spring  up  at  a  bound,  and  walk  upright  with 
their  faces  towards  heaven.  Ever  since  the  days  when, 
according  to  Kachiavel  and  Guicciardini,  great  battles  were 
fought,  and  the  fate  of  States  decided  without  the  loss  of  a 
man,  the  Italians  have  ceased  to  be  a  martial  people ;  and 
such  is  the  condition  of  that,  and  indeed  every  country  in 
Europe,  that  without  this  spirit,  not  one  of  them  can  hope  to 
achieve  its  freedom  or  independence,  in  opposition  to  the  vast 
armies  of  hireling  soldiers  which  despotism  has  arrayed 
against  them.  "  We  must  fight,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  light," 
as  Patrick  Henry  said,  when  they  talked  of  peace  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature,  at  tJie  moment  when  England  was  employ- 
ing force  against  them.  They  must  fight  with  scythes,  axes, 
and  other  rustic  weapons,  if  they  can  procure  no  others ;  they 
must  set  military  tactics  at  naught,  by  despising  them  ;  and 
like  the  Swiss  peasant,  open  a  way  through  the  ranks  of  their 
oppressors,  by  grasping  their  bayonets  in  their  arms,  and 
reoeiviog  them  in  their  own  bosoms.  In  short,  their  motto 
must  he  Liberty  or  Death,  and  they  most  be  prepared  to  meet 
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the  BlteroatiTe.  If  they  do  not  think  the  prize  worth  the  pur- 
chase, they  had  better  be  quiet,  and  resign  themselves  to  their 
&te.  Yoti  cannot  make  revolutions  oat  of  sugar  plums  and 
confectionery. 

Aesaredly,  if  the  picture  presented  to  oar  contemplation  by 
'writers  who.  profess  to  delineate  Italian  manners  and  morals, 
is  not  greatly  overdrawn,  no  rational  or  philosophic  inquirer 
would  placq  liiat  nation  on  a  level  with  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  all  or  any  of  the  great  oonstitnenta  of  dignity 
and  power.  Still  less  can  they  stand  a  oomparison  in  those 
essentials  of  individual  respectability  and  comfort  so  bounti- 
fully bestowed  on  our  fellow-citizens ;  and  least  of  all  in  those 
moral,  physical  and  intellectual  qualities  that  confer  pre-emi- 
nence on  man.  Must  we  then  plunge  into  the  abyss  of  Time, 
and  fish  up  by  the  looks  the  drowned  honor  of  nations  ?  Shall 
we,  like  the  aristocracy  of  England,  cling  to  the  skirts  of 
■William  the  Bastard,  who  trod  their  coantry  under  his  heel, 
and  hia  Robber  Knights,  who  shared  the  Saxon  lands  among 
them  ?  Shall  we  live  in  the  past  alone,  and  boast  only  of  the 
dead  ?  Shall  we  rummage  among  the  ruins  of  time  for  buried 
exploits,  or  explore  the  catacombs  of  Egypt  for  ancestors? 
Or  shall  we  rest  our  claim  to  rank*  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth  on  that  which  is,  instead  of  ^at  which  has 
been,  but  is  now  passed  away  never  to  return?  Foronr 
part,  we  are  not  ashamed  to  say,  that  we  do  not  hold 
all  the  chef  d'(BUvres  of  Italian  art  as  half  bo  beautiful  and 
sublime  as  that  picture  of  Freedom  and  happiness  now  exhibit- 
ing in  the  United  States  ;  nor  to  our  unpractised  ears  can  all 
the  enervating  strains  of  the  Italian  Opera  compare  witll  the 
voices  of  a  great  and  prosperous  people  joining  in  one  grand 
chorus  to  liberty. 

We  have  selected  Italy  as  an  exemplification  of  the  theory  of 
national  pre-eminence,  not  to  insult  her  misfortunes,  or  tri- 
umph over  her  fall,  but  because  she  is  the  parent  and  nurse  of 
modern  literature,  science  and  art.  It  was  through  the  most 
illustrious  of  her  States,  The  Republic  of  Fu>rence,  that  these 
were  disseminated  throughout  Europe ;  and  if  any  one  nation 
now  in  existence,  or  that  ever  did  exist,  can  claim  supremacy 
in  arms,  arts,  and  literature  over  all  others — G-reece  only  ex- 
cepted— on  the  basis  of  the  past,  it  is  most  emphatically  Italy. 
If  then  what  a  people  has  achieved  during  a  long  series  of  ages, 
but  is  now  incapable  of  accomplishing,  is  to  be  the  unchange- 
able standard  of  superiority  in  all  future  ages,  Italy  oeitainly 
stands  ]»e-eminent  both  in  ancient  and  modern  limes.     But  of 
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what  ooDSOqnenoe  is  tliat  elevation,  whioh  has  been  scooeeded 
by  saoh  a  deplorable  depression,  to  the  present  happiness  or 
prosperity  of  the  people  ?  What  avails  it  that  she  has  been 
twice  mistress  of  the  world,  once  in  arms,  and  once  in  literatare 
and  the  arts,  unless  it  serves  to  stimalate  new  efforts  to  exoel- 
lenoe  and  new  aspirations  to  r^ain  the  height  from  wheooe 
she  has  fallen  ? 

If  we  are  right,  nations  are  therefore  to  be  estimated  not  by 
the  past,  bnt  tiie  present ;  not  by  the  dead,  but  the  living ;  not 
by  the  superiority  of  a  single  man,  or  a  single  small  class  of 
men,  deriving  a  claim  solely  from  their  anoestors.  Nations  oan- 
not  remain  great  by  inheritance.  There  is  no  right  of  primo- 
geniture recognized  among  them,  no  statute  of  entails.  The 
Democratic  principle  is  omnipotent  in  this  ease  ;  and  there  is 
no  patent  of  national  ascendency,  but  what  rests  on  actual  exist- 
ing superiority.  Italy  has  now  no  Brutnses,  Gates,  Scipios,  Vir- 
gils,  or  Cioeros;  nor  Michael  Angelos  and  Raphaels  ;  nor  Dantes 
and  Tassos ;  Spain  no  Cid,  6onsalvo,  or  Gortflz ;  no  Cervantes,  Fa- 
ther Isla,  Lope  de  Vega,  Murillo,  Yetasquez,  or  Morales ;  France 
no  Corneille,  Racine,  Voltaire,  Moli^re,  or  Rabelais;  England 
no  Milton,  Shakspeare,  Dryden,  Newton,  Bacon,  or  Locke. 
Her  genius  has  evaporated  in  the  smoke  of  steam-engines,  and 
all  her  triumphs  are  now  aohieved  by  mechanical,  not  physical 
or  mental  power.  She  is  now  a  mighty  steam-engine  of  several 
million  horse  power,  where  men  are  not  only  subservient  to 
machinery,  but  become  themselves  machines. 

Those  powers  of  imagination,  and  that  oreative  faculty,  the 
union  of  which  constitutes  what  is  called  Genius,  and  which 
once  found  their  appropriate  sphere  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
fine  arts,  have  been  in  a  great  measure  enlisted  under  the  ban- 
ner of  monopoly.  The  genius  that  might  in  other  ages  have 
aohieved  an  epic,  has  expended  itself  On  a  locomotive  or  some 
great  mechanical  improvement ;  and  he  whose  imagination 
perhaps  qoalified  him  to  ascend  to  the  regions  of  light,  has  im- 
mortalized himself  by  groping  his  way  throagh  a  tunnel  under 
the  Thames.  Mechanical  skill  has  in  a  great  measure  super- 
seded the  fine  arts  ;  and  if  Homer  or  Phidias  had  been  bom  in 
England  during  the  nineteenth  oentnry,  the  former — saving 
his  blindness — would  probably  have  been  a  projector  of  rail- 
roads, the  latter  an  apprentice  to  some  eminent  manufacturer 
of  steam-engines.  If  there  has  lately  been  any  real  advances 
made  in  astronomy  or  any  other  liberal  science,  they  may  be 
traced  altogether  to  the  perfection  of  the  instruments  employed, 
and  not  t6  the  superior  genius  of  the  discoverer ;  and  if  we 
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know  any  more  of  ^e  heavens  above,  or  the  earth  beneath,  ic 
may  in  a  great  measare  he  traced  to  the  meohanio  who  odd- 
stmoted  them. 

Indeed,  there  seems  very  little  new  in  Earopean  science,  ex- 
cept Craniology,  Homceopathy,  Mesmerism,  and  the  Water-Cure, 
All  these  come  abroad  under  the  respectable  name  of  science, 
which  has  lately  usurped  the  prerogatives  of  what  In  the  dark 
ages  was  called  magic,  and  subjected  its  professors  to  be  burnt 
alive.  All  are  alike  infallible,  like  qnaok  medicines  ;  scholars 
perspiring  under  a  load  of  academic  honors,  gravely  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  these  modern  miracles;  Doctors  of  Divinity  and 
Doctors  of  Physio,  learned  Thebans,  and  learned  Professors, 
testify  to  what  ignorant  blockheads  believe  to  be  impossible ; 
credulity  is  no  longer  the  characteristic  of  vulgar  minds  ;  and 
if  we  except  religion,  the  organ  of  faith  has  been  gloriously  de- 
veloped among  the  learned  of  Europe.  In  short,  the  advances 
made  in  useful  practical  science  are,  in  a  great  measure,  con- 
fined to  experiments  in  chemistry  and  improvements  in  mecha- 
nics. They  have  lately  discovered  nothing  but  new  planets, 
and  this  is  entirely  owing  to  their  having  better  telescopes  than 
old  G-alileo  and  Copernicus.  The  Americans,  too,  have,  we 
believe,  discovered  at  least  one  planet,  and  some  of  them  are 
adepts  in  Craniology,  Mesmerism,  and  Spiritual  Knockings,  in 
the  latter  of  which  they  are  in  advance  of  all  other  people ;  so 
that  on  the  whole,  tiiey  are  not  greatly  behindhand  with 
Europe. 

But  without  instituting  a  labored  and  minute  comparison 
between  the  great  masses  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  observing,  that  from  the  first  mo- 
ment the  New  World  was  sought  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old, 
it  became  a  theatre  for  the  exercise  of  daring  enterprise  and 
hardy  endurance.  All  those  high  heroic  qualities  that  consti- 
tute the  aristocracy  of  nature  were  called  into  perpetual  re- 
quisilion.  The  utmost  exertion  of  the  mental  and  physical 
powers  was  necessary  to  meet  and  overcome  the  obstacles  and 
dangers  which  everywhere  presented  themselves,  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil ;  while  courage,  fortitude,  presence  of  mind, 
discernment  of  spirit  and  energy  of  purpose,  became  at  all 
times  indispensable  in  their  most  ordinary  occupations.  They 
had  both  oatnre  and  man  to  contend  with  ;  and  from  first  to 
last,  down  to  the  present  time,  could  not  take  a  step  beyond 
their  aconatomed  bounds  without  enoonntering  a  succession  of 
hardships  and  dangers.  At  all  times  there  has  existed  a  great 
body  of  citizens,  sufficient  to  give  tone  to  the  habits  and  cbo- 
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racter  of  the  nation,  maTohing  in  the  van  of  civilization,  equally 
daring,  adventaroua  and  intelligenf;.  We  speak  of  the  people  of 
the  "  Great  West,"  who,  according  to  the  European  scribes, 
are  a  sort  of  semi-barbarians.  It  may  be  so  ;  but  they  are 
precisely  sach  barbarians  as  are  aooustomed  to  triamph  over 
the  enervated  races  that  affeot  to  despise  them. 

There  is  perhaps  no  example  in  the  history  of  the  expansion 
of  the  human  race,  of  such  a  long-continued  series  of  dangers, 
hardships,  and  privations,  or  greater  fortitude  in  enduring 
them, as  maybe  found  in  the  details  of  the  progress  of  theearly 
emigrants  to  America.  Even  now  they  cannot  expand  in  any 
direction  without  encountering  similar  obstacles  which  call  for 
the  exercise  of  similar  qualities.  There  is  no  fabulous  period 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States  ;  no  giants,  dragons,  or  mon- 
sters ;  no  supernatural  creations  looming  in  the  obscurity  of 
distance  and  time.  Our  birth  is  too  recent  for  prodigies  ;  not 
one  of  our  founders  was  suokled  by  a  wolf ;  and  the  only  mon- 
sters our  ancestors  overcame  vrere  the  vrild  beasts  and  wild 
men  of  the  woods.  These  plain,  homespun  men  may  have 
known  little  of  Craniology,  Mesmerism,  and  still  less  of  silver 
forks,  petit  fois  gros,  and  Perigord  pies ;  but  they  eshibited  the 
possession  of  those  qualities,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual, 
which,  when  harmoniously  combined  in  due  proportion,  con- 
stitute the  best  claim  to  the  highestdiguity  of  manhood.  They 
subdued  a  world,  and  planted  civilization  in  the  desert.  Their 
posterity  still  retain  much  of  these  oharacteristioa,  as  may  be  seen 
by  their  migrations  across  the  vast  regions  stretching  between 
the  two  extremes  of  this  oontinent,  exposed  to  starvation  on 
one  hand,  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  on  the  other, 
their  trapping  expeditions  among  the  Rooky  Mountains,  and  by 
their  fearlessly  settling  themselves  down  in  the  very  teeth  of 
hostile  savages.  They  are  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
their  forefathers.  The  period  is,  perhaps,  not  far  distant  when 
they  will  be  tried.  Our  ancestors  brought  with  them  Chris- 
tianity, civilization,  and  liberty  across  the  Atlantic.  Their 
posterity  now  look  Asia  in  the  face,  and  who  knows  but  their 
mission  may  be  gradually  extended  to  that  quarter  ?  With  re- 
spect to  facilities  and  inducements  for  the  caltivation  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties,  there  is  most  assuredly  no  country  under  the 
sun  where  opportunities  are  so  much  within  the  reaoh  of  all, 
or  where  such  powerful  stimulants  present  themselves  for  their 
exercise.  Nowhere  else  is  there  that  general  diffiision  of  com- 
petency, which  enables  the  parent  to  dispense  with  the  labor 
of  young  children  for  the  purpose  of  sending  tliem  to  school ; 
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and  nowhere  is  there  suoh  liberal  provision  for  their  ednoation. 
Tbua  possessing  a  boundiess  field  for  enterprise,  affording 
ample  room  for  the  exercise  of  body  and  mind  ;  animated  by 
the  certainties  of  the  present,  and  tite  hopes  of  the  future  ;  en- 
oonraged  by  every  glorious  aotioipation  that  can  awaken  the 
energies  of  man ;  and  blessed  with  a  free  government  that 
places  no  artificial  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  career,  it  would 
be  belying  the  nature  of  man  and  the  experience  of  ages  to 
doabt  for  a  moment  that  the  desoendants  of  Europeans  in  the 
United  States  do  not  at  least  equal  their  anoestors.  For  ont 
part,  we  neither  doubt  nor  fear.  The  future  fortunes  of  the 
CJnited  States  are  prefigured  in  their  past  career,  and  the 
spectacle  they  now  exhibit  is  suffioieot  indication  of  what  they 
will  one  day  become.  Their  destinies  will  not  be  decided  by 
the  policy  of  England  or  France,  or  both  combined,  nor  by  a 
Congress  of  Eniopean  sovereigns  affecting  to  settle  the  balaooe 
of  power  in  the  New  World,  but  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  themselves,  who,  under  G-od,  are  the  arbiters  of  their 
own  fntnre;.  That  depends  on  their  own  virtue,  intellect,  en- 
terprise and  energy  ;  and  whether  their  foreign  affairs  are  di- 
rected by  a  sot  or  a  simpleton,  they  will  continue  to  grow  and 
expand  by  a  law  of  nature  and  a  decree  of  Providence. 


BRITISH  POLITICAL  ECONOKY. 

The  oondition  uf  England  is  a  very  peonliar  one,  and  affords 
the  most  fruitful  field  for  paradox  ever  presented  to  political 
economists.  The  traveller  passing  through  that  country,  and 
observing  its  verdant  lawns,  fruitful  fields,  splendid  mansions, 
and  tidy  cottages,  fancies  himself  in  a  blooming  Eden  of  inno- 
cence and  happiness.  Bat  the  serpent  has  crawled  into  Uiis 
paradise.  The  country  smiles,  bat  the  hearts  of  those  that 
made  it  smile  are  sad,  weary,  and  hopeless.  The  product  of 
their  labors  is  shared,  between  the  oharoh,  the  king  and  tlie 
landlord,  and  the  ox  that  treadeth  oat  the  corn  is  muzzled. 
The  lion  gets  his  share,  but  the  hound  that  runs  down  the 
game  receives  only  the  oflals.  Uneasiness  and  discontent  per* 
vade  the  great  masses  of  the  people,  and  England  is  "Heny 
England"  no  more.     Incessant  toU  and  pinching  privatioo 
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have  robbed  them  of  all  opportunity  or  inolioation  for  any  re- 
oieatioDS  but  those  of  the  gin-shop.  Rural  sporta  and  rural 
songs  are  heard  and  seen  no  more,  and  England  is  now  only  a 
great  workshop  end  money  market,  where  one  portion  of  the 
people  are  laboring  to  accumulate  millions,  the  other,  consist- 
ing of  the  mighty  masses,  toiling  inoessantly  for  bread. 

Money  is  the  life-blood  of  England,  the  sole  prop  of  her  ex- 
istence, and  the  sole  object  of  pursuit,  from  the  great  landed 
proprietor  and  rich  banker,  to  the  pauper  peasant  and  pale- 
faced  operative.  The  nobleman  of  twenty  or  Jifty  thousand 
sterling  a  year,  begins  to  feel  the  pressure  of  the  public  bur- 
dens, most  especially  the  income  tax,  and  seeks  to  make  up 
for  them  by  speculating  in  railroads,  or  taking  up  his  resi- 
denoe  on  the  continent,  the  better  to  praotise  that  economy 
which  Ur.  UeCuUoch  thinks  one  of  the  great  blessings  derived 
from  the  national  debt,  and  fifty  millions  of  taxes.  The  mer- 
chants, impelled  by  the  like  necessity,  extend  their  business 
beyond  their  oapi^l,  and  enter  into  speculations,  which,  in 
the  various  vicissitudes,  reactions  and  revulsions  of  trade, 
sooner  or  later  end  in  bankruptcy  ;  the  retail  trader  is,  as  it 
were,  compelled  by  the  like  necessity  to  adulterate  almost 
every  article  he  sells,  and  poison  his  neighbors  to  keep  himself 
alive  ;*  the  mechanic  practises  all  sorts  of  deceptions ;  and 
the  poor  laborer,  having  no  resource,  no  expedient  for  "  raising 
the  wind,"  resorts  to  the  poor  rates  i.nd  marries,  or  takes  a 
wife  without  benefit  of  clergy,  in  order  that  ha  may  breed 
more  paupers,  and  share  with  them  the  crumbs  of  extorted 
diaiity.  Beyond  all  doubt,  there  is  no  people  now  in  exist- 
ence that  worship  the  golden  oalf  with  such  exemplary  devo- 
tion as  the  English,  nor  any  government  on  earth  so  dexterons 
in  devising  expedients  for  raising  the  wind. 

All  the  inoreasing  exertions  of  industry,  eoonomy  and  in- 
vention, consequent  on  the  public  debt  and  public  burdens,  go 
'  to  increase  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  government,  not  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  the  people.  So  far  from  it,  they 
double  the  price  of  almost  every  necessary  of  life  the  laborii^ 
man  consumes.  Before  the  great  Avater  of  Political  Economy, 
it  would  have  been  considered  a  serious  calamity  for  a  nation 
to  owe  more  than  it  could  ever  pay,  and  be  burdened  with 
taxes  that  absorbed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  means  neoes- 
sary  to  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  great  masses  of  people. 
Sooh  a  state  of  things  would,  in  the  days  of  ignorance,  have 
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been  deemed  deplorable,  and  wise  statesmen'— at  least  those 
who  passed  for  wise  in  those  dark  ages — have  set  about  reme- 
dying it  as  sooa  as  possible.  Igaorant  people  would  doabtlesa 
have  taken  it  for  granted  that  a  nation,  like  an  individual  who 
was  perpetually  borrowing,  and  never  paying,  and  whose  ex- 
travagance increased  with  the  amount  of  his  debts  and  the 
pressure  of  his  wants,  was  on  the  high  road  to  ruin.  Bnt  this 
old-established  dogma  of  common  sense  and  experience,  it 
eeema,  has  no  application  to  England.  That  country  is  an 
exception  to  all  others,  and  with  t£e  aid  of  political  economy, 
will  assuredly  be  able  to  triumph  over  those  causes  which 
have  ruined  other  nations.  Though  mure  than  once  on  the 
eve  of  bankruptcy,*  and  once  actually  bankrupt  for  twenty 
years,  she  has  survived  the  shock,  and  will  therefore  never 
die.  She  has  grown  and  expanded  under  the  pressure  of  addi- 
tional  weight,  yet  the  economists  should  recollect  that  the  frog, 
in  the  fable  burst  at  last.  Bnt  let  ns  now  proceed  to  an  ex- 
amination of  MoCulloch's  theory  of  taxation,  which  is  equally 
calculated,  we  think,  to  produce  injurious  consequences  where- 
ever  it  exercises  any  influence. 

"  That  portion  of  our  national  revenue,"  he  says,  "  drawn 
from  the  public  by  means  of  taxes  and  appropriations  to  the 
use  of  government  amounts,  at  present,  to  about  £50,000,000 
eterling  annually,  and  far  exceeds  in  ma^itude  the  public 
revenue  of  any  otiter  country.  But  it  must  not,  therefore,  bs 
inferred  that  taxation  is  here  comparatively  heavy.  Its  pres- 
sure is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  actual  amount  of  the  sum 
taken  from  the  people,  and  lodged  in  the  coffers  of  the  trea- 
sury, but  by  the  mode  in  which  taxes  are  imposed,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  people  to  bear  them.  In  some  countries,  taxes 
are  imposed  on  certain  classes  only;  and  even  where  this 
gross  ineqnality  does  not  prevail,  they  are  often  imposed  on 
erroneous  principles,  and  in  a  way  that  makes  their  assessment 
and  collection  peculiarly  difGoult  and  injurious.  But  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  taxation  presses  equally,  or  nearly  so,  on  all 
classes ;  and  without  pretending  to  say  that  it  might  not  be 
materially  improved,  it  appears,  generally  speaking,  to  be 
founded  on  sound  principles,  and  is  practically  as  little  inju- 
rious as  it  could  be  rendered.  .  .  It  is  not  to  the  influ- 
ence of  taxation,  but  to  Uie  expensive  style  of  living  which 

*  It  wu  MMrted,  aoae  jeu*  ego,  in  Uie  British  Eohm  of  Cotomotu,  Bud  not 
eonbkdieted,  that  EngUoa  wm  Nved  from  bankraptov  bj  the  aoeidental  diiooT- 
«7  «f  ft  gT««t  box  of  on*  pound  notea  in  the  vanlta  of  tlia  Binkof  Eoglaod. 
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pievails  among  as,  and  which  pervadea  all  olasses,*  that  the  diffi- 
culty many  individaals  have  ia  preserving  their  places  in  society 
is  to  be  ascribed.  Far,  indeed,  ^i>m  snpposing  that  the  influenoe 
of  taxation  has  been  hostile  to  the  increase  of  public  opulence  and 
private  comfort,  we  believe  it  has  had  a  precisely  opposite  effect. 
To  the  desire  of  rising  in  the  world,  the  inoreaeed  pressure  of  tax- 
ation during  the  late  war  superadded  the  fear  of  being  thrown 
down  to  a  lower  station,  and  the  two  together  produced  results 
that  we  should  have  in  vain  looked  for  ^m  the  unassisted  agency 
of  cither.  Oppressive  taxes  would  have  had  a  very  opposite 
effect,  and  instead  of  stimulating  to  new  displays  of  industry 
and  economy,  would  have  produced  despair  and  national  im- 
poverishment. But  it  was  seen  that  this  increase  of  taxation 
might  be  met  by  increased  exertion  and  economy ;  and  this 
increased  exertion  has,  in  fact,  led  to  the  prodaotion  of  a  far 
greater  amount  of  wealth  than  was  required  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  revenue  collection. "t 

If  Atlas  had  not  carried  the  world  on  his  shoulders,  he 
would  not  have  been  a  Q-od  ;  and  if  the  penple  of  England  had 
not  sustained  a  burden  of  taxation  greater  than  was  ever  be- 
fore impoaed  on  a  nation,  they  would  not  have  become  the 
richest  in  the  world.  So  say  the  political  economists.  It 
would  seem  that,  in  their  estimation,  man  is  simply  a  working 
animal,  created  merely  for  the  support  of  government ;  that 
his  sole  valne  consists  in  the  quantum  of  labor  you  can 
screw  out  of  him;  and  that,  like  the  camel  of  the  desert, 
he  becomes  the  more  valuable  for  being  able  to  live  on  dry 
sticks  and  pounded  date  ^ells.  He  is  a  mere  machine  to 
grind  out  revenue ;  a  beast  of  burden  to  enrich  his  government 
at  the  sacrifice  of  every  comfort ;  and  what  renders  him  in- 
valuable as  a  domestic  animal — -the  heavier  the  burden  yon 
place  on  his  back,  the  greater  his  exertions  to  carry  it.  Oxen, 
horses  and  jackasses,  are  not  to  be  compared  to  him,  for  he 
aoGommodates  himself  to  increasing  scarcity,  by  new  exertions 
of  "  industry,  economy  and  invention,"  and  the  goad  by  which 
he  is  pricked  along,  is  to  him  another  great  blessing,  because 
it  increases  his  sp«ed.  Then  he  is  the  most  docile  of  animals, 
and,  withal,  the  most  rational,  since,  provided  you  only  load 
his  neighbors  as  heavily  as  himself,  he  cares  not  how  much  he 
carries,  and  you  may  pick  his  pocket  with  perfect  impanity, 
provided  you  don't  do  it  on  *'  erroneous  principles."    All  that 
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is  QBoessary  to  make  him  work,  and  pay  with  the  greataet 
pleaanre  and  advantage  to  himself,  is,  that  "  taxation  should 
press  eqaally  on  all,"  for  then  nobody  feels  it  any  more  than 
the  pressnre  of  the  air,  which  is  the  great  principle  of  life, 
just  as  the  national  debt  and  fifty  millions  sterling  of  taxes 
are  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  England. 

Suoh,  divested  of  all  soientifio  jargon,  are  the  grave  deduc- 
tions of  political  economists,  translated  into  plain  English. 
The  science  of  government  has  become  altogether  subservient 
to  revenue,  and  the  wisest  statesman  is  he  who  osd  appropri- 
ate to  the  uses  of  the  state  the  greatest  possible  share  of  the 
proceeds  of  individual  industry.  Never,  in  our  humble  opin- 
ion, were  greater  fallacies,  more  pernicious  dogmas,  palmed 
upon  mankind  in  the  guise  of  science  and  philosophy.  They 
are  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  universal  common  sense  and 
experience  of  ages,  in  every  situation,  and  under  all  oiroum- 
stances.  According  to  this  theory,  taxation  is  not  to  be  esti- 
mated by  its  weight,  but  its  equal  diffusion,  thus  applying  a 
mere  meohanioal  principle  to  the  mental  and  physical  powers 
of  man,  and  making  it  of  no  sort  of  consequence  whether  be 
walks  erect,  or  is  bent  doable,  provided  all  his  fellows  are  in 
the  same  predicament.  Neither,  according  to  the  same  theory, 
is  it  so  mnoh  the  act  itself,  as  the  manner  in  which  it  is  per- 
formed, that  constitutes  its  identity.  Yon  may  rob  a  man  of 
his  last  shilling,  provided  you  do  it  genteelly,  and  turn  his 
neighbor's  pocket  inside  out  at  the  same  time.  The  writers  of 
this  school  are  greater  stioklers  for  equality  than  the  most 
sturdy  Democrat  of  the  United  States,  in  applying  the  princi- 
ple to  emptying  pockets.  All  they  require  is,  tiiat  the  thing 
should  be  done  without  disoriroination  of  persons,  conformably 
with  the  maxim  of  "  Fair  play  in  Old  England,"  Above  all, 
it  must  not  be  done  on  "  erroneous  principles ;"  and  ]f  these 
are  avoided,  none  but  unreasonable  republicans  will  be  in  the 
least  dissatisDed,  though,  like  the  English  pauper  peasants  and 
operatives,  they  are  obliged  to  "  work  and  freeze,  work  and 
starve,  work  and  die  working."  It  would  be  a  mere  trifle, 
only  calling  for  "  additional  exertions  of  industry,  economy 
and  invention."  Besides,  they  are  all  in  the  same  situation, 
and,  of  course,  nobody  has  a  right  to  complain.  "Were  not  suoh 
paradoxes  as  we  have  placed  before  the  reader  sauotioned  by  high 
authority,  and  adopted  by  governments  as  fundamental  priuci- 
ples  of  potioy,  and  did  they  not  come  abroad  under  the  mantle 
of  science,  tiiey  would  probably  be  laughed  at  and  forgotten. 
Bat  they  are  the  maxims  of  a  government  whose  example  the 
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T7nited  States  are  prone  to  follow,  and  for  that  reason,  we  shall 
ocHisider  them  with  due  gravity. 

In  the  first  plaoe,  Taxation  ne-rer  did  and  never  can  press 
e<)nally  on  either  individaals  or  classes.  Even  were  itposaitde 
to  gradnate  it  preoisely  to  the  means  of  every  man  in  society, 
still  the  greatast  inequalities  wonld  resclt  from  its  praotieal 
applioation.  To  the  poor  man,  living  from  hand  to  month, 
who  oannot  spare  a  dollar  jrom  his  bard  eaminga,  that  dollar 
b  of  more  oonseqnenoe  than  a  thousand  abstracted  ^om'  the 
rich  individual,  because  it  deprives  the  former  of  so  much  of 
the  necessaries,  the  latter  only  so  much  of  the  superfluities  of 
life.  The  last  shilling  of  poverty  is  of  far  more  oonseqnenoe 
to  tiie  owner  than  the  Income  Tax  of  the  rich  landlord  or 
ftindholder,  though  it  be  a  thonsand  times  less  in  valfie. 

In  order  to  exemplify  this  more  clearly  we  shall  proceed  to 
tay  before  our  readers  the  ease  of  a  poor  laboring  man  which 
was  laid  before  the  British  Parliament  in  1842. 

''William  Gladstone,  a  laborer,  earned  eleven  Bhilliags  a 
week,  and  expended  seven  shillings  and  seven  pence  for  the 
purchase  of  neoesaaries,  as  follows :  One  ounce  of  tea,  two 
ounces  of  ooSee,  eight  ounces  of  engar,  eight  ounces  of  meal, 
eight  pounds  of  dour,  seven  pints  of  ale,  and  one  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  brandy."  Not  an  ounce  of  animal  food,  as  will  be  per- 
ceived. I.   d. 

"  The  cost  of  these  articles  free  of  Excise  and 

customs  duties,  was  ...  2  4| 

The  Impost  and  Excise  duties,    ...  5  2| 

7  7 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  one-half  the  entire  wages 
of  this  poor  man  was  extorted  from  him  for  the  support  of 
government,  while  the  possessor  of  100,000  a  year  is  only 
called  upon  to  contribute  five  per  cent,  of  his  immense  fortune 
in  the  shape  of  an  income  tax. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  wages  of  William  Gladstone  were 
those  of  the  generality  of  English  laborers,  and  that  the  articles 
of  food  he  consumed  are  such  as  constitute  their  ordinary  con- 
sumption. His  oase  therefore  applies  equally  to  all,  and  it 
thus  appears  that  this  beneficent  system  of  equal  taxation, 
and  this  blessed  public  debt,  not  only  obliges  them  to  abstain 
altogether  from  animal  food,  but  more  than  doubles  the  price 
of  every  article  they  oonsnme.  But  what  of  that?  It  only 
oaUs  on  them  for  "additional  exertions  of  industry,  eoonomy 
and  inventioB." 
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The  same  ineqaality  prevsils  in  almost  every  other  part  of 
this  "equal  system  of  taxation."  The  taxes  of  the  laborer 
ptwseBsiag  no  real  property  are  not  the  least  proportioned  to  those 
of  the  wealthy  landlord  and  capitalist.  He  may  be  exempted 
from  direct  taxation,  bat  he  is  assailed  in  varions  indireot 
ways.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  preceding  statement,  the  price 
of  every  article  he  consames  is  more  than  doubled  by  impost 
and  excise  duties.  The  tax  on  malt  liquors,  his  usual  bev- 
erage, amounts  to  upwards  of  six  millions  sterling,  which  is 
more  than  thrioe  as  much  aa  the  entire  ino<»ne  tax  of  which 
the  wealthy  aristocracy  are  so  loudly  complaining.  Widuiut 
owning  a  house,  he  wilt  be  taxed  for  that  he  oooupies,  since 
all  expeiience  proves  that  the  amount  will  be  assessed  on  his 
rent  by  the  landlord.  So  with  land,  so  with  everything ;  for 
where  the  great  masses  are  without  voice  or  influence  in  the 
State,  they  will  always  be  the  victims  of  taxation.  The  na- 
tional burdens  will  be  shifted  downwards  till  they  can  sink  no 
lower,  and  there  remain  ao  long  as  they  can  be  borne.  The 
reaction  will  then  commence,  and  they  will  be  thrown  back 
by  the  exhausted  poor  on  the  luxurious  rich.  Such  is  begin- 
ning to  be  the  case  in  England,  and  the  first  step  is  seen  in  die 
poor  rates  and  the  income  tax.  Until  this  reaction  takes 
place,  the  State  taxes  the  landlord,  the  landlord  raises  his 
rent,  the  tenant  squeezes  it  out  of  his  hired  laborers,  who  have 
no  other  resource  but  the  great  nostrum  of  Utr.  MoCuUooh, 
namely,  additional  exertions  of  industry,  economy,  and  inven- 
tion— in  other  words,  iacessaot  toil,  increasing  privations,  and 
new  contrivances  to  escape  dying  by  famine. 

The  British  political  economists  have,  however,  certain  in- 
fallible specifics  for  purging  the  body  politic  of  the  effects  of 
this  regimen  of  taxation.  The  wages  of  labor  are  always  pro- 
portioned to  the  expenses  of  living.  So  says  one  sect  of  pro- 
fessors. The  wages  of  labor  depend  on  the  proportion  of  de- 
mand and  supply.  80  says  another  school  of  professors.  Each 
one  ba^  his  own  favorite  cause,  and  what  is  the  result  of  an 
infinite  combination  of  causes  is  ascribed  to  one  alone.  With- 
out doubt  in  a  natural  and  wholesome  state  of  society,  where 
the  political  doctors  had  not  rained  the  constitution  of  the  pa- 
tient by  their  nostrums,  each  of  these  axioms  would  be  incon- 
trovertible, and  become  verified  by  experience.  But  in  a  sys-^ 
t«m  of  government  like  that  of  England,  consisting  altogether 
of  a  patehwork  of  artificial  expedients,  'and  in  countries  where, 
in  the  language  of  the  old  Pilgrimsof  the  Hay  Flower,  "The 
lend  grows  weary  of  its  inhabitants,  insomuch  that  man,  the 
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moot  preoions  of  all  animals,  is  become  mora  vile  and  base  than 
the  earth  he  treads  upon.'^  In  saoh  a  state  of  things  neither 
the  price  of  living  nor  tJie  proportion  of  supply  and  demand 
rogolatee  the  wages  of  labor.  These  maxims,  though  true  in 
the  abstract,  are  not  so  in  their  application  toEngland,  where, 
except  in  extraordinary  cases,  the  laborers  are  too  nnmeroos 
for  the  harvest,  and  generally  so  destitute  as  to  be  obliged  to 
accept  what  wages  they  can  get  rather  than  starve.  In  the 
United  States,  as  yet,  labor  gives  laws  to  capital — or  at  least 
has  an  eqnal  voice  in  making  them  ;  in  England, capita)  gives 
laws  to  labor.  The  maxims  just  quoted  are  therefore  true  in 
the  former  and  false  in  the  latter. 

Everywhere  in  England,  and  thronghont  a  great  portion  of 
Europe,  the  snpply  of  laborers  exceeds  the  demand,  and  the  la- 
borer, instead  of  regulating  his  own  wages  by  the  standard  of  the 
coat  of  living,  has  little  or  nothing  te  do  in  the  business.  The  sab- 
,  stitutioQ  of  meohanioal  power  for  human  agency  has  not  only 
decreased  the  demand  for  the  latter,  but  depreciated  its  value. 
The  laborer  must  take  what  ho  can  get,  or  resort  to 
the  grand  speoi&o,  "  new  exertioD,  of  industry,  economy 
and  invention,"  and  tmst  te  the  poor  rates  to  make 
np  the  defioiency.  The  increased  demand  for  labor  is  of 
little  benefit  to  hira,  for  it  seldom  if  ever  exoeeds  the 
supply,  and  oonseqaently  tlie  employer  has  it  in  his  dis- 
cretion to  fix  the  rate  of  wages.  Thus  the  former  is  always 
at  the  mercy  of  the  latter,  who  is  consequently  enabled  te  meet 
every  deduction  from  his  olear  profits,  arising  from  foreign  com- 
petition or  any  other  cause,  by  skinning  the  Hint,  and 
paring  away  a  little  more  of  tite  pittenee  of  labor.  In  ell 
countries  where  "the  land  grovrs  weary  of  its  inhabitente," 
and  human  labor  becomes  a  superfluity,  those  maxims  of  po- 
litical economy  which  are  abstractedly  true  become  totelly  in- 
applicable. They  are  oouoteraoted  by  more  powerful  in- 
fluenoes,  like  the  tidea  of  a  river,  whtt^  are  arrested  in  their 
course  by  the  force  of  the  winds,  or  the  rooking  of  earth- 
quakes. Fhilosophers  may  theorize  as  they  will,  but  there  is 
no  way  of  accounting  for  the  extraordinary  spectacle  exhibit- 
ed in  the  condition  of  the  laboring  claasefl  of  England,  ex- 
oept  on  this  hypothesis.  They  build  up  empires  ■  and 
oreate  their  resonroes  by  the  labor  of  ^leir  hands  and  the 
sweat  of  their  brow,  and  of  them  are  tiie  Hocatembs  ofiered 
np  at  the  shrine  of  national  glory  and  power.  Like  the  silk- 
worm, they  spin  themselves  out,  and  then  they  die. 
•  8m  Httbn't  Ibgulik.        • 
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Bat  Folitioal  Eoonomy  lias  atill  another  in&LIible  ^MoiGo  for 
national  bardenB.  Alt  the  money  thus  contributed  by  the  pe{>< 
pie  to  the  support  of  the  State  comes  back  to  the  same  pooketb 
with  interest.  If  ao,  it  la  a  long  time  ooming,  and  "  while  the 
grass  grows,"  &o.  Bnt  admitting  this  to  be  true^whioh  it  is 
not — how  does  it  retam  ?  In  what  way  can  the  man  who  has 
nothing  bat  his  labor  to  give  in  retnrn,  get  back  his  money  ex. 
oept  in  exchange  for  that  labor — in  other  words,  by  earning  it 
twioe  over?  Even  were  the  expenditures  of  the  government 
exaluaively  at  home,  by  what  legerdemain  oonld  tiie  laboring 
man  oome  in  for  a  share  except  by  working  for  it  ?  If  the 
demand  for  labor  were  increased  by  these  expenditures,  it  would 
make  little  if  any  change  in  his  wages,  for  reasons  just  stated. 
Besides,  the  same  stimulant  would  operate  on  the  expenses  of 
living,  and  thus  any  such  increase  would  be  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced. It  is  only  in  rare  cases  of  great  and  sudden 
exigency,  that  wages  are  enhanced  either  in  agrionltaral  or 
manafaotoriog  pursuits  in  England,  nor  ever  in  any  case  are 
they  equal  to  supplying  the  laborer  with  a  surplus  beyond  his 
aotaal  pressing  wants ;  and  as  the  markets  are  perpetually 
fluctuating,  from  causes  beyond  the  oimtrol  of  legislation,  his 
wages  vary  accordingly,  and  are  never  regulated  by  the  state 
of  things  at  home,  but  by  the  demand  abroad. 

But  even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  a  vast  proportion  of  the 
expenditures  cf  the  British  government  are  in  distant  regions 
of  the  globe,  and  abstract  just  so  much  from  the  substance  of 
the  people  who  oontribnte  them,  who  must  remunerate  them- 
selves tiie  best  way  they  can.  The  money  may  possibly,  a 
portion  of  it,  return  again  through  Long  ciroaitous  channels  of 
commerce;  but  iftheoriginal  owners  receive  anyportion,  it  must 
be  in  exchange  for  theirUbor  or  its  prod  nets.  If  tues  ever  return 
to  the  pockets  of  the  people,  they  must  work  for  them  as  they 
did  before.  If  a  poor  man  pays  a  dollar  to  the  tax-gatherer, 
he  can  only  get  it  back  again  by  the  same  means  it  was  first 
acquired.  Hi  some  few  oases  it  may  come  back  with  a  little 
interest ;  but  a  poor  man  cannot  live  on  the  interest  of  hie 
money  or  his  labor. 

Thns  it  has  happened  that  vrhile  the  government  of  Eng- 
land  has  become  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  apparently  pow- 
erful the  world  ever  witnessed,  the  condition  of  the  peasantry 
and  laboring  classes,  oonstitnting  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
has  only  grown  more  abject  and  deplorable  from  every  new  ac- 
quisition of  glory  and  power.  What  is  this  '*  invisible  endiant> 
ment,"  as  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  it,  which  has  caused  this  wida- 
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spread  desolatioi)  of  the, fireside  and  the  hmith,  among  one 
of  the  moat  persevering,  industriooa,  and  eoonomioal  people  in 
tiie  world  ?  Is  it  not  the  ioeubus  of  the  national  debt  nod  the 
50,000,000  sterling  of  taxes,  whioh,  while  they  enriched 
the  government,  at  the  same  time  impoverished  the  na- 
tion ?  Is  it  not  that  what  should  have  been  left  is  the  hands 
of  labor  has  been  appropriated  to  the  nses  of  government, 
whioh  has  thas  attained  to  an  almost  boundless  empire  by  sa* 
orifioing  the  happiness  of  the  people  ? 

Industry  at  first,  stimulated  to  exertion  by  the  hope  of  better 
times,  and  economy  by  the  anticipation  offuturerelief  from  the 
necessity  of  its  exercise,  have  at  length  become  discouraged  by 
a  conviction  derived  from  bitter  experience,  that  all  efforts  are 
vain .  Taught  by  this  severe  monitor  that  they  can  save  noth- 
ing, they  spend  everything.  Sinking  under  the  unrelenting 
pressure  of  the  pr^nt,  they  have  neither  time  nor  inolinatioa 
to  provide  for  die  future,  no  hope  of  better  times  to  cheer 
them  on  to  new  exertions,  and  of  at)  the  demoralizers  of  man- 
kind, there  is  none  mote  potent  than  despair.  Hen  will  not 
labor  forever  without  hope  ;  exoessive,  unremitting  exertion, 
oonpled  with  unwholesome,  scanty  food,  and  the  absence  of  all 
those  oomforta  which  are  essential  to  the  physical  perfection  of 
civilized  man,  if  begun  in  childhood  and  continued  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  will  in  the  end  produce  a  race  of  inferior 
beings,  stunted  in  mind,  decrepit  or  emasculated  in  body,  de- 
praved in  habits  and  morals,  and  exclusively  sensual  in  all  its 
appetites.  Such,  aooordiog  to  all  authorities,  is  the  depth  into 
wnioh  that  class  of  laborers  possessing  no  capital  has  been 
crashed  by  high  taxes,  low  wages,  and  a  vast  oomplicated  sys- 
tem of  monopoly,  the  joint  issue  of  a  oonoentration  of  capital, 
and  artificial  legislation.  Laige  portions  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, daily  increased  by  new  recruits  derived  from  neglected, 
nnedaeated  children  growing  np  to  manhood,  have  become 
inert  from  mingled  debility  and  hopelessness ;  ignorant  from 
being  placed  in  early  childhood  atthe  ^inning-jenny,  to  labor 
till  they  have  neither  heart  nor  strength  for  relaxation  or  amuse- 
ment ;  weak  from  bod  nursing  and  scanty  food  ;  reckless  of  ap- 
pearanoee,  becaase  with  all  t^eir  exertions  they  cannot  main- 
tain their  position  among  the  decencies  of  life ;  and  grossly 
teoanal,  beoanse  lost  and  liquor  are  the  only  gratifications 
within  their  reach.  We  are  not  drawing  pictures  from  imag- 
ination, nor  indulging  political  antipathies.  We  sincerely 
wi^  it  were  not  bo,  but  that  England  were  still  "  merry  Eng- 
land," ma  she  was  onoe  called,  for  it  is  by  that  name  we  have 
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always  loved  her  best.  The  piotnre  here  presented  is  Dot  oars. 
Its  geoerel  featares  are  verified  by  EDgluii  writers  of  all  seota 
'and  parties ;  by  a  series  of  investigations  by  olergymen,  rural 
inagiBtrates,  parish  offioere  and  philan^ropio  genttemeii,  the 
results  of  whioh  liave  been  laid  before  Farliament  and  made 
the  basis  of  legislative  action.  It  is  ooly  the  romance  of  real 
life  as  exhibited  in  a  ooontry  claiming  to  be  the  most  humane, 
enlightened,  and  pions  in  the  world,  and  whose  system  of  po- 
litical  economy  is  held  up  to  our  imitation  as  the  oonsamma- 
tion  of  human  wisdom. 

There  must  be  something  radically  wrong  in  a  system  whioh 
has  thus  brought  bo  large  a  portion  of  one  of  the  most  industri- 
oos  and  persevering  nations  of  the  world  to  a  conditioDj  if  pos- 
sible, more  deplorable  than  that  of  the  most  idle  and  profligate, 
and  its  government  to  the  necessity  of  becoming  an  acoomplioe 
in  their  degradation.  There  must  be  some  deep-seated  cause 
which  thus  arrests  the  natural  course  of  things,  and  prevents 
industry  and  economy  from  obtaining  the  deoent  comforts  of 
life.  Some  fatal  malady,  or  some  inoorable  infirmity  of  old 
age,  mast  be  lurking  in  the  system,  when  a  whole  generation 
of  outward  prosperity  has  produced  nothing  but  inward  de- 
cay. When  the  disease  has  spent  itself,  and  there  is  no  re- 
action, the  inevitable  oonclosion  is,  that  the  oonstitotion  is  irre- 
parably injured,  and  that  the  patient  must  surely  die.  And  so 
with  nations,  which,  when  they  begin  to  labor  with  those  radi- 
cal infirmities  arising  from  old  age  and  decrepitude,  and  have 
lost  that  power  of  renovation  which  belongs  alone  to  youth, 
only  become  weaker  by  every  exertion.  Their  greatest  efibrts 
are  only  the  struggles  of  approaching  dissolution,  and  ih»y 
generally  go  off  in  convulsions. 

Nor  if  this  were  not  the  destiny  of  all  valetudinarian  na- 
tions, is  it  possible  to  unravel  a  web  that  has  been  centuries 
weaving,  or  pull  down,  or  repair  an  old  strnotnre  which,  though 
the  wall  may  be  cracked,  yet  the  cement  of  which  is  stronger 
than  the  wall  itself?  The  process  of  repairing  is  almost  hope- 
less  ;  that  of  pulling  down  is  the  work  of  despair  and  violence. 
There  is  no  foontoin  of  yoath  except  in  fable ;  no  panaoea  for 
old  age  in  heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath ;  and  when 
governments  grow  superannuated,  like  men,  they  mnst  die  and 
be  bom  again,  lio  medicine  can  effect  a  radical  cure,  for  they 
have  become  too  weak  to  bear  the  salutary  bitter  of  the  nos- 
trum that  might  afford  a  temporary  relief.  The  necessary 
regimen  of  abstinence  does  not  suit  their  worn-out  system,  and 
were  they  inclined  to  submit  to  it,  the  oonseqaenoe  would  be 
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mily  increasing  debility,  Buob  aa  iavarisbly  follows  the  disnm 
of  an  habitnal  atimalant. 

Bat  hoTT  is  it  that  ve  behold  the  aingular  speotaote  of  a 
government  expending  ooontless  millions  in  luxurious  splendor 
and  ambitious  projects,  while  the  people  are  wanting  bread  ? 
Why  is  it  that  national  wealth  is  estimated  by  the  sums  taken 
from  tiie  people,  and  not  by  what  is  left  in  their  pockets,  which 
alone  administers  to  their  wants  and  enjoyments  ?  It  is  be- 
cause the  people  have  been  divorced  from  their  government. 
It  is  because  capital  alone  governs,  and  labor  has  nothing  left 
bat  to  submit  to  its  will.  It  is  because  the  rights  of  men  have 
been  offered  up  at  the  shrine  of  the  golden  oaU,  and  that  wbioh 
was  created  by  God,  has  become  subservient  to  that  which  has 
been  created  by  man.  Forty  shillings  sterling  a  year  are  of  more 
valae  than  "the  noblest  work  of  God,"  and  confer  rights  de- 
nied to  all  who  are  destitute  of  this  noble  qualiSoation  for  ex- 
eroisiag  the  rights  of  free-born  Englishmen.  Poverty  has  no 
representative  at  the  seat  of  power,  except  in  the  United  States, 
and  thus  those  who  contribute  most  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
state,  become  the  slaves  and  the  victims  of  ihs  very  wealth 
they  have  created.  Like  tho  bees  when  they  have  filled  the 
hive  with  honey,  they  are  smoked  to  death  for  their  pains. 

Henoe  we  are  perpetually  confoumJed  by  examples  in  an- 
cient acd  modem  history,  of  states  suocessfully  prosecuting 
vast  schemes  of  conquest,  and  presenting  a  glorious  spoctaolfl 
of  prosperous  grandeur  while  oarrying  in  Bteir  bosoms  the 
poisoned  arrow  of  death,  and  shivering  tm  the  verge  of  dissolo- 
tkm.  Is  there  no  remedy  for  this  in  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of 
man,  or  the  dispensations  of  his  Maker?  Is  it  his  destiny  al- 
ways to  be  a  slave,  and  is  he  so  radically  vioioas  that  nothing 
bat  chains  can  restrain  him  ?  Was  it  one  of  the  penalties  of 
Adam  for  tasting  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  that  he 
should  not  only  live  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  but  sweat  for 
those  who  oppressed  him?  It  rests  with  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  decide  these  questions,  and  that  probably  for- 
ever. If— as  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear—they  gradually 
adopt  the  maxima  of  old,  worn-out,  and  corrupt  governments, 
and  engraft  on  the  tree  of  liberty  the  fruits  of  despotism  while 
ahoatiag  hosannas  to  freedom,  Ine  problem  will  be  solved,  and 
TOOoeeding  generations  of  men  have  nothing  to  do  but  hug 
their  chains  in  sil^ioe ;  for  never  was  there,  never  can  there  be 
a  people  in  whose  position  is  combined  so  many  favorable  cir- 
onmstances  for  the  attainment  and  preservation  of  tlie  glorious 
prize  of  liberty.     They  have  erected  the  only  solitary  temple  of 
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freedOTn  now  etanding  io  ttie  wide  waate  of  the  world.  Let 
them  gaard  the  sacred  shrine  with  sleftpleas  vigilanoe,  for  the 
enemy  is  ever  at  work  □ndermining  its  fonndatioas.  They  are 
unquestionably  the  most  enlightened  people  in  the  world  ;  bat 
ignorance  is  not  the  only  foundatioQ  of  despotism.  There  ia 
another  foe  to  liberty  equally  dangerous,  and  that  Is  oorrupt 
intelligence  perverted  to  misohievous  purposes.  Let  them  bear 
in  mind  that  knowledge  is  not  wisdom,  nor  intellect  virtue,  and 
that  a  debauched,  lioentious  people  can  neither  aoquire  nor  pre- 
serve their  freedom.     It  is  the  boon  of  virtue  alone. 


CASTANIA. 


I  CuTAiru  I  Bweet  Cestania!    Thoa  breathing  phantoni,  tbou ! 
Whose  image,  like  &  miDia,  Iihb  crept  tieneath  my  brow, 
A  diademed  Unnia,  unknown,  ;et  dear  to  know  ! 

'H'wae  in  the  world's  metropoliii,  God  bnmgbi  an  face  to  face. 
No  jndge  from  Ihe  Acropolis  e'er  scanoed  Olympic  laee — 
No  priest  of  Heliopolis  eyed  holy  virgin's  grace. — 

In  Eastern  mart  of  slavery  ne'er  trader  looked  to  see 
Armenian  seller's  knavery-- ne'er  left  his  Udy  free 
Cnuader  in  hie  bravery,  who  gazed,  as  I  on  thee! 

Relailnff  bU  aevedty.  Time  pansed,  or  rather  say 

Hy  sodI,  in  il«  temerity,  stood,  armed,  athwart  hie  way ; 

And  ibonghfs  sublime  celerity  sped,  reckless  of  bis  sway. 

The  past  and  present  aoiidering,  that  moment  heU  I  fast. 
In  paMionate  wild  wcmdering,  as  heaven  holds  the  blast. 
E'er  loosened  is  the  Ihnndering,  e'er  splits  the  shivered  mast ' 

As,  after  final  slambering,  death-sentenced  victims  feel 
Gacb  point  the  clock  is  nnmberinr,  some  new  abyss  reveal 
Of  mystery,  discnmbering  the  aoiU,  before  the  steel. 


And  with  aapreme  insanity,  I  spoke  ray  silent  will. 

No  pontiff's  prottd  consistory  e'er  sent  forth  a  decree 
Hotb  hwdly,  than  Ihe  mvst«ry  which  I  declared  to  thee; 
The  iaA  trnpassioBod  hiaimy  that  was,  aed  ia  to  be. 
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Mora  eloqaeoce  oiacover,  in  hit  lady's  secret  bower ; 
Not  feudal  lord,  to  BOToreign,  more  deeply  own  his  power, 

Thui  did  that  look's  intenaity  of  momentary  light. 
Betray  my  love's  iinmenBity,  my  hope's  exalted  sight, 
Tnosconding  matler's  density,  as  dawa  dispels  the  night 


,  Tho'  in  some  &t  futurity,  be; ood  earth's  fartbeal  sign, 
Tboa  type  of  angel  parity,  of  love  and  hope  dirine, 
Doubt  not,  bat  of  a  sorely,  thoa  shall  indeed  be  mine ! 


Hsn,  thrones,  worlds,  ^sterna  vanishing,  before  the  spirit  fade. 
That  day  by  day  is  banishing  what  day  by  day  is  made  ; 
Bnt  Datnre  still  replenisbing,  strides  on  from  grade  to  grade. 

All  changes ;  things  sidereal,  like  dh,  bat  live,  and  die. 
In  novel  fonna  material,  fresh  bom,  but  thoa  and  I 
soil,  in  the  life  ethereal,  forever  death  defy  I 

What  now  our  hearts  ia  saddening  with  slavish  grief  and  care, 
Wliat  DOW  our  brain  is  moddeDing  with  chooB-liie  despair. 
Is  bat  for  coming  gladdening  deep  lesson  to  prepare. 

Heanwhile,  as  thoa  I  wander  on,  the  worship  to  thse  sworn 
No  idle  dream  I  sqaander  on,  who  wait  the  coming  mom, 
And  prophet-vlsioned,  ponder  on  the  life  of  days  nnborn. 

I  speak  not  of  the  larlty  of  charms  thy  form  displayed,  i 

Of  blue  eyes  mild  as  charity,  of  bright  hair's  silken  br&id. 
Of  all,  which  snch  disparity  'twizt  thee  and  others  made. 

But  whilst  I  live,  plurality  of  loves  I  swear  to  shan  ; 
llie  star  of  immortality  ootshineii  a  meaner  son; 
Thy  dream  is  my  reality,  thon  only,  lovely  one  ! 

Tby  beauty's  shrine  my  altar  is — the  Incense  which  I  bnm. 
Needs  not  the  bnm  of  psalteries ;  the  heaven  for  which  I'yeam, 
Is  not  of  earth's  idolatnes,  wbicb  priests  can  teach  or  learn. 

By  passion's  fiery  trinity,  failh,  hope  and  love !  my  aout, 

DisHotved  in  thy  divinity,  shall  ^nd  a  perfect  whole, 

Wbilsl  round  ne,  through  Infinity,  the  shoreless  Intlows  roll ! 


Don^cdDyGoOglt; 
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JOHN  BULL,  ESQ.U1EE.- 

John  Bull  is  Uie  modem  Rhadamanthoa,  with  this  difier- 
enoe,  that  the  latter  sat  in  jndgmeiit  on  the  dead,  the  former, 
on  the  liring.  He  is  the  supreme  jadge  of  nations,  and  de- 
cides, without  appeal,  on  their  habits,  morals,  piety,  manners 
and  poUtioal  institutions.  Stimulated  by  universal  phtlao- 
thropy,  he  has  undertaken  the  general  superrision  of  all 
parte  of  the  world,  and  if  ell  mankind  don't  beoome  per- 
ieot,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  his  preoepts,  whatever  may  be 
eaid  of  his  example.  Among  those  whose  speoial  guardianship 
he  has  andertaken,  is  Brother  Jonathan,  who  he  calls  his  son, 
and  over  whom  he  claims  a  sort  of  paternal  authority,  on  the 
score  of  having  turned  him  out  of  his  home,  and  set  him  adrift 
on  the  wide  ocean  of  the  world,  when  he  was  quite  a  boy.  He 
has  become,  of  late,  indefatigable  in  the  care  of  his  morals 
and  deportment.  If  he  grows  too  fast,  or  waxes  a  little  too 
headstrong  to  be  directed  by  the  old  gentleman,  he  scolds  him 
roundly  ;  and  if  he  cote  a  few  capers  now  and  then,  as  buxom 
boys  are  apt  to  do,  it  is  astonishing  to  see  how  John  fidgets 
and  takes  snufF  at  him.  The  yonng  fellow  has  no  peace  of 
his  life,  for  his  watohfol  guardian — who,  one  might  almost 
suspect,  was  jealous  of  him — is  so  anxious  for  his  welfare,  tiiat 
he  actually  sometimes  takes  him  to  task  for  his  most  com- 
mendable actions.  In  fact,  the  poor  lad  can  do  nothing  to 
please  him ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  he  sometimes 
Hies  in  the  face  of  his  peevish,  carping,  jealous  monitor,  who, 
to  give  him  his  due,  does  everything  to  reclaim  him,  except 
setting  a  good  example. 

"  One  good  turn  deserves  another,"  is  a  venerable  old  max- 
im, and  it  would  be  to  the  last  degree  ungrateful  in  Brother 
Jonathan  not  to  return  these  good  offices,  by  hinting  occa- 
sionally to  his  honored  father,  ^t  he  has  a  beam  in  his  eye 
as  well  as  his  neighbors,  and  that,  like  the  old  lady  in  the 
vision  of  Rhadamanthus,  he  should  not  disinterestedly  lose 
si^t  of  his  own  faults,  by  devoting  himself  exclusively  to 
pointing  out  those  of  others.  Apprehensive  that  he  is  in  some- 
thing like  this  predicament  at  present,  and  in  humble  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  kind  offices,  we  desire  to  present  to  his 
notice  a  brief  sketoh  of  his  good  and  bad  qualities,  as  they 
appear  to  Uie  world,  in  order  diat,  if  it  should  ever  chance  to 
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meet  his  eye,  he  may  make  tlie  most  of  oDe,  and  get  tid  of 
the  others  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Esglish  are  prond,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is 
not  without  reason.  It  is  difficnlt  to  withhold  our  admiration 
'  from  a  nation  equally  distinguiehed  in  arms,  useful  arts,  and 
literature ;  in  agrionlture,  commerce  and  manufactures,  and 
which  oama  very  nigh  being  Rome,  Carthage  and  Athens,  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  Nor  woald  the  world  be  inclined  to 
dispute  their  claim  to  the  highest  distinotion,  were  it  not  as- 
serted with  too  much  arrogance,  aooompanied  by  too  open  a 
display  of  oontempt  for  all  others.  The  peculiar  position  of 
England,  whose  neighbors  on  the  continent  were  for  a  long 
time  more  powerful  than  herself,  rendered  it  the  polioy  of  the 
gOTflmment  to  instil  into  the  people  the  most  obstinate,  invete- 
rate prejndioes  against  them,  most  especially  France,  her 
nearest  and  most  formidable  rival.  These  prejudices,  and  this 
oontempt  for  all  other  nations,  if  they  do  not  oonstitute  the 
patriotism  of  the  English,  in  some  measure  supply  its  place, 
for  it  oannot  be  doubted  that  the  attachment  of  an  Engli^man 
to  hie  country  is  greatly  strengthened  by  his  antipathy  to  all 
otiiers. 

This  national  arrogance  and  oonoeit  has  long  been  the  cha- 
racteristic of  the  English.  As  early  as  1558,  Hastor  Stephen 
Perlin,  a  French  physician,  who  had  practised  many  years  in 
England,  published  a  book  in  Paris,  in  which  he  gives  them 
the  following  character :  "  The  people  are  proud  and  seditions, 
with  bad  oonsoienoes,  and  are  faithless  to  their  word,  as  expe- 
rienoe  has  taught.  These  villains  hate  all  foreigners,  &a." 
Sully,  the  wisest,  most  honest  of  ministers,  who  was  sent  oo 
a  mission  by  Henry  the  Poarth  of  France  to  James  the  First, 
thus  characterizes  the  English:  "  It  is  oertaiu  that  the  English 
hate  us,  and  this  hatred  is  so  general  and  inveterate,  that  one 
would  almost  be  tempted  to  number  it  among  their  natural 
dispositions,  though  it  is  undoubtedly  an  effect  of  their  arro- 
gance and  pride ;  for  no  nation  in  Europe  is  more  haughty  and 
insolent,  or  more  oooceited  of  its  superior  excellence.  Were 
Uiey  to  be  believed,  understanding  and  common  sense  are  to 
be  found  only  among  them.  They  are  obstinately  wedded  to 
all  their  own  opinions,  and  despise  those  of  every  other  nation  ; 
and  to  trust  others,  or  suspect  themselves,  is  what  never  enters 
their  thou^ts."  At  present,  however.  Brother  Jonathan  is  the 
residnary  legatee  of  this  national  propensity. 

These  people,  who  have  erected  a  stupendooa  empire  on  the 
basis  of  a  little  foggy  island,  are  indostrions  and  perseverii^ 
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in  a  high  degree,  aad  have  done  wooders  on  iheir  littie  mole- 
hill. '  They  are  also,  like  Issacher,  etrong  asses,  as  is  evinoed 
by  their  having  long  patiently  endured  a  burden  of  taxation 
such  aa  no  oUier  nation  has  ever  borne  without  breaking 
down.  They  are  more  industrious  than  active,  more  laborious 
than  enterprising.  Less  mercurial  and  imaginative  than 
their  neighbors  of  the  south  of  Europe,  they  are  not  remark- 
able for  invention,  though  they  never  fail  to  improve  on  the 
inventions  of  others,  and  not  untiequeatly  take  all  the  credit 
to  themselves.*  In  the  useful  arts,  and  in  all  those  little  con- 
veniences and  inooaveoienoes  of  domestio  life  that  often  ooet 
more  than  they  are  worth,  they  excel  all  other  people  ;  but  in 
the  fine  arts,  they  are  not  so  distinguiahed,  though  they  al- 
ways have  some  artist  of  native  growth,  whom  they  place,  if  not 
above,  at  least  on  a  level  with  tiiose  of  the  oontinent.  They 
are  never  satisfied,  in  fact,  unless  they  have  the  greatest  spe- 
oimens  in  every  thing  ;  the  greatest  generals,  the  greatest  ad- 
mirals, the  greatest  statesmen,  orators,  poets,  philosophers, 
highwaymen,  pickpockets,  race-horses,  'pnblio  debt,  taxes,  and 
crystal  palaces. 

The  English  artisan  has  but  one  purpose,  and  one  idea,  and 
devotes  alt  his  energies  to  the  head  of  a  pin,  or  the  eye  of  a 
needle.  He  works  entirely  by  rule,  and  to  him  beauty  is  only 
exact  proportions.  But  the  rule  and  compass  cannot,  of  them- 
selves, make  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects,  and  aooord- 
ingly,  in  practising  these  arts,  as  well  as  purchasing  ^woi- 
mens,  they  often  discover  little  genius,  and  mote  liberality 
than  taste.  In  painting  they  have  produced  no  great  masters 
in  the  higher  walks  of  the  art,  though  in  pursuanoe  of  their 
inveterate  national  foible,  they  have  striven  to  intrude  Sir 
Joshna  Reynolds,  Wilkie,  Landseer,  and  Turner  among  the 
Baphaels,  Titians  and  Mnrillos  of  former  times.  Their  fine  3o> 
thic  cathedrals  are  not  only  the  work  of  long  past  ages,  but 
were  planned  and  erected  under  the  superintendenoe  of  foreign 
artists  or  natives  educated  abroad.  In  musio,  they  are  ba  be- 
hind Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  still  farther  in  the  rear  of  their 
neighbors  on  the  oontinent,  though  they  pay  enormous  sums  for 
the  pleasure  of  dozing  over  the  strains  of  Pasta,  Ualibran  and 
Jenny  Lind.  We  do  not  think  the  worse  of  them  for  that  rug- 
ged manliness  which  prefers  sense  to  sound,  and  does  not  con- 
vert the  most  sensual  of  all  the  arts  into  the  most  epiritual  of 
all  enjoymsnts.   But  the  affectation  is  worse  than  the  reality  of 
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aDofieminate  taste.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  preferenoe  of 
nattBio  over  ell  the  more  intelleotual  arts  is  evidence  of  superior  ' 
taste  and  refineroent ;  if  so,'we  should  not  see  the  Intimate  dra- 
ma entirely  superseded  in  St.  Petersburg  by  the  Italian  opera, 
and  two  thousand  young  men  volunteering  to  draw  the  carriage 
of  Liszt,  the  pianist,  from  Narva  to  that  capitaL*  The  Rus- 
siana  are  a  very  ntuoerous  aad  powerful  nation,  yet  they  cer- 
tainly are  not  vary  remarkable,  for  a  superior  degree  of  taste  or 
refinement.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  we  respeot  and  honor  a 
national  aentimeot  that, prefers  heroes,  atatesmea,  poets,  and 
philosophers,  to  fiddlers,  singers,  and  dancers.  In  poetry,  sci- 
ence and  philosophy,  the  English  stand  on  a  level  with  any  na- 
tion of  ancient  or  modern  times.  The  fame  of  England  in  this 
respect  rests,  however,  on  what  she  has  done,  not  what  she  is 
now  doing,  or  is  likely  ever  to  do  again.  England  is  growing 
old,  and  like  a  superannuated  belle  must  hereafter  solace  her* 
self  with  the  oonqnests  of  her  youth.  She  has  now  no  future 
to  console  her,  and  must  seek  consolation  in  Uie  pleasares  of 
memory.  Like  Jnstioe  Shallow,  all  she  has  to  say  for  herself 
is,  *'  All  my  posterity  that  have  gone  before  have  done  it,  and 
all  my  ancestors  that  come  after  may." 

The  English  above  ail  things  like  to  be  admired,  but  if  you 
believe  them  they  hate  flattery  from  others,  though  they  are 
muoh  given  to  flattering  themselves  ;  and  the  only  way  an  Ame- 
rican author  oan  obtain  their  good  word  is  to  administer  a  lit- 
tle modicum  of  adroit  praise,  or  at  least  echo  their  sentiments 
and  opinions.  They  are  not  easily  persuaded,  and  to  bully  them 
is  still  more  difficult,  though  they  often  bully  others,  especially 
Brother  Jonathan.  If  yon  crouch  they  will  tread  on  you  ;  if 
you  show  fight  they  will  meet  you  half  way,  and  if  you  give 
them  a  sound  drubbing  they  will  respect  you  ever  afterwards, 
though  they  would  rather  be  beaten  again  than  aoknowledge 
it.  Sinoe,  with  the  aid  of  all  Europe  and  a  Ritssian  winter 
they  Bucoeeded  in  ohaining  Napoleon,  like  another  Prometheus, 
to  a  rock  in  the  ocean,  they  have  carried  their  beads  above  the 
atars,  and  looked  down  on  all  creation.  Every  Englishman 
&noies  himself  a  hero  of  Waterloo,  and  places  the  fortunate 
leader  in  that  battle  who  was  surprised  by  Napoleon  dancing 
at  a  ball  at  Brussels,  in  silk  stockings,  far  aixive  the  man  to 
whom  ancient  and  modern  times  furnish  no  parallel.  Poor  old 
Blncher,  who,  in  reality  won  that  great  victory,  is  hardly  re- 
oogoized  in  the  Engli^  accounts  as  a  candle  snuffer  in  the 
drama*  and  the  good  people  of  the  United  States,  who  read 
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WEToely  anytliiag  but  Gogllsh  books,  will  probably  never 
know  Uiat  the  Frussiana  were  the  umpirea  in  that  illustrioas 
day.  This  inordinate  vanity  has  been  farther  aggravated  by 
their  triumph  over  the  ground  and  lofty  tambling  of  the  Chi- 
nese, the  brilliant  victory  over  the  mighty  King  of  Lagos,  and 
will,  donbtless,  rise  to  fever  heal;  nnder  the  anticipated  oonqneat 
of  the  Birman  empire.  If  you  believe  them,  they  are  goit^  to 
carry  Christianity  and  civilization  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
earth,  though  in  their  earliest  aoqaisitions  in  Asia  and  Africa 
there  have  been  no  advances  in  eiUier,  It  would  oertainly  be 
a  great  triumph  of  philanthropy  to  make  these  barbarians  as 
pious,  moral  and  happy  as  the  English  pauper  peasants,  minerfl, 
and  maafBoturing  laborers. 

The  English  are  rather  a  religious  than  a  pious  people ;  and 
well  they  may,  since  their  religion  oosts  them  almost  as  much 
as  the  entire  expenditures  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  their  piety  nothing  but  professions.  They  are 
prodigiously  addicted  to  oaot,  which  may  be  called  a  national 
obaraoteristio,  among  Englishmen,  of  all  classes  and  degrees. 
One  might  suppose  they  thought  of  nothing  on  earth  except  re- 
ligion and  philanthropy,  though  the  truth  is,  that  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  pious  old  ladies,*  they  think  of  nothing  but 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures.  This  is  the  great 
Trinity  they  worship  ;  and  when  they  talk  of  Christianizing 
and  civilizing  barbarians,  they  mean  nothing  but  compelling 
weaker  nations  to  pay  tribute  to  their  golden  calf,  the  great 
object  of  their  devotion.  The  national  debt  and  taxes,  like  the 
Jews  of  old,  sweat  every  guinea  of  half  its  value  to  the  earner, 
and  the  mind  of  an  Englishman  in  perpetually  occupied  in 
efforts  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  ^ey  talk  much  of  religion, 
which  with  them  appears  to  consist  not  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
but  of  the  Pope,  and  a  pious  devotion  not  to  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, bnt  the  Thirty -nine  Articles. 

Whatfivei  may  be  the  case  with  the  people,  the  government 
of  England  is  certainly  the  most  philanthropic  in  the  world, 
tiiou^  snspioious  people  are  apt  to  surmise  that  this  philan- 
thropy is  rather  an  artifice  of  State  than  a  sincere  desire  fur 
die  general  welfare  of  the  human  race.  Certain  it  is,  that  it  is  a 
very  peculiar  sort  of  philanthropy,  sinoe  it  seems  mainly  to  oon- 
aist  in  bullying  and  buffeting  weak  nations,  and  obliging  them 
to  purchase  their  goods  and  swallow  their  opium.  Besides,  it  is 
confined  alb^ther  to  one  race,  or  if  extended  to  any  others  tt 
is  to  the  almost  entire  exclasion  of  those  immediately  before 
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their  eyes,  and  under  their  proteotioc.  When  the  laborer  asks 
for  bread,  they  do  Qot,  it  is  trae,  give  him  a  stone,  bat  quiet 
his  cravings  by  a*eloqnent  speech  in  Parliament  or  at  a  public 
dinner ;  a  pamphlet  setting  forth  an  infallible  mode  of  re- 
lieving hunger  by  sending  children  to  sohool ;  or  a  pious  tmot, 
exhorting  them  to  submission  to  the  best  laws  and  the  best 
government  with  which  mankind  was  ever  blessed.  When  the 
government  is  seized  with  an  acute  fit  of  philanthropy,  or  in- 
clined to  indulge  in  a  paroxysm  of  charity,  it  seldom  deviates 
into  that  spurious  sort  which  begins  at  home.  lustead  of  put- 
ting on  speotaoles  and  prying  into  the  dens  of  vice  and  misery 
close  at  their  door,  they  seize  the  telescope  or  magnifying- 
glass,  and  point  it  to  some  distant  region,  where  they  can  sym- 
pathize with  their  feliow-oreatures  at  the  expense  of  a  dose  of 
canting,  without  its  costing  anything  but  a  portion  of  that  of 
which  they  have  plenty  to  spare.  The  bowels  of  the  English 
ministry,  especially  my  Lord  Palmerston,  yearn  almost  to  the 
extremity  of  a  colic  when  they  look  through  the  magnifying, 
g^ss  toward?  Africa  and  the  United  States  ;  but  when  it  is 
turned  towards  home,  the  telescope  is  reversed,  and  the  objects 
are  so  small  that  they  dwindle  into  indistinctness.  They  have 
Dot  gone,  and  dare  not  go,  to  the  real  cause  of  the  deprivations 
of  the  English  poor,  namely,  the  national  debt  and  taxation, 
but  deal  only  in  second  causes,  whioh  they  handle  n-ith  singa-  ~ 
lar  ability,  and  dive  so  deep  that  they  lose  sight  of  their  effects, 
and  forget  to  apply  the  only  effectual  remedy.  To  atone,  how- 
ever, in  some  measure,  for  neglecting  the  piety  and  morals  of 
their  own  people,  they  send  missionaries  to  China,  where  they 
are  doing  wonders,  with  the  aid  of  smuggled  opium.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  miserable  rabble  at  home  are  left  pretty  much 
to  the  piety  of  the  poor-house,  and  the  morality  of  the  gin-shops. 

The  English  are  beyond  doubt  a  patriotic  people,  and  to  our 
mind,  patriotism,  like  charity,  covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 
.  Yet,  as  previously  hinted,  it  does  not  seem  to  he  pure  patriot- 
ism, bnt  a  spurious  mixture  of  love  of  country  combined  with 
a  stupid  antipathy  to  all  others,  with  the  exception  of  Africa. 
They  eschew  the  Yankees,  hate  the  French,  abominate  the 
Irish,  turn  up  their  noses  at  the  G-ermans,  Italians  and  Span- 
iards, look  down  with  sovereign  contempt  on  the  Russians, 
and,  in  short,  like  the  Chinese,  consider  all  other  nations  as 
"  outer  barbarians."  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  "  high-born  and 
high-bred"  among  them  cannot  exist  in  this  mundane  sphere 
without  French  cooks,  French  governesses,  French  nurses, 
French  valets,  and  French  milliners ;  and  no  person  is  fitted 
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to  Sgaie  in  refiAed  soaiet,y  without  being  able  to  talk  a  Utile 
bad  French.  The  Englifih  people  ara  naturally  inclined  to' 
mdenesa  and  incivility  to  strangers,  bat  disguise  it  under  the 
mask  of  blunt  sincerity,  and,  to  give  them  their  due,  are  much 
more  prone  to  do  you  a  good  turn  than  make  yon  a  civil 
speech. 

But  perhaps,  after  all,  their  most  prominent  characteristio 
is  an  amiable  orednlity;  for  there  is  nodoabtthat  they  believe 
all  the  good  they  say  of  themselves,  and  all  the  evil  they  speak 
'  of  others.  The  organ  of  faith  is  gloriously  developed  among 
them,  and  they  may  be  said  to  believe  everything  except  good 
of  their  neighbors.  They  believe  they  are  the  only  people  on 
earth  who  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom,  or  are  worthy  of 
their  enjoyments,  though  they  have  a  hereditary  King  and  a 
hereditary  Hoose  of  Lords,  eaoh  having  a  veto  on  all  the  laws, 
and  a  House  of  Commons,  representing  one  twentieth  part  of 
the  nation.  They  believe  they  have  a  free  constitution,  though 
they  are  governed  by  Magna  Charta,  the  great  Palladium  of 
aristocracy,  and  a  huge  bundle  of  precedents,  and  a  parliament, 
in  the  choice  of  one  branch  alone  of  which  only  one  in  twenty 
participate?,  which  is  recognized  as  omnipotent,  and  can  make 
what  it  pleases  of  laws,  precedents,  and  what  are  called  the 
inalienable  rights  of  Englishmen.  They  believe  the  laws  op- 
erate equally  on  all,  though  there  is  among  them  a  privileged 
order,  desoending  through  various  gradations  from  the  sover- 
eign to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  the  members  of  the  chartered 
oompanies  of  mechanics  and  tradesmen,  and  the  freemen  of 
boroughs,  all  enjoying  different  privileges  and  immunities 
denied  to  the  great  masses  of  people,  which  oonfor  peculiar  ad- 
vantages and  place  thom  above  a  portion  of  those  laws  which 
are  obligatory  on  all  the  others.  They  believe  they  enjoy  a 
perfect  toleration  of  religion,  though  the  loaves  and  fishes  are 
exclusively  enjoyed  by  one  sect ;  and  that  every  man's  opin- 
ions are  free,  though  he  cannot  hold  a  living,  or  receive  an  ed- 
ucation at  tJie  two  great  universities,  wi^out  subscribing  to 
the  Thirty-Nine  Articles.  They  believe  they  enjoy  a  greater 
degree  of  political  freedom  than  even  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  though  it  is  entirely  out  of  their  power  to  choose  their 
ruler,  or  make,  modify,  or  repeal  a  law.  They  believe  that  the 
organization  of  society  in  England  is  the  perfection  of  human 
wisdom,  though  it  has  by  an  inevitable  destiny  entailed  on  a 
vast  portion  of  the  people  hereditary  inferiority,  hereditary 
poverty,  and  hereditary  deterioration.  In  short,  they  are  un- 
doubtedly the  most  credulous  of  mankind,  and  we  should  not 
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be  at  all  surprised  to  see  them  bronght  to  the  belief  that  these 
were  the  ^natest  blessings  in  the  vrdrld. 

In  the  preceding  sketch  we  have  had  referenoe  principally 
to  the  general  character  and  merits  of  the  people  of  England  at 
large.  But  whoever  is  versed  in  the  state  of  society  in  that 
oonntry,  and  indeed  all  parts  of  Europe,  mnst  be  aware  that  it 
is  divided  into  two  distinct  classes,  which,  though  generally 
supposed  to  partake  in  the  same  oomniDn  nature,  are  a«  dis- 
tinct from  each  other  as  the  Bramins  and  Pariahs  of  Hindostan  ; 
insomuch  that  Prince  Windisohgratz,  or  Windygnst — we  for- 
get his  precise  name— lately  declared  "  That  mankind  only 
commenced  with  the  rank  of  Baron."  One  caste,  or  class,  and 
that  constituting  thousands  for  one  of  the  other,  are  disinherit- 
ed  by  their  birth  ;  the  other  is  born  heir  to  alt  the  flesh-jnts  of 
Egypt,  and  owns  all  the  land  in  the  country.  These  last  are 
entirely  a  dbtinct  race  of  beings,  though  they  resemble  the 
former  in  walking  on  twu  legs  and  other  trifling  particulars, 
and  have  some  passions  and  appetites  in  common.  Though 
christened  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church,  they  are  al- 
ways called  by  the  name  they  receive  from  the  king,  and  are 
not  allowed  to  marry  into  the  inferior  class  unless  they  can 
plead  poverty,  ^ud  clearly  prove  that  it  is  their  only  alter- 
native to  coming  upon  the  parish.  This  smalt  class  who  are  born 
with  a  silver  spoon  in  their  mouths,  and  a  silver  fork  in  their 
hands,  consists  in  what  is  emphatically  called  "  High-born  and 
high-bred  people;*'  and  when  the  loyal  and  orthodox  English 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  wish  to  make  comparisons  between  the 
United  States  and  England  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former, 
'Uiey  always  select  them  as  their  standard.  They  therefore 
claim  our  special  attention.  < 

The  high-born  and  high-bred  Englishman  inherits  a  fortune, 
if  not  a  title,  for  one  or  other  is  indispensable  to  sustain  hia 
claim.  It  is  not  therefore  at  all  necessary  or  becoming  for  him 
to  degrade  himself  by  entering  into  the  common  occupations  of 
life,  whose  object  is  the  pursuit  of  gain.  But  though  he  des- 
pises the  retail  business  of  baying  and  selling,  he  is  not  above 
dealing  in  a  more  exalted  species  of  bargaining.  For  example  : 
if  he  possesses- any  political  inflnence  arising  from  property  or 
family  connections,  or,  most  especially,  if  he  commands  a 
borough  and  can  send  a  member  to  parliament,  nothing  is  more 
common  tiiaa  forbim  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  disposing  of 
ati'dte  to  the  best  advantage.  He  sells  his  influence  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  receives  in  return  an  office  or  a  pension  for  himself 
orsome  one  or  more  of  his  relatives.  It  is  not  long  since  the  Duke 
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of  Baokingharo  made  a  bargain  of  this  kiod,  which  was  grave- 
ly anDODDCed  to  the  public  without  comment,,  as  an  ordina- 
ry every-day  transaction  in  the  oommon  routine  of  business.' 
Yet  IJiese  high-bred,  high-born  people,  look  down  with  ineffa- 
ble contempt  on  those  who  turn  a  penny  by  exercising  their 
talents  and  industry  in  the  honest  pursuit  of  gain.  They  do 
Dot  trade  in  haberdashery,  but  they 'sell  themselves  and  buy 
other  people. 

The  high>born,  high-bred  Englishman  ir  very  apt  to  mistake 
silence,  stifTnes^  and  awkwardness,  for  dignity.  He  looks  as 
if  he  was  always  thinking  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and  bad 
his  foot  on  the  neck  of  Napoleon.  He  is  a  perfect  devotee  to 
"  English  comfort,"  yet  is  greatly  addicted  to  travelling,  and 
rarely,  travels  without  publishing  a  book,. in  which  he  »ays  lit- 
tie  about  the  country,  but  a  great  deal  about  himself  and  the 
petty  grievances  he  had  to  encounter,  especially  if  lie  has  been 
well  fleabottomized,  suffered  the  excruciating  agony  of  having 
his  eggs  overboiled,  or  been  condemned  to  wipe  his  beard  with 
a  soiled  napkin.  He  is  so  exquisitely  comfortable  at  home, 
that  a  bad  dinner,' an  indifl'erent  bed,  or  a  soiled  tuwel,  de- 
ranges his  whole  system,  and  would  probably  produce  ^rious 
consequences,  did  it  not  afford  him  an  occasion  for  a  cnmpari- 
son  to  the  credit  of  English  comfort.  He  very  naturally  ex- 
pects to  find  as  good  roads  through  a  country  just  settled  as  in 
England,  and  as  comfortable  accommodations  at  a  country  inn 
as  at  a  first-rate  London  hotel,  and  if  disappointed,  solaces  him- 
self by  libelling  a  whole  people.  Nothing  consoles  him  except 
that  it  affords  him  an  opportunity  of  making  comparisons  dis- 
advantageous to  other  countries,  and  confirms  him  in  his 
opinion  of  the  superiority  of  his  own — this  being  the  great 
object  of  his  travels.  At  every  step  he  finds  fault  with 
somebody  or  something  ;  and  if  in  sleeping  through  the  United 
States  he  finds  anything  he  is  eempcUed  to  praise,  hccompla- 
oently  ascribes  it  to  the  precepts  and  example  of  good  mother 
England.  In  travelling  through  a  foreign  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  materials  fur  his  work,  he  never  applies  to 
any  of  the  natives  for  information  ;  and  if  one  of  these  ventures 
to  address  him,  takes  refuge  in  dignified  silence.  In  mailing 
up  the  Hudson,  or  passing  through  scenes  remarkable  for  their 
natural  beauties,  he  is  determined  not  to  administer  to  the  in- 
ordinate vanity  of  Brother  Jonathan  by  ailmiring  them,  and 
takes  out  his  book  instead  of  his  spy-glass.  It  is  as  much  as 
he  can  do  to  admire  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  he  only  oonde- 
Boends  to  this  because  they  are  one  half  British. 
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In  ooniparing  ono  oountry  with  another,  he  has  no  standard 
of  excellence  but  his  own,  and  whatever  differs  from  that  is  an 
approach  to  barbarism.  Wherever  he  goes  he  carries  with  hira 
this  egotistical  patriotism,  and  thus  instead  of  being  liberal- 
ized by  travel,  his  prejudices  are  only  more  obstinately  con- 
firmed* This  propensity  is  moat  glaringly  exhibited  in  the 
legends  of  English  travellers  in  the  United  States,  and  indeed 
thronghout  the  whole  range  of  British  literature,  insomuch 
that  it  is  now  reduced  to  a  certainty  that  no  loyal,  orthodox, 
and  high-born,  high-bred  Englishman,  especially  if  he  be  a 
member  of  parliament,  can  open  his  mouth  or  flourish  his  pea 
in  any  work,  either  philosophical,  historical,  political,  polem- 
ical, poetical,  romantic  or  fabulous,  without  having  a  ding  at 
Brother  Jonathan.  But  we  shonld  forgive  John  for  this.  The 
Italian  proverb  says,  "  The  tongue  touches  where  the  tooth 
aches,"  and  this  petpetual  supervision  pretty  clearly  indicates 
that  he  begins  to  apprehend  the  young  lion  will  outroar  the 
old  one  before  long. 

The  high-born,  high-bred  Englishman  may  however  be  ex- 
cused for  his  silence  towards  strangers,  since  he  never  speaka 
to  a  woman  unless  he  is  in  love  with  her,  nor  to  a  man,  if  he  can 
possibly  help  it.  He  never  says,  "  I  am  delighted  to  see  you," 
except  when  decamping  as  fast  as  possible,  and  it  is  not  a  little 
amnsing  to  see  him  dodge  round  the  corner  of  a  street  to  avoid 
an  old  friend,  or  a  foreigner  who  has  feasted  him  in  his  own 
country.  Addison  ascribes  this  shyness  and  tacitnrnity  to 
modesty,  but  the  general  impression  among  foreigners  is,  that 
it  proceeds  from  sheer  stupidity — want  of  ideas,  want  of  words, 
and  want  of  vivacity  to  give  them  utterance  if  he  had  them. 
Keeping  his  mouth  shut  is  only  a  prudent  precaution  to  pre- 
vent strangers  from  spying  out  the  nakedness  of  the  land.  He 
is  fond  of  being  alone,  probably  that  he  may  banquet  on  hia 
own  self-complacency,  an'd  resort  to  his  usual  mode  of  elevat- 
ing himself  by  depressing  others.  Above  all,  he  values  himself 
on  his  impftrturbaldlity,  in  other  words,  his  insensibility  to 
ridicule,  and  incapacity  for  blushing.  This  is  considered  an 
infallible  proof  of  high  birth  and  high  breeding,  as  it  shows  an 
otter  contempt  for  inferior  mortals. 

This  class  of  high-born,  high-bred  Englishmen,  hugs  itself 
in  the  fool's  paradise  of  what  is  called  English  comfort,  and  is 
entirely  convinced  that  no  other  nation  on  earth  bnows  any- 
thing of  comfort,  because  there  is  no  such  word  in  their  lan- 

■  W«  mtai  in  jostioe  except  Mr.  L;e11  and  Capt  MaakinDOD  from  this  general 
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gaage.  By  English  <Hjn)rort  they  mean  those  gratifications  which 
oao  only  be  procured  by  great  expeoditurea  of  money,  and  are 
exotusively  within  reat^  of  the  wealthy  patrician.  They  mean 
crowds  of  obsequious  white  slaves,  who  tremble  at  a  nod  of  the 
head,  and  vanish  at  a  wave  of  the  hand.  They  mean  a  host  of 
petty  conveniences  and  contrivances  that  not  only  render  aU 
bodily  exertion  nnneoessary,  but  stand  in  the  way  of  ^1  free- 
dom of  action  and  all  healthful  exeroise.  They  mean  those  fao- 
titioas  aonrces  of  happiness  that  if  not  inherited,  can  only  be 
purchased  at  the  expanse  of  perpetual  toil,  exertion  and  absti- 
nence, and  are  attained  by  the  saorifioe  of  every  other  enjoy- 
ment. They  mean.taking  ten  tiraes  more  trouble  to  be  com- 
fortable than  oomfort  is  worth,  and  paying  the  price  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  their  freedom,  their  ease  and  hilarity  of  spirit,  fur  that 
which  others  can  do  without  and  still  be  comfortable.  They 
are  emasculated  by  their  English  oomfort;  fettered  by  their 
conveniences  ;  overwhelmed  with  the  burden  of  having  nothing 
to  acquire  and  nothing  to  remove  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
their  comfort,  and  finally,  in  a  fit  of  exoruoiating  oomfort,  fiee 
to  the  Land  of  Egypt,  the  Arabian  Desert,  or  the  North  Amer- 
ioan  Prairies,  that  they  may  get  lid  of  their  intolerable  burden 
of  oomfort,  and  enjoy  the  luxury  of  being  a  little  uncomforta- 
ble, in  short,  your  high-born,  high-bred  Englishman  is  the 
victim  of  frnitioD,  and  so  overburdened  by  his  comforts,  so  be- 
eet  and  persecuted  by  the  conveniences  of  life,  that  he  is  com- 
pelled to  hunt  buffaloes  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
encounter  the  mosquitoes  of  the  upper  Nile,  or  the  broiling 
sun  of  the  Desert,  in  order  to  rouse  himself  from  his  purgatory 
of  comfort. 

The  English  boast  much  of  their  morality,  though  we  be- 
lieve it  would  be  no  small  stretch  of  liberality  to  allow  that 
they  are  as  honest  as  their  neighbors.  But  we  shall  not  enter 
on  the  subject,  beoause  suoh  coinpHrisons  are  most  especially 
odious.  To  strike  the  balance  between  the  respective  virtues 
of  nations  is  more  than  man  can  do.  He  alone  who  sees  into 
the  hearts  of  men  and  detects  their  secret  motives  of  action, 
can  weigh  their  faults  and  virtues  in  the  scale  of  jnstioe. 
^hen  nations  qnarrel  about  their  respective  claims  to  superior- 
ity in  morals,  tiiey  remind  ns  of  a  parcel  of  desperate  viragos 
vociferously  bawling  in  concert,  and  attempting  to  establish 
their  olaim,  not  by  proving  which  is  beat,  but  which  is  worse 
than  all  the  others.  The  result  of  such  controversies  is  only 
to  expose  the  infirmities  of  each  other,  and  set  all  the  by- 
standers laaghing.    It  is  said,  when  rogues  fall  oat  honest 
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man  oonie  at  the  trnth,  and  the  proverb  espeoially  applias  to 
nations.  We  have  therefore  oontooted  oarselves  with  merely 
tiokling  the  foibles  of  Squire  Ball,  who  possesses  a  thouaand 
good  qnalitiea,  ^ough  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  has  a  odii< 
founded  diaagreeable  way  of  showing  them. 


THACKERAY* 


Sbttimo  aside  the  foreign  reputation  of  the  author,  this  book 
is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  for  two  reasons :  first,  be- 
oaase  the  oonclading  part  of  the  drama  takes  place  in  this 
oonntry  ;  and  secondly,  and  perhaps  mainly,  because  Hr. 
Thackeray  has  lately  been  an  object  of  personal  attention  in 
onr  leotu re-rooms  and  household  circles,  and  has  received  a 
diare  of  deferential  admiration  snoh  as  we  are  aoonstomed  to 
bestow  on  very  few  literary  men.  We  do  not  say  that  Mr. 
Thackeray  has  been  at  all  toadied  during  this  visit  to  America, 
or  nauseated  by  flattery,  or  bored  by  an  excess  of  kindness. 
We  have  seen  quite  enough  of  such  nonsense  in  times  gone  by, 
and  we  have  shown  bnt  little  disposition  to  repeat  our  past 
follies.  But  Ur.  Thaokeray  has  been  most  indubitably  lionized. 
His  lectures  have  been  listened  to  by  crowded  audiences.  The 
hospitality  of  our  citizens  has  been  largely  tendered  him. 
He  has  met  with  few  unfriendly  criticisms.  His  visit  from 
firat  to  last  has   been  an   undeniable  personal   and    literary 


Hr.  Thaokeray  has,  of  late  years,  become  accustomed  to 
miocess,  and  regards  it  aa  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  precisely 
when  writers  find  themselves  in  this  enviable  state  of  mind 
that  they  commit  their  worst  failures.  The  reasAns  for  this  are 
too  obvious  to  mention.  Every  book  of  proverbs  is  full  of  apo- 
thegms touching  the  danger  of  relying  on  reputation  for  the 
fortunate  aocompli^ment  of  present  undertakings.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  solitary  maxim  to  the  contrary,  that  "  he  who  has 
made  his  name  famous  for  getting  up  early  may  lie  abed  till 
Doon."     Bnt  we  have  always  regarded  this  saying  aa  some- 

*  EfmdDd— A  StoTf  of  Queen  Anoe'e  tUigi^  b;  W.  U.  Tbachanf.  Heir  Tork : 
Super  <k  Brothsn.     18S1. 
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what  apocryphal.  We  ar» , satisfied  that  it  does  not  hold  good 
Id  authorship. 

There ,  is  a  story  io  the  Arabian  Nights  of  a  Persian  hero 
who  sets  out  to  conquer  a  fierce  giant  inhabiting  a  rooky  island, 
fat  distant  from  the  mainland,  and  separated  from  it  by  stormy 
and  unnavigable  seas.  Between  this  fearful  domain  and  the 
youthful  adventurer  lie  several  other  islands,  guarded  by  feto- 
oious  dragons,  who  inorease  in  size  and  terror  as  he  approaches 
the  retreat  of  the. distant  monster.  But  with  the  aid  of  the 
Koran,  and  hi»  talismanie  sword ,  the  Knight  begins  his  crusade. 
He  gains  possession  of  the  first  island,  and  boldly  swims  to  the 
second.  Obeying  the  instructions  of  his  attendant  genie,  he 
again  conquers  ;  and  prepares  for  a  third  and  yet  more  terrible 
oonfliot.  At  last  he  approaches  the  citadel  of  the  giant  him- 
self. Flushed  with  triumph ,  he  disregards  the  warnings  and 
the  advice  of  the  genie,  and  negleots  to  obey  the  requisitions 
of  the  talisman.  Attaoked  by  the  giant,  and  assailed  by  the 
thunders  of  heaven,  be  is  at  once  overpowered,  and  his  lifeless 
body  committed  to  the  mercies  of  the  ghouls  and  dragons. 

Punishment  such  as  this  may  be  disproportionate  to  the 
offence,  but  the  story,  like  most  Eastern  allegories,  conveys  a 
wholesome  moral,  upon  which  we  do  not  need  to  dwell.  Let 
as  only  say,  that  it  is  a  moral  to  which  very  few  men  take 
much  heed,  until  they  have  in  person  experienced  the  severity 
of  its  application. 

The  triumphs  which  Kr.  Thackeray  has  before  achieved, 
have  been  but  victories  over  the  outlying  islands  of  the  central 
citadel.  In  his  latest  efibrt,  he  has  fairly  aimed  at  the  moa- 
eter  of  the  citadel  itself.  But  his  stroke  has  been  powerless. 
He  has  been  met  by  unexpected  obstacles.  In  making  this 
final  attempt,  he  left  no  room  between  suooess  and  failure,  and 
his  failure  has  been  most  signal  and  complete. 

To  drop  illustrations^Mr.  Thackeray,  in  writing  Henry  Es- 
mond, undertook  a  very  difficult  task.  To  write  a  novel  of  the 
social  and  literary  life  of  a  past  age  is  not  Ur.  Thaokeray'a 
forte,  nor  is  it  lAie  forte  of  any  other  man.  It  does  not  come  by 
nature.  When  honest  Dogberry  averred  that  reading  and 
writing  came  by  this  easy  process,  he  was  not  far  wrong,  and 
might  have  attributed  the  same  origin  to  many  other  accom- 
plishments. It  is  one  of  the  most  natural  things  in  the  world 
to  write  an  account  of  what  is  going  on  about  you,  to  dress  it 
oflf  with  the  graces  and  liberties  of  fiction,  and— to  publish 
your  novel.  How  many  pleasing  and  attractive  books  are  tbos 
produced  \     With  what  ease  are  they  written,  how  freely  are 
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they  read,  with  how  little  oonoem  we  cast  them  aside  !  They 
save  us  a  woitd  of  observation,  by  giving  us  the  results  of  ob- 
servattoD  ready  to  hand.  When  we  have  read  about  BluflT,  the 
Major,  and  Frig,  the  Lawyer  ;  when  we  have  listened  to  the 
tea-talk  of  Mrs.  So-and-so,  and  MissTbis-and-that ;  when  we 
have  been  introduoed  to  the  Collegian,  and  been  lectured  by 
the  Divine  ;  when  we  have  heard  the  wise  saws  of  the  Doctor, 
and  the  conimercial  maxims  of  the  Merchant— all  through  the 
medium  of  the  novel— we  feel  quite  well  rewarded  for  investi- 
gations made  with  so  little  trouble.  Do  we  read  novels  for  any 
other  purpose  than  to  taste  of  the  dish  of  human  nature,  with- 
out going  through  the  labor  and  vexation  of  cooking  it?  It 
would  require  a  great  deal  of  time  and  expense,  Madam,  to  get 
together  Vanity  Fair  upon  your  carpet.  It  is  much  cheaper 
and  more  expeditious  to  recline  on  your  sofa,  and  read  the  his- 
tory of  the  personages  who  figure  in  that  celebrated  show. 

But  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  when  we  go  back  a  century 
or  two.  The  iiriitative  faoullies  which  prompt  men  to  deline- 
ate the  manners  of  present  society,  fail  them  as  soon  as  they 
go  back  beyond  the  range  of  their  memories.  Our  fathers  and 
mothers  can  tell  us  nothing  of  the  times  of  Charles,  or  (^ueea 
Anne,  or  Mary,  or  Elizabeth.  Our  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers are  equally  ignorant.  Of  course  we  can  only  form  our 
estimate  of  those  times  from  books.  But  the  reading  of  a  book 
is  very  different  from  the  observation  of  life.  An  author  who 
reads  a  book  for  the  purpose  of  writing  another  book,  loses 
that  assistance  of  the  senses,  that  subtle  intelligence  com- 
municated by  the  eyes,  by  hearing,  by  actual  contact  with 
Uving  individuals  and  manners,  which  give  vigor  to  the 
mind  and  vivacity  and  point  to  its  productions.  It  is  by 
no  means  an  extraordinary  feat  to  compose  a  romance  in  the 
style  of  Walter  Soott,  or  of  James ;  the  main  interest  of  the  nar- 
ration depends  upon  the  actions  of  the  characters,  and  not  upon 
what  they  say.  The  more  tournaments,  the  more  battles,  the 
more  single  combats,  the  more  acts  of  heroism  and  love,  the 
better  we  like  the  story.  To  describe  social  life  is  quite  ano-} 
ther -matter.  It  is  impossible  to  give  naturalness  to  a  social 
conversation  between  personages  who  lived  out  of  our  memory. 
The  genius  of  Satire  shakes  bis  swift  wings  when  it  is  Attempt- 
ed. The  assistance  of  Humor  is  invoked  in  vain.  The  figures 
oalled  up  are  puppets.  They  will  fight,  and  run,  and  make 
love,  in  pantomime,  but  they  will  not  talk,  and  the  author  is 
obliged  to  talk  for  tiiem.  Bat  if  he  be  alone  the  sole  supporter 
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and  spirit  of  the  dialogue,  will  not  the  spectators  very  sooa  find 
him  ont  ? 

Pew  men  have  yet  snooeeded  in  this  kind  of  writing.  Tom 
Jones  ia  a  picture  of  Fielding's  own  age.  Le  Sage  makes  G-il 
Bias  a  cotemporary  of  himself.  Can  any  mao  a  hundred 
years  hence  delineate  another  Pickwiolc  of  the  time  of  Dick- 
ens ?  How  infinitely  difficult  to  go  back  and  attempt  to  mingle 
agaia'with  the  shades  of  the  departed  wits  and  courtly  ladies  of 
ages  long  departed  \ 

Woold  not  Bulwer  have  cautioned  Mr.  Thackeray  against 
writing  snoh  a  book  as  Esmond  ?  Does  not  the  reader  reooU 
teot  "Devereox,"  and  the  stiff  and  awkward  shadows  of  the 
very  men  whom  Mr.  Thackeray  has  endeavored  to  resuscitate, 
whioh  glide  through  the  scenes  of  that  unsoooessfnl  novel  ? 
Steele,  Bolingbroke,  Pope,  Swift,  Gibber — they  are  all  in  "De- 
vereux,"  and  the  reader  will  be  very  glad  to  get  out  of  their 
^  company  as  soon  as  he  can.  We  are  introduced  to  Steele,  who 
we  are  assured  is  a  famous  wit,  and  says  such  clever  things 
that  it  is  dangerous  for  one's  ribs  to  remain  long  in  his  society. 
,  But  we  are  somewhat  surprised,  having  had  our  expectations 
raised  by  this  description,  and  remembering  some  charming 
passages  in  the  "British  Classios,"  at  not  finding  any  of  these 
wonderfol  bon-mots.  Indeed,  after  a  short  oonversatiou,  en- 
livened by  scarcely  a  gleam  of  fancy,  we  are  suddenly  bowed 
out  of  the  great  man's  presence  as  follows : 

"  DeTeranx,"  nid  Tu-IetOQ,  ykwaing,  "  wb&t  >  d — d  delightful  tiiiiig  it  u  to 
bear  lo  mucli  wit— pitj  that  the  atmoaphere  ia  to  fine  that  do  Innga  noaocDa. 
tomed  t«  it  am  bear  it  lon^     Let  oa  reoover  ooraelTea  bj  a  walk." 

We  are  then  shown  to  Swift,  of  whom,  we  are  perpetually 
told  that  he  was  constantly  uttering  brilliant  sayings.  Un- 
fortunately, we  hoar  none  of  them.  We  suspect,  however, 
l^at  "Severeux"  does  Swift  more  justice  than  the  Dean  re- 
ceives at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thackeray. 

th  Swift  had  in  it  mom  of  bra* 

n  11m  ooiDpaDj  of  the  joungeat  aad  noiueat  dlwliplat  ol 

bowl  aad  its  ooncomitanta.  Even  amid  all  ithe  wane  ore  of  Swilt'a  oooTeraatioii, 
the  diaiDoiid  perpetoallj  broke  ont;  bia  Tulgarity  waa  never  that  of  a  vulgar 
mind.  Pity,  that  while  he  aoademiied  BolinKDiMke'e  aTer.aSactation  of  tha 
gracea  of  tife,  he  never  perceived  that  bii  own  affeetatioD  of  the  ffrottUrtUt  oT 
manner  waa  to  the  full  aa  ODirortb/  of  the  aimplicitj  of  intellect' 

And  so  we  go  the  rounds  of  these  famoaa  personages.  Their 
faces  and  figures  are  described  to  us,  and  we  are  told  about 
their  wonderful  wit  and  genius,  but  we  have  not  "Devereux" 
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to  thank  for  believing  that  they  possessed  snoh  aooompiiali- 
meats.  To  jadge  by  the  Doyel  alone,  we  should  be  perfectly 
satisfied  to  call  them  very  dull  oompanious. 

Balwer  having  failed  in  representing  the  social  Life  of  the 
Q,ueen  Anne  wits,  and  having  quite  candidly  eoknowledged 
tiiat  his  novel  was  no  better  than  it  should  be,  Hr.  Thackeray 
DOW  attempts  the  same  r^e.  As  we  have  before  intimated, 
we  cannot  oompHmeat  him  on  his  success.  He  has  done  even 
worse  than  his  illustrious  rival.  For  while  Bulwer  alleviatAS 
the  faults  of  these  erratic  men,  and  explains  much  which  we 
Cpight  otherwise  regard  with  a  blind  aversion,  Hr.  Thackeray 
exercises  no  such  tact.  All  men,  acoording  to  Mr.  Thackeray, 
are  either  very  good  or  vary  bad,  end  the  good  are  few  and 
the  bad  are  many.  This  is  the  essence  of  his  philosophy, 
which  he  is  especially  fond  of  applying  to  the  characters  of 
men  who  are  unable  to  defend  themselves.  When  Mr.  Thack- 
eray  paints  historical  pictures,  the  world  will  not  at  all  thank 
him  for  distorting  his  fignref,  for  heightening  their  occasional 
deformities  and  exposing  their  sores. 

When  we  say  that  Esmond  is  a  very  dull  book,  in  spite  of 
the  reasons  we  gave  at  the  outset  of  tiiis  article  for  its  being 
of  interest  to  American  readers,  we  are  only  uttering  what  is 
very  obviously  true.  It  is,  indeed,  a  difficult  book  to  read,  Ws 
shudder  at  the  sufferings  of  unhappy  Englishmen  and  Engtish- 
women  who  are  obliged  to  read  it  from  the  old  fashioned  type  of 
tiie  Aldine  Press,  on  which  its  author  caused  it  to  be  printed. 
This  double  autiqnation  is  really  too  muoh,  and  the  Amerioaa 
publishers  did  well  in  not  imitating  it. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  condense  the  story  into  our  pages. 
Such  abridgments  are  always  tedious,  and  readers  invariably 
skip  them.  The  tale  abounds  in  geoealc^ical  descriptions, 
for  Hr.  Thackeray  never  mentions  anyindividaal  without  also 
acquainting  you  with  the  history  of  his  father  and  grand-  ^ 
father.  Esmond  is  introduced  in  the  character  of  a  page  in  a  J 
nobleman's  family,  and  on  the  death  oT  the  nobleman  is  in-  \ 
formed  that  he  is  the  rightful  owner  of  the  estates  and  title. 
He  then  falls  in  love  with  the  nobleman's  widow,  then  with 
ber  daughter,  and  finally  returning  to  his  first  love,  whom  he 
is  perpetually  calling  his  "  dear  mistress,"  marries  her,  and 
Bettles  in  America  for  life.  A  marriage  is  a  natural  catas- 
trophe in  novels,  but  this  is,  to  us,  a  very  disagreeable  mar- 
riage. His  wife  is  very  much  older  than  himself,  very  rouoh 
care-worn,  and  excessively  melancholy.  We  submit  that 
partners  like  this  are  not  desirable,  to  say  the  least,  for  ana- 
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bitioas  young  men.  Aa  for  the  daughter,  by  whom  Esmond 
was  refused,  her  matrimonial  speculations  turn  out  badly,  and 
she  goes  to  Paris,  where  she  becomes  so  naughty  that  Ur. 
Thackeray  drops  her  entirely.  All  this  is  revolting  and  un- 
natural. Was  there  no  other  way  of  punishing  the  vanities 
■  and  foibles  of  a  high-spirited  girl,  Mr,  Thackeray,  than  by 
turning  her  into  the  streets  outright  ?  * 

Varinus  olassio  personages,  as  before  stated,  pass  and  repass 
among  the  scenes,  and  very  stiS'and  disagreeable  personages 
fliey  are.  In  this  style  of  representation  Mr.  Thackeray  has 
really  done  very  much  worse  than  Bulwer,  and  the  remarks 
made  about  "  Devereux"  on  a  preceding  page,  will  apply  with 
increased  force  to  Esmond.  We  had  marked  several  passages 
of  their  conversation  for  extract,  but  our  readers  will  exouse  us 
from  quoting  a  succession  of  very  dull  commonplaces,  such  as 
could  be  achieved  by  the  most  inferior  writers. 

It  has  always  been  an  easy  thing  to  gain  a  reputation  for 
indepeodeoce,  and  the  moat  facile  method  of  all  has  been  found 
in  that  cynicism  of  which  Sir.  Thackeray  is  by  ooramon  con- 
sent  the  most  eminent  modern  exponent.  From  the  Fatal 
Boots  to  Esmond,  wherever  we  see  Mr.  Thackeray,  there  is  the 
same  show  of  the  Diogenes,  the  same  distorted  and  sneering 
mask  before  his  features.  He  tells  no  pleasant  stories,  be 
smiles  no  pleasant  smiles,  he  awakens  no  pleasant  visions.  By 
putting  himself  beyond  our  sympathies,  he  assumes  to  be  in. 
dependent  of  us.  At  the  first  glance,  it  woald  seem  that  np 
moral  reformer  has  yet  lived  equal  to  Mr.  Thaokeray.  With 
what  undaunted  and  virtuous  severity  he  lashes  our  vices; 
with  what  steady  aim  he  brings  down  our  follies  ;  how  disin- 
terestedly  he  exposes  our  weaknesses!  How  impartial  his 
rigor!  How  inflexible  his  decisions!  Indeed,  we  can  hardly 
be  sufficiently  thankful  to  Providence  for  having  in  a  degener- 
ate age  supplied  us  with  another  Cato,  to  restore  the  forgotten 
virtnes  of  earlier  years. 

French  moralists  will  have  it  that  there  is  no  pleasure  on 
earth  like  scandal.  If  we  do  not  go  all  length  with  the  O-allic 
philosophers,  we  must  at  least  admit  that  we  are  not  unwilling 
to  hear  our  neighbors  and  acquaintances  abused.  There  is  in 
all  this  a  species  of  flattery  to  ourselves,  which  is  swallowed 
none  the  less  readily  because  it  is  gross  aiid  palpable.  We 
know  that  the  same  person  who  abuses  others  to  us,  wilt  proba- 
bly abuse  us  to  others,  and  yet  while  we  are  being  regaled  with 
the  Boandal  which  he  sets  before  us,  we  contrast  our  own  good- 
neaa  with  the  badness  whioh  is  attributed  to  otiiers,  and  please 
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ourselves  with  the  resalts  of  the  comparison.  The  soandaU 
monger  becomes  a  delightful  oompaniou.  He  gets  into  our 
good  graces  at  a  very  oheap  rate.  He  beoomes  a  perpetual  re- 
minder of  our  virtues.  He  ia  a  marvellous  tonic  to  our  self- 
Bu£BcieDcy.  So  long  as  we  are  in  his  conipany,  we  enjoy  a 
moral  exaltation ;  and  are  enabled  to  satisfy  our  notions  of 
btsnevolenoB  in  emotions  of  pity  for  those  wretched  beings  to 
tiie  recital  of  whose  sins  we  have  been  privileged  to  lii^ten. 

Mr.  Thackeray  makes  it  his  business  to  toll  us  of  the  faultef; 
of  others,  and  he  is  therefore  a  popular  writer,  Hb  is  the  great 
Scandal -Monger  of  the  day,  and  each  one  of  his  readers  is  flat- 
tered directly  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  follies  and! 
wickednesses  of  which  the  rest  of  the  world  are  represented  to 
be  guilty.  How  much  such  a  feeling  tends  to  universal  or  in- 
dividual reformation,  may  be  questioned.  We  do  not  consider 
it  a  very  safe  prescription  for  the  great  moral  maladies  of 
maakiud. 

We  should  be  willing,  however,  that  Mr.  Thackeray  should 
enjoy  this  cheap  popularity,  did  we  not  fear  its  influence  upon 
other  men — upon  writers  abroad,  and  writers  at  home.  We 
remember  a  Byron  mania,  not  many  years  ago,  when  it  be- 
came the  fashion  for  men  to  hate  Uiemsrlves;  may  there 
not  come  a  Thackeray  mania,  when  it  shall  become  the  fash- 
ion for  men  to  hate  their  neighbors?  We  do  not  wish 
to  be  guilty  of  irrational  alarm.  Should  such  a  disease 
appear,  it  will  nndoubtedly  work  out  its  own  cure  in  due  time. 
But  it  could  not  run  its  course  without  producing  many  inju- 
rious effects,  without  disturbing  many  weak  minds,  and  caus- 
ing a  great  deal  of  absurd  and  unhappy  skepticism.  Mr. 
Thackeray  has  been  sufhciently  imitated  already  to  convince 
us  that  he  will  be  imitated  a  great  deal  more.  We  know  of 
nothing  more  despicable  than  imitated  cynicism.  Let  us  ima- 
gine a  chattering  fool  in  the  tub  of  Diogenes,  or  a  child  at- 
tempting the  maledictions  of  a  practised  scoffer.  We  can  then 
estimate  the  Thackeray  school  of  writers.  We  shall  be  much 
mistaken  if  cur  literary  horizon  is  not  soon  darkened  with  a  ^ 
flight  of  obscene  birds,  following  the  greater  vulture,  and 
equally  clamorous  in  voice,  if  not  equally  keen  of  scent. 

We  fear  Mr.  Thackeray's  influence  the  more  because  he  is{ 
essentially  an  anti-repnb!ioan.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  misun-t 
deratood.  We  would  not  have  him  a  communist,  or  a  leveller, 
or  a  rcKicide.  But  we  would  have  him  treat  all  classes  well, 
which  he  has  never  yet  done.  Mr.  Thackeray  lives  in  a  coun- 
try where  Bank    and    Trade  were  formerly  kept  very  wide 
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apart,  one  looking  down  apon  the  other.  The  two  are  very 
rapidly  ooming  nearer,  bat  Hr.  Thackeray  does  not  koep  pace 
yriih  the  friendly  moTement.  There  cannot  be  fonnd  in  all 
.Ills  works  a  single  passage  in  which  tradesmen  are  mentioned 
'  with  respect.  We  are  made  to  despise  the  bootmaker,  the 
tailor,  the  oil  merchant,  the  mannfacturer.  They  are  low, 
tipsy,  silly  fellows.  They  speak  bod  English  and  do  not  keep 
themselves  clean.  They  are  coarse  and  vulgar,  and  we  cannot 
help  disliking  them.  This  is  nnjust  and  false.  It  does  not 
[become  any  man,  in  an  age  of  industry  like  oar  own,  to  en- 
i.deavor  to  prop  the  falling  edi£oe  of  aristocratic  pride.  Let  tlie 
building  come  down,  if  its  foundation  is  no  longer  able  to  sap- 
port  it.  There  was  a  time  for  it,  oooe ;  but  we  do  not  want 
it  any  mote.  You  cannot  delay  its  ruin  at  home,  Mr.  Thacke- 
ray ; — do  not  put  it  into  the  heads  of  any  of  the  American 
people  to  erect  another  such  frame-work  here. 

We  have  wandered  somewhat  from  Henry  Esmond.  We  re- 
tarn  to  that  gentleman  only  to  t^ke  leave  of  him  with  sincere 
expresaions  of  regret  that  we  have  had  so  little  enjoyment  in 
his  soointy,  and  in  that  of  his  friends.  When  Mr.  Thackeray 
again  plays  the  Amphitryon,  we  hope  to  be  introduced  to  a 
more  attractive,  and  a  better  circle  of  guests. 


THE  WATCHMAN. 


Phvsioloot  is  in  its  infaooy.  What  the  haman  body  can 
beer,  to  what  degree  the  vital  force  can  resist  or  expand,  how 
far  the  spirit  can  act  in  defianoe  of  ordinary  physical  habits,  or 
ecMJalled  laws,  is,  despite  all  the  boasting  of  dogmatic  em- 
piricism, a  profoand,  an  immeasarable  mystery. 

I  am  about  to  narrate  a  few  simple  facts,  which  imperfect 
and  superficial  experience  will  soont  as  improbable,  and  ridi- 
cule as  absard.  To  sensible  persons  it  wilt  be  plain,  firstly,  Utat 
I  am  a  mere  matt«r-of-faot  recorder  of  events.  Secondly,  that 
were  I  eves  a  practised  romanoist,  I  could  have  no  possible  mo- 
tive in  selecting  a  sabject,  in  itself  of  almost  supernatural  diffi- 
onlty,  and  apparent  incredibility,  when  it  would  have  been  so 
much  easier  to  have  chosen  incidents  entirely  free  from  these 
formidable  objeotiona.     Its  truth  alone  can  give  any  interest  to 
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my  narrative.  I  therefore  forewarn  the  reader  that  what  he  is 
about  to  read  will  require  that  candid  and  enlightened  consid- 
eration which  ought  always  to  accompany  even  the  casual 
visitor  to  the  inner  oiroiea  of  science. 

One  morning,  I  awoke  with  that  peculiar  vague  impression 
of  something  agreeable  in  prospect,  whioh  causes  at  once  a 
sense  of  exhilaration  to  steal  through  every  fibre  of  the  frame, 
and  the  heart  to  pulsate  more  rapidly  with  a  joyous  and  tumul- 
tuous expansion.  For  some  minutes  I  could  not  recall  what 
that  something  aotually  was.  VLy  thoughts,  dreamily  Intoxl- 
oated,  refused  to  concentrate  themselves  upon  the  idea  which 
memory  yet  hesitated  to  awaken.  Beyond  a  general  belief 
that  I  was  happy,  and  that  I  had  good  cause  to  be  so,  I  knew 
nothing  for  the  moment. 

By  degrees  the  shado^Es  of  the  mind  departed  like  the  shad- 
ows of  the  night,  and  the  thought  arose,  a  new-born  san  to 
dissipBt«  the  mists  of  fancy.  A  vision  of  beauty,  which  passion 
and  hope  anrrounded  with  a  celestial  halo,  confronted  my  soul 
like  a  destiny.  I  saw  before  me,  in  the  dim  radiance  of  mem- 
ory, a  shape  of  terrible  beauty — terrible,  because  the  ambition 
to  appropriate  it  seemed  an  audacious  grasp  at  happiness  too 
superb  for  a  sad  and  discouraged  man  to  hazard.  It  was  the 
shape  of  a  girl  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  years,  of  a  figore  volup- 
tnously  statuesqne,  every  fold  of  whose  silken  dress  that  swept 
the  ground  betrayed  the  rounded  perfection  of  the  forms  itaon- 
oealed.  Her  divine  bast,  which  the  rich  silk  fitted  without  a 
wrinkle,  was  of  a  delicate  tapering  fullness  that  it  made  me 
feint  to  dwell  upon.  The  fall  of  het  shonlders,  from  whioh  de- 
pended a  costly  Eastern  shawl,  described  those  curves  which 
impart  to  a  woman's  outline  its  pyramidal  completeness  as  an 
entire  composition.  A  broad  blue  satin  ribbon  met  the  collar 
of  }ier  dress,  and  the  first  folds  of  the  cashmere,  leaving  but  a 
narrow  space  between  itself  and  the  hat,  whcnoe  gleamed  white 
flashes  of  a  cream-hke  neck  at  fitful  intervals,  like  stars  behind  , 
a  cloud.  She  wore  a  dark  velvet  bonnet.  Her  light  brown 
hair  was  turned  on  either  cheek  in  a  single  silky  roll,  whioh 
shone  against  the  rich  velvet  like  a  topaz  in  a  jewel-case.  Her 
complexion  waa  fair,  delicately  fair,  and  pale,  or  rather  almost 
uniform  in  tiat,  like  that  of  many  profoundly  passionate  and 
sensitive  persons,  whose  outward  marble  betrays  but  little  of 
the  inward  tempests.  The  eyes  were  gray,  yet  a  warm  violet 
gray,  that  shed  soft,  soothing  rays  upon  the  heart  from  be* 
neath  their  long  fringe  of  lashes,  which,  when  the  broad  white 
eyelids  drooped,  threw  deep  shadows  on  the  oheek,  and  oppos- 
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ed  to  the  delicate  arcs  of  her  well-defined  brows,  lines  by  which 
purity  and  innocence  alone  could  be  symbolized.  Her  nose  and 
mouth  were  in  exact  proportion,  the  latter  of  an  expresaion 
infinitely  guileless  and  noble.  Thus  graceful,  beautiful,  irresisti- 
ble, arose  before  me  the  visionary  maiden,  dim  phantasm  of 
that  lovely  living  girl,  on  whose  lips,  but  yesterday,  I  had 
passed  the  first  daring,  maddening  ki^s,  in  whodc  ear  I  had 
whispered,  probably,  the  Erst  aooents  of  a  passion,  hitherto  a 
mere  echo,  to  their  roseate  cells. 

It  was  strange  that  accident  should  have  thrown  in  my  way 
that  which  I  had  vainly  sought  in  the  palaces  of  the  rich  men 
of  cities,  and  in  the  cottages  of  rustic  poverty,  amid  the  love- 
liest daughters  of  the  noble  slaves  in  the  old.  aad  the  fairest 
children  of  the  citizen-kings  of  the  new  world.  But  so  it  was. 
I  had  heard  the  voice,  gazed  on  the  beauty,  inhaled  the  per- 
fume. An  unknown  enchantress  had  made  me  the  creature  of 
her  spell.  A  bold  look,  a  desperate  word,  a  sympathetic  vibra- 
tion of  the  web  of  fate,  and  one  more  harmony  had  invaded  the 
discord  of  nature,  one  more  contract  been  signed  and  attested 
by  the  angel  of  hope,  one  more  wedding  of  the  soul  been  ood- 
summated  in  the  presence  of  the  gods ! 

That  evening,  at  the  sixth  hour  from  noon,  she  had  pledged 
herself  to  meet  me. 

Not  for  an  instant  did  T  doubt  but  that  she  would  hold  her 
promise.  The  look,  the  tone,  the  pressure  of  the  small  hand, 
the  kiss,  sweet,  wild,  lingering  and  passionate,  the  sacred  seal 
of  love,  alt  testified  to  her  truth. 

The  hour  and  place  had  been  fixed  with  a  minuteness  that 
made  mistake  impossible.  I  knew  no  more.  I  asked  no  more. 
My  perfuct  faith  had  rendered  all  precaution  vain.  I  went 
fearlessly  to  the  appointed  spot  at  least  an  hour  before  the  time. 
It  was  along  hour,  but  it  was  passed  in  delicious  anticipations 
of  pleasure.  I  should  again  see  the  shape  of  fascination,  again 
listen  to  the  musical  accents,  again  press  the  hand,  again  feel 
the  burning  kiss  upon  ray  lips,  thirsting  for  the  voluptuous  re- 
freshment. 

The  hour  sped.  It  was  added  to  eternity.  It  was  a  date  in 
my  history,  a  coin  spent,  not  wasted ,  of  the  fortune  of  my  heart. 
But  she — the  princess  of  my  fantastic  empire  of'delights — she 
came  not.  Doubtless  she  waa  detained  by  the  slight  deviation 
of  a  tinie-piece,  by  an  unforeseen  oircumstance.  How  easy  to 
imagine  cxcnt^es  on  SQoh  occasions!  But  another  hour  had 
vanished,  and  still  I  was  alone  at  the  trysting-place. 

My  watch  said  an  hour :  a  watch  of  the  rarest  workmanship 
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ia  a  doable  case  of  gold.  The  san  was  not  more  accurate. 
Yet  I  almost  doubted  its  evidence..  So  short  seems  an  hour 
when  the  current  of  time  runs  oounter  to  the  ovrreat  of  desire. 
But  anotherhour  passed — along,  long  hour — an  abridged  edition 
of  eternity,  each  moment  of  which  I  wrestled  with  as  it  slipped 
from  my  grasp  in  my  mad  hope  that  mooked  its  own  feverish 
exoulpations.  She  would  not  oome — she  oould  not.  Some  hos- 
tile power,  some  irresistible  influence  had  thwarted  her  inten- 
tions.  She  had  been  unable  to  escape  from  some  daspotio  father, 
aome  Argus-eyed  mother,  some  domestic  spy,  some  jealous 
sister,  ooEisin,  friend.  To-morrow  she  would  come— to-morrow 
I  would  return.  Oh,  1  oould  notdoubt  but  that  she  would  oome ; 
that  she  would  intaitively  divine  how,  day  after  day,  I,  like  a 
faithful  sentinel,  shoald  be  at  my  post.  She,  who  had  under- 
stood even  the  silent  vibrations  of  my  being — she,  the  only  one, 
the  adored  one ! 

Night  fell,  and  still  I  watched  ;  now  pacing  to  and  fro  with 
impatient  strides  ;  now,  statue-like,  standing  absorbed  in  mys- 
tic reverie.  At  length  midnight  tolled.  It  was  folly  to  stay. 
I  turned  homeward  with  a  mind  that  resembled  spiritual  chaos. 
I  would  not  despair.  Faith  was  stronger  than  reason.  I  sttii 
hoped.  But  my  hope  was  like  a  death-struck  man,  whose  life 
is  one  oold,  dull  pain,  brightened  by  flashes  of  illusive  strength. 

I  oould  not  sleep ;  I  lay,  motionless  and  exhausted  by  con- 
tending passions,  on  my  luxurious  couch.  All  night  long,  in 
imagination,  I  paced  up  and  dovm  before  the  appointed  spot, 
fondly  picturing  the  shape  of  the  unknown,  the  delicate  sound 
of  her  distent  foot^falls. 

I  would  have  given  all  my  gold,  all  my  honors,  the  name  of 
which  I  BO  proudly  boasted,  the  learning  which  the  world  re- 
vered, all,  all,  but  to  have  changed  that  one  fact  in  memory, 
and  to  have  remembered  only  Uiat  she  had,  though  but  for  a 
single  instant,  cast  her  shadow  on  that  haunted  ground,  and 
whispered  but  the  single  word  "  (o-raorrow." 

Hitherto  I  had  been  a  sort  of  a  sceptic  in  the  religion  of  love. 
The  depths  of  passion  had  not  appeared  to  ma  so  fathomless  as 
the  poets  feigned.  Much  given  to  criticism,  I  had  analyzed 
human  passions  and  feelings,  and  imagined  that  I  had  arrived 
at  wise  conclusions.  I  had  yet  to  learn  that  all  conclusions  an 
&r  removed  from  that  which  by  nature  ia  infinite.  I  found 
myself  grappling  with  a  foe  of  unknown  dimensions,  whose 
vastness  mocked  all  my  efforts  of  oompreseiun.  He  was  not 
to  be  chained  by  reason,  or  escaped  from  by  flight.  I  now  aD> 
derstood  the  saying  that  "  love  is  a  tyrant." 
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The  morning  oanie ;  I  had  not  slept,  or  even  dozed,  for  an  in- 
Btant.  I  felt  strangely  exoit«d.  My  whole  soul  was  absorbed 
in  one  oraving  desire.  I  felt  like  one  wbo  had  deferred  his 
draught,  bat  not  oonqoered  his  nnquenohed  thirst.  A  sense 
of  supreme  discontent,  more  intense  than  that  of  wounded 
honor  awaiting  satisfaotion,  consumed  my  heart  until  the  hour 
of  six  again  arrived,  and  found  me  again  upon  the  watch. 
This  night,  too,  I  was  doomed  to  disappointment — and  what 
disappointment  \  It  was  like  the  plunging  of  a  rapier  of  ioe 
through  my  heart.  And  yet  I  hop«l,  that  is  to  say,  I  paosed 
upon  the  extreme  vei^e  of  despair  and  madness,  and  could  not, 
would  not,  take  the  fatal  leap.  I  could  not  bear  to  lose  her — 
to  lose  all.  It  was  too  late  for  retreat.  I  had  given  rein  to  an 
unmeasured  force,  an  incompressible  longing  for  a  definite 
thing — that  lost,  I  was  a  dead  man.  And  what  man  at  thirty 
years  of  age,  possessed  of  all  that  makes  the  sum  of  material 
prosperity,  would  die  withont  a  struggle  ? 

I  passed  another  sleepless  night,  another  day  of  savage  im- 
patience, another  evening  of  fruitless  watching  at  the  place  of 
assignation,  and  I  crawled  home  almost  dead  with  bodily  fa- 
tigue, still  murmuring  with  the  obstinacy  of  a  monomaniac, 
"  Perhaps  she  wilt  come  to-morrow." 

So  great  was  my  bodily  lassitude  that  I  scarcely  moved  a 
muscle  for  full  ten  hours  after  laying  down,  as  I  did,  all  dress- 
ed, apon  my  bed.  Nevertheless,  to  my  surprise,  I  did  not 
sleep,  or  feel  the  slightest  tendency  to  somnolence.  With  an 
invincible  pertinacity,  my  thoughts  remained  fixed  npon  the 
image  of  myunknown  and  faithless  mistress,  and  the — the  plaoe 
of  oar  projected  meeting. 

Letmedesoribethis  place,this  scene  whioh has  been,  asitwere, 
dagnerreotyped  on  my  brain,  which  was  so  long  the  local  habi- 
tation of  my  soul,  the  holy  land,  the  Mecca  and  Caaba  of  my  hopes. 

It  was  a  strip  of  pavement  in  length  sixty-two  paces,  in 
breadth  fonr  and  a  half.  Were  it  necessary,  I  could  describe 
or  draw  each  single  stone  of  whioh  its  irregular  regularity  was 
composed.  On  one  side  it  was  bounded  by  a  dead  wallof  dnsky 
brick,  connecting  two  houses,  between  which  was  a  gap.  On 
this  wall,  midway  between  the  houses,  some  undecided  advertis- 
ing agent  had  painted  in  white  letters  the  word  MAO,  and  then 
apparently  abandoning  his  design,  or  interrupted  in  its  execu- 
tion, had  left  his  inscription  an  unfinished  mystery,  as  if  for 
the  express  purpose  of  tormenting  and  puzzling  an  unhappy 
man  already  overwhelmed  with  a  doubt  whioh  sbwly  onder- 
mined  his  existence. 
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What  was  this  inscription—or,  rather,  what  would  it  have 
been,  had  its  anther  completed  his  work  ? 

Was  it  the  annoaBoeraent  of  tbe  exhibition  of  some  Magus 
or  magician  of  the  North,  Sonth,  East  or  West  ?  Was  it  that  of 
a  new  magazine  of  art,  science  and  literature  ?  Did  it  refer 
to  a  magnetic  seance,  or  to  the  magnificence  of  something 
which  the  largest  letters  oonld  alone  adequately  express? 
Conld  some  astrnnomer,  lecturing  on  the  Uegellaa  olouds,  have 
instigated  it,  or  was  Us  origin  to  be  traced  to  a  bold  specnla' 
tion  in  magnum  bonnm  pens? 

I  knew  not.  It  was  part  of  my  fate  not  to  know  it,  and  to 
spell  that  three-lettered  white  monosyllable  ten  thousand  times 
without  even  arriving  at  the  thousandth  part  of  a- conclusion. 

Opposite  to  the  dead  wall  and  the  mysterious  inscription, 
were  seven  small  trees  enclosed,  like  seven  broken  legs,  in  wood- 
en splints  or  railings,  ten  to  a  tree.  I  counted  the  branches  of 
each  tree  often,  but  it  ia  not  neoeMary  to  enter  into  further 
statistics.  The  general  aspect  of  the  street  was  dreary — so 
dreary  that  I  believe  nobody  ever  entered  it  exoept  the  people 
who  actually  lived  in  tbo  houses,  and  those  who  Imt  their  way 
by  accident.  Of  the  hoasefi  at  the  two  ends  of  the  dead  wall, 
one  was  brick,  three  stories  high,  the  other  was  partially  built 
of  wood,  and  had  but  two  regular  stories  and  a  garret.  There 
was  a  gas  lamp  nearly  opposite  the  word  MA.G-,  abutting  on  the 
pavement,  and  on  the  lamp-post  was  pasted  a  small  yellow 
bill,  the  centre  part  of  whion  I  mechanically  tore  offat  my  first 
visit,  and  which  remained  in  that  state  ever  since. 

To  allthese  facts  I  was  already  painfully  alive,  as,  the  morn- 
ing after  the  third  sleepless  night,  I  found  my  whole  mind  still 
centered  on  the  ominous  locality,  and  on  her  with  whose  image  it 
was  indissolubly  associated.  At  the  same  ttnoe  I  felt  Uiat  my 
strength  was  exhausted  ;  that  to  walk  to  the  place  of  meeting 
that  evening  was  barely  possible.  I  had  eaten  little  and  slept 
not  at  all  for  three  days.  I  was  in  a  dangerous  state  of  fever, 
and  should  have  been  delirious,  but  for  the  alUdominating  fixity 
of  my  one  inevitable  idea.  I  grew  seriously  frightened  ;  liot 
at  the  prospect  of  dyiQg,forI  had  been  a  studious  thinker,  and 
had  long  since  reasoned  away  all  such  apprehensions,  but  at 
the  idea  of  losing  forever  the  reality  of  that  image  whioh  had 
become  my  embodied  destiny.  I  could  not  bear  to  die  without 
seeing  her,  so  I  rang  the  bell  with  difficulty,  and  despatched  a 
servant,  firstly,  for  a  lai^  qaantity  of  morphine,  and  seoiHidly, 

for  my  friend,  Dr.  R ,  the  profoundest  votary  of  medioal 

aoienoe  I  have  ever  encountered. 
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The  morphine  oaine,  butf  Dot  the  doctor.  He  was  absent 
from  home,  and  did  not  arrive  until  near  noon  on  the  follow- 
ing day. 

"  Bootor,"  said  I,  in  a  weak  bnt  distinct  voice,  "  after  three 
absolutely  sleepless  nights  and  days,  I  last  night  took  seven 
gradually  increasing  doses  of  morphine  in  snooession,  the  last 
of  seven  grains  (equivalent  to  700  drops  of  ordinary  laudanum, 
or  33  grains  of  opium),  end  I  have  not  slept — no,  not  a  wink." 

"  Hm  !  "  said  the  doctor,  feeling  my  pulse :  "  Hm !  that  is 
very  strange  !"   . 

R waa  my  intimate  friend.     He  was  a  man  of  about 

fnrtythree  years  of  age.  His  head  was  a  magnificent  speci- 
men  of  the  higher  order  of  intellect.  His  towering  forehead, 
roand  which  clustered  dark  brown  curls,  streaked  with  gray, 
Iusgrand,smoothforebead,  marked  with  those  fine  parallel  lines 
that  resemble  the  traces  of  a  graver  on  polished  granite  ;  his 
deep'Set,  piercing  eyes,  that  penetrated  so  deeply  into  the  arcana 
of  matter  and  the  souls  of  men,  all  combined  to  give  him  the 
aspect' which  at  once  commands  and  repels  ordinary  minds,  but 
which,  to  ttte  student  of  human  nature,  is  irresistibly  attraot- 
ive.  The  doctor's  form  was  epare,  rather  tall,  and,  in  reality, 
of  prodigious  vigor.  His  manner  was  calm,  self-possessed, and  to 
his  real  friends,  those  whom  he  loved  and  respected,  of  a  pe- 
ouliar  gentle  charm.  Bat  towards  the  enter  circle  he  was 
often  involuntarily  harsh,  abrupt  and  disdainful — always  cold, 
distant,  and  haughty. 

To  me  he  was  simply  a  sort  of  second  self.  In  many  things 
he  had  been  my  instructor,  in  all,  my  eonfidant.  It  is  scarcely 
requisite  to  say  that  he  was  a  gentleman  in  the  noblest  sense 
of  the  word;  but,  indeed,  he  was  more,  for  he  was  a  hero  in  his 
peculiar  sphere,  and  had  fought  his  way  through  difficulties  un- 
der which  any  ordinary  man  must  have  succumbed.  He  had 
studied  at  Paris,  and  had  there  fallen  into  the  most  terrible 
poverty,  when  the  cholera  burst  ont  in  all  its  virulence.  It  was 
then  ^ftt  the  full  energies  of  his  brave  and  strong  nature  oame 
into  action.  He  so  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  and  devo- 
tion, that  he  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  a 
pension  of  a  thousand  franoe  from  the  government,  with  which 
he  returned  to  America  to  lead  a  life  of  study,  privation,  and 
active  benevolence.  He  was  not,  however,  made  to  be  the  doctor 
of  rich  men  ;  his  bluntness  and  sincerity  disgusted  them.  But 
to  the  poor  be  was  a  saving  angel  of  hope,  and  to  us,  his  friends, 
a  treasure  of  sincere  friendship  and  goodness. 

Such  was  the  man  who  now  aat  by  my  bedside,  and  listened 
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to  my  extraordinary  statement,  with  do  small  d^ree  of  natural 
amazement. 

"  Tell  me  all"  said  he,  after  a  paase,  during  which  he  in* 
tsntly  examined  my  countenance,  "'  and  then,  perhaps,  I  shall 
be  able  to  judge  of  your  condition." 

How  different  is  R 's  method  from  that  of  the  stupid 

empirics,  who  soaroely  condescend  to  listen  to  their  patient's 
description  of  his  symptoms,  who,  by  a  feel  of  the  pulae  and  a 
glance  at  the  tongue,  will  at  once  unravel  the  secrets  of  Uiat 
complicated  organizatioD,  the  human  body,  which  never,  sinoe 
■the  origin  of  the  vorld,  has  offered  two  examples  of  states 
precisely  analogous  one  to  the  other. 

I  said  all,  and  more  than  I  have  here  written.  At  length  the 
doctor  nodded  to  intimate  that  he  had  seized  the  fao&,  and 
woald  try  to  bring  their  scattered  rays  of  light  to  a  logical  fo- 
cus. 

"  You  still  expect  to  meet  her  ?"  he  inqnired  suddenly. 

"Ido." 

"  At  that  place  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Yoa  feel  no  Bymptooi  of  sleepioeas  7  " 

"  None." 

"  You  have  no  appetite  for  food  ?  " 

"  Not  the  slightest !  " 

"  Then  we  must  pile  on  the  morphine,"  muttered  the  doctor, 
as  I  thought,  with  a  faint  trace  of  doubt  in  his  manner. 

I  swallowed  that  night  more  than  enongb  of  the  narcotic  Ut 
have  sent  an  ordinary  elephant  to  sleep  forever.  But  the 
morning  found  me  still  as  wakeful  as  before,  and  the  doctor 
seated  by  my  side  with  a  jaded  look  and  an  expression  of  deep- 
ening astonishment. 

He  took  pen  and  ink  and  penned  three  notes  to  the  three 
most  celebrated  physicians  in  the  city. 

*'  I  care  little  for  their  opinion,"  said  R ,  "  but  I  feel 

it  my  duty  to  consult  them.     The  case  is  purely  exceptional." 

"Ah,  my  dear  R ,"  said  I  piteously,  "  if  yon  do  not  wish 

me  to  die  this  night,  promise  me  at  six  o'clock  this  evening  to 
be  at  the  appointed  place,  and  when  she  comes  do  not  leave 
her  on  any  pretence  till  she  is  in  my  presence ! " 

"A  decided  case  of  erotic  monomania  ! "  muttered  R , 

as  he  paced  the  room  musingly,  after  sending  off  the  letters. 

The  physicians  came  and  examined  me.   R metthem 

afterwards  in  another  room. 

"  G-entlemen,"  said  he,  "  the  patient  has  not  alept  for  more 
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than  one  haadred  and  thirty  hours.  He  has  taken  morphine 
JQ  repeated  and  increasinf  dosea,  and  he  has  not  even  felt 
drowsy  for  an  instant.  He  is  in  a  low,  bnt  not  apparently  dan* 
geroiis  fever.  There  is  no  deliriam,  possibly  because  there  is 
monomania,  or  rather  fixity  of  idea.  What  is  to  be  dune  to 
save  the  maohine  from  perishing?" 

The  physicians  ^looked  as  wise  as  they  could,  then  compli- 
mented Dr.  R oD  his  treatment,  and  quite  agreed  with 

him.  Then  one  suggested  sulphur  baths,  a  seoond,  camphor, 
and  the  third,  ice  to  the  head,  leeches,  and  as  a  final  resource, 
a  oataplesm  between  the  shoulders.  But  all  seemed  finally  in- 
clined towards  that  simplest  of  ell  remedies,  patienoe  and  con- 
fidence in  nature.  A  man,  they  agreed,  in  his  perfect  senses, 
could  not  be  awake  forever. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  animal  magnetism  ?"  said  R . 

The  three  physicians  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  one  tim- 
idly hinted  that  the  experiment  would  at  least  be  interesting. 

The  physicians  then  received  thetr  fees  and  departed. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  got  out  of  men  who  don't  think 
for  themselves!"  muttered  R to  himself,  as  he  return- 
ed to  my  bed-room.  I  overheard  this  exclamation,  for  my  hear- 
ing began  to  be  preternatnrally  acute,  as,  indeed,  did  all  my 
other  senses  in  a  strange  novel,  way. 

"Well,  what  news?'  I  asked." 

"  Rest,  perturbed  spirit,  rest !  "  said  R  ■  ,  neglecting 
all  the  wild  hints  of  his  brother  medici,  and  giving  me  a  fresh 
dose  of  morphine  in  its  most  powerful  and  concentrated  form. 

That  night  my  friend  slept  on  a  sofo  in  my  room.  I  did  not 
sleep,  but  still  continued,  in  spirit,  to  patrol  before  the  dead 
wall,  and  to  speculate  on  the  mystic  characters,  to  count  the  small 
splinted  trees,  and  to  make  profound  studies  of  the  qneerly 
tesselated  pavement,  the  dreary  street,  and  the  brick,  as  also 
the  wooden  mansion,  and  to  await  the  girl  of  my  adoration,  who 
appeared  not  to  my  vision.     And  so  the  sixth  night  passed. 

"  Shall  I  never  sleep  again  7"  I  exclaimed  faintly,  bnt  despe- 
rately, as  R appeared  before  me  with  ayet  more  bewil- 
dered expression. 

"  So  you  feel  no  signs  of  drowsiness  ?  *'  said  he. 

"None,"  I  replied. 

R stood  in  silent  meditation. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  I,  "  I  feel  as  if  I  never  could  sleep 
again,  until—" 

"  I  understand  you,"  said  the  doctor,  "  until  your  expecta- 
tion be  satisfied,"  and  he  relapsed  into  his  meditations. 
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Towards  noon  a  gentleman  of  a  pale  and  commaodvig  aapeot 
entered.  He  was  the  great  magnetizer  C  '  ,  whose  ex- 
perimenta  and  book  excited  some  time  siDoe  so  great  a  sensa- 
tion. After  being  introdaoed  to  me,  and  holding  my  hand  for 
sometime  in  qniet  conversation,  he  commenced  making  passes 
over  me,  and  persevered  for  nearly  an  hour,  bat  beyond  a  cer- 
tain sensation  of  soothing  tranqnillity,  which  might  possibly 
have  been  attributable  to  the  monotony  of  the  proceedings,  the 
effect  was  null.  I  was  still  wide  awake  and  perfectly  con- 
scious. 

Again  I  passed  a  sleepless  night.  I  was  wasting  away  visi- 
bly.    Dr.  R was  in  despair. 

The  magnetizer  repeated  his  visit,  and  succeeded  in  throwing 
me  into  a  cataleptio  state,  during  which  my  limbs  became  ri- 
gid, and  sustained  great  weights  in  a  manner  impossible  in  the 
normal  condition.  But  still  I  did  not  lose  my  consciousness 
for  an  instant. 

The  doctor  grew  desperate.  He  asked  himself  the  question, 
whether,  after  all,  contrary  to  received  notions,  it  might  not  be 
possible  for  a  man  to  live  without  sleep?  He  argued  in  that 
case  that  a  large  supply  of  food  was  absolutely  indispensable  to 
supply  the  constant  wear  and  tear  of  the  organization,  and  on 
this  hypothesis  he  commenced  an  entirely  new  system  of  treat- 
ment. Hegavemenomoreopiatasof  any  kind,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  administered  to  me  every  possible  stimulant  to  appetite. 
Id  a  few  days,  during  which  I  slept  no  more  than  on  the  nights 
already  described,  the  effects  of  this  new  system  were  appar- 
ent. I  gainied  flesh,  the  fever  almost  disappeared,  and  though 
weak,  and  in  a  negative,  indifferent  sort  of  condition,  I  was,  to 
all  appearenoes,  in  no  immediate  danger.  I  ate  regularly,  and 
considering  my  inactivity  and  generally  reoumbent  attitude, 

largely.     One  day  E informed  me  that  three  weeks  had 

elapsed  since  this  marvellous  sleeplessness  had  first  attacked 
me.  Three  weeks  without  sleep, — think  of  that,  ye  men  of 
traditions  and  cant,  and  pause  in  your  empiricism  for  a  spaoe ! 

Ueanwhile  the  delirious  monomania  of  my  love<dream  still 
possessed  jne  like  a  demon.  Every  evening  at  the  appointed 
hour  I  stole  out  unobserved  by  the  doctor,  who  was  then,  I 
supposed,  absent,  to  the  well-known  spot,  and  what  was  most 
curious  was,  thatevery  evening  the  form  of  my  adored  girl  ad- 
vanced to  meet  me,  and  on  near  approach,  disappeared  from  my 
view  suddenly,  and  proved  to  be  only  a  delusive  fanoy  of  my 
disordered  brain.  Nevertheless,  the  mere  illusion  was  a  feeble 
kind  of  satisfaction,  and  five  whole  months  elapsed,  five  sleep- 
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less  months  of  my  abDormal  and  moaotononfi  existenoe, 
when  OQfl  evening— a  beautiful  spring  evening— to  my  intense 
amazement,  the  phantom,  instead  of  vanishing,  continued  to  ad- 
vance until  I  aotually  extended  my  arms  to  welcome  it.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  with  a  convulsive  shook,  I  started  and  dis- 
covered that  I  was  seated  in  my  arm-chair  at  home,  the  doctor 
before  me,  still  continuing  a  sentence  of  which  I  had  heard  the 
commencement.  Not  halfa  minute  had  elapsed  since  Ihadstert- 
ed^on  my  expedition.  I  had  never  left  my  apartment :  the  eve- 
ning excursions  were  mere  mental  hallucinations,  the  result  of 
a  moment  of  what  I  can  only  call  natural  clairvoyance  for  want 
of  a  better  term. 

On  this  occasion,  to  the  doctor's  sarprise,  I  seized  a  hat  and 
staggered  wildly  towards  the  door. 

R  attempted  to  restrain  me. 

"  She  is  there !  "  I  cried,  "  she  is  there !  Would  you  try  to 
murder  me  ? — let  us  fly,  let  as  hasten  to  meet  her !  If  I  lose 
her  now,  I  lose  her  forever ! " 

The  doctor  thought  it  best  to  humor  me — the  distance  was 
not  great :  supported  by  his  nervous  arm,  I  soon  reached  the 
charmed  ground,  and  there — yes,  there  she  stood,  my  own,  my 
adored  love ; 

"At  length  !  at  length  !"  loried,  and — fell  down  in  a  heavy, 
leaden,  dreamless  slumber  at  her  feet. 

When  I  awoke,  a  beautiful  face  was  bending  over  me. 

"  Thank  G-od,  he  ^ves  !  "  exclaimed  the  voice  of  silvery  mu- 
sic. I  had  slept  for  fifty-six  hours  without  moving.  Since 
then  no  man  can  have  enjoyed  better,  or  sounder  sleeps  than  I 
do,  nor  is  my  rest  the  less  sweet,  that  an  angel  wife  at  my  side 
is  ready  to  welcome  me  back  to  life  with  tito  sweetest  of  earth- 
ly smiles. 

Dr.  R is  still  my  best  friend — owr  best  friend  and  con- 
stant guest.     He  often  says,  in   hia  reflective  tone— 

"  An,  my  dear  Mrs. ,  if  your  ancle  had  not  whisked 

you  away  into  the  country  that  afternoon,  you  would  have 
kept  year  appointment  and  married  a  common-place  husband 
instead  of  a  real  natural  curiosity ;  thoagh,as  to  your  coming  to 
the  same  place  at  the  time  you  did,  it  was  certainly  a  meet 
wonderful  ooincidence." 

**  But  I  tell  yon,  my  dear  doctor,  that  I  was  impelled  by  an 
irresistible  impulse,  a  supreme  presentiment." 

"  Yes,  yes,  of  course.  Well,  it  was  lucky  your  ancle  died, 
and  so  you  were  sent  back  ;  but  as  to  presentiments,  I  must 
confess — " 
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Reader,  iha  doctor,  like  all  doctors,  ia  a  sceptic.  For  my 
part,  after  utterly  dispensing  with  sleep  for  six  whole  months, 
owing  to  the  simple  domination  of  a  fixed  idea,  I  am  not  likely 
to  doubt  the  supremacy  of  spirit  over  all  material  laws. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  that  marriages  are  made  in  heaven.  If 
mine  were  not  the  contrivance  of  divine  ingenuity,  its  uncloud- 
ed happiness  would  assuredly  justify  the  superstition.  And 
80  fare — 

"  But  the  word,  the  word  MAG,  on  the  wall ;  did  you  ever 
find  out  what  it  meant  ?  "  criea  some  implacable  reader,  who 
never  lets  a  point  escape  him. 

Oddly  enough,  the  artist  has  since  completed  it.  It  was  the 
advertisement  of  a  pious  tract.     The  word  was  UAG-BALEN. 


MAN-WOESHIP. 


Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  infidelity  of  the  present  age, 
there  is  one  species  of  piety  which  seems  in  a  most  flourishing 
condition  in  the  United  States,  and  that  is  man-worship,  which 
in  truth  is  more  generally  paid  to  the  dead  than  the  living. 
However  a  man  may  be  abused  and  calumniated  while  living, 
his  death  becomes  the  signal  for  universal  commendation ;  and 
he  who  in  his  life  was  represented  as  a  monster,  is  no  sooner 
in  his  grave  than  he  becomes  a  prodigy.  The  world  rings  with 
hia  fame,  his  talents,  and  virtues,  and  language  is  exhausted  in 
setting  forth  his  pre-eminent  services.  In  this  way,  it  would 
seem,  mankind  lack  to  atone  for  their  injustice  to  living  merit, 
by  empty  flattery  and  exaggerated  praise.  Bat  the  atonement 
oomes  too  late.  The  dead  warrior  cannot  hear  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet  of  victory. 

It  has  been  said  with  a  deal  of  truth,  that  the  greatest  liars 
in  the  world  are  the  tomb-stones  ;  but  they  have  very  formi- 
dable rivals  in  obituary  notices  and  funeral  orations.  All  dead 
men  without  exception  are  kind  husbands,  affeotionato  fathers, 
and  exemplary  in  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  social  duties,  and  all 
remarkable  for  their  piety.  It  is  the  same  with  women.  Alt 
become  saints  on  their  tomb-stones,  and  the  greatest  scold  in 
existence  is  in  the  grave  "  as  quiet  as  a  lamb." 

All  this  is  extremely  pious,  and  accords  with  the  amiable 
old  maxim,  that  we  should  speak  naaght  bat  good  of  the 
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dead.  Bat  atill  there  is  reason  to  apprehead  thai  ihese  iodis- 
.  criminate  enlogiams  of  the  dead  may  have  a  dangerous  effeot 
on  the  living.  The  apprehenaion  of  the  severe  and  just  ver- 
dict of  posterity,  is  one  of  the  great  oheoks  on  haman  depra- 
vity ;  bnt  if  a  man  is  aoza  of  being  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  on  his  tomb-stone,  as  a  model  of  all  the  vir- 
tnes,  he  may  ohanoe  to  become  careless  of  the  censures  of  his 
ootemporaries,  and  make  his  appeal  to  posterity  in  a  lying 
epitaph.  Oar  opinion  therefore  is,  that  if  we  speak  at  all  of 
the  dead,  we  should  speak  the  truth)  ^nd  that  the  utmost  a 
deceased  rogue  can  claim  of  his  fellow -creatures  is  silence. 

Herodotus  tells  ns  that  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  were  a 
wise  people,  previoas  to  according  funeral  honors  to  the  dead, 
held  a  sort  of  posthumous  examination  not  to  detect  the  cause 
of  his  death,  but  to  ascertain  his  merits  while  living.  Testi- 
mony was  heard  on  both  sides,  and  a  verdict  given  accordingly, 
by  which  the  deceased  was  estimated  ever  after.  So,  also,  the 
sovereign  Pontiff,  previous  to  promoting  a  deceased  worthy  to 
a  place  in  the  calendar'  of  saints,  appointed  a  consistory  of 
Cardinals  to  hear  testimony  as  to  his  services  and  piety,  and 
most  especially  as  to  the  miracles  be  had  performed.  Something 
like  this  would  probably  not  be  amiss  before  we  promote  men 
to  immortality.  We  should  never  worship  a  man  natil,  like 
Washington,  he  had  stood  the  test  of  ages,  and  gained  from 
the  world  a  verdict  of  immortal  fame.  Keputation  beoomea 
comparatively  worthless  when  it  is  bestowed  without  merit, 
and  without  discrimination,  and  inflated  praise  does  a  man 
more  harm  than  unjust  censure.  Th&first  excites  either  envy 
or  disgust;  the  second  calls  forth  our  indignation  at  the  ca- 
lumniator, and  our  sympathy  for  his  victim. 

These  reflections  have  been  awakened  by  the  inflated,  extra- 
vagant,  and  fulsome  adulation  lavished  on  certain  distinguish- 
ed citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  lately  passed  away 
from  among  us.  Withont  meaning  to  detract  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  their  genius,  their  virtues,  or  their  services,  we 
must  be  permitted  to  express  the  opinion,  that  their  real  in- 
trinsio  clums  to  a  high  distinction  among  their  fellow-men, 
will  be  weakened  by  claiming  for  them  a  place  not  only  far 
above  all  their  ootemporaries,  but  over  all  those  illustrioos 
heroes,  statesmen,  patriots,  and  orators  who  have  gone  before 
them,  and  whose  merits  have  been  consecrated  by  the  verdict 
of  posterity,  as  well  as  the  gratitude  of  their  country.  Ex- 
aggerated praise  never  made  man  immortal.  They  must  be 
judged  by  their  works,  and  if  they  leave  none  behind  them, 
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tlie  world  will  not  think  it  worth  while  to  judge  of  them  at 
all.  Their  fame  oan  be  only  traditionary,  like  that  of  Her- 
oules  and  the  heathen  gods,  and  if  deified  at  all,  it  will  be 
only  by  ignorant  Fagaoa. 

When  man  begins  to  wor^p  man,  he  is  on  the  high  road 
to  idolatry,  as  well  as  servitude.  By  making  one  man  a  god, 
the  ancients  became  abject  worshippers  of  a  being  like  them* 
selves ;  and  by  making  one  man  a  giant,  all  the  rest  became 
pigmies.  Respect  is  due  to  great  talents,  and  veneration  to  exalt- 
ed virtue,  but  the  knees  of  a  free  people  should  be  bent  only 
to  G-od.  They  ought  never  to  make  themselves  abject  by 
grovelling  at  the  feet  of  idols  of  their  own  creating,  nor  lower 
tiiemselves  to  the  dost,  in  vainly  attempting  to  exalt  others  to 
the  skies.  The  world  has  made  itself  little,  by  making  others 
too  great.  There  never  was,  there  probably  never  will  be,  but 
one  Washington,  one  father  of  his  country.  Let  the  honors 
paid  to  his  memory  stand  in  oar  history  by  themselves  alone. 
Let  him  be  our  Jupiter,  and  all  others  his  satellites. 

A  free  people  are  always  more  or  less  caprioioas,  like  all 
other  absolute  sovereigns.  They  treat  their  idols  as  the 
Chinese  do  their  Joshes,  first  worship  and  then  beat  them,  or 
beat  them  first  and  worship  them  afterwards.  It  is  true  they 
have  very  often  good  reason  for  these  apparent  inooasistenoies. 
Hen  who  wish  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  people,  like  those 
who  aim  at  the  hearts  of  women,  are  prone  to  make  all  sorts 
of  professions,  and  to  promise  what  they  never  mean  to  perform. 
The  people  being  thus  disappointed  ia  their  expeotations,  are 
very  apt  to  beoume  indignant,  and  resort  to  the  summary  pro- 
cess of  pulling  down  the  idol  they  have  unwarily  set  up  for 
their  divinity.  They  are  not  always  ungrateful  or  oapricioos, 
and  a  close  inspection  of  their  conduct,  both  ia  ancient  and 
modern  repablios,  will  show  that  in  a  great  majority  of  oases 
they  deserted  their  leaders,  beoaose  their  Leaders  had  betrayed 
them. 

A  free  people  should  always  be  jealous  of  their  rulers.  There 
should  be  no  suoh  thing  as  implicit  faith  in  politics.  The  peo- 
ple shoald  never  trust  any  man  farther  than  they  can  see  him. 
The  shrine  of  liberty  requires  to  be  guarded  with  sleepless  vi- 
gilance, and  if  the  watchman  falls  asleep  at  his  post,  some 
Erustratus,  ambitious  of  en  infamous  immortality,  will  set  the 
temple  on  fire,  or  like  Sampson,  pall  it  down  on  hia  own  head. 
The  love  of  power  is  so  strong  In  the  hearts  of  men,  that  it 
requires  to  be  checked  by  the  penalty  which  ever  acoompaniea 
its  possession,  in  the  envy  it  awakens,  and  the  severe  criticism 
to  whioh  it  is  exposed.    Henoe  the  inseparable  connection  be< 
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twixt  free  inatitutions,  and  freedom  of  speech  and  writiag ; 
heooe  the  eternal  hostility  of  despots  to  their  exeroisfi,  and 
their  nnoeasing  attempts  to  arrest  them  by  oppressive  laws, 
or  the  application  of  force.  They  have  been  taught  by  many 
severe  lessons,  that  tyrants  can  never  be  safe  while  opinion 
is  free,  and  that  the  moat  effectual  mode  of  oppressing  man- 
kind, is  to  persuade  them  their  persons  are  sacred,  and  their 
authority  derived  from  Heaven.  The  first  and  most  effectual 
step  in  ^e  subjugation  of  mankind  was  man-worship.  Every 
man  who  aspired  to  become  a  tyrant  set  himself  up  as  a  god, 
and  governwi  the  people  by  oracles  derived  frpra  Heaven ; 
through  tiie  medium  of  a  corrupt  priesthood,  the  mere  inatru- 
ments  of  his  will.  In  latter  ages,  Alexander  aspired  to  be  a 
god,  and  some  of  the  most  atrocious  of  the  Roman  Emperors 
laid  claim  to  the  same  distinction.  The  progress  of  a  more 
enlightened  system  of  religion,  and  the  gradual  expansion  of 
the  human  mind,  at  length  arrested  those  experiments  on  hu> 
man  credulity.  From  gods,  kings  became  men  ;  but  they  still 
oJungto  the  remnants  of  the  imposture,  and  though  they  no 
longer  asserted  the  claim  to  divinity,  still  pretended  to  govern 
by  divine  right,  as  the  vicegerents  of  Heaven.  The  Ameri- 
oan  revolution  gave  a  death  blow  to  this  assumption,  and  at 
this  time  kings,  instead  of  governing  by  divine  right,  are  con- 
tent to  govern  by  the  bayonet.  Like  the  gods  of  Olympua, 
they  have  had  their  day,  and 'the  period  is  probably  not  very 
distant  when,  like  them,  they  will  £garc  only  in  romance  and 
poetry.  Let  not  the  free  people  of  the  United  States  give  a 
new  impulse  to  these  exploded  servile  notions^  by  reviving 
the  most  grovelling  of  all  superstitions,  that  of  man-worship. ' 
From  worshiping  ^e  dead,  they  may  gradually  come  to  wor- 
shipping the  living,  and  like  the  G-reeka  and  Egyptians  of  old, 
grovel  before  the  wooden  block  of  I>odona,  or  adore  the  Ball 
Apis. 


THE  RATIONALISM  OF  THE  DAY. 

AinWKir  JICESON  I>1T]B — BFIBITCAI.  VUnFETTATIONB — BAFFTHOS,  ETO.,  BTC 

It  is  a  right  freely  accorded  to  every  citizen  of  this  country 
to  unreservedly  examine  whatever  he  may  think  merits  his  at- 
tention.  Whether  his  examinations  be  conducted  through  the 
medium  of  the  press,  or  whether  they  be  confined  solely  to  his 
own  thoughts,  no  one  now  can  jnstly  question  the  right  of  aa 
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'  Amerioan  to  viow,  in  what  li^t  he  ohooaes.  any  subject  be- 
fore htm.  And  a  brief  relleotion  oanaot  fail  to  oonviaoe  the 
the  most  skeptical  that  this  freedom  uf  opiDioo  is  advantageous 
both  to  sooiety  and  also  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  sinoe 
one  main  dependenoe  for  the  support  of  each  of  these  is  upon 
the  united,  but,  more  than  all,  sincere  action  of  the  individn- 
als  which  compose  them.  And  we  cannot  be  so  blind  as  not 
to  see  that  sincere  devotion  to  any  institution  is  based  upon  a 
thorough  conviction oiiia  propriety.  Evidently,  there  is  noth- 
iDg  more  calculated  to  induce  such  convictions  than  free  dis- 
cussion on  all  open  points  ;  indeed ,  this  fact  appears  so  clearly 
as  to  take  rather  the  form  of  a  truism.  But  there  are  some 
questions  which,  more  than  others,  it  is  the  positive  duty  of  a 
good  citizen  to  use  every  means  in  his  power  to  inform  himself 
upon,  since  it  will  eventually  become  necessary  for  him  to  take 
one  view  or  another  of  them,  when  they  assume  that  form  in 
which  they  shall  have  an  inflaence  upon  the  welfare  of  the 
State.  But  if,  of  the  questions  which  are  before  us  to-day,  one 
more  than  another  seems  to  demand  olose  and  accurate  scru- 
tiny, it  is  the  Rationalism  which  has  of  late  risen  up  in  our 
midst.  When  it  first  appeared,  is  was  r^arded  as  a  matter  of 
consequence  by  none  but  those  whom  the  great  majority  of  peo- 
ple believed  fitted  for  a  mad-house :  but  now  that,  in  spite  of 
prediotions  to  the  contrary,  it  has  increased  to  snch  an  extent 
as  to  warrant  a  fear  for  ijie  safety  of  onr  existing  institutions, 
it  cannot  be  but  right  to  seek  to  know  precisely  what  that  is 
which  threatens  those  views  we  hold  nearest  and  dearest.  And  ' 
to  consider  this  subject  properly,  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire 
what  are  the  changes  it  proposes  :  the  very  idea  of  change 
ehonld,  in  itself,  startle  every  one  into  a  diligent  search  wheth- 
er or  not  the  principles  upon  which  such  ohange  is  founded  be 
oorreot ;  for  if  they  are  not,  why  shonld  we  examine  the  ele- 
gant and  fanciful  details  of  a  building  whose  rotten  foandatiou 
forebodes  rnin? 

The  above  remarks,  thongh  bearing  the  shape  of  an  apology, 
are  intended  as  such  only  for  those  minds  who  shudder  at  the 
idea  of  examining,  even  in  a  general  way,  every  kind  of  Inno- 
vation ,  and  who  are  willing  to  leave  a  fire  to  burn  out  of  itself, 
not  once  reflecting  upon  the  efTeots  its  scorching  heat  may  pro- 
duce if  allowed  to  reach  its  greatest  intensity.  To  suoh,  and 
to  those  who  adhere  to  their  present  views,  merely  beoanas 
they  have  been  so  eduoated,  without  knowing  precisely  why 
they  thus  think,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  commend  the 
remark  of  Faley  :  "  Occasions  will  arise  to  try  the  firmness  of 
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our  most  habitnal  opinions ;  and  upon  these  oooasions  it  is  a 
matter  of  inoalcnlable  use  to  feel  odt  fonndation ;  to  find  a 
rapport  in  ailment  foT  what  we  had  taken  np  apon  aathori- 
ty." 

FoT  a  long  time  back  there  has  been  in  the  United  States  a 
class  of  minds  dissatisfied  with  existing  reli^oas  creeds,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  disbelieving  in  any  religion  at  all.  By  a  pro- 
cess which  oannot  be  well  explained,  they  have  torn  themselves 
away  from  the  restraints  incident  to  a  reliance  npoa  the  truths 
of  Christianity,  and,  to  fill  the  void  thus  created,  have  suffered 
their  imaginations  to  form  dreams  upon  which  they  have  loved 
to  dwell.  Unsettled  in  their  views,  and  united  only  in  deny- 
ing what  is  by  them  termed  the  delusion  of  eighteen  and  a  half 
oentaries,  they  needed  but  some  mind,  visionary  as  themselves, 
but  more  stable,  to  draw  up  a  creed,  in  the  profession  of  which 
they  all  should  at  onoe  unite.  They  wanted  a  guiding  star,  and 
snob  a  star  was  and  is  Amsr£w  Jackboh  Davis,  whose  name  is 
familiar  to  every  reader.  Under  his  guidanoe,  all  these  skep- 
tical minds  have  agreed  to  pnrsue  their  favorite  idea  of  "human 
prepress,"  to  disprove  Christianity,  and  to  remodel  society. 
JDavis  has  succeeded  in  uniting  the  visionaries  of  our  country, 
and,  by  his  feats  of  asserted  communication  with  the  other 
world,  has  made  himself  leader  of  a  band,  small,  it  is  true,  but 
steadily  increasing.  We  cannot  pretend  to  say  how,  or  by 
whom,  his  books  and  lectures  have  been  written.  We  are  not 
decided  whether  the  "  rappings"  which  have  assisted  him  in 
his  professions  are  to  be  ascribed  mainly  to  mental  delusion,  or 
to  ingenious  imposture.  But  whatever  be  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  we  oannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  there  is  an  or- 
ganized body  at  work  in  the  community,  and  upon  such 
grounds  or  principles  as  leave  very  little  room  to  hesitate  on 
uie  conrse  proper  to  be  pursued  with  respect  to  it.  Societies 
are  being  organized  all  over  the  Union,  under  the  title  "  Har- 
monial  Brotherhood,"  all  professing  the  same  things,  and  all 
working  as  mnoh  in  unison  as  it  is  possible  they  should. 

In  the  oonsidpration  of  this  question,  everything  depends 
npon  what  seems  to  be  the  one  grand  and  fundamental  princi- 
ple proposed  by  Davis.  This  is,  that  nothing  either  in  the  Bi- 
ble or  Creation  is  to  be  receimd  as  truth,  unless  it  can  be 
reduced  to  the  test  of  Human  Reason.  The  failure  of  the 
**  Harmonial  Brethren"  to  sabstantiate  and  carry  into  effect 
this  idea,  will,  of  course,  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  enter- 
ing upon  any  further  discussion  of  their  tenets. 

But  let  UB  set  these  philosophers  explaining  some  of  the 
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roost  ordinary  and  aniversally  credited  matters  of  life.  For 
instance,  let  it  be  asked  what  "  matter"  is,  and  they  are  (iif- 
ferent  from  all  the  wise  ones  who  have  preceded  them  if  they 
can  arrive  nearer  to  a  definition  of  this  word  than  merely  a 
speoifioation  of  its  attributes.  They  will  say  "  matter"  is 
anything  which  hat  weight,  color,  is  capable  of  being  divided, 
^c,  but  this  by  no  means  defines  the  term  proposed.  It 
does  not  declare  what  matter  really  is  ;  the  answer  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  list  of  its  attributes,  and  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  mind  of  man  to  approach  a  strict  definition  more  closely. 
A|D[aiu  :  let  one  of  these  brethren  be  required  to  prove  his  own 
existence.  The  reasoning  of  Des  Cartes  is,  perhaps,  as  good 
any  that  has  been  offered.  He  argued — cogito — ergo  sum — (I 
think — therefore  I  exist)  ;  bat  the  act  of  thinking  evidently 
presupposes  the  existence  of  a  thinking  being,  and  in  taking  an 
act  of  the  existence  he  wished  to  prove  as  the  premise  for  his 
ailment,  Des  Cartes  nullified  his  own  reasoning.  Here, 
then,  are  two  things  which  no  one  doubts,  but  which  the  hu- 
man mind  is  incapable  cf  understanding  or  demonstrating.  No 
man,  now-a-days,  has  the  slightest  disbelief  that  matter  is 
something  because  his  mind  is  unable  to  see  precisely  what  it 
is  ;  nor  can  any  man  be  found  to  doubt  his  own  existence,  be- 
cause he  cannot  prove  it.  The  philosopher,  before  mentioned, 
resolved,  indeed,  not  to  believe  be  existed  till  he  had  proved  it ; 
bat  he,  doubtless,  was  satisfied  with  bis  own  way  of  doing  it, 
and  considered  that  he  had  gained  his  end,  notwithstanding 
the  fallacy  of  the  argument  used.  And  this,  then,  is  a  sped-  - 
men  of  the  extent  of  human  reason.  We  see  that  it  cannot 
compass  even  the  most  common  and  undoubted  facts  of  the 
finite  world.  Yet  the  "  Harmonial  Brotherhood"  would  reduce 
to  the  test  of  such  a  reason,  all  the  levelations  of  the  Bible,  re- 
jecting those  truths  which  we  cannot  comprehend.  Among 
such  truths  are  those  upon  which  the  generality  of  mankind 
rest  their  dearest  hopes  here  and  hereafter,  and  those  npoa 
which  the  principles  of  society  are  planted.  It  is  Christianity 
itself  against  which  these  infidels  aim,  and  they  claim  &om  us 
a  denial  of  its  doctrines  end  mysteries,  because  we  cannot  un- 
derstand them !  The  rery  idea  seems  unworthy  a  being  of 
bound  intellect ;  for,  what  an  absurdity  is  it  for  the  finite  mind 
to  suppose  that  it  can  understand  all  the  workings  of  the  ona 
Infinite  mind  !  All  that  has  been  said  may  be  completely  som- 
med  up  by  the  use  of  the  remark  of  Locke  :  "  If  yon  do  not 
understand  the  operations  of  your  own  finite  mind,  that  think- 
ing being  within  you,  do  not  deem  it  strange  that  yoa  oannot 
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comprehend  the  operations  of  that  eternal,  Infiaita  Miod,  who 
made  and  governs  all  things,  and  whom  the  heaven  of  heavens 
cannot  ooatain." 

On  this  untenable  ground  stands  the  Rationalism  by  whose 
glittering  show  so  many  are  now  being  seduced.  But  the  mo- 
dern promoters  of  it  are  so  totally  unlike  those  infidels  who 
have  preceded  them,  that  it  is  not  by  any  means  easy  to  grap- 
ple with  them.  They  argue  most  determinedly  for  the  soul's 
immortality,  and  they  allow  the  idea  of  a  supreme  head  or 
ruler,  yet  failing  to  define  pieoisely  what  attributes  they  attach 
to  such  an  idea.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  the  grounds  taken  by 
them  are  so  contradictory,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
noticed  above,  so  changeable,  that  all  of  them  can  never  be 
brought  into  review.  Their  books  are  mere  passages  of  wild, 
romantic  imagination,  far  exceeding,  in  their  wildneas,  those 
dreams  in  which  the  Chinese  philosophers  formerly  loved  to 
revel.  The  main  point,  then,  on  which  to  meet  them,  is  the 
one  we  have  stated  at  length.  They  must  be  oonvinced  of  Uie 
insuffioienoy  of  uncontrolled  Reason,  though  it  is  hardly  cre- 
dible that  such  a  oonvictLon  oan  be  eifected.  Still  the  con- 
sideration will  form  with  every  candid  mind  an  insuperable 
objection  to  embracing  their  views. 

The  connection  between  the  Rappinga  and  Rationalism 
seems  to  be  no  more  than  this.  The  spiritual  manifestations  are 
used  to  awaken  in  the  community  a  kind  of  excitement  and 
uneasiness  with  regard  to  the  supernatural,  which  completely 
nohinges  the  mind,  and  disables  it  for  the  exercise  of  even  i^ 
ordinary  fnnotions.  Statistics  on  the  causes  of  lunacy  during 
the  past  year,  will  demonstrate  the  mighty  effect  of  this  influ- 
ence, and  even  where  the  degree  of  excitement  does  not  attain 
that  excess  which  would  warrant  the  use  of  Uie  strait-jacket 
upon  the  possessor  of  a  mind  thus  affected,  he  is,  nevertheless, 
in  a  capital  state  to  receive  the  revelations  of  Clairvoyance 
with  much  avidity.  The  rappings  are  heard  throughout  the 
remotest  parte  of  our  land ,  and  they  ore  always  closely  followed 
by  the  voluminous  works  of  Davis.  The  modus  operandi  ia  to 
first  unsettle  the  mind,  and  then  eternally  prevent  its  again 
resuming  its  quiet  state,  by  causing  a  constant  fermentation, 
by  the  infusion  of  poisonous  fancies. 

The  motives  for  all  this  have  been  hinted  at  above.  And, 
however  much  some  may  be  inclined  to  dissent  from  the  view, 
a  oareftil  examination  of  facts  will  prove  that  the  aim  of  the 
Rationalists  is  an  ultimate  blow  at  the  whole  strnoture  of  so- 
ciety.   And  while  there  are  few  to  be  found  who  will  assert 
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that  society  does  not  need  regeneratiDg,  they,  at  prestiBt,  are 
not  many  who  arc  willing  to  believe  the  improvement  must  be 
brought  about  by  ao  startling  a  first  step  as  the  titter  denial  of 
what,  for  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years,  has  been  the  very 
basis  of  all  civilization. 

But  Buoh  B  movement  seems  projected  by  a  class  of  citizens 
of  to-day,  and  their  doctrines,  on  this  account,  must  be  worth 
looking  into.  Not  that  there  is  just  reason  to  believe  Me^  can 
be  persuaded  they  are  in  error,  but  that  those  who  now  disa- 
gree with  them  may  be  the  more  firm  in  their  views. 


HAVE  WE  A  BORE  BORN  AMONG  USt 


HBti  bimself,  i>  Kmitur  of  Te[7  little  c 

^e  fMt*  are  befota  thg  nul«r.  He  must  amw  bia  own  ooDclniiDiii.  TlM  point*  on 
irbioh  I  voDld  iDiiit,  however,  an  flratl?  -That  Bnooka  Is  ant  a  nlzgcr,  bmwM  he  ain't 
blmk, — 8eaoDdl7,  that  be  ii  quite  anebls  to  inrcDt  ■  eomplimted  niue  of  tTidance  to 
nutala  nn  improbtble  Moi;,  u  proved  bj  the  inoontlaCenoiei  of  the  namtiTS  iteelf. 

on™.   ™  7.  ^^  WALKEE. 

At  *  tini«  vhen  great  men  are  ao  ecaron,  we  Datarallj  look  backwards  to  the 
daji  when  thej  were  more  abundant.  Hiis  we  consider  lo  have  been  eepeeiallj 
the  case  m  the  daj^  of  Jaok  the  Giaut  Killer,  for  no  one  can  dtny  that  tlie  ^ant 
Blnnderbore  wae  empfastJcally  a  ffreat  mao. 

Whether  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Bore,  Bobbeiyit  Co.,  button  ioiporten^  New 
_  York,  some  thirty  yean  ago,  were  really  in  any  way  detcended  from  Blunder- 
bore  the  great,  ia  oi  coune,  at  the  present  distacoe  of'^ttme,  rather  difflonlt  to  find 
out.  It  ia.  however,  certain,  that  that  firm,  Bomewhere  about  the  year  IS24,  went 
through  the  painfnl  commercial  operaUon  commonly  deaeribed  aa  "  bnrating  op ;" 
and  that  Bore,  the  senior  partner,  died  shortly  afterirards,  citber  of  grief,  or  an 
exceee  of  brandy  and  wal«r,  or  of  apoplexy,  or  from  some  other  lethi^me  canse. 

Seren  or  eight  years  prior  to  that  event,  waa  bom  a  child,  named  Bobbery 
Bore,  the  aon  of  the  old  Bore,  wbo  waa  cbristened  after  the  junior  partner  Bob- 
beiy,  and  wa<^  moreover,  usually  addreeaed  as  Bob ;  that  denomination  being  an   . 
•ffeetionate  curtailment  of  his  real  name  by  hia  parenti. 

8o  much  for  actual  history, — Now  oomee  the  myatiflcatioD.  Alter  the  "bunt 
ap''of  Bore,  Bobbery  A  Co.,  and  the  death  of  old  Mr.  Bore,  what  became  of 
young  master  ^obbeiy  Bore,  called  briefly  Bob  I  It  seems  that  hia  mother  went 
»wty  mjateriooaly,  nobody  knew  whither,  and  that  young  B.  B.  disappeared  in 
a  dmilar  manner  from  a  lodging  near  Fourth  streeli  Boweiy,  and  baa  oevf  r  ndm 

lintanoe  o. 
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vlueh  had  taken  place  before  hie  amTal  in  CiDcinnetL  He  eeemed,  if  I  tnaj 
take  the  liberty  of  emplofing  a  Icctinical  pbrwe,  rather  to  blink  the  qneetion  than 
Otherwise. 

Ab,  however,  I  grew  more  familiar  with  bim,  he  oecasionally  let  drop  eome  cd- 
rioui  hints  oa  to  the  grandeur  of  hie  relatiaiis ;  and  darhlj  iasinnated,  that  bis 
father  bad  been  a  man  in  a  verj  large  way  of  buaineea  in  I^w  York,  lU-natared 
people  round  tbe  neighborhood,  on  the  eontrarj.  eecmed  to  intimato  that  Bob 
Snookahad  hie  reosonefor  forgetting  liis  eartj  hiatorj,  and  that  those  reasoni  were 
beat  known  to  bimaelf,  Nevertbeleu,  he  alwaje  aiuwered  all  impertinent  que*- 
tions,  bj  the  remark,  that  be  could  not  recollect,  or  did  not  remember,  or  Bume 
each  DDaatlBfaclory  mode  of  "  choking  off"  inquiaitiTO  individoala. 

Thoagb,  for  nij  part,  I  attach  no  importance,  whatever,  to  eaanol  reporte,  I 
think  it,  as  well  to  eaj,  that  Snooke  was  by  some  rwarded  aa  a  runaway  Engliah 
eKueenmn,  who  bad  embezzled  the  gorerament  funds,  and  bj  others,  as  a  Scotch- 
man of  obscure  extraction,  who  had  been  addicted  to  ]ioaching  in  Mb  early  vooth. 
A  third  party  roundly  inBJsted,  that  he  was  the  idenlical  Snooks,  who  had  been 
transported,  when  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  Auetralia  tor  horse  stealing,  and 
had  IJiecou  worked  his  way  after  tbe  transpiralioa  of  seven  years  to  tbia  country, 
on  account  of  tbe  old  one  being  just  a  degree  too  hot  to  bold  him.  But  this  u 
mere  idle  goasip.  I  found  Snooks  a  very  straightforward  man  of  buuness,  as  long 
u  kept  a  sharp  look  out,  and  did  not  let  him  get  the  better  of  you, 

-je  day  in  conversation,  I  happened  to  mention  the  curious  disappearance  of 
young  Uobbery  Bore,  and  the  luct  of  "aamething  very  much  Ui  hia  advantage" 
having  been  lulvertised  in  the  paper  several  tjmes,  without  eliciting  any  anawer ; 
SB  I  myself  knew  the  lawyer  who  had  managed  the  biwneu. 

"  He  would  be,"  said  I,  looking  at  Snooke,  "aUmt  your  age  at  this  time." 

"  What  age  I"  said  Snooks  careleasiy. 

"About thirty- three,"  I  replied. 

"Whata  strange  coincidenoel"  eidoimed  Snooka,  laming  .snddenly  rather 
pale,  "  joat  my  age,  yon  know." 

"Perhaps  you  art  Bobbery  Bore  V  eaid  I  Bmiliog. 

Snooks  seemed  lo  anap  at  the  idea. 

"  Perhaps  I  am,"  he  Baid,  with  a  portentous  wink. 

"Bow  Bot'  laid  I  in  amazement. 

"Why,  you  see,"  eaid  Snooks,  stammering — perhaps  fram  excitement — "I — 1 
have  no  recollection  of  mj  early  dsya  I  had — what  d'  ye  call  it — a  thingamy — a 

at  of " 

" Dtlirivnt tremttut"  Isoggeeled,  fori  bad  aotioedlhat  Snooks dnnk  Tatl.-;r 

gained  Snook^  who 

t  easily  collected — 

n  fever  I  mean.    Oh  I"  be  added,  aa  if  the  remembrance  horrified  him. 


"C 


it  have  had  a  bod  time  of  it!   I  was  only  twenty-two  years  of  age  at  tlie 

I  had,  it  seemed,  just  arrived  alone  (in  rage)  on  foot  in  CincinnatL    When 

I  recovered,  I  had  lost  all  my  hair — my  head  was  diaved  smooth  as  a  bn»  button. 


Sir,  and  what  waa  stUl  worse,  1  had  lost  my  memory  of  past  events  entirely.  Ne- 


I  had,  it  seemed,  just  arrived  alone  (in  rage)  on  foot  in  CincinnatL    When 

f  my  previonB 
traordinary  I" 

_       _,   , ^.  .    -jr  eiampla.  the  Moon-I 

apart,  let  us  snm  up  the  evidence,  and  at 

*'  Stay,"  said  Hnooki^  "  I  foi^ot  to  tell  you,  that  a  Ml.  Bobbery  once  called  upon 
me—he  was  on  buaineM  for  a  Sew  York  house,  probably  the  ideaUeal  jonior 

partner  in  my  father's  firm ." 

"Well,  that's  cool,"  thought  I,  "he  takes  hia  hlher  for  granted  I" 
"  Mr,  Bobbery,"  pursued  Snook^  "called  on  me  to  solicit  orders,  and  I  observed 
that  hie  manner  waa  very  ptetdiar." 
"In  what  way  I" 

"  Wby  iie  was  all  the  while  looking  at  me  very  bard,  and  at  last  ha  said   in  a 
,eiuarkably  friendly  tone — 'Mr.  Snooks,  suppose  we  take  a  drink  I'  " 
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Take  BEolher  drink.  Old  Eo«b]  You're  mth«r  &  bab-bub-bit  of  a  iorv,  you'd  have 
took  in  tbe — the  WuideriTis  Jew;  or  the — the  whibi  elepbaot — if  yon  eT«r  got 
the  duDcel' — 1%at  wu  hia  Battery  of  course,  and  put  me  ou  my  guard.  But  I 
^U  never  forget  the  way  he  said  the  word  Bon.  I  eee  now  that  there  wb»  a 
deeper  meaning  in  it  than  I  enspected  at  the  tlip&" 

"Hr.  Saooka,"  aaid  I,  "if  you  are  Bobbery  Bore,  yon  are  entitled  to  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  tbonwnd  dollati,  left  by  bia  grand  ancle  I" 

1  miut  iBTi  that  Snooks  looked  very  much  like  a  man  who  wiebed  to  inherit  a 
hundred  and  eighty  tboUMniii  dollar*. 

Let  OS  now  sum  up  the  eridenee,  and  give  Bnooks  a  fair  ehanoe. 

I.  Hr.  Snooks  is  of  the  nme  age,  aa  near  as  can  be  gneesed,  to  the  lost  Bobbe- 
ry ;  if  anything,  Snooks  has  a  ebade  the  advsnt^e. 

3.  Bobtiery  waa  called  Bob  by'hiB  parent^  and  Mr.  Soooki,  thoi^h  caUin^  him- 
self Robert,  anawen  to  the  name  of  Bo^  aa  I  asoertained  by  pereonal  ezperunent. 

5.  Bobb4»7  Bore  i«  not  to  be  found  anywhere  elae,  and  if  still  aliye,  miist  be 
*om«»A«re. 

4.  l%e  ^gnlor  oondnot  and  veiled  allnmon  of  thia  mysteriona  Mr.  Bobbery. 

h.  'Die  ntt^  loss  of  memory  of  Snooks,  M  to  events  oocnrring  prior  to  bis  arrival 
Id  Cincinnati. 

6.  Snooks  own  opinion,  that  he  is  the  lawful  heir  to  tbe  hundred  and  eighty 
thotMUid  dollara, 

T.  The  iac^  that  nobody  knowt  or  ou-ee  who  Snooks  wa^  or  'where  he  came 

We  now  ask  ourselvee  the  question,  "Uvea  there  a  Bore  bom  among  tut"  and 
we  farther  at^  "laSnookaaBotet"  We  do  not  aee  why  beeboald  not  be.  Per-  \ 
bapa,  tome  readera  may  exclaim,  "  What  if  he  ia  f  who  Bareat"  To  auch  people 
as  these  it  ia  no  use  talking.  However,  we  feel,  that  the  question  is  one  wbidi 
we  shall  never  ourselves  be  able  to  eolve  satis&clorily ;  we,  therefore,  refer  our 
readers  to  the  new  "  Monthly,"  in  whiah  the  qneetion  "Have  we  a  Bore  born 
among  us  f  will  be  proved,  by  aa  irresistdble  aooumulation  of  internal  evidence. 
and  SIX  wood- cuts. 
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THE  MASIOIAN. 


bten  fonriknlpd  to  na  *ilh 


frti*  bUowiuf  peam 
of  ioifiBUiDD  ud  himor,  ind  thil  bo  polit 
tMdid  br  A*  lulkur — Oe.] 

Ono  the  HaW  InqaJHlion 

Caoglit  an  AnicaD  magician ; 

Full  of  «acernen  U>  fr;  bim, 

They  reaolVed  straightwaj  to  trj  him. 

Id  a  chainber,  oold  aod  roomj, 
Vaulted,  hideoue,  and  gloom]', 
Sat  the  judges  of  the  liol/ 
Inqnieition,  eager  wlelj 

For  the  hour 
Which  should  vindicate  the  glorj 
Of  their  faiUi,  and  give  the  hoarj 
Captive  wizard  of  oar  Btory 

To  their  power. 
On  his  looks  uie  Grand  Inquuitor 
No  man  oould  well  fslicit,  ur, 


More  coanelj  and  more  plunly , 

Tou  mif^t  e'en  have  aonghl,  and  Taiolj, 

One  BO  ugly  aud  uogMllI}' 

Many  a  week. 
For  hii  livid  face  uemed  dirtied, 
Ijke  a  Jew's  hot  half  converted. 
At  his  baptism  duooneerted 
By  deGoieot  holy  water; 
While  his  brow^  as  red  a«  slaughter, 
Flainly  frowned,  "Expect  no  quarter," 

And  hie  eye* 
Were  so  eolorlen  and  lurid, 
All  he  seized  one  might  be  sure  he'd 

Sacrifice  I 
As  he  wore  a  mask  to  hide  it, 
1  don't  think  he  misapplied  it 
On  each  side,  at  the  same  table. 
Were  two  raacals  dreeeed  in  lehif. 
And  five  clerks  in  front  must  stow  them 
In  a  row  on  seals  below  them, 
Each  in  robes,  of  black,  and  vizored, 
All  prepared  to  try  the  wizard  ; 
Whilst  familiar^  like  ipeetres, 
Circled  round  the  soul-directon ; 
And  the  manner  grew  more  grim  in  all, 
Ai  gnarda  led  in  ^le  criminal. 


il  illiuloai  »  niiidtra 


Qrand,  and  calm,  and  very  dignified, 


As  if  it  little  si^ified 
That  he  ehonld  in  the  matter  a«t. 
With  beard  that  like  ■  cataract 
Flowed  o'er  hie  breast,  the  prisoner 
All  fear,  it  seemed,  bad  risen  o'er, 
So  smooth  his  broad  brown  forehead 
'Mid  these  proparatioos  horrid. 
And  so  cold  the  glance  of  irony 
He  bent  npon  their  tyranny. 

"Art  thou  giiilty,  or  not  gailty  I" 
Scofied  the  judge ;  but  scarcely  built  he 
On  the  answer  of  his  victim. 
Whose  reply  no  little  pricked  bim, 

AsthelUaor 
Answered  thus,  in  manner  solemn, 
Standing  proudly  «  a  colomn. 

Quite  secure 
or  the  strength  of  bu  position : 
','  SigDors  of  the  InquisiUon, 
"  I  am  guiltless— my  tradition 

"Is  the  truer  1 
"And  before  your  slaves  have  brought 

"Fiendish  instruments  of  tortnre, 

"To  make  sure, 
"t  will  give  you  demonstration 
"  Of  the  tmtb  of  the  persuasion 
"  Which  I  look  to  for  salvation, 

"And  for  curel" 

The  Inquiwtor  dissembled, 
Thongb,  in  point  of  fact,  he  trembled. 
And  the  scnbes,  though  scribbling  faster. 
Were  as  frightened  as  their  master. 

When  the  Hagns 
Waved  hie  hands,  and  lol  'mid  thunder. 
Seemed  lo  split  the  wall  asunder, 
As  the  portal  to  a  vision 
Of  a  magic  soene  Elysian, 
Parted  by  a  shining  river 
Broader  than  the  Onadalqnivir,  * 

Or  the  T^us ; 
Tho'  they  tried  their  hoarta  to  harden 
At  the  Bspeot  of  the  garden. 
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All  ware  ■bang«l7  (udoated 

Bj  the  ParadiBe  w>  baited. 

At  with  Bp««d  ihall  be  narcAted. 

Lo  [  baacatb  tba  blue  immeiuitf 

vt  fabaloiu  intcnutj, 

Were  palacAB  whoM  aplendor, 

Poet'i  art  caa  weakly  reader, 

Carred  by  some  angelic  master 

Prom  bi^  bloekl  of  atabaeter. 

Full  of  traeery  moat  eiqiillte, 

'Wilb  all  that  can  be  reqoUite ; 

Veraodaha.  marble  terraoea, 

Aye,  whiter  than  Cftmm'B  i^ 

Aad  aroaod  them  such  a  priirienoB 

Of  ahadowy  lainriance; 

Of  tree^  with  learea  gigantio, 

That,  with  beauty  necromautio, 

ChaDKed  their  hoes  libe  mUd  titeue. 

Or  a  foonUiD  at  ile  iaene, 

In  Bome  ciyatal  cave  or  grotto, 

Or  a  mile  od  the  Ridotto, 

Tet  in  freahnetn  never  dyiDgi 

Breewa  by  tbeir  ware  suppIjiDg; 

Gema  ontehlnine,  flowera  gtandng, 

Brightly  an  their  stems  were  danciig, 

With  a  strange  and  gcotie  motion, 

Like  a  Teeeeri  on  the  ocean, 

1111  they  half  seemed  lo  assame  an 

Air  of  graee  and  passion  human. 

And  to  shake  their  girlish  tresses, 

And  to  mingle  in  

Andtt  '  -  ^     - 

Thai 

CabalistieallT  scenUd, 

Making  passion  e'en  contented, 

Happineea  reduced  to  vapor, 

Indescribable  on  paper  t 

Aod  between  those  wondrons  manaions 

There  wereyelvettyeipanMons 

Of  the  greenest,  frrahest  grseuDesa, 

Tempting  to  delicione  laziness ; 

Distant  treats,  mountainB  miag. 

Purple-tinted,  grand,  eurprising, 

In  the  VBstnese  of  their  pride ; 

And  aloog  the  river'a  side 

Sands  like  powdered  marble  shifted, 

By  the  rhining  itream  uplifted ; 

Whilst  Bt  ease,  beeide  the  river, 

Flowing  emblem  of  its  Qiver, 

Toeihaustible  in  puiity, 

Joy'a  fouataine  of  ratnrity, 

Repoaed  the  lorda  and  maaten 

Of  the  land's  eternal  paature^ 


There  re^nised  each  tme  beHever, 
Id  ecstatic  oaatamplation  ^ 

Of  Qod'a  beautiful  oreation: 

And  lol  there 
Were  the  banria  of  the  blened, 
Ineihauatibly  oareased 
By  (be  race  that  fears  no  moirow, 
Care  or  doubt,  regret  or  sorrow: 

Form*  10  fiur. 
That  all  earthbom  oommoaplaoaa 
Mock  the  wonder  of  their  graoes; 

Words  are  air. 
Angela,  gazing  od  enoh  tiMMC^ 
Might  have  envied  their  embraoss  I 

When  their  eyes  this  viiion  greeted 
The  Inqoiaitora  grew  heated. 
For  it  seemed  to  them,  indeed,  an 
Iiglamltiah  view  of  Eden ; 
And  their  caUpns  hearts  ezdted, 
MyaliSed  their  aouls  benighted. 
Fust  thev  qneetioDed — then   they 

doubted. 
Then  their  holy  faith  they  scouted, 
Knowing  well  by  private  practice 
What  a  gulf  'twiit  word  and  aet  is. 
And  what  tricks  they  played  Co  keep  all 
Saints  in  honor  with  tke  people; 
What  vile  bargains  they  transacted. 
What  false  qiiracles  enacted ; 
How  they  lied,  and  how  they  flonrished 
By  the  lies  they  daily  nonrished ; 

Till  at  length. 
Springing  wildly  from  the  table, 
Tearing  off  their  masks  of  sable, 
Stnining  eye  and  flushing  orimson. 
Of  the  judgment-ball  each  grim  eon 
Glared  apon  the  ughta  delicious 
With  an  ardor  most  flagitiouiv 
Whilat  each  palace  frontgrew  whiter, 
A  nd  each  leaf  and  flower  brighter, 
And  each  bouri'a  shape  more  splendid, 
Beauty  beaaty'a  self  transcended, 
Aa  with  oommoD  inspiration 
In  one  common  invocation, 
Fused  each  captive  of  t«mptatioD 

All  his  strength, 
Crying  out — "  There  is  but  one  God, 
"  Of  the  uarth  and  of  the  sun  God, 
"  And  Mohammed  is  hie  prophet; 
"Hear  my  laith,  nor  dare  to  sooff  K 
"  Of  all  other  creeds  I  weary  am  P 

And  OD,  in  mod  delirium, 
Eaeh  rushed  towarda  the  vision 


Of  itis  guerdon  the  recover. 


With  a  haokering  a 

To  enjoy  at  onoe  the  i»bt' 

Doabtleaa  beat  of  til  the  m 
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Bat  the  lull  To  thii  day  ui  &wfu1  toysterj 

Was  all  darkened  on  a  nidden,  Quito  DDen)lained  in  hutoiy ; 

And  each  forehead  there  wca  blood  on,  But  all 

As  in  coDHtematiun  dreadful  WLo  were  preaent  at  the  ju^le 

Each  Den  convert — ma  his  bead  full      And  were  vanqniHhed  in  the  struggle 
'GaioBt  the  waU  I  Were  renowned,  ae  writen  UU  ns, 

For  a  wnctity  moat  leiilouB, 
Burning  fiercely,  in  particular, 
Apostates  laj  and  wtnUr. 


"THE  LINE  OP  POLITICAL  KNOWLEDGE." 


Th£  remark  of  Canning,  recently  quoted  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  by  a  distinguished  member  of  that  body, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  upon  the  line  of  political  knowledge, 
leads  immediately  to  the  inquiry, — "What  is  the  line  ?  There 
may  be  two  lines  divergent,  perhaps,  leading  finally  in  oppo- 
site directions  ;  one  towards  power  and  independence,  the  other 
towards  mediocrity  and  decline.  One  is  the  line  of  progress,  the 
other  the  line  of  timidity :  we  shall  know  which  of  these  to 
choose  by  consulting  our  past  history.  We  have  made  for  our- 
selves a  powerful  position.  We  are  rich,  strong,  happy  :  we 
are  great.  We  shall  soon  be  greatest.  We  shall  attain  the 
highest  eminence  in  arts,  arras,  knowledge,  manners,  autho- 
rity,  wealth,  wisdom.  We  shall  become  the  miracle  of  history ; 
the  wonder  of  all  time  :  nay,  we  are  already  at  that  point :  we 
shall  surpass  the  wonder  of  men :  we  shall  excite  their  awe  and 
respect :  they  will  revere  ns  ;  they  will  submit  to  us  ;  they  will 
imitate  us,  practising  slowly,  and  with  difficulty,  the  lessons 
which  we  set  them. 

But  of  all  nations  that  have  ever  existed,  this  one  is  the  most 
peculiar  in  its  isolation  and  individuality.  It  originated  in  a 
separation  :  the  Republicans  of  England  finding  it  impossible 
to  enjoy  perfect  liberty  in  the  old  world,  began  to  colonize  the 
new  by  royal  permission.  Koyal  permission  had  to  be  given  to 
every  human  action  in  those  days  ;  and  in  all  the  world  there 
were  but  one  class  of  men  who  acted  independently  of  this,  and 
they  were  buccaneers. 
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The  English  colonists  of  North  America  were  not  baoca- 
Qeers,  but  were  the  children  iif  the  law:  the  seeds  of  liberty 
grew  up  within  them  to  a  full  development,  and  bore  fruit  in 
revolution.  The  revolution  was  a  failure  ;  they  fled  from  its 
consequences,  and  founded  Republics  on  the  new  continent. 
They  expelled  and  drove  away  before  them  the  inferior  races 
of  colonists:  they  annexed  territory  after  territory,  lighting 
with  the  barbarians  whosurrounile.d  them,  and  then  purchas- 
ing and  paying  for  their  own  conquests. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  urif^in,  the  beginning  of  that  Hneof 
political  knowledge  upon  which  it  is  necessary  for  ns  to  travel 
if  we  mean  to  progress  as  we  have  hitherto  done.  Neither  the 
Indian,  nor  the  Negro,  nor  the  Imperial  nor  Royal  colonist  has 
been  suffered  to  Impede  our  progress,  or,  in  the  least  degnee,  to 
influence  us.  What  we  cannot  remove  or  conciliate  and  ele- 
vate, we  subdue,  we  govern,  and  we  employ.  That,  too,  is 
in  the  line  of  political  knowledge.  The  inferior  races  of  men 
who  have  no  congeniality  of  blood  with  the  Celt  or  the  Saxon, 
have  no  part  with  us.  It  is  the  will  of  God  that  itshould  be  so. 

The  colonists  discovered  that  the  derivation'  of  their  rights 
from  a  monarchical  power  impaired  the  value  of  those  rights, 
and  subjected  them  to  violation  and  revocation  ;  they  thereffore 
renounced  them  ;  declared  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  and 
established  for  themselves  a  new  kind  of  liberty,  derived  from 
their  own  individual  sovereignty,  under  G-od,  and  from  the 
moral  desires  and  necessities  of  men.  They  then  proceeded 
by  a  formal  declaration  to  forbid  the  exercise  of  royal  or  impe- 
rial authority  upon  the  territory  of  the  thirteen  colonies  of 
North  America.  Here  was  another  great  mark  erected  upon 
the  line  of  political  knowlpdge  in  1776. 

After  a  war  of  seven  years  they  attained  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent nationality.  Each  one  of  the  colonies  contended  in 
its  own  behalf,  and  maintained  its  individuality;  and  thus  it 
was  that  national  integrity  and  State  rights  arose  and  were  es- 
tablished simultaneously  and  together.  Each  State  erected  a 
popular  constitution,  exercising  exclusive  rights  of  sovereignty 
over  its  own  territ^jry,  and  precluding  for  ever  the  intervention 
of  the  central  power  of  the  whole,  or  of  any  other  State  or  for- 
eign power,  in  affairs  peculiar  to  itself. 

Now  commences  a  new  epoch.  The  power  which  originated 
operates  anew  in  expanding  the  Republican  Empire :  new 
States  begin  to  be  added  to  the  original  thirtee&  ;  some  by  war 
and  subsequent  purchase  ;  some  by  treaty  and  session  ;  some  by 
colonization  of  a  new  territory  ;  and  the  expansion  goes  on  even 
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to  the  present  day ;  until  the  number  of  the  States  is  more  than 
doubled  ;  and,  instead  of  thirteen,  we  have  now  thirty-two  In- 
dependent Repnblios,  Qoder  one  system.  If  from  the  past  the 
'  future  may  be  judged,  and  who  doubts  it  ?  the  increase  of  this 
number  and  the  extension  of  the  system  must  go  on  until  it 
onvers  the  entire  continent.  The  idea  and  the  expression  are 
oommonplftce,  but  they  are  comprehensive,  nevertheless,  aad 
contain  withia  themselves  the  rules  of  progress  and  the  secret 
of  public  policy.  The  principal  business  of  the  Federation  is 
to  provide  for  its  own  growth,  internal  and  external,  but  far 
more  external  than  internal ;  for  the  system  is  so  adjusted,  the 
internal  regulates  itself ;  it  is  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States  that  ought  to  occupy  the  Federal  Grovernment;  other- 
wise the  people  will  do  for  themselves  what  the  Grovernment 
declines  to  do,  and  Fillibusterism  will  become  chronio  with 
OS  ;  that  ia  to  say,  war  and  confusion  will  become  chronic, 
with  fuch  effects  as  are  indeed  painful  to  contemplate. 

The  interests  of  the  Union,  that  is  to  say,  of  this  grand  sys- 
tem of  Repoblics,  which  has  formed  itself  upon  the  middle 
portions  of  the  Northern  Continent,  are  equally  expansive,  not 
to  say  aggressive,  in  a  qualified  sense  ;  but  the  direotion  of 
growth  is  South  and  West ;  the  line  of  boundary  moving  con- 
tinnally  Sooth- West,  making  parallel  sections  across  the  Con- 
tinent, as  power  and  population  advance.  It  is  now  moving 
downward  on  the  two  sides,  from  California  and  from  Texas, 
and  in  a  less  decided  manner,  extending,  as  it  were,  a  penum- 
bra over  the  West  Indies.  These  are  the  facts  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  world  to  contemplate.  It  is  not  the  work  of 
man  so  much  as  it  is  the  work  of  nature  and  necessity,  under 
the  guidance  of  an  open  and  special  Providence  ;  so  at  least  it 
must  appear  to  all  those  who  seriously  contemplate  the  events 
of  the  last  fifty  years. 

Soon  after  the  separation  of  the  Northern  United  States  from 
the  mother  country,  the  Spanish  colonies  began  to  contemplate 
revolntion  as  a  benefit;  and  one  after  another,  in  rapid  suooes- 
ftion,  all  the  States  of  the  Southern  third  of  this  Continent  shook 
off  the  despotism  of  Spain,  and  declared  themselves  free.  Soon 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  great  war  in  Europe,  the  forerunner 
of  that  Imperialism  which  seems  now  to  be  firmly  established, 
the  attention  of  the  European  powers  began  to  bo  attracted,  not 
by  the  existence  so  much,  as  by  the  confederation  and  oo-ope- 
ration  of  the  American  Republics.  It  was  proposed  by  them 
to  re-cetahlish  monarchical  power  by  diplomacy,  by  intrigue, 
by  colonization,  by  conquest,  even,  if  that  were  necessary,  and 
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to  carry  the  imperial  reaction  across  the  Atlantio  over  the  New 
World.  It  waa  not  known  to  what  extent  this  reaotion  might 
be  carried  on  ;  it  was  even  hoped  that  Kepublicanism  might 
prove  to  be  a  transient  phase  of  a  politioal  oharaoter,  and 
might  in  time  fade  away  under  European  influence,  It  isnot 
yet  known  how  long  Republicanism  will  last ;  we  only  know 
that  it  will  last  as  long  and  no  longer  than  the  confederation  of 
the  American  States.  The  hopes  of  Europewere  not  altogether 
without  foundation:  the  reaotion  had  many  examples  in  his- 
tory to  reason  from,  and  it  aoted  wisely  for  itself. 

In  December,  1823,  James  Monroe,  Pr  esident  of  the  United 
States,  proclaimed  the  necessary  opposition,  as  a  standing  poU 
icy  of  the  leading  power  of  America.  In  his  annual  message 
to  Congress,  he  declares  it  as  follows  : — 
~  "  The  American  Continents,  by  the  free  and  independent 
position  which  they  have  maintained,  are  henceforth  not  to  be 
considered  as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by  an  European 
power ;  and  while  existing  rights  should  be  respected,  the 
safety  and  interest  of  the  United  States  require  them  to  an- 
nounce that  no  future  colony  or  dominion  shall,  with  their 
oonsent,  be  planted  or  established  in  any  part  of  the  American 
continent." 

This  keeps  us  again  upon  the  line  of  political  knowledge.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  anything  more  definite  than  this  dec- 
laration :  it  contains,  first,  a  protest  against  the  occupation,  by 
European  authority,  of  either  of  the  American  Contiuents  ; 
but  it  does  not  offer  to  defend,  by  force  of  arms,  the  whole  of 
that  protest.  It  does  not  claim  political  supremacy  over  both 
the  continents,  but  only  over  the  Northern  :  for  both  it  express- 
es an  opinion,  to  become  in  future  a  basis  of  public  law  ;  but 
for  the  present  it  satisfies  itself  with  declaring  that  the  safety 
and  the  interest  of  the  United  States  require  them  to  protect 
only  the  northern  continent,  including,  of  course,  the  islands. 

If  we  wish  to  know  against  what  powers  the  declaration  of 
Monroe  waa  more  espeoially  directed,  we  have  only  to  ask  what 
powers  are  more  especially  interested  and  active  in  their  en- 
croachments upon  the  North  American  continent.  The  policy 
of  the  allies  in  1833  \ras  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the 
declaration  of  Monroe.  Let  us  now  confine  ourselves  to  the 
North  American  Continent,  and  observewliich  of  the  European 
powers  has  of  late  resumed  the  policy  then  abandoned  in  vio- 
lation of  the  publio  law  of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
and  of  all  the  Republics  of  North  America,  from  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien  northward.     If  we  can  satisfy  ourselves  which  of 
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the  great  powers  it  is  whose  aggressions  have  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary to  re-establish,  or  rather  to  re-affirm  the  doctrines  of 
Monroe  and  the  integrity  of  Eepublicaniam  on  this  continent, 
we  shall  then  have  returned  upon  the  lino  of  political  k'now- 
ledge  npon  which  our  ancestors  began  to  walk  in  the  midd  !e  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  upon  which  their  successors  have 
established  two  land-marks,  namely,  the  declaration  of  '76  and 
the  declaration  of '23:  the  first,  providing  against  the  intrusion 
of  monarohioat  powers  upon  a  certain  portion  and  the  second, 
their  exclusion  from  the  whole  of  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent as  the  doctrine  for  the  future. 

Parallel  with  those  two  declarations,  we  find  a  guaranty  to 
every  State  admitted  to  the  Union,  that  it  shall  have  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  shall  not  be 
subjected  to  European  influence.  The  declaration  of  '76  or  of 
Jefferson ;  the  declaration  of  '23  or  of  Monroe  ;  and  the  gua- 
ranty of  a  republioan  form  of  government,  incorporated  for 
every  State  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Union,  form  an  unbroken 
series  of  fundamental  laws. 

That  of  '76  was  for  the  independence  of  the  individual  State 
or  colony,  that  no  monarchioal  or  consolidated  power  should  in- 
tervene to  modify  its  internal  constitution.  Each  declared  It- 
self free  upon  its  own  responsibility. 

The  second  was  a  united  or  consentaneous  declaration  in  the 
form  of  law,  that  the  power  of  all  the  colonies  should  be 
brought  to  protect  the  republican  liberty  of  each :  this  was  con- 
stitutional and  national. 

The  third  extended  a  similar  guaranty  to  all  the  Republics 
north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  ;  either  existing  or  about  to 
exist ;  either  annexed  or  independent,  that  is  to  say,  about  to 
annex  themselves.  This  was  continental.  Individual,  national, 
continental,  all  are  one ;  all  have  their  root  in  the  same  prin- 
ciple and  the  same  necessity,  and  compose  together  the  trinity 
of  public  law  for  the  people  of  the  New  World,  in  their  rela- 
tions with  the  Old  World. 

We  are  obliged  to  admit  that  the  idea  of  chance  or  of  acci- 
dent does  not  enter  into  the  philosophy  of  democracy ;  at  least, 
of  that  democraoy  which  has  kept  us  thus  far  upon  the  lino  of 
progress  and  prosperity.  We  may  say,  if  we  please,  that  there 
is  a  special  Providence  in  our  favor,  but  that  Providence  has  not 
made  blind  tools  of  us.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  operated 
through  the  will  and  wisdom  of  men,  keeping  the  nation  by  a 
kind  of  prescient  inspiration  on  the  true  line. 
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This  line  has  not,  however,  been  historically  a  straight  line. 
Politicians  and  rulers  have  deviated  from  it. 

During  the  first  century  of  oar  history  the  colonists  deviated 
from  the  line  of  polilLoal  knowledge  by  indulging  in  religiouB 
rancor  and  persecution  ;  and  even  now  there  are  political  bigots 
weak  and  wicked  enough  to  make  religion  a  cause  of  political 
rancor.  Catholioism,  now  in  the  minority  with  us,  is  at- 
tacked, with  a  vicious  spite,  by  men  of  no  religion ;  atheists  in 
belief  and  brigands  in  feeling  and  conduct,  towards  their  fellow- 
men.  The  line  of  political  knowledge  is  a  line  of  toleration. 
Laws  with  us  have  been  established  for  the  protection  of  the 
peaceable,  industrious,  and  worthy  citizen,  against  the  persecu- 
tions, as  well  of  zealots  and  destructives,  as  of  robbers  and 
moQopoliste.  The  course  of  true  progress  forbids  a  monopoly 
of  opinion,  and  leave  all  men  free  and  nobiased  in  the  faith 
they  may  incline  to,  be  it  t^ie  delusion  of  an  hoar  or  the  sanc- 
tioned faith  of  centuries. 

No  less  evidently  and  often  has  the  true  line  been  departed 
'  from  in  tlio  establishment,  by  law,  of  commercial  and  fiscal 
monopolies :  in  attempts  to  apply  the  power  of  the  Central 
Government  to  the  regulation 'of  the  domestio  institutions  of 
tlie  States  ;  and  for  the  profit  of  partiouiar  sections  of  the 
Union,  and  to  the  injury  of  others. 

Still  more  remarkable  and  frequent  departures  from  the  de- 
mocratic line  have  occurred  in  the  administration  of  foreign 
affairs.  These  departures  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  attributed  to 
the  hitherto  powerful, — almost  irresistible  influence  of  Eng- 
land and  France.  Susceptibility,  the  virtue  and  the  weakness  of 
youth,  has  its  period  with  nations,  as  with  men  ;  and  even  De- 
mocratic America,  though  superior  to  both  in  vigor  and  power, 
feels  herself  powerfully  moved  by  the  example,  advice,  and 
diplomacy  of  the  two  elder  nations.  French  manners  infect, 
in  some  degree,  our  social  life,  impairing  the  value  and  sacred- 
ness  of  marriage.  French  politics  infect  the  councils  of  more 
dissolute  and  violent  politicians,  and  Prenob  philosophy  invents 
a  plausible  excuse  for  every  thing  that  is  vicious  and  destruc- 
tive in  oar  social  tendencies. 

'Frtiuh  trath  sod  reuoD,  Britith  policy," 

make  their  appearance  in  the  New  World,  where  tlie  democra- 
tic character  is  cither  not  yet  developed,  or  is  biased  by  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  political  equilibrium  of  the  masses,  or  where 
power  falls  into  hands  incapable  of  employing  it  for  great  pur- 
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The  imitatioa  and  iaflueaoe  of  English  didlomacy  has  some- 
times carried  ua  beyond  the  mere  imitation  of  forms,  and  rape- 
tition  of  dipiomatio  fallacies, — it  haa  even  led  ns  to  violate  the 
first  principle  of  our  existeaoe,  and  attempt  the  liberties  of  a 
RepablioaD  ^tate  by  a  partition  treaty,  resembling  in  its  spirit 
and  provisions  the  act  for  the  partition  of  Poland. 

In  no  instance  within,  at  least,  the  historical  reading  of  the 
writer  of  this  article,  ^as  the  grand  democratic  principle  of 
States'  right  been  more  grossly  violated  than  in  the  attempted 
forcible  division  of  the  territory  of  Kioaragua  between  Great 
Britain  and  Costa  Ilioa,  thi?  latter  being  the  instrument,  also, 
of  Great  Britain,  who  meant  to  appropriate  what  she  seemed 
apparently  to  defend. 

By  a  strange  and  unnatural  perversion,  we  find  the  Amerioan 
Secretary  of  State,  during  the  montli  of  June  of  last  year,  en- 
gaged in  a  project  with  M!r.  Crampton,  the  skilful  successor  of 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  for  the  partition  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
State  of  Nicaragua,  between  S  ngland  and  Coata  Rica,  a  State 
under  British  ioiluence. 

A  letter  appeared  in  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  newspaper, 
dated  3Sth  June  last,  which  set  forth  or  pretended  to  set  forth 
our  relations  with  Central  America,  and  the  present  state  of  the 
ICosquito  question,  It  described  a  certain  project  signed  by 
VLt.  Webster,  for  the  United  States,  and  by  Mr.  Crampton,  on 
the  behalf  of  England,  "  for  the  honorable  and  definite  ad- 
justment of  all  difficulties  in  regard  to  Central  America  be- 
tween estates  of  Nicaragua,  the  United  States,  G^reat  Britain, 
end  added  the  supposititious  and  imaginary  kingdom  of  Uos- 
qaito  as  a  party  in  the  negotiation."  This  plan,  projected, 
doubtless,  by  Mr.  Crampton  himself,  if  we  may  trust  the  arti- 
cle alluded  to,  embraced  those  particulars. 

It  proposed,  first,  that  the  Mosquito  kingdom  should  com- 
prise the  territory  lying  between  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 
Rama  and  Sigcvia  on  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America,  and 
to  extend  inward  to  83'  30'  West  Longitude. 

This  was  a  proposition  for  the  establishment  of  a  kingdom 
by  a  Republican  Government  ;  that  kingdom  to  be  erected  ont 
of  a  negro  chieftaincy,  the  chieftaincy  itself  created  in  the 
manner  of  a  vice-royalty  by  the  Q,uecnof  England.  Supposing 
the  whole  to  be  a  farce,  what  honor  or  profit  for  the  United 
States  did  an  Amerioan  Secretary  of  State  propose  to  himself 
when  he  undertook  the  part  of  a  supernumerary  on  the  vulgar 
boards  of  diplomacy  ?  Supposing  it  not  to  be  a  farce,  by  what 
precedent  or  proceeding,  upon  what  lino  of  political  knowledge, 
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did  he  proceed  to  make  the  GoTernmenfc  of  the  United  States 
establish  crowns,  royalties,  or  vioe-royalties,  on  the  Amerioan 
Continent  ? 

The  second  proposition  was,  that  the  sonthern  bank  of  the 
river  San  Jaan  and  Lake  Nioaragna,  the  department  Nicoya,  on 
the  PACifio,  should  be  Jinally  given  up  to  the  Htate  of  Costa  Rica . 

The  State  of  Costa  Rica  is  a  decayed  Republic,  which 
nothing  but  the  renovating  spirit  of  the  United  States  through 
its  democratic  colonists,  can  ever  re-establish,  or  inspire  with 
republioen  vitality.  The  citizens  of  Costa  Rica  consist  of  a 
number  of  dependent  agriculturists,  whose  tropical  projects, 
as  well  as  their  lands,  are  mortgaged  for  the  most  part  to  the 
merchants  of  London  and  Liverpool.  Now  by  what  new  phi- 
losophy of  progress  or  divine  excellence  of  wisdom,  did  Hr. 
Webster  propose  to  benefit  hia  country  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Hulsemann  manifesto,  by  annexing  new  dependencies  to  the 
British  crown  ?  For  in  spirit,  though  not  in  letter,  the  annexa- 
tion of  Nicoya  to  Costa  Rica  by  authority  of  the  United  States, 
was  the  addition  of  another  piece  to  the  Empire  of  G-reat  Brit- 
ain. If  Mr,  Webster  knew  that  this  was  so,  what  reward  did 
he  propose  to  himself,  or  what  benefit  for  us?  If  he  did  not 
know  that  this  was  so,  by  what  title  or  authority  in  reason 
could  he  hold  his  office  of  Secretary  of  State  and' Administratcr 
of  Foreign  Affairs  ?  It  is  not  supposed  to  be  the  especial  duty 
of  an  American  Secretary  of  State  to  extend  the  Empire  of 
Q-reat  Britain,  nor  is  the  policy  of  Russia  the  policy  of  the 
American  Democracy,  We,  on  the  contrary,  have  always  im- 
agined that  it  is  the  duty  of  such  a  Secretary  io  keep  on  the 
'  line  of  political  knowledge  marked  out  for  him  by  the  history 
of  his  nation.  One  of  two  things,  ignorance  or  treachery,  can 
alone  account  for  his  departure  from  it. 

The  third  particular  of  this  grand  project  of  partition  was, 
that  the  sea-port  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  must  be  "  ceded  " 
to  the  State  of  Nicaragua  by  the  King  of  Mosquito,  But  this 
cession  was  subjected  to  a  number  of  conditions.  The  grants 
made  by  the  King  of  Mosquito  were  all  to  be  recognized  ;  and 
for  three  years,  one-tenth  the  duties  collected  at  San  Juan 
were  to  be  collected  for  the  use  of  this  imaginary  potentate. 

First,  to  erect  a  kingdom  on  North  American  soil,  either  in 
earnest  or  in  jest,  that  is  to  say,  for  a  crime  or  a  fraud  ;  then, 
having  erected  this  kingdom  upon  the  territory  of'  Nicaragua, 
to  give  it  power  to  cede  to  Nicaragua  a  portion  of  the  stolen 
land,  Nicaragua  herself  to  pay,  by  the  surrender  of  the  taxes 
oa  her  own  seaport,  and  to  recognize  the  grants  of  the  appro- 
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priation,  made  ia  defiance  of  her  grants  of  the  common  law, 
and  of  the  laws  of  nations ;  was  not  .this  a  project  to  adorn 
the  history  of  American  diplomacy,  and  to  give  that  much 
vaunted  and  Btrangoly  desired  notoriety,  "  an  European  repa- 
tatinn,"  to  the  ohief  of  the  American  foreign  ofEce  ? 

By  this  project  the  territory  of  the  repubHcan  State  of  Nioa- 
ragaa,  through  which  our  citizens  have  a  free  and  protected 
way  to  California,  was  to  be  divided  in  half,  and  the  one  half 
erected  into  a  kingdom  to  form  a  portion  of  the  imperial  sys- 
tem of  Great  Britain. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  project  was  formally  offered 
to  the  government  of  Nicaragua,  under  a  threat  whioh  implied 
that  if  it  was  not  accepted,  and  the  partition  agreed  to  by  the 
feebler  State,  the  two  powers,  England  and  the  United  States, 
would  proceed  to  execute  it  of  their  own  will.  Nicaragua, 
under  the  advice  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  under- 
stood the  rights  and  duties  of  a  democratic  government  better 
than  the  men  in  power,  resisted  the  partition  of  her  territory 
between  neighbor  and  oppressor,  and  has  bravely,  to  this  mo- 
ment, maintained  her  attitude  of  resistance. 
.  These  deviations  from  the  line  of  political  knowledge  agree 
with  others  of  a  similar  character  upon  which  we  have  com- 
mented sufhoiently  in  other  numbers  of  this  journal.  They 
form  a  member  of  a  system,  the  frnit  of  English  influence 
upon  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  proceed,  we 
are  ted  to  believe,  exclusively  from  foreign  advice.  The  Amer- 
ican people  have  had  no  hand  in  thetn  ;  they  had  no  hand  in 
the  Clayton  and  Bulwer  treaty,  nor  in  the  joint  agency  of 
France,  England  and  onr  own  government  in  San  Domingo : 
they  had  no  ageney  or  influence  in  the  butohery  of  the  Cohan 
adventurers,  though  they  disapproved  the  tendency,  and  utterly 
condemned  the  rashness  and  precipitancy,  as  much  as  they 
applauded  the  gallantry  of  those  unfortunate  men.  In  a  word, 
the  American  Democracy  have  had  no  hand  in  that  peculiar 
system  of  foreign  policy  which  arose  under  the  present  and 
preoeding  Administrations,  and  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  will 
be  suddenly  extinguished  with  the  coming  in  of  the  next. 

We  believe  that  our  readers  understand  as  well  as  we  do, 
what  is  meant  by  the  expression  of  Canning,  "  a  line  of  politi- 
cal knowledge."  It  is  a  valuable  expression;  it  serves  to 
arrange  cur  ideai<,  and  enables  us  to  apply  our  principles.  The 
line  of  political  knowledge  of  fireat  Britain  we  ought  indeed 
to  nnderstand,  but  it  ia  not  oar  line,  and  we  cannot  adopt  it  in 
the  administnitioD  of  oar  for«gn  affairs  ;  nor  can  we  move  on 
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the  line  of  Enssia  in  the  partition  of  Repablics  and  the  erec- 
tion of  New  Kingdoms,  farcical,  not  becaaso  they  are  small, 
bnt  beoanse  they  are  dependent ;  not  ridiculous  becanse  they 
are  small,  for  it  ia  the  characteriatio  of  successful  wickedness 
to  begin  in  a  ridioulously  small  and  odious  way  ;  and  so  be- 
ginning, absurdity  swells  and  grows  until  it  becomes  mon- 
strous and  teniblo,  the  faroe  becoming  at  last  a  tragedy,  and 
the  laughter  of  men  succeeded  by  tears  and  lamentations. 

Our  line  is  the  democratic ;  onr  knowledge  the  history  of 
the  growth  of  these  United  States  ;  the  cojonization  of  the  con- 
tinent ;  the  addition  of  new  States  to  the  Union  ;  the  expan- 
sion and  extension  of  our  federative  system ;  converting  all 
those  anarchical  populations  over  which  it  extends  itself,  into 
prosperous  and  happy  Republics.  Let  us  study  the  line  of 
political  knowledge  appropriate  for  Democracy  ;  and  avoiding 
ever  to  deviate  from  it  ourselves,  let  us  forbid  those  whom  we 
intrust  with  power  ever  to  swerve  from  it ;  and  command 
them,  as  we  are  the  sovereigns,  to  execute  the  will,  and  fulfil 
the  destiny  of  the  great  Democracy. 
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While  we  do  not  wholly  aeree  irith  the  learned  luthor,  in  the  PhiloMphy  whioh 

he  teacbee— we  cheerfullj  acknowledge  onrobligftliona  ia  him,  for  thia  work.    In 

point  of  originality  and  oloM  reasoning  it  is  icarcely  anrpawod  by  anj  AmerioD 

publication. 

It  \i  the  work  of  a  ripe  schalar,  and  a  UuirougUy  philoBOphical  mind,  deeply 
impreBKc!  with  the  iinpprtance  of  the  subject,  and  profoundly  reverent  before  tlie 
mighty  and  myeterioua  forces  of  the  Omnipotent  Fint  Cana& 

ft  is  in  itself  ui  evidence,  that  the  period  for  inquiry  on  the  important  subject 
has  not  passed;  and  ita  reception  proves  thst  there  is  a  gcueral  dispositiou  to  work 
oat  B  more  definite  knowledge  of  the  wonderful  foroet  of  nature. 

Before  the  experiments  and  discoreriea  of  Galileo,  the  Ari>t«t«]ean  philosophy 
was  blindly  aocepted ;  and  when  he  threw  the  books  of  the  achool  aude,  to  experi- 
ment on  the  descent  of  falling  bodies  and  the  Tibrations  of  the  Cathedral  Cunp^ 
he  excited  a  jealousy  and  peraecntion  which  terminated  only  with  hie  life.  Tm 
remits,  however,  of  his  independent  inquiry,  were  of  the  highest  importance; 
long'eBtAbliihed  theories  were  tumbled  to  the  ground — the  ^ttert  of  prejndiee 
ana  ignorance  were  broken,  and  the  prescribed  limits  of  the  hnman  mmd  wera 
blotted  out,  tobere.eetabliehedno  more.  Everythina;  mtat  submit  to  eiaminatiop 
•nd  rs-examination.  There  an  no  limila  to  mind ;  tbe  whole  bonndleea  universe 
bdoDgi  to  man — and  he  who  will,  may  move  it 
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I,  but  there  are  yet  maoj  thiogH  in  it  UDexpIained — and  aboot  which 
e  bat  doubtful  gueves.    This  work  will  leBd  to  new,  and,  if  potaibl^  m 
aocante  oalculatioQi — and  if  no  other  beuefitlraiilta  from  i^  thui  a  better  under- 
•taudiog  of  oar  preeent  pbilosophj  of  force,  we  ahall  be  more  than  eompeiUBtAd. 

The  author  ia  not  ignoniBt  of  the  fact,  that  the  theory  of  gravitation,  which  tta 
oUaekK,  htu  dune  honor  to,  and  baa  been  honored  by,  the  greatest  and  the  beet; 
thftt  U  hu  grown  upon  us,  as  something  neoevary  in  the  economy  of  the  solarsyB- 
tem.  and  that  it  baa  been  the  means  of  the  greatest  triumph;  but  he  deniea  the 
theory.  In  the  place  of  th»t  law,  by  which  iSidies  are  attracted  to  each  other  by 
a  force  equal  to  their  size  and  the  square  of  their  distance,  he  substituted  on  in- 
nate force  which  produces  a  coDtinued  orbital  and  rotary  motion,  and  wliicb  deter- 
mine* the  position  and  coune  of  &11  bodio. 

"The  errors,  of  Mechanical  Philosophy,  if  there  are  errron,"  he  writer  "•riaa 
from  the  usumption  of  gravitation,  or  Uie  attractiTe  power  of  matter  ;  from  the 
appliestion  of  the  law  of  motion  of  falling  bodie*.  to  the  nniform  motioD  of  bodiM 
remainiDg  in  one  determined  orbit ;  from  the  belief  that  reotilinear  motion  is  th« 
natural  motion,  and  that  the  cnrrilinear  is  a  constrained  motioo  induced  by  eon- 
flicting  forces;  and  from  keeping  out  of  Mght  the  intense  motion  of  every  atom  in 
its  relation  and  revolution  with  the  eartli,  which,  from  ite  greater  comparative  ve- 
Jocity  suppIyiDg  the  governing  or  controlling  motion,  and  by  reference  to  whidi 
alone,  incidental,  retarded,  or  ac^leraled  motion,  ts  to  be  understood  or  to  be  ex- 
plained." 

Thia  idea,  or  theot;  of  innate  force,  in  all  matter,  by  which  the  motion  of  each 
pArticle  is  determined,  leads  him  to  a  eonolnsion  di^nng  totally  from  the  theory 
of  development ;  while  he  finds  the  utmost  harmony  throughout  the  universe,  1m 
is  forced  to  believe  that  that  harmony  is  the  resalt  of  elements,  which  ore  depea- 
dent  upon  the  will  of  the  Almighty  Creator. 

We  earnestly  reeommeod  the  work  to  the  reflecting  part  of  onr  people.  The 
subject  is  independent — the  work  is  suggestive  in  its  characler,  and  earnest  in 
its  purpose,  and  able  in  its  demni.  If  it  suggest  nothing  new,  it  will  at  least 
oontribute  to  a  more  perfect  understanding  of  the  present  philosophy,  and  this 
will  folly  compensate  lor  the  time  required  to  eumioe  the  new  theory  ;  bat  we 
think  it  cannot  be  carefully  read  witliout  mnch  beneflL 


Ammieait "  Lo»  Regittti' fir  Jaruiary,  I86S. 
nia  is  the  anccesaor  of  the  Amsbicah  Law  Jodbhal,  and  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  cat«l(«nes  of  periodicals  devoted  to  jurisprudence.  To  members  of 
the  bar  this  work  is  desirable,  as  containing  accurate  reports  of  all  important  cases 
decided  in  the  oonrts  of  the  United  States  and  of  England,  six  months  in  advanoa 
of  their  publication  by  the  regular  reporter?.  The  leading  article  of  this  num- 
ber on  the  WuoKi  or  BvmxNC^  famishes  a  dear  and  periect  expoution  of  the 
legal  rights  snd  duties  of  juro^^  and  as  such  deserves  the  solioe  of  all  who  ore 
liable  to  serve  in  that  capacity.  Among  the  contribators  are  Judges  of  the  9n- 
preme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes,  and  of  the  several  SUtes.  Published  by  D,  B. 
OkiimLD  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  at  fl  per  annum  in  advance. 
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BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

SUTMKT  IHD  TH>  aUVB  roWVB  Dt  THB  UNRKIt  STATES." 

It  seems  strange  at  first  sight  that  two  anoh  periodioals  as 
the  London  Qaarterly^  and  Btackwood'a  Hagazine  should  be 
regularly  reissned  in  the  United  States  by  an  Amerioaa  pab- 
lisher.  The  former  ia  notorioaaly  the  organ  of  monarohy,  arie* 
toorscy,  an  establiahed  chnroh,  restricted  suffrage,  and,  indeed, 
of  every  original  defeot  and  every  artificial  abuse,  that  time 
never  fails  to  incorporate  with  old  snperannnated  iDStitntions, 
which  only  become  more  rigid  and  inflexible  the  less  they  are 
snited  to  those  changes  of  human  condition  and  opinion  by 
which  they  ought  to  be  obviated.  The  renowned  Christopher 
North  is,  if  possible,  a  still  more  sturdy  and  nnoompromising 
defender  of  the  old  decayed  outworka  of  despotic  power.  He 
ia  a  loyal  Sootohman,  the  most  loyal  of  loyalists,  and  the  organ 
of  that  aristcoraoy  which,  though  almost  always  in  rebellion 
against  its  own  native  sovereign,  has  ever  sinoe  the  battle  of 
Cnlloden,  been  most  exemplary  in  its  devotion  to  the  British 
Crown,  insomnoh  that  it  ia  believed  nothing  less  than  a  breaoh 
of  the  covenant  can  shake  its  loyalty.  In  one  word,  Christo- 
pher is  a  Scotch  Tory, — the  most  bitter  of  all  Tories.  In  this 
ofaaract^r  he  has  distinguished  himself  even  above  his  great  ri- 
val, or  perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  say,  hia  great  ally,  Uie  Lon- 
don Quarterly,by  his  invariable  hostiUty  to  republican  principles 
as  well  as  republican  institutions,  and  to  the  United  States  as 
their  great  exponent.  Both,  in  their  general  tendency,  in  their 
political  opinions  and  attaohments,  an  more  directly  and  invete- 
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rately  hostile  to  the  principles  of  onr  govemment,  than  any 
other  Review  or  Uagazioe  with  which  we  are  acquainted ; 
and  one  might  as  naturally  expeot  to  see  a  Demooratic  aewa- 
paper  or  Review  of  the  United  States  republished  in  London, 
Paris,  St.  Peteisbarg,  Vienna,  or  Rome,  as  a  republication  of 
these  perioclioals  in  this  country. 

But  the  mystery  is  easily  soWed,  when  we  revert  to  the  fact 
that  a  very  ooneiderable  pnrtion  of  the  merchants  doing  busi- 
ness in  our  commeroial  cities  is  oompoeed  of  foreigners,  prinoi- 
pally  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom,  who,  though  reoeiviog 
the  prot«otion  of  our  laws,  and  sharing  with  native  citizens  in 
all  the  benefits  of  the  country,  have  no  attachment  to  the 
soil,  and  are  decidedly  hostile  to  our  govemtnent  and  institu- 
tions. In  all  political  questions,  and  most  espeoisily  in  all 
oases  where  the  policy  ot  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
theUnited  Kingdom  come  in  conflict,  they  will  be  found  array- 
ed in  support  of  the  latter,  in  strict  allianoe  with  a  large  class 
of  native  American  oitizeos  we  shall  presently  notice.  One  of 
the  results  of  this  state  of  things  is,  that  there  is  always  among 
DS  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  who,  from  their  respectable 
standing  in  society,  theii  wealth  and  other  collateral  oironra- 
stancea,  exercise  a  considerable  influence  over  the communiUos 
in  which  they  reside,  to  afford  ample  patronage  to  every  publi- 
ostion  in  its  general  tendency  hostile  to  the  national  character, 
and  calculated  as  well  to  exalt  othd^  countries  as  to  depress 
eor  own,  by  weaiiening  our  attachment  to  the  principles  of  our 
govemment,  and  administering  to  those  sectional  feelings  so 
eminentty  calculated '  to  sever  all  those  ties  of  social  brother- 
hood, which  constitute  the  great  cement  of  the  Union,  and 
without  which  it  would  have  no  innate  permanent  principle 
of  ooiiesion. 

This  classof  foreign  malocmtents  would,  however,  be  oompara- 
-tively  harmless,  were  it  not  by  a  natural  affinity  associated  with 
amuoh  larger  portion  of  native-born  citizens,  who  constitute  one 
of  the  great  Northern  political  parties  into  which  this  country 
hw  been  divided  ever  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
We  allude  to  v^at  was  onoe  called  the  Federal  Party,  but  which 
having  lost  its  character  under  that  name  by  siding  with  the 
enemy  during  the  late  war,  resorted  to  the  common  subter- 
fuge of  all  rogues,  by  adopting  an  alias  to  escape  justioe,  and 
oommit  new  offences  with  impunity.  It  is  now  called  by 
oeortesy  the  Whig  Party,  tbou^  in  its  principles  as  well  as 
liraotice  it  is  identified  with  ihe  Tory  Party  in  England,  and 
■tjmpathisM  with  it  in  «very  omo  where  the  two  governmButa 
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ootne  in  competition,  as  is  fally  illostrated  la  our  domestic 
Iiiatory  during  the  last  war,  and  in  the  coarse  o(  the  late  Whig 
'administration  in  all  its  negotiatioba  with  England.  Ita  prio- 
oiples  are,  in  fact,  almost  identified  with  those  of  its  allies  in 
that  country ;  for  although  it  calls  itself  Republican,  its  uniform 
policy  has  been  to  e^imilate  the  government  of  this  oountry, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  that  of  England,  and  under  the  mask  of 
free  institutions  insinuate  into  our  system  all  the  abuses  of  a 
corrupt,  superannnated,  hypooritioal,  and  practically  despotic 
government.  The  same  jealousy  of  the  people,  the  same  real 
or  pretended  apprehensions  of  their  inoapaoity  for  self-govern- 
ment, and  the  same  contempt  of  popular  feeling,  is  common 
to  both ;  and  except  that  one  comes  out  boldly  and  openly  de- 
clares its  principles,  while  the  other  sneaks  forth  uiider  the  maak- 
of  Republicanism,  there  is  no  radical  difference  between  them. 
Both  equally  affect  aristocracy,  and  aspire  to  the  ezolusive 
privilege  ofdespising  and  governing  the  people;  both  are  equally 
opposed  to  all  extension  of  their  rights  ;  and  both  would, 
if  they  oould,  deprive  them  of  those  they  now  enjoy. 

The  so-called  Whigs  of  the  United  States,  and  the  class  of 
foreigners  to  which  we  have  jnst  referred,  have  always  been  in 
close  alliance  and  oo-operation,  and  are  now  brought  still  clo- 
ser by  the  common  bond  of  abolition.  In  every  election  their 
influence  and  exertions  have  uniformly  beea  thrown  into  the 
scale  of  the  Whig  paity^  and  in  every  dispute  or  collision  with 
England ,  they  have  as  invariably  united  in  supporting  the  cause 
and  pretensions  of  that  power.  For  the  truth  of  this,  we  ap- 
peal to  the  history  of  the  past,  and  the  aspeot  of  the  present ; 
and  if  the  future  does  not  sustain  our  assertions,  we  resign 
all  pretensions  to  prophecy. 

Thus  it  has  happened  that  those  prodnotioos  of  the  British 
press  which  beat  administered  to  the  feelings  and  interests  of 
that  government,  by  undermining  Demooratio  principles,  and 
oalomniating,  caricaturing,  or  misrepresenting  the  people,  hare 
almost  always  been  selected  for  republication  in  the  United 
States  by  biMiksellers  who  understand  their  business,  in  pre- 
fierenoe  to  all  others.  If  an  Englishman  or  English  woman 
puts  forth  a  Book  of  Travels  in  the  United  States,  like  that  of 
Basil  Hall,  Mrs.  Trollope,  or  Diokens,  containing  little  else 
than  the  distillations  of  prejudice  and  ignoranee,  and  filled 
with  distortions  of  our  manners,  habits,  and  social  stote,  onr 
literary  caterers  absolutely  wrangle  for  the  exclusive  honor  or 
profit  of  the  republication,  because  experience  has  taught 
them  there  is  a  great  party  m  this  country  whose  palate  is 
peouliarly  susoaptible  to  such  high-seasoned  dbhes.     They 
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know  that  to  ridicule  or  caricature  Democracy,  and  to  dis- 
tort or  miarepreseut  the  effects  of  free  iostitntions  on  the  char- 
acter  of  the  people,  is  the  best  recommend  ation  to  thn  patron- 
age of  these  two  classes;  and,  as  if  to  gratify  this  appetite  for 
imported  delicacies,  Congress  has  uniformly  deolined  to  enact 
an  International  Copyright  Law,  thus  indirectly  niding  the 
publication  and  circulation  of  these  libels,  or  caricatures,  by 
enabling  ttieir  venders  to  undersell  all  native  productions,  and 
overcome  ail  competition. 

Thus  the  London  Quarterly  Review,  and  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine, the  two  British  Periodicals  distinguished  above  all 
others  for  the  bitterness  of  their  hostility  to  republican  prin- 
ciples, as  well  as  republican  character,  appear  as  regnlarly  and 
almost  as  soon  in  the  United  States  as  at  home.  They  are,  we 
are  informed,  supported  by  a  list  of  subscribers  more  numer- 
ous,  and,  as  far  as  fortune  and  social  position  goes,  more  re- 
speotabie  than  the  patrons  of  any  of  our  own  Magazines  or 
Reviews,  with  one  exception,  and  that  one  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  selections  from  foreign  publications.  Nay,  it  is  now 
publicly  known  that  an  American  writer  has  condescended  to 
become  a  regular  coadjutor  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  the  peri- 
odioBl'of  all  others  most  anti- American,  and  most  offensive 
to  an  American  citizen  who  has  any  feeling  for  the  honor  of 
his  country,  or  who  nourishes  the  slightest  sympathy  for  the 
character  of  his  countrymen.  In  addition  to  all  this,  we 
are  assured  that  this  publication  has  many  patrons  in  the 
slaveholding  States.  It  is  for  these  and  other  reasons 
we  have  thought  proper  to  offer  the  preceding  remarks, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  select  for  a  cursory  examination  the 
leading  article  in  the  January  number  of  that  Magazine,  en- 
titled "  Slavery  and  the  Slave  Power  in  the  United  Stat«s." 
In  so  doing,  onr  object  is  not  to  discuss  the  subject  of  slavery 
in  a  religious  or  moral. point  of  view,  for  this  would  require  a 
volume,  but  to  repel  the  unjust  charges  brought  against  our 
fellow-citizens,  and  to  point  out  the  obvious  and  palpable  ob- 
jects of  the  writer,  so  dexterously  disguised  under  the  mask  of 
sympathy  for  the  descendants  of  the  African  race  in  the  United 
States.  We  say  the  United  States,  because  all  European 
sympathy  for  human  wrong  and  oppression,  real  or  imaginary, 
is  exclusively  confined  to  that  quarter  ;  or  if  extended  beyond, 
it  is  only  to  those  regions  most  productive  of  sngar,  and  which 
therefore  come  in  competition  with  the  interests  of  the  British 
East  India  Company,  which  is  very  anxious  to  obtain  the 
monopoly  of  that  article  as  well  as  of  opium. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  all  who  have  watohed  the  origin  and 
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progTMS  of  this  newly  awakened  sympathy  for  the  wrongs 
of  Africa,  that  its  growth  is  precisely  graduated  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Uaited  states,  in  territory,  population,  power, 
wealth,  and  oorometoa.  Every  accession  of  territory,  everj 
extension  of  commerce,  every  increase  in  numbers,  and  most 
especially,  every  new  census  exhibiting  such  alarming  symp< 
toms  of  progress,  awakens  new  paroxysms  of  philanthropy 
in  the  bosom  of  Europe,  and  throws  the  pious  old  ladies 
of  England,  whose  t'Onants  are,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
English  travellers,  in  no  respect  as  comfortable  and  happy  as 
thn  American  slave,  into  hysterics.  These  ominous  indications 
of  a  future  greatness,  arising  from  causes  beyond  the  control 
of  the  combined  world,  and  whioh  point  with  the  fmger  of  un- 
erring truth  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  that  despotism  whioh 
Europe  has  so  long  inflicted  on  the  rest  of  maukind,  are  signi- 
ficant premonitions,  and  necessarily  awaken  the  statesmen  of 
that  diminutive  quarter,  which  has  hitherto  aspired  to  the 
empire  of  the  world,  to  the  necessity,  if  possible,  of  counter- 
aotiog  this  awful  and  fast  approaching  destiny.  Hence  these 
periodical  paroxysms  of  philanthropy,  these  outbreaks  of  pre- 
tended sympathy  for  slaves,  which  are,  in  fact,  nothing  more 
than  significant  indications  of  their  apprehensions  of  the  con- 
seqaenoes  ultimately  to  result  from  the  growth  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  irresistible  energies  of  freemen. 

If  we  had  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that  this  zeal  on 
the  part  of  England  for'the  freedom  of  the  African  race  ema- 
nated from  a  pure  impulse  of  philanthropy,  it  would  be  entitled 
to  our  respect,  however  it  might  mortify  our  pride  or  wound 
oar  better  feelings.  But  it  is  too  palpably  evident  that  this  is 
not  the  case.  It  is  a  POLITICAL  feeling,  not  a  genuine  senti- 
ment of  humanity,  that  infuses  such  warmth  and  vigor  into 
these  reiterated  and  persevering  attempts  against  the  peaoe 
and  union  of  the  United  States,  under  the  hypocritical  pre- 
tence of  a  deep  interest  in  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the 
human  race.  There  is  an  irreconcilable  inconsistency  in  the 
course  pursued  by  American  and  European  abolitionists,  which 
convicts  them  of  rank  hopocrisy.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
Whig  party  in  the  United  States,  which  is  in  some  measure — 
at  least  in  the  ^orth-^-identihed  with  the  abolitionists  of  the 
New  and  the  Old  World,  and  which  for  four  years  past  has 
been  the  cat's-paw  of  thefiritish  abolitionpolicy;  which  pro- 
fesses the  greatest  abhorrence  of  slavery,  and  the  greatest  devo- 
tion to  the  "  Higher  Law"  of  philanthropy,  is  beyond  all  com- 
parison the  least  favorable  to  the  progress  of  those  great  prin- 
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ciples  which  lay  at  the  root  of  our  free  institutions,  so  far  as 
respects  the  rights  of  our  white  citizens. 

It  is  the  same  in  Europe.  Every  American  travelling 
abroad  must  have  noticed  that  this  species  of  ebony  philan- 
thropy becomes  more  and  more  exasperated  as  yon  ascend  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  and  mix  with  those 
who  are  the  oppressors  of  their  own  race.  If  you  seek  for  the 
most  rampant  abolitionists,  you  will  invariably  find  them 
among  the  most  stannch  supporters  of  the  despotism  of  mon- 
archy and  aristocracy.  Those  who  are  most  insensible  to  the 
misery  and  degradation  of  b  great  portion  of  their  own  race 
and  color,  and  who  most  pertinaciously  resist  all  attempts  to 
alleviate  it  effectually  by  breakiogdown  that  complicated  sys- 
tem of  monopoly  by  which  it  has  been  produced,  are  the  most 
loud  io  their  denunciations  of  African  slavery,  and  the  most 
persevering  in  their  crusade  against  the  peace  and  union  of 
twenty  millions  of  free  penple. 

The  late  address  of  the  ladies  of  England  to  those  of  the 
United  States,  inviting  them  to  become  accomplices  in  this 
conspiracy  to  create  a  servile  war,  which  must  end  in  the  ex- 
termination of  one  or  other  of  the  races,  emanated  from  Staf- 
ford House,  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  mansions  in  England. 
The  Duke  of  Sutherland,  the  husband  of  the  Lady-Presidentess 
of  the  meeting,  is  the  richest  of  the  most  wealthy  body  of  men 
in  the  world.  His  landed  property  constitutes  a  principality, 
and  his  tenants  are  numbered  by  thousands.  His  revenues 
we  have,  if  not  mistaken,  seen  estimated  at  upwards  of  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  storling,  and  we  have  also  lately 
seen  it  pompously  announced  that  he  had  appropriated  sixty 
thousand  acres  of  his  land  to  the  formation  of  a  park  for  red 
deer.  We  presume  this  must  have  been  done  by  displacing 
the  two-legged  to  mivke  room  for  the  four-legged  animals. 
Now,  if  Her  Grace's  sympathies  had  led  her  to  persuading 
His  Grace  to  pay  the  same  attention  to  his  tenants  that 
he  did  to  his  red  deer,  by  appropriating  fats  land  to  their 
support,  it  might  have  afforded  a  salutary  and  comforta- 
ble outlet  to  this  spontaneons  combustion  of  acute  philan- 
thropy, and,  perhaps,  proved  as  advantageous  to  the  general 
interests  of  humanity.  And  if  Her  Grace  could  furthermore 
persuade  His  Graco  to  appropriate  a  few  thousands  of  his  im- 
mense income,  and  join  with  it  a  few  thousands  of  her  im- 
mense jointure,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  freedom  of 
a  good  number  of  our  African  slaves  annually,  and  transport- 
ing them  to  Africa,  there  to  enter  on  the  inheritance  of  their 
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£]re&there,  to  wit,  pBganiBm  bondage'*  and  barbarism  ;  or, 
best  of  all,  plaot  tbem  down  on  tbe  domains  of  the  red  deer— 
if  Her  Grace  would  do  Uiis,  without  doubt  the  women  of  the 
United  States  would  cordially  oo-(^rate  in  her  benevolent 
ioteotioDs.  We  hope  we  are  not  incurring  the  penalties 
of  scfflM-Miflg-,  or  forfeitiag  our  reputation  for  courtesy  to 
the  sex,  by  tJius  presuming  to  offer  these  suggestions  to 
Her  G-raoe.  When,  howeveri  ladies  step  out  of  their  proper 
sphere  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  concerns  of  a  distant 
quarter  of  the  globe,  they  must  expect  to  be  treated  as  inter- 
lopers. But  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  intrude  on  Her 
Crraoe's  domesUo  policy,  and  only  hope  that  in  future  she  will 
tabe  example  from  our  forbearance. 

There  is  not  a  crowned  head  in  Europe,  from  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  dcwTi  to  the  King  of  Naples,  who  does  not,  while 
pinioning  his  subjects,  or  those  who  are  elsewhere  struggling 
against  oppression,  to  the  earth  with  the  bayonet,  mourn  over 
the  destinies  of  the  African  race.  The  new  Emperor  of  France, 
the  stripling  despot  of  Germany,  who,  not  content  with  the  cen- 
■  sorship  of  modern  literature,  has  assumed  the  supervision  of 
the  ancient  classics,  and  every  other  oppressor  of  his  own  race, 
are  all,  without  exception,  ^rnost  zealous  abolitionists.  Nay, 
we  have  heard  it  whispered  that  tije  Grand  Signior — who,  like 
King  Q,uaggo,  is  a  protege  of  England — is  determined  there 
shall  be  no  black  slaves  in  his  dominions,  and  that  in  future 
the  slave  trade  shall  be  confined  to  the  white  inhabitants  of 
Georgia  and  Ciroassia.  "We  have  seen  it  stated  that  the  line 
of  British  steamers  oa  the  Black  Sea  derives  no  inconsiderable 
profit  from  transporting  this  species  of  live  stock  to  Constanti- 
nople. It  is  said  this  conversion  of  the  representative  of  the 
prophet  has  been  accomplished,  not  by  the  missionaries,  but 
by  the  zealous,  unremitting  efforts  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  the 
British  Minister  to  the  Sublime  Forte,  and  special  protector  of 
the  Turkish  empire. t  The  protectress  of  King  Q,uaggo,  Lord  of 
the  Mosquitoes,  and  the  negroes  of  Caflfraria — against  whom 
she  is  carrying  on  a  war  of  extermination — and  whose  subjects 
in  England  ate  one-sixth  of  them  on  the  parish,  while  those 
of  Ireland  are  running  away  by  millions  to  this  miserable 
reprobate  country,  laboring  under  the  curse  of  slavery,  is  also 
foremost  among  ^e  friends  of  human  rights,  if  wc  may  judge 
from  the  course  pursued  by  the  government  whose  policy 
she   is  supposed   to  direct.      It  is,  it  seems,   her  sovereign 

■  Hanoo  Puk  nva  UvM-tiiicfiu  c^tke  AlHeiiu  ue  bendtai?  bonilww. 
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pleasure  that  all  the  Africaa  slavas  in  the  Uaited  States 
shall  not  oaly  be  forthwith  freed  from  bondage,  bnt  admitted 
to  all  the  rights  of  citizens  aa  well  as  to  aooial  equality,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  is  also  her  sovereign  will  and  pleasure  that 
some  oineteen-twentieths  of  her  subjects  shall  be  denied  all 
these  privileges.  Thus  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  the  ene- 
mies of  liberty  in  Europe  are  the  roost  devoted  friends  to  the 
doctrine  of  universal  emancipation  in  America,  or  rather  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  experimenting  on  the  credulity  of 
the  world  by  affecting  the  most  ardent  devotion  to  the  rights 
of  African  Pagans,  while  pertinaoiously  withholding  its  rights 
from  Christian  Europe,  and  endeavoring  to  quiet  their  con- 
Boienoes  for  the  oppression  of  one  raoe,  by  orosading  in 
behalf  of  another  in  the  distant  regions  of  the  earth.  This 
is,  undoubtedly,  a  common  mode  of  squaring  aocounta,  and 
cannot  claim  the  merit  of  originality.  It  irresistibly  oalls  to 
mind  the  ancient  custom  of  atoning  for  oar  sins  by  uie  saori- 
fioe  of  a  Iamb. 

Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  a  most  extraordinary  unanimitr 
in  the  efforts  of  this  new  holy  alliance,  which  is  suoh  a  staanco 
advocate  of  the  freedom  and  equality  of  the  entire  human  raoe. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  worth  while  to  inquire  what  has  pro- 
duced this  wonderful  unity  of  action  among  those  who  never 
agreed  before.  Church  and  king,  nobles  and  bishops,  oonser- 
vatives  and  radicals,  rival  ministers  and  rival  politiciana ; 
priests,  lawyers,  physicians,  and  philanthropists  by  profession  ; 
travellers,  political  economists,  old  women  and  fugitives  from 
justice,  unite  in  becoming  our  inatmotors  in  the  duties  we  owe 
to  ourselves  and  others  ;  and  there  is  probably  not  one  of  the 
hundred  thousand  wandering  wretches  who,  according  to 
British  authority,  rise  every  morning  in  the  most  moral,  ortho- 
dox, and  immaculate  bity  of  London,  without  knowing  where 
or  how  they  may  get  a  crust  of  bread  to  eat,  who  does  not  throw 
ap  his  hands  and  eyes  and  thank  heaven — if  he  has  ever  heard 
ofsuohaplace — for  having  made  him  a  freeborn  Briton  in- 
stead of  an  African  slave  in  the  United  States.  But  it  has 
been  often  said  that  republics  are  prone  to  the  sin  of  ingrati* 
tude,  and  no  one  in  the  Uaited  States  seems  to  thank  them  bnt 
the  disciples  of  the  Higher  Law,  and  the  monomaniatra  of  abo- 
lition. But  let  us  proceed  to  develop  the  mysteries  of  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Yienna,  and  St.  Petersburg. 

It  is  every  day  becoming  more  evident  to  all  those  to  whom 
history  has  disclosed  the  rise  and  fall,  not  only  of  States  and 
Empires,  but  of  entire  seotious  of  the  globe,  that  the  discovery 
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of  America  ib  destined  to  produce  a  revolutioa  more  extenaive 
in  its  ultimate  consequeBOes  than  perhaps  any  that  has  aver 
taken  place  on  the  face  of  earth.  The  moment  in  which  Co- 
lumbus first  caught  sight  of  the  shores  of  the  New  World  was 
fraught  with  results  only  less  important  than  that  of  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  What  these  are  ie  already 
apparent ;  what  they  vriW  be  is  scaroely  less  certain.  The 
most  obvious  are  the  downfall  of  European  ascendency,  a  great 
change  in  the  course  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  as  well  as 
the  relations  of  the  four  quarters  of  which  it  is  composed,  and 
we  hope  and  believe  an  equal  change  in  the  condition  of  man- 
kind. But  we  have  not  room  to  follow  out  the  great  train  of 
oonsequenoes  that  presents  itself  full  before  us,  and  must 
leave  it  to  some  other  opportunity,  or  to  some  one  more  capa- 
ble of  expanding  this  glorious  and  inspiring  subjeot. 

Independently  of  all  other  influences  which  the  United  States 
exercise  over  the  destinies  of  the  world,  most  espeoially 
Europe,  their  political  principles,  their  political  maxims,  their 
aoaial  institutions,  are  all  in  confliot  with  those  of  the  govern- 
ments in  that  quarter.  In  addition  to  this,  their  unparalleled 
growth  and  prosperity,  and  the  vast,  unoircamscribed  sphere 
they  present  for  the  exerciae  of  those  qualities  which  give  to  one 
nation  the  superiority  over  others,  and  which  form  the  leading 
characteristtos  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  are  every  day 
more  intensely  attracting  the  attention  of  the  statesmen  of 
England  and  France  especially,  the  only  two  nations  whioh 
aspire  to  dominion  and  influence  in  the  New  World.  That 
world  now  exhibits  unmistakable  indications  of  being  destined 
at  no  distant  period  to  become  the  instrument  of  great  chaises, 
not  only  in  the  political  but  social  relations  of  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe,  and  most  especially  menaces  that  ascendency 
whioh  Europe  has  long  usurped  over  the  rest  of  maukind. 
Decked  in  the  spoils  of  Asia,  Africa  and  America,  thatdiminu- 
tivo  portion  of  the  earth  has  shown  forth  in  more  than  oriental 
splendor  and  luxury  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  human 
race,  aspired  to  give  laws  to  the  world,  and  asserted  its  in- 
alienable right  to  domineer  over  the  rest  of  the  universe.  Bat 
a  rival  is  now  seen  looming  in  the  West,  and  shadowing  forth 
the  approaching  downfall  of  that  vast  system  of  despotism  so 
long  inSicted  on  the  ocean  and  the  land.  It  is  time — and  the 
time  is  coming — that  the  world  ehoald  be  freed  from  its  politi- 
oal  and  commercial  chains,  and  cease  to  receive  its  laws  from 
those  who  have  made  them  only  the  instrnments  of  plundering 
and  oppressing  nations  too  weak  to  resist. 
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There  is  another  powerful  oaose  operating  with  great  foroe 
OD  the  leading  powers  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Russia. 
Large  nambera  of  their  most  useful  and  iodustrious  sub- 
jects are  daily  emigrating  by  thousands,  hundreds  of  thon- 
saude,  to  the  United  States.  Kot  only  the  physical  strength, 
but  the  enterprise,  intellect,  and  soienoe  of  the  Old  World,  are 
flooking  to  the  New,  where  they  find  a  field  and  a  reward  for 
their  exertions.  A.  perpetual  onrrent  of  human  beings  is  flow- 
ing, like  the  G-ulf  Stream,  in  one  direotion,  never  to  know  a 
change  until  the  great  vacuum  is  filled  and  a  reaction  com- 
mences. This  has  produced  such  close  and  intimate  relations 
between  Europe  and  the  United  States,  that  the  most  ignorant 
classes  in  the  former  are  now  becoming  aware,  by  corres- 
pondence with  their  connections  in  the  latter,  of  the  certain 
prospect  of  freedom  and  independence  that  awaits  them  here. 
The  attraction  is  daily  becoming  more  irresistible,  and  not  the 
songs  of  the  Sirens  on  the  sunny  shores  of  Italy  were  half  so 
alluring  as  the  voice  of  liberty,  with  the  Cornucopia  in  her 
hand,  beckoning  the  disinherited  children  of  Europe  to  come 
and  nestle  in  her  capacious  bosom.  The  strength  of  her  loinK 
is  departing  from  her. 

Henee  it  has  become  necessary  to  stop  this  vein  which  is 
draining  Europe  of  her  best  blood,  the  blood  which  nourishes 
her  strength  end  constitutes  the  sonree  of  her  power.  It  is 
now  a  leading  object  of  the  statesmen  of  that  quarter  to 
weaken  the  influence  of  this  potent  Republic  on  the  common- 
alty of  Europe  by  every  means,  honorable  and  dishonorable. 
For  this  purpose  they  have  fastened  their  fangs  on  the  weak  part 
of  this  oonfederation,  and  are  now  attempting  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
seotional  jealousies  and  antipathies  in  the  bosom  of  our  coontry, 
which,  if  any  new  fuel  is  administered  to  their  fires,  will  ulti- 
mately sever  this  Union,  and  forever  deliver  them  from  all  appre- 
hension of  its  future  infiuence  and  power.  It  is  necessary  to  in- 
fuse into  the  hearts  of  these  poor  people  a  holy  horror  not  of 
European,  but  African  slavery  ;  to  exhibit  false  and  exagge- 
rated pictures,  either  the  product  of  imagination,  or  malignant 
prejudice,  or  unscrupulous  fanaticism ;  to  represejit  the 
ooantry  as  a  den  of  oppression  and  cruelty,  and  the  people  on 
(me  hand  as  most  abject  slaves,  on  the  other  unfeeling  tyrants, 
divested  of  every  attribute  of  humanity.  It  is  by  means  so 
consonant  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  and  the  injunctions 
of  its  divine  author,  they  are  striving  to  induce  their  deserted 
offspring  to  stay  at  home,  like  the  children  of  Saturn,  only  to 
be    devoured.     With    a    humanity   beootning  the  peculiar 
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ofaampions  of  aniversal  {^Uantlimpy,  they  are  ueing  their  acts 
aad  devices  to  deter  their  fellow-oreatuTes  from  eeekiDg  refuge 
from  hopeleea  poverty  and  hereditary  bondage,  in  a  conntry 
yrhflre,  without  robbing  their  neighbor!),  or  wading  in  the  blood 
of  their  fellow  oreatnres,  they  can  step  at  onoe  iato  the  enjoy- 
roeot  of  independence,  and  attain  the  possession  of  oomfort  and 
oompetenoy.  Bat  it  ia  high  time  to  turn  oar  attention  to  the 
article  which  has  given  occasion  to  these  preHminary  re- 
marks. 

The  objects  of  this  crusade  against  the  United  States  are 
distinctly  indicated  in  the  introdnctory  remarks,  which  we 
[M^same  are  intended  as  an  apology  for  this  demonstration 
of  hostility— this  somewhat  impertinent  "intervention"  in 
the  domestic  aflairs  and  social  institntions  of  a  distent 
country.     The  apoli^y  is  somewhat  lame ;  bat  let  it  pass. 

"Bat,"  says  the  writer,  "there  is  danger,  as  things  are 
now  turning,  that  the  sympathies  of  the  British  people  with 
their  transatlanttc  connections  may  lead  them  to  an  incorrect 
estimate  of  the  valne  of  American  institutions,  and  thus  to  an 
imitation  of  that  which  is  really  faulty.  It  ia  of  the  Brst  im- 
portance, therefore,  to  us,  that  our  people  generally  should  be 
familiar  with  the  trne  nature  and  social  workings  especially 
of  political  institntions  in  the  United  States.  Such  knowl- 
edge will  not  only  enable  us  to  plant  our  feet  more  safely,  but 
we  are  satisfied  will  make  us  all  desire  to  plant  them  wisely, 
in  making  those  oonstituttonal  approximations  whinh  are  sore 
to  come."  The  objeots  of  the  writer  are,  therefore,  as  before 
stated,  entirely  political,  and  sympathy  for  the  African  race  is 
only  Kssamed  as  a  convenient  mask  for  apprehensions  of  the 
infltience  of  American  iostitutions  and  American  eicample. 

At  the  very  outset  we  are  apprised  of  the  nature  of  this 
article,  and  the  authorities  on  which  the  author  relies  in  the 
picture  he  has  presented,  by  the  following  extract :  "  Indeed, 
the  almost  universal  oironlation  of  the  admirable  work  of  Mrs, 
Beeoher  Stowe,  and  of  its  less  attractive  follower,  '  The  White 
Slave,'  renders  the  former  in  a  great  measare  unnecessary  ; 
thongh  even  the  touching  pictures  of  these  books  will  derive 
new  weight  when  corroborated  by  independent  testimony."  It 
t^ns  appears  that  this  wholesale  attack  on  the  institntioDs  and 
character  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  in  a  great 
ineBBure  founded  on  a  romance,  having  not  the  slightest  pre- 
tensions to  truth,  and  no  aathortty  whatever  to  sustain  it,  back- 
ed by  the  statements  of  an  anonymons  author  who  has  not  v^- 
tnred  to  give  them  the  sanction  of  bis  name. 
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And  here  we  will  take  oooasion  to  observe  tJiat  the  aaptiral- 
leled  popularity  of  "  Uaole  Tom's  Cabin"  in  the  United  States, 
aad  most  especially  in  Europe,  where  Amerioaa  literature  ia 
systematioallyuttdervalued,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
simple  fact  that  it  was  susceptible  of  being  made  a  toot  of 
abolition  in  one  quarter,  and  in  the  other  a  political  instrument 
for  nndermining  the  induenoe  of  republican  institutions.  -  It 
is  impossible  far  any  one  who  reads  that  romauoe  to  acoonnt 
for  its  extraordinary  sale  in  the  United  States,  which,  however, 
without  doubt,  is  greatly  exaggerated — and  the  still  more  ez> 
traordinary  patronage  it  has  received  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
England  must  especially,  on  the  basis  of  uie  mere  literary 
merits  of  the  book,  which  in  a  great  measure  consist  in  adroit 
appeajs  to  the  feelings,  interests  and  sympathies  of  both  these 
parties,  and  their  capacity  to  administer  to  the  attainment  of 
their  objects.  Had  the  inhabitants  of  Unole  Tom's  Cabin 
been  white  slaves  from  (reorgia  or  Circassia,  the  miserable  in- 
strnmeots  of  Turkish  seusuality,  or  the  victims  of  Turkidi 
oppression ;  or  had  the  work  consisted  of  pictures  of  petty 
tyranny  and  sooial  degradation  everywhere  presented  iu 
Uie  condition  of  the  English  mauofaoturiog  establishments, 
among  the  starving  Irish,  and.  in  fact  throughout  all  Europe,, 
it  would,  if  published  at  all,  have  passed  quietly  along  in  the 
great  caravan  of  literary  productions  we  every  day  see  on  its 
way  to  oblivion.  But  it  was  calculated  to  throw  new  obloquy 
on  tJie  institutions  and  character  of  the  great  Republic,  which 
is  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  formidable,  not  only  to 
the  fabric  of  European  despotism,  but  of  European  power. 
Accordingly  we  are  told  it  has  been  translated  into  almost 
every  European  language  ;  aided  ia  its  circulation  by  all  the 
power  and  influence  of  despotism  and  aristocracy  ;  embellished 
with  splendid  engravings,  in  which  the  artists  have  vied  with 
each  other  in  exaggerating  the  exaggerated  horrors  of  the 
original  picture  ;  lauded  to  the  skies  by  critics  who  never 
before  condescended  to  mete  out  the  smallest  modicum  of  praise 
to  American  litorature;  and  crowned  with  greater  honors  than 
were  ever  before  paid  to  the  brightest  productions  of  human 
intellect.  This  has  most  especially  been  the  case  in  England 
and  Pranoe,  whose  ministers,  both  at  home  and  in  the  United 
States,  are  at  the  same  time  professing  the  most  cordial  feel- 
ings and  the  deepest  interest  in  their  present  as  well  aa  future 
prosperity.  They  tickle  the  Executive  at  Washington  in  their 
presentation  addresses,  while  every  where  else  they  are  using 
every  efibtt  and  resorting  to  the  fictions  of  a  female  romsooer 
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for  materials  tn  aid  in  UDderminingoarpro^perity  aDi]deatroy> 
iog  oar  domestic  peace,  by  arraying  one  portion  of  the  UniDU 
ia  bitter  opposition  to  another,  and  marshalling  the  entire  civi)> 
ized  world  in  a  crusade  against  the  only  Republic  now  existing 

'on  the  face  of  the  earth,*  by  identifying  the  freedom  of  one 
raoe  with  the  bondage  of  another,  as  if  they  were  one  and  in- 

. divisible,  and  falsifying  or  exaggerating  its  consequences. 

The  author  of  the  article  on  which  we  are  animadverting, 
after  the  preliminary  observations  we  have  noticed,  commences 
his  attaek  by  a  geographical  or  geological  sketch  of  the  South- 
ern States,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Great  Creator  of  the 
Universe  has  so  constituted  a  portion  of  the  earth  in  that  quar- 
ter,  that  it  can  only  be  made  productive  by  being  divided  into 
large  plantations  and  cultivated  by  slaves.  He  quotes  Mr. 
Webster's  declaration  expressing  his  conviction  "  that  Californin 
and  New  Mexico  were  unsuited  to  the  ooodltion  of  slavery," 
and  that  "  he  would  not  take  the  trouble  uselessly  to  re-amrm 
an  ordinance  of  nature,  nor  to  re-enact  the  will  of  God," 
which,  though  he  admits  it  to  be  "  not  without  a  nhow  of 
broad  natural  reason,"  he  affirms  is  not  sanctioned  by  ao- 
tnal  experience. 

Now,  though  we  believe  Mr.  Webster  to  have  been  one  of  that 
class  of  great  men  to  whom  may  be  justly  applied  the  words  of 
Taoitus,  in  speaking  of  the  Emperor  Galba,  "  In  the  opinion 
of  all  men  he  would  have  been  considered  capable  of  govern- 
ing had  he  never  governed,"  still  we  do  not  hold  him  in 
saoh  slight  estimation  as  not  to  place  his  opinion  on  this 
subject  high  above  that  of  the  anonymous  writer  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine;  and  shall,  therefore,  rest  our  con- 
olusioDS  on  that  basis.  If,  then,  there  are  various  portions 
of  the  earth  un&tted  by  nature — in  other  words,  by  the 
decree  of  die  great  Creator  for  slave  labor,  there  are  others 
peculiarly,  If  not  exclusively,  adapted  to  that  species  of  culti- 
vation. It  necessarily  follows,  as  a  legitimate  conclusion,  that 
there  are  large  portions  of  the  earth,  which,  owing  to  their 
geological  formation,  climate,  and  other  circumstances,  would 
remain  for  ever  barren  and  desolate  without  the  application  of 
this  species  of  labor.  The  entire  subject  of  slavery,  then,  re- 
solves itself  int^  a  qnestion  of  human  happiness,  which'  may 

■  be  thus  pat :  whether  the  general  welfare  of  mankind  wonld 
be  best  attained  by  abolishing  the  system  of  slavery  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  leaving  a  large  portion  of  the  earth  as  it  came 
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from  the  hand  of  natare,  or  by  obeying  the  great  oomniHad  to 
"  go  forth,  inoreaae  and  iTiuUiply,  and  make  the  earth  fruitful." 
This,  after  all,  is  the  great  practical  question,  which,  hov- 
ever,  oaa  only  be  decided  by  Him  who  knows  all  things, 
can  do  all  things,  who  has  permitted  slavery  to  exist  in  the 
Old  World  from  a  period  far  beyond  tradition  or  history,  and  to 
be  transferred  to  the  New.  We  have  neither  the  space,  nor  per- 
haps the  ability,  to  discuss  this  question  as  it  ought  to  be  dis- 
cussed, andvmust  content  ourselves  with  having  merely  pres- 
ented it  to  our  readers. 

The  writer  next  indulges  himself  in  certain  bitter  deaao- 
oiations  of  the  govBrnmeat  and  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  score  of  the  inconsi^tenoy  of  ATrioan  slavery  with  the 
principles  asserted  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  if  they' 
were  the  only  people  in  the  world  ever  guilty  of  such  a  nefarious 
crime,  and  that  this  was  the  first  example  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  where  a  change  in  the  condition  of  things  produced 
a  departure  from  a  strict  observance  of  great  general  principles. ' 
So  far  from  this,  we  will  venture  to  assert,  and  challenge  deDiai, 
that  there  never  existed  a  government  that  acted  uniformly  on 
ito  own  declarations,  or  its  own  general  principles.  It  is  the 
-same  with  individuals,  who  from  necessity  are  perpetually  obli- 
ged to  depart  from  the  rules  they  have  prescribed  to  them- 
selves for  their  general  conduct,  frum  a  conviction  that  to  aban- 
don would  bo  less  injurious  to  their  own  welfare  or  that  of 
others,  than  to  obstinately  adhere  to  them.  Wo  shall  nothere 
inquire  whether,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  such  &  course  may 
be  justifiable  or  not.  We  only  mean  to  say  that  it  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  universal  praotioe 
of  nations,  and  that  it  is  not  just  to  single  out  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  peculiar  objects  of  obloquy  for  doing 
what  all  mankind  have  done,  are  doing,  and  will  do  again, 
until  they  become  as  perfect  as  the  British  philanthropists. 
Though  they  do  challenge  somo  degree  of  superiority,  they 
don't  pretend  to  perfection,  nor  should  they  be  judged  by  a 
standard  to  which  their  fellow-mortals  havo  never  been  sub- 
jected since  the  fall  of  Adam.  All  we  shall  say  in  extenuatioa 
of  this  unpardonable  crime  is,  Ihat  at  the  period  in  which  this 
Declaration  came  forth,  Negroes  were  not  considered  as  men 
or  equals,  else  it  is  impossible  to  ooooeive  that  every  maritime 
nation  of  Europe,  having  possessions  applicable  to  slave  la- 
bor, would  have  been  constantly  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  as 
they  Botoriously  were.  That  the  slaves  of  the  United  States 
were  not  included  in  this  declaration  is  certain,  for  it  is  im- 
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possible  to  oonoeiTe  that  the  Soathem  delegates  who  gave  it 
their  sanotion  vonld  have  signed  an  instrument  which  vir- 
tnally  dirested  them  of  their  most  valuable  property.  The 
subsequent  debates  in  the  Contention,  by  which  the  CiuiGiita- 
tion  of  the  United  States  was  framed,  also  clearly  and  distinctly 
show  that  whatever  may  be  the  words  of  that  instmment,  it 
was  never  intended  by  the  delegates  who  signed  it,  to  leoog- 
nize  the  principle  of  equality  between  the  European  and 
African  races. 

The  space  allotted  to  this  article  will  not  admit  of  an  ex- 
Rmination  of  every  specifio  allegation  against  the  United 
States,  and  we  shall  therefore  only  select  those  which  are 
most  important  in  a  general  point  of  view.  Foremost  among 
these  is  a  harnih,  unmitigated  condemnation  of  a  nation  of 
twenty  millions  uf  Christian  poople,  first  for  having  permitted 
the  introdnotion  of  slavery,  and  secondly,  for  not  now  abolish- 
ing it  by  a  summary  process.  The  first  of  these  charges  in- 
volves  the  necessity  of  Inquiring  into  the  origin  of  slavery  in 
the  United  States. 

We  learn  from  the  History  of  Virginia,  by  Captain  John 
Smith,  the  founder— to  whom  Virginia  yet  owes  a  munument 
—that  the  first  introduction  of  African  slaves  into  that  col- 
ony, and  of  course  into  the  British  possessions  la  North  Ame* 
rica,  was  by  a  Dutch  vessel,  which  arrived  during  the  early 
infancy  of  the  settlement.*  For  a  considerable  period  afterwards 
there  are  no  accessiues  on  record,  nor  is  their  gradual  intro- 
duction mentioned  in  any  document  that  has  come  under  ear 
notice.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  did  increase,  not  only 
in  Virginia,  but  elsewhere  ;  their  importation  being,  from  tlie 
first,  sanctioned  by  the  government  of  the  mother  country.  The 
earliest  attempt,  we  believe,  ever  made  either  in  the  Old  or  New 
World  to  arrest  it,  was  by  protest  of  the  Colonial  Assembly  of 
South  Carolina.  This  was  followed  by  anaotoftheHouseofBar- 
gesses  of  Virginia  prohibiting  this  traffic  within  her  borders, 
to  which  the  King  of  England  refused  his  assent.  This  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  at  this  very  time,  and  for  years 
afterwards,  England  was  the  greatest  slave  trader  ia  the 
world,  or  that  the  world  had  ever  linown.  Let  us  hear  what 
one  of  her  historians  says  on  the  subject : 

"  As  an  inducement  that  might  prevail  on  Q.ueeu  Anne  to 
conclude  a  peace  which  Franoe  and  Spain  desired  with  eqoa) 
ardor,  FhiUp  the  Fifth  conveyed  to  G-reat  Britain  the  aisietUo 
or  contract  for  supplyiog  the  Spanish  Colonies  with  n^roes, 
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whioh  hftd  formerly  been  enjoyed  by  Franoe."*  This  oootraot 
was  for  80  many  Uiousand  oegroes  aaaaally,  at  a  stipulated 
prioe,  and  was  assigned  to  England  as  a  bribe  to  oonclada  a 
peace.  The  history  of  this  oontraot  is  too  long  for  insertion 
here,  and  we  reoommend  oar  readers  to  oonsult  the  historian 
just  qnotod. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  while  England  and  Prance  were  dis- 
pating  the  honor,  or'  rather  profit  of  supplying  the  Spanish 
colonies  with-  negro  slaves  imported  from  Africa,  the  Ameri- 
oan  Colonies  were  protesting  against  the  importation  of  slaves, 
and  the  King  of  England  vetoing  a  law  for  that  purpose.  Fur- 
therinore,  among  the  grievances  set  forth  in  the  origioal  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  as  prepared  and  presented  by  Mr. 
Jefierson,  was  the  King  of  England  "  prompting  the  negroes 
to  rise  in  arms  against  ns  ;  those  very  negroes  whom,  by  an  ia- 
haman  abuse  of  his  prerogative,  he  has  refused  tis  permission  to 
exclude  by  law."  Still  further,  two  years  after  Virginia  had 
declared  herself  independent,  and  while  the  Revolutionary 
struggle  was  at  its  height,  the  House  of  Burgesses  passed  a 
law  prohibiting  the  further  importation  of  slaves  into  that ' 
State.  We  have  not  had  time  nor  opportunity  to  consult  the 
early  records  of  other  slaveholding  States,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  any  of  Ihem  followed  the  example  of  South  Carolina 
and  Virginia.  Enough  has,  however,  been  adduced  to  show 
that  if  Uiey  had  done  so,  it  would  have  been  equally  nnavaiU 
able. 

The  Constitation  of  the  United  States  contains  a  provision 
that  the  importation  of  slaves  should  not  be  prohibited  until 
the  year  1808,  but  as  soon  as  that  period  arrived  it  was  so  pro- 
hibited, with  the  assent  of  the  slaveholding  States  ;t  and  this 
while  Franoe,  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  and  every  power  except 
Denmark,  having  possessions  either  in  the  West  Todies  or  in  South 
America,  carried  on  the  slave  trade  without  concealment  and 
witliout  shame.  It  was  oneofthe'ordinarybranohes  of  commerce, 
and  so  little  reprehensible  was  it  oonsidered,  that  even  the  imma- 
oulate  Puritans  of  New  England  engaged  in  it  without  any 
violation  of  those  scruples  which  have  since  been  so  power- 
fully awakened,  and  it  was  by  their  vessels  the  Southern 
States  were  supplied  with  slaves.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the 
United  Colonies  and  the  United  States  were  the  leaders  in 
every  step  towards  arresting  the  slave  trade,  as  well  as  the  in- 
troduction of  slaves  imported  within  their  limits. 

With  respect  to  the  uncultivated  lands  held  by  the  different 
•  BobertBon's  HitUrj  of  America.     Americui  EdiUcm.    Vol.  2,  Page  171. 
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States,  the  acqnisitioas  of  territory  made  since  the  RbtoId- 
tioD,  and  the  creation  of  new  States  from  them,  it  wonld  be  well 
for  suoh  writers  as  the  antbor  of  the  artiole  on  slavery,  to  con- 
sult the  history  of  the  country  with  a  little  more  care.  They 
will  there  learn  that  as  an  oifering  to  the  nnioa  of  the  States, 
and,  in  fact,  as  the  price  of  that  union  under  the  new  Con- 
stitution, Virginia  not  only  relinquished  her  exolusivo  title  to 
a  territory,  out  of  which  fire  great  States  have  arisen,  bnt 
assented  to,  nay,  proposed,  a  condition  that  slavery  should  be 
forever  excluded  from  them.  With  regard  to  Louisiana, 
Florida,  and  Texas,  they  were  ceded  to  the  TTnited  States  od 
the  express  condition,  and  under  a  solemn  guaranty  of  their 
religion,  their  rights,  and  their  property.  Among  this  property 
were  the  slaves,  which  had  been, previously  introduced  by  the 
French  and  Spaniards.  From  the  late  acquisitions  in  New 
Mexico  and  California,  slavery  has  been  either  expressly  or 
virtually  exolnded,  after  a  struggle  which  shook  the  Union  to 
its  centre. 

Let  us  now  see  what  England,  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and 
Portngal  have  done  in  the  mean  time.  England  has,  by  a 
gross  violation  of  the  long  recognized  rights  of  property,  and 
an  unwarrantable  exercise  of  power,  abolished  slavery  in  her 
West  India  Colonies  by  forcing  the  owners  to  accept  of  less 
than  two-thirds  of  their  value  in  payment.  France,  we  be- 
lieve, has  made  a  still  greater  stride  in  philanthropy  by  rob- 
bing the  planters  of  Martinique  and  0-audaloupe  of  their  slaves, 
with  a  still  less  equivalent.  By  these  philanthropio  measures 
they  have  mined  those  dependencies  they  were  bound  to  pro- 
tect ;  reduced  their  whi1«  inhabitants  to  poverty ;  exiled  a 
large  portion  from  their  homes ;  rendered  the  slaves  idle,  oor- 
rupt,  and  licentious,  thus  paving  the  way  for  the  utter  extinc- 
tion of  the  white  race,  and  the  return  of  those  fruitful  islands 
to  that  state  of  sterility  and  barbarism  in  which  they  were  found 
by  the  original  discoverers.  The  only  sacrifice  made  by  Eng- 
land in  this  oase  was  the  sura  of  twenty  millions  sterling,  that 
is  to  say,  an  increase  of  a  debt  which  will  never  be  paid  to 
that  amount.  This  is  her  greatest  triumph  of  philanthropy, 
and  it  is  on  this  ground,  we  presume,  sha  assumes  to  require 
of  the  United  States  the  sacrifice  of  at  least  a  thoosand  mil- 
lions of  property,  accompanied  by  that  of  the  Union  itself. 

Spain  has  made  or  been  forced  into  a  treaty  by  which  the 
slave-trade  is  prohibited,  but  which  is  every  day  violated,  and 
the  same  is  the  oase  with  Brazil.  Whether  slavery  exists  in 
Dutch  Cruiana  or  not  we  do  not  know,  nor  is  it  of  much  ooa- 
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seqaenoa.  Some  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago  the  TTnited  States 
concJnded  a  treaty  with  England,  by  which  the  two  powers 
stipulated  to  keep  up  a  specified  force  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
for  fiye  years,  for  the  snppressiun  of  the  slave-trade.  The 
period  has  long  since  elapsed,  yet  the  United  States  still  con- 
tinne  that  armament  at  a  great  expense  of  money  and  lives, 
thocgh  it  is  notorious  that  its  exertions  have  been,  in  a  great 
meesnre,  if  not  altogether,  unavailing.  Id  addition  to  this,  they 
have  declared  the  slave-trade  piracy,  and  not  only  subjected 
those  engaged  in  it  to  the  highest  penalties  of  the  law,  bat 
given  England  a  pretence  to  arrest,  and  search,  and  carry  our 
vessels  into  her  own  porta  for  adjudication.  Lastly,  the  gov- 
emment  of  the  United  States  has,  in  onr  opinion,  by  a  great 
stretch  of  prerogative,  and  after  a  struggle  that  ^ook  the 
Union,  deprived  the  slaveholding  States  of  all  participation  in 
territories  acquired  by  the  joint  efforts  of  all,  ostensibly  with  a 
view  to  arrest  the  extension  of  slavery. 

Yet  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  United  States  are  arraigned 
before  the  G-rand  Tribunal  of  the  civilized  world,  and  con- 
demned without  a  hearing  on  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Beeoher 
Stowe,  in  a  work  of  fiction,  and  of  the  anonymous  authors  of 
the  "  White  Slave,"  "  Slavery  and  the  Internal  Slave-Trade 
in  the  United  Sbites,*'  and  "  The  American  Abolition  Al- 
manac," all  publications  having  bat  one  object,  that  of  dissemi- 
Dating  abolitioD  principles  and  calumniating  slaveholders.  Of 
the  oppression  and  cruelty  exercised  on  African  slaves,  accord- 
ing to  the  allegations  of  these  writers,  we  can  only  say  that  . 
after  travelling,  at  varioas  times,  some  ten  thousand  miles  in 
slaveholding  States,  and  sojourning  in  diflerent  places,  occa- 
sionally  for  weeks  at  a  time,  we  declare  solemnly  our  utter 
disbelief  in  their  truth.  Nay,  we  know  them  to  be  false  as  to 
any  oonolnsions  that  may  be  drawn  from  them  applicable  to 
die  general  treatment  of  slaves. 

As  rare  instenoes,  ooonrring  at  wide  intervals,  and  in  a  long 
hpse  of  time,  they  may  or  may  not  be  true.  We  cannot  dis- 
prove them.  The  propagators  take  good  care  of  that.  They 
render  snob  a  thing  impossible  by  studiously  abstaining  from 
the  mention  of  names,  times,  and  places,  or  any  speoifioations 
Qat  might  enable  the  accused  to  rebut  the  charge,  however 
false  it  may  be.  These  instances  are  wandering  vagrants  that 
raonot  be  traced  to  the  place  oftheir  birth,  and  have  this  special 
advantage,  that  by  being  thus  left  in  this  uncertainty,  they  can 
be  made  to  apply  to  whole  States  and  sections  of  ^e  Union. 
What  renders  these  statements  still  more  doubtful  is  their 
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ooming  from  a  olass  of  philaatliropists  oomposed  priDoipally 
of  devotees  of  the  *'  Higher  Law,"  who  consider  the  violation 
of  an  oath  for  the  purpose  of  administering  to  tiie  general  weU 
bra  of  the  "  entire  human  race,"  a  pious  fraud  not  only  ex- 
onsable,  bat  highly  praiseworthy. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  es  oolonies  the  United  States,  at 
least  the  leading  ones  of  the  South,  protested  and  passed  laws 
against  the  slave-trade  ;  that  as  en  independent  confederation 
they  took  the  earliest  opportunity  to  abolish  it  forever  ;  that 
they  beoame  parties  in  a  treaty  with  Englaad  in  its  suppres- 
sion, and  bydeolaring  it  piracy,  not  only  exposed  those  en-' 
gaged  in  it  to  the  severest  penalties  of  the  law,  bnt  in  some 
measure  placed  their  oommeroe  under  the  surveillanoe  of  Eng- 
land, and,  in  fact,  every  other  power  havlog  the  means  in  its 
hands. 

But  all  this  does  not  satisfy  the  oraviogs  of  American  and 
British  abolitionists,  and  most  especially  the  ladies  whoso  head- 
quarters are  at  Stafford  House.  They  call  upon  one  portion  of 
Uie  United  States  volnntarily  to  divest  itself  of  a  thousand 
millions  of  property,  as  well  as  to  sacrifice  its  entire  system  of 
social  organization,  and  on  the  other,  to  force  them  to  do  so  if 
^ey  refuse.  They  are  required  to  coerce  eight  or  nine  mil- 
lions of  freemen  and  thirteen  independent  States  into  the 
relinquishment  of  property  whose  value  is  so  great  that  it  can- 
not be  adequately  estimated,  and  are  told  that  if  they  refuse 
this  very  reasonable  demand,  they  are  hypocrites,  dealers  in 
human  flesh,  two-legged  wolves,  atrabilious  tyrants,  totally 
QDworthy  of  an  association  with  the  apostles  of  the  Higher  Law, 
and  the  friends  of  the  eatire  human  race.  Nay,  this  is  only 
the  first  step  on  the  ladder  of  progress.  It  is  the  mere  euter- 
uig  wedge.  These  slaves  must  not  merely  be  freed  from  bond- 
age; they  must  be  at  once  pdmitted  to  all  the  oivil,  social,  and 
political  rights  of  citizens;  and  finally,  being  entitled  to  it  as  an 
eqnal,  if  not  superior  race,  there  most  be  an  amalgamation  of 
the  two  races,  in  order  that  the  tyrant  white  man  may  be  ex- 
tinguished for  ever,  and  replaced  by  people  of  other  ocJors 
more  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  American  and  European  oonnoia- 
aeuTs,  moat  especially  the  noble  ladies  of  Stafford  House. 

Ail  this  is,  no  doubt,  very  reasonable,  and  withal  very  easy  - 
to  accompli^,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  people  of  the  United  States 
had  reached  that  pinnacle  of  sublime  disinterested  virtne  to 
iriiioh  those  of  Europe,  and  especially  the  United  Kingdom, 
)iave  attained.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  only  to  persuade  some 
twelve-  millioiu  of  people  in  tha  North  that  it  is  their  boundeo 
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duty  to  rob  the  sight  or  nine  millions  of  people  in  the  Bouih 
of  R  ttiDUBand  millions  of  property,  and  shiver  the  Union  to 
atoms ;  and  the  aforesaid  millions  uf  people  in  the  South  that 
it  is  equally  their  bonndeB  duty  to  aoqiiiesoe  ic  order  to  esoape 
the  oondemRstion  of  the  Emperors,  Kings,  Popes,  Noble  Lords 
and  Ladies,  Bishops,  Parsons,  Philanthropists,  GonservatiTes, 
Radicals,  Millionaires,  Beggars  and  Vagabonds  of  Europe. 

Having  acoomplished  this,  the  next  step  is  to  dispose  of 
three  or  four  millions  of  an  indolent,  thriftless  race,  thus  oat 
adrift  on  the  wide  ocean  of  the  world,  without  property,  with- 
out experience,  and  destitute  of  those  habits  which  qualify 
men  to  make  their  way  in  life.  What  is  to  be  done  wiu 
them  ?  Where  are  they  to  go  ;  for  no  one  can  suppose  they 
would  voluntarily  remain  among  the  two-legged  wolves  and 
atrabilious  tyrants  of  the  South  ?  We  will,  however,  sup- 
pose them  all  comfortably  provided  for  by  the  well-known 
charity  and  beneficence  of  the  Bbolitioniets  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  well-known  bounty  of  European  Emperors, 
Kings,  Popes,  Bishops,  and  Millionaires,  aidcKl  by  the  excel- 
lent Ladies  of  Stafford  Honse.     So  far,  so  good. 

Next  comes  their  admission  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  civil, 
social,  and  political  rights  which  the  aforesaid  Emperors,  Kings, 
Popes,  Bishops,  noble  Lords  and  Ladies  obstinately  withhold 
from  the  great  body  of  their  subjects  and  dependents,  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  too  ignorant  and  vtcions  to  make  a  good 
use  of  them.  Now,  though  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  the 
slaves  of  the  South  may  be  more  moral  and  intelligent  than 
the  generality  of  the  white  people  of  Europe,  we  still  doubt 
their  capacity  to  make  snoh  use  of  these  privileges  as  would 
conduce  either  to  their  own  happiness  or  the  general  benefit, 
because  experience  has  taaght  as  the  contrary.  We,  there- 
fore, cannot  consent  to  place  oar  own  rights  and  happiness 
so  much  at  their  disposal,  as  they  would  be  by  subjecting 
them  to  the  casting  votes  of  millions  of  emancipated  slaves, 
whose  color  would  constitute  a  bond  of  union,  and  at  all  times 
separate  them  from  a  race  of  a  different  hne.  They  must  ne-. 
oessarily  become  an  antagonistical  interest ;  and  thus  the 
white  inhabitante  of  the  United  States  would  voluntarily  array 
against  themselves  a  power  on  which  they  had  bestowed  the 
means  of  annoyance,  perhaps  ruin.  There  are  a  host  of  other 
reasons  for  not  assenting  to  the  proposition  to  admit  emancipa- 
ted slaves  to  an  equality  with  their  masters  in  political  or  so- 
cial rights.     However,  we  moat  pass  them  by. 

But  all  these  objections,  we  are  told,  may  be  obviated  by  the 
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grand  ponaoea  of  amalgamation,  whitdk  wonld  at  oDoe  bring 
aboDt  a  millenninm  of  nniYersal  harmony.  So  aay  the  aboli* 
tioDiBta.  Indeod — Is  it  so  ?  How  long  woold  it  be,  admitting 
ths  praotioability  of  bringing  about  this  millennium  so  ar- 
dently antiaipated  by  the  pions  Ladies  of  SfaSbrd  Honse, 
who  are  no  doubt  willing  their  daughters  shoald  be  devoted 
on  the  altar  of  philanthropy — how  long  would  it  be  before  this 
anion  of  the  two  races  would  be  oonsumraated  1  For  some 
three  centuries  or  more,  the  three  raoes  of  white  men,  Indians, 
and  negroes,  have  been  undergoing  this  process  of  amalga- 
mation in  the  old  Spanish  Colonies.  It  may  be  well  here  to 
obaenre  that  this  philanthropic  expedient  has  never  been 
adopted  in  the  British  dependencies.  What  has  been  the  result  ? 
The  following  quotations  from  a  most  learned,  judicious,  intel- 
ligent, and  impartial  German  traveller,*  will  answer  this 
question.  After  premising  that  throughout  all  Peru  the  free 
negroes  are  the  plague  of  society,  he  says  :  "  Too  indolent  to 
support  themselves  by  laborious  industry,  they  readily  fall  into 
dishonest  means  of  getting  money.  Almost  all  the  rubbers 
that  infest  Peru  are  free  negroes.  Dishonesty  seems  te  be  a 
part  of  their  nature  ;  and,  moreover,  all  their  tastes  are  ooarse 
and  sensaal.  Uany  warm  defenders  of  the  negroes  exonae 
those  qualities  by  ascribing  them  to  the  want  of  education,  the 
recollections  of  slavery,  the  spirit  of  revenge,  &c.  But  I  here 
speak  of  free-born  negroes,  who  are  admitted  into  the  houses 
of  wealthy  families;  who,  from  their  early  childhood,  have 
received  as  good  an  education  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  many  of  the 
white  Creoles;  who  are  treated  *with  kindness,  and  liberally 
remanerated,  and  yet  they  do  not  differ  from  their  half-savage 
brethren  who  are  shut  out  from  these  advantages.  If  the 
negro  has  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  thereby  made  some 
little  advance  in  eduoation,  he  is  transformed  into  a  oon- 
oeited  coxcomb,  who,  instead  of  plundering  travellers  on 
the  highway,  finds  in  city  life  a  sphere  for  the  indulgence 
of  his  evil  propensities."  One  would  almost  believe  he  was 
describing  the  free  negroes  of  oar  Northern  Stetes. 

But  to  return  to  amalgRmation,  the  dernier  resort  of  aboli- 
tion.    Doctor  Von  Tachndi  proceeds  to  state  : — 

"  Having  noticed  the  prinoipal  races,  we  will  now  consider 
the  variegated  mass  of  people  of  mixed  blood,  who  in  Lima 
form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  popnlation."  *  *  *  The 
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sul^ined  list  ^owa  the  parentage  of  the  diJiereat  wrietiea  of 
half-oaates,  aod  also  the  proper  desigtiatiQU  of  eaoh  : — 


WUte  bther  and  Negro  mother Holfttto. 

inilte  fttther  wict  Indifia  mother     ....    Meitizo. 

Indlaa  tuhet  and  Nmto  DMther     ....    (Aiua 

WUte  &tiier  utd  Habtto  mother  .    .    , 

White  lathei  nrd  HesUzo  mother   .    .    . 

White  father  and  Chinon  mother    .    .    . 

WUte  btber  and  Charterooa  ondwr  .    . 

White  bther  and  Quinlera  motber  ....    White. 

Negro  fhtber  and  Mnlatto  mother  ....    Zambo-Negro. 

Negro  fhther  and  Mestizo  motber   ....    Molatto-Oaciiro. 

N^^  Akther  and  Cblno  mother     ....    ZamlKh<%lna 

Bnt  we  will  not  fatigue  onrselres  and  oar  readers  with  these 
details  of  the  process  of  amalgamation,  though  the  Doctor  gives 
ua  a  dozen  more  varieties.  The  author  prooeeda  to  state  some 
of  the  leading  characteristios  of  thitse  difleront  specimens  of  in- 
discriminate mixtures  of  the  human  families. 

"  The  white  Creole  women  of  Lima, have  apeoatiar  quick- 
ncss  in  detecting  a  person  of  half-oaste  at  the  very  first  glanoe ; 
and  to  the  less  practised  observer  they  oommunioate  their  dis- 
coveries in  this  way  with  an  air  of  triumph  ;  for  they  have 
the  very  pardonabte  weakness  of  priding  themselves  on  the 
purity  of  their  European  descent.  Despite  of  the  Republican 
Constitution,  there  prevails  throughout  Peru  a  strong  pride  of 
caste  which  shows  itself  at  every  opportunity.  In  quarrels,  for 
example,  the  fairer  antagonist  taunts  the  darker  one  about  her 
descent.  By  all  the  varieties,  the  white  skin  ia  envied,  and 
no  one  thinks  of  disputing  its  superiority  of  rank.  The  Indian 
Innks  with  abhorrence  on  the  negro ;  tiie  latter  with  soorn  on 
the  Indian.  The  mnlatto  fancies  himselfnaxt  to  the  European, 
and  ^inks  that  the  little  tinge  of  the  black  skin  does  not 
justify  his  being  railked  lower  than  the  Mestizo,  who,  aD.ar  all, 
is  only  an  Indio-Bruto.  The  Zambo  laughs  at  them  all,  and 
says,  '  if  he  himself  is  not  worth  much,  he  is  better  than  his 
parents.'  In  short,  each  race  finds  reasbn  for  thinking  itself 
better  than  another."  Here  is  a  practical  exempUfioation  of  the 
harmonious  influence  of  amalgamation  in  bringing  about  the 
rnilleDninm  of  perfect  equality  in  the  different  raoes  of  mankind. 
Let  as  now  quote  the  same  authority  as  to  its  effects  on  the 
moral  character  of  those  who  have  enjoyed  all  the  advantages 
of  this  fusion,  or  rather  confusion,  of  the  various  races. 

"  In  the  oommenoemeut  of  the  present  chapter,"  oontinaes 
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I>ootor  Yon  Tsohadi,  "  I  made  tlie  obwrvatioa  that  the  people 
of  mixed  blood  unite  in  themBelves  all  the  faults,  without  utj 
of  the  virtues  of  their  progeaitors.  "Eo  this  general  remark, 
however,  the  Mestizos*  form  aa  honorable  exoeption." 

"  The  2ambos  are  the  most  miserable  class  of  half-oastes. 
With  them  every  vice  seems  to  have  obtained  its  utmost 
degree  of  development ;  and  it  may  be  confidently  said  that 
sot  one  in  a  thousand  la  a  useful  member  of  society  or  a  good 
Hubjeot  of  the  State.  Four-fifths  of  the  oriminais  in  the  City 
Jail  of  Lima  are  Zambos.  They  commit  the  most  hideoos 
orimes  with  the  utmost  indifference,  and  their  lawless  propen- 
sities are  oontinually  bringing  them  into  ooUision  with  tlie 
constituted  authorities. 

"  The  Chinos  are  but  little  superior  to  the  Zambos.  In> 
deed,  in  physical  formation  they  are  inferior  to  them,  for  they 
are  small  and  att«nuated.  Their  oountenances  are  hideously 
ngly.  They  have  the  n^ro  nose  and  mouth,  the  Indian 
forehead  and  eyes.  Their  hair  is  black,  and  rough,  but  less 
frizzly  than  the  malatto.  They  are  deceitful,  ill-tempered, 
and  omel.  They  never  forget  an  offence,  but  brood  over  it 
tiH  an  opportunity,  however  distant,  presents  itself  for  wreak- 
ing their  vengeance.  They  are  very  dangerous  enemies."  In 
conclusion,  Dr.  Von  Techudi  expresses  his  decided  conviction 
of  the  manifest  and  decided  inferiority  of  the  negro,  as  well  as 
all  these  mixed  castes,  and  that  in  no  oiroumstances,  however 
favorable,  can  they  ever  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  society 
among  the  whites,  in  knowledge,'  morals,  or  civilization. 
As  in  Fern,  so  in  all  the  Spanish  colonies,  where  this  amalga- 
mating process  has  been  going  on  for  more  than  three  hundred 
^ears.  Instead  of  resulting  in  ode  common  uniform  race, 
it  has  multiplied  races  to  sach  an  extent  as  is  hardly  conceiv- 
able, and  by  a  process  which  seems  a  law  of  natnre,  produced 
additional  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  deterioration  by 
every  additional  mixture.  The  state  of  these  colonies,  both 
before  and  since  their  independence,  so  different  from  that  of 
the  United  States,  may  be  m  a  great  measure  traced  to  the 
amalgamation  of  different  races  in  one,  and  the  pnrity  of  the 
blood  of  the  other.  Yet  the  free  white  man,  the  wise,  intel- 
lectual white  man  of  this  Eepablio,  is  called  on  to  become  an 
accomplice  in  extinguishing  his  own  race  in  the  desperate 
hope  of  procreating  another  equal  to  himself.  It  is  assuredly  a 
striking  proof  of  the  affection  of  one  who  calls  herself  our  mother, 
Uios  to  attempt  to  bring  the  noblest  of  her  offspring  down  to 
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this  dead  level  of  degTHdation.  Will  the  proad  sovereign  of 
this  vast  empire  volaotarlly  become  the  iostrament  of  degrad- 
iflg  hia  species  ?  Will  he,  whom  G-od  for  some  inscrutable 
purpose  created  different  from  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  fly 
io  the  face  of  inGnite  wisdom  and  wilfully  convert  himself 
into  an  inferior  being  ?  The  aristocratic  coterie  of  Staf- 
ford House,  descended  perhaps  from  some  of  William  the 
Norman's  robber  knights,  would  spam  an  alliance  with  what 
they  deem  the  inferior  blood  even  of  their  own  race,  yet  have 
theassurance  to  expect  that  any  except  the  most  degraded  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  stoop  to  an  amalgamation  with 
tile  descendants  of  African  slaves,  and  thus  become  the  propaga- 
tors of  a  race  of  mongrels,  who,  as  Doctor  Von  Tschudi  ex- 
presses it,  "  unite  in  themselves  all  the  faults  without  any  of 
the  virtues  of  their  progenitors."  The  people  of  the  United 
States  are  great  sticklers  for  equality  among  their  own  race, 
but  do  sot  carry  their  humility  so  far  as  to  lower  themselves 
to  the  level  of  the  root-diggers  of  the  Californiau  Desert,  the 
savages  of  Patagonia,  or  t£e  cannibals  of  New  Zealand  and 
Africa.  In  this  respect  it  mast  be  oonfessed  they  are  some- 
what aristocratic. 

Want  of  space  for  a  full  discussion  that  involves  such  ex- 
tensive and  important  oonseqaenoes,  prevents  our  going  more 
fully  into  this  snbjeot.  But  we  will  venture  to  say  that  who- 
ever considers  it  calmly  and  dispassionately,  free  from  the 
stimulus  of  fanaticism,  and  the  hypocrisy  of  self-interest, 
and  with  an  honest  desire  of  coming  to  a  just  conclusion,  will 
soon  perceive  that  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  of  the  United 
States,  and  their  admission  to  social  and  political  equality,  is 
opposed  by  insuperable  obstacles.  But  even  were  it  possible, 
he  will  see  that  it  would  be  followed  by  consequences  that 
must  compel  him  to  acknowledge,  that  the  charges  against 
the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States  for  not  doing 
so,  are  not  made  in  a  spirit  of  candor,  nor  in  accordance  with 
the  precepts  of  Christian  forbearance.  The  world  ha«  no 
right  to  call  on  any  nation  for  such  sacrifices  of  its  internal 
peace  and  prosperity,  on  the  ground  of  any  abstract  principle 
of  natural  law,  nor  to  denounce  its  citizens  as  hypocrites,  op- 
pressors, and  two-legged  wolves,  for  not  voluntarily  offering 
themnelves  up  as  victims  on  the  altar  of  a  philanthropy  which 
we  have  shown  is  founded  on  far  other  oonsiderations  than  so- 
licitude for  the  general  welfare  of  the  entire  human  race.  The 
best  that  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  its  object  is  to  sacrifice  one 
race  of  men  to  another,  and  that  its  result  would  only  be  to 
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forego  B  certain  good,  in  the  expectation  of  obtaining  a  qaes- 
tionable  one ;  so  qaestionable,  that  hitherto  ail  experience 
has  proved  that  it  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  means  which  the 
combined  inflnence  of  Europe  is  seeking  to  impose  on  the 
United  States ;  or,  failing  in  this,  to  administer  perpetual  fuel  to 
the  fires  of  fanaticism,  until  finally  they  set  the  country  in  a 
blaze,  and  sever  that  Union  whose  future  destinies  are  so  om- 
inous of  the  rapid  decline  of  European  ascendency  in  the  New 
and  the  Old  World. 

The  writer  of  the  artiole  on  Slavery  wields  a  two-edged 
sword,  end  has  a  two<fold  objeot :  first,  to  aggravate  the  anti- 
slavery  mania  in  Europe  ;  and  secondly,  persuade  the  good 
people  of  the  United  States  into  a  co-operation  with  his  views, 
by  indulging  his  fancy  in  depicting  the  deplorable  influence 
of  slavery  on  our  manners,  habits,  morals,  and  religion.  For 
this  purpose  he  resorts  to  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  the  "  Ameri- 
can Abolition  Almanao,"  and  the  anonymous  author  of  the 
"White  Slave,"  and  ''Slavery  and  the  Slave-trade  in  the 
United  States,"  in  order  to  prove  that  all  these  are  at  the  tow- 
eat  ebb  in  the  Southern  States.  To  these  assertions,  which 
are  unsupported  exoept  by  such  authorities,  we  oppose  our 
own  knowledge,  our  own  experience ;  and  the  testimony  of  one 
anonymous  writer  is  as  good  as  another,  when  the  facts  asserted 
depend  on  such  authority  alone. 

It  is  only  within  a  few  years  past,  that  we  made  a  tour  of 
upwards  of  seven  thousand  miles,  in  the  South  and  South- 
western portion  of  the  United  States,  in  the  course  of  which 
we  sojourned  at  various  places  both  in  town  and  country. 
The  result  of  our  observation  and  experience  was  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  charges  founded  on  these  anonymous  produc- 
tions. To  be  sure  our  vision  preceded  the  late  violent  assaults 
on  the  peace,  interests,  and  safety  of  the  people  of  tile  slave- 
holding  States,  which  have  made  it  neoessary  for  them  to  adopt 
a  more  rigid  system  of  police  with  regard  to  their  slaves,  and 
to  revive  obsolete  laws,  whioh  had  long  ceased  to  have  any 
practical  operation.  But  at  the  period  to  whioh  we  allude 
the  slaves  were  not,  as  this  writer  asserts  on  the  authority 
of  Undo  Tom's  Cabin,  prohibited,  but  encouraged  to  attend 
divine  service  on  all  proper  occasions.  The  only  restriotions 
on  this  freedom  were  that  they  should  not  attend  night  meet- 
ings or  the  exhortations  of  black  preachers,  who  were  not  on- 
frequently  secret  emissaries  of  the  Abolitionists.  Now,  how- 
ever, we  learn  the  reins  have  necessarily  been  drawn  tighter, 
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and  if  the  slaves  Eire  snbjeoted  to  severer  restriotions,  they  have 
to  thacli  the  Abolitionists. 

Nor  are  they,  as  this  writer  asserts,  prevented  or  discouraged 
froin  marrying,  or  enoonraged  to  form  illioit  connections. 
Whenever  a  young  slave  desires,  as  the  oommoo  phrase  among 
them  is,  "  to  have  a  family,"  he  asks  permission  of  his  master 
or  mistress,  and  if  the  parties  are  of  proper  age,  and  of  good 
habits  and  ohamoter,  that  permission  is  never  withheld.  Set- 
ting aside  all  considerations  of  kindness  or  humanity,  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  master  to  increase  the  number  of  his  slaves. 
Whenever  there  is  a  clergyman  within  reach,  they  are  married 
according  to  the  rites  of  ^e  church  to  which  they  belong;  and 
if  on  any  occasion  these  rites  are  omitted,  they  are  married  with 
at  least  as  muoh  ceremony  as  the  Q,aaker8.  All  this  we  assert 
positively  from  our  own  experience,  and  challenge  any  perscm 
to  deny  it  under  his  own  name. 

It  has  pleased  Utia  anonymous  writer,  having  for  his  author- 
ity Uaole  Tom's  Cabin  and  the  nameless  authors  beretefore 
speoiBed,  to  place  before  his  sympathetic  readers  the  condition 
and  treatment  of  the  slave  of  the  South  in  the  darkest  colors. 
If  we  believe  these  chroniclers,  he  has  no  more  rights  than  the 
beast  of  the  field  :  that  ho  is  entirely  without  the  protection  of 
the  laws,  and  that  his  master  may  beat,  maim,  or  murder 
him  with  perfect  impunity.  Softly,  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
softly,  until  we  place  before  you  a  briefanalysis  of  the  statutes 
generally  adopted  in  the  siaveholding  States  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  person  of  the  stave  as  well  as  the  rights  of  the 
master. 

In  the  first  place,  the  slave  is  undSr  the  special  proteotion  of 
the  justices  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  in  every  county.  If  charged 
with  felony,  he  is  tried  before  these,  and  to  convict  him, 
the  conrt  most  be  nnanimons.  If  the  master  does  not  at- 
tend, as-he  almost  always  does,  with  counsel,  the  court 
assign  one  for  the  defence  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  owner 
pays  the  fee.  In  this  respect  the  slave  has  an  advantage  over 
the  free  white  man,  who,  when  in  a  similar  condition,  may  be 
found  guilty,  simply  by  a  bare  majority  of  the  court.  But  if 
four  justices  are  in  favor  of  convicting,  and  only  one  for  ao- 
qaitting  the  slave,  he  is  acquitted. 

The  governor  of  the  State  may  reprieve  any  slave  under  son- 
tence  of  death  if  he  thinks  he  has  been  unjustly  condemned, 
or  may  direct  him  to  be  sold  out  of  the  State  if  the  punish- 
ment is  deemed  too  severe  for  the  crime.     To  make  sure  that 
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these  omsBS  oome  before  the  Exeontive,  the  court  is  directed  to 
cauBo  the  testimony  for  and  against  the  slave  to  be  entered  on 
record,  and  a  oopy  of  the  entire  proceedings  transmitted  to  the 
goTcmor. 

When  a  slave  is  apprehended  for  any  crime  not  pnni&habla 
with  death,  he  may  be  admitted  to  bail,  on  the  groand  that  he 
is  possibly  innocent  of  the  olfenoe  ;  end  for  very  many  offeaoes 
which  would  send  a  white  man  to  the  State  Prison  or  Feni- 
teotiary,  he  ia  pnnishedby  a  limited  nnmber  of  stripes.  Maim* 
ing  a  slave,  by  severe  beating  or  otherwise  by  his  master,  is 
severely  punished  by  law,  and  to  kill  a  slave  is  a  capital 
crime. 

Being  considered  as  personal  estate,  slaves  may  be  levied 
upon  for  the  debts  of  the  owner.  But  this  is  restrioted  by 
the  following  qualifigations :  No  collector  of  taxes,  fines,  for- 
feitures, assessments  or  poor-rates,  or  fees  of  officers,  ia  per- 
mitted to  distrain  on  slaves,  if  he  can  find  any  other  property. 
Id  case  of  executions,  no  officer  is  allowed  to  take  slaves  when 
other  goods  are  shown  tu  him  ;  and  when  so  taken,  the  officer 
is  required  to  support  thera  until  sold  or  discharged,  for  which 
an  allowanoe  of  twenty  cents  a  day  for  each  slave  is  made. 
On- the  death  of  the  owner  his  personal  representative  is  pro- 
hibited from  setllng  the  slaves,  nnles'a  the  other  part  of  the 
personal  estate  is  insufficient  to  pay  the  debts  and  expenses, 
and  in  such  cases  only,  so  many  ^aves  are  sold  as  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  pay  such  expenses.  There  are  also  statutes  pre- 
venting as  far  as  possible  the  separation  of  families,  and  it  is 
never  done  except  in  oases  of  absolute  necessity.  If  they  are, 
notwithstanding,  sometimes  separated,  it  is  only  what  neces- 
sity imposes  on  the  free  white  race  of  mankind,  who  are  com- 
pelled to  seek  their  fortunes  far  distant  from  each  other.  The 
poor  Irish  afford  millions  of  melancholy  examples  of  this,  yet 
nave  not  particularly  awakened  the  sympathies  of  the  piona 
ladies  of  Stafford  House,  or  the  equally  pious  abolitionists  of 
America. 

There  is  a  statute  common  to  all  the  slaveholding  States, 
providing  that  every  master  or  owner  of  a  slave  of  ansunnd 
mind,  or  who  is  aged  and  infirm,  who  shall  permit  such  slave 
to  go  at  large  without  adequate  provision  for  his  support,  so 
that  such  slave  shall  be  dependent  on  charity,  trespass,  or 
tiieft  for  his  or  her  support,  snail  pay  a  fine  for  every  such  of- 
fence ;  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  l^e  overseers  of  the  poor  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  saoh  slave,  to  charge  the  mas- 
ter or  owner  with  a  sum  quarterly  or  aonnally  sufficient  for 
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that  purpose,  and  to  teXioretthe  same  by  motion.  Iheee  au> 
thorities  are  not  taken  from  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  The  White 
SlaVR,  or  the  Amerioan  Abolition  Almanac,  but  from  the 
Statute  Books  of  Virginia  and  other  Southern  States,  and  we 
especially  recommend  them  to  the  oonsideration  of  the  sympa- 
thizers of  Engkod,  among  the  manufacturing  populatioa,  as 
well  an  the  pious  ladies  of  St-afTord  House. 

Wjth  regard  to  the  general  treatment  of  slaves,  which  these 
anonymous  writers  represent  aa'a  tissue  of  inhuman  restraints 
and  still  more  iohuman  punishments;  their  domestic  relations 
with  their  masters  and  mistresses  ;  their  labors,  clothing  and 
food,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  in  all  these  they 
are  far  more  favorably  situated  than  the  great  mass  of  laborers 
without  capital  in  the  Northern  States,  in  England,  and,ia 
all  parts  of  Europe.  Even  Basil  Hall  declares  that  if  he  had 
the  power,  he  would  not  emancipate  them,  from  regard  to  their 
own  happiness.  Aa  a  sample  of  the  falsehoods,  or  at  least  one- 
sided misrepresentations  dissiminated  by  these  books,  we  refer 
to  the  following  note  to  the  article  in  Blaokwoad,  containing  a 
quotation  from  that  infallible  oracle,  "  Slavery  and  the  Inter- 
nal Slave-trade." 

"  The  legal  allowance  of  food  for  slaves  in  North  Carolina  i^t 
in  the  words  of  the  law,  a  quart  of  oorn  a  day.  In  Q-eorgia 
the  quantity  allowed  by  custom  ia  a  peck  of  corn  a  week.  In 
Florida  the  usual  allowance  is  one  quart  of  corn  a  day  to  a 
foil-task  hand,  with  a  modicum  of  salt.  Kind  masters  allow 
a  peck  of  com  a  week.  Some  allow  no  salt."  Let  us  oppMe 
to  this  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  character 
and  standing  in  his  native  State,  Virginia,  whose  letter  is  now 
before  us. 

"  My  men  receive  twelve  quarts  of  Indian  meal*  (the  abun- 
dant and  universal  allowance  in  this  State),  seven  salted  her- 
rings, and  two  pounds  uf  smoked  ham,  or  three  pounds  of  park, 
a  week  ;  but  generally  speaking,  their  food  is  issued  daily,  with 
t^e  exception  of  meal,  and  consists  of  fish  or  baoon  for  break- 
fast, and  meat,  fresh  or  salted,  witJi  vegetables,  whenever  we 
can  provide  them,  for  dinner  ;  or  for  a  month  or  two  in  the 
spring,  fresh  fish  cooked  with  a  little  bacon."  It  may  be  said 
that  this  is  only  a  solitary  instance  ;  but  as  solitary  examples 
of  doubtful  authority  are  relied  on  by  the  abolitionists,  we 
have  an  eqnal  right  to  quote  one  sanctioned  by  one  of  the  most 
respeotable  names  in  Virginia  as  the  basis  of  a  general  oon- 
olusion.     We,  however,  know  from  experienoe  that  there  is 

*  nx  illTlB  almost  lUirsnallf  prefer  thil  to  wheat  flour. 
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goarcely  a  slave  in  the  Sonth  who  does  not  eat  either  fish  or 
flesh  every  day. 

Aa  regards  the  general  state  of  society  and  morals  among 
the  slaves,  and  their  general  intelligence,  so  grossly  exagger- 
ated, we  shall  only  say  a  few  words,  as  it  is  a  subject  which 
cannot  be  brought  ia  the  test  of  truth  by  either  facts  or  de- 
monstration. That  the  slaves  are  more  simple  and  unlettered 
than  the  generality  of  native  whit«  laborers  of  the  North,  we 
will  not  pretend  to  deny  ;  but  the  experience  of  a  long  life  has 
taught  us  that  knowledge  is  not  virtue,  and  that  the  world  is 
getting  rather  too  wise  to  be  honest.  Certain  it  is,  that  their 
morals  may  advantageously  compare  with  those  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  of  Europe,  and  most  especially  those  nf  the  free 
blacks  of  the  North.  Crimes  of  a  deep  dye  wore  far  less  fre- 
quent .among  them  until  they  were  taught  by  abolition  tract« 
and  British  philanthropists  that  slavery  is  contrary  to  the 
law  of  G-od  and  the  rights  of  nature,  "  absolved  them  from  all 
the  obligations  of  mankind,"  and  that  consequently  they 
might  steal,  rob,  murder,  and  set  fire  to  their  masters'  houses, 
with  a  strict  regard  to  the  aforesaid  law  of  &od  and  the 
rights  of  nature.  Since  this  humane  dogma  was  promulgated, 
oases  of  murder  end  arson  have  naturally,  perhaps,  become 
more  frequent ;  but  whoever  has  looked  in  upon  the  police 
oonrtsofthe  South,  will  find  them  almost  deserted  in  comparison 
with  the  horrible  spectacles  of  vice  and  depravity  every  day 
presented  by  those  of  our  Northern  cities.  ■  Let  the  reader  ^ 
to  that  great  compendium  London,  where  all  the  moral  virtues 
of  England  are  represented  ;  or  lei  him  consult  the  statistics 
of  crime  in  that  country,  in  all  other  portions  of  Europe,  and 
in  the  Northern  States  of  this  Union,  and  he  will  find  this 
charge  against  both  master  and  slaves  utterly  unfounded. 

"We  do  not  hold  up  the  slave  of  the  South  as  a  paragon,  bnt^ 
to  show  that  owing  to  his  condition  of  slavery  he  is  under 
greater  restraint  and  severer  supervision,  and  this  is  probably 
the  cause  of  his  committing  fewer  crimes.  We  know  that 
slavery  is  not  the  legitimate  parent  of  good  morals,  because 
there  can  be  no  real  virtue  that  is  not  voluntary.  We  are 
stating  facts,  not  accounting  for  them.  The  writer  in  Black- 
wood  asserts  that  the  state  of  morals  and  religion  in  the 
slaveholdiug  States  is  far  balow  that  in  the  North,  and  we 
have  met  him  on  that  ground,  without  pretending  to  investi- 
gate the  causes  by  which  these  results  have  been  produced. 

No  one  who  has  ever  resided  in  a  Southern  State  could  fail 
to  notioe  the  deoonim  which  everywhere  prevails  in  the  streeta 
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of  the  principal  oitiea  &nd  towns,  aad  indeed  everywhere. 
Even  in  New  Orleans — whii^h  has  been  held  ap  to  Northern 
eyes,  by  abolition  emissaries  end  fanatical  preaoners,  aa  a  sort 
of  Fandemooinm — there  is  infinitely  more  qaiet,  order,  and 
deoornm  prevailing  at  all  times,  both  by  day  and  by  night, 
than  in  the  Northern  cities.  At  no  time  do  yon  encounter 
those  spectacles  of  beastly  debanohery,  shameless  depravity, 
rags,  misery,  and  utter  destitution  of  all  the  attributes  of 
humanity,  that  elsewhere  stalk  forth  ander  cover  of  night  and 
darkness,  to  prey  on  others  or  become  their  prey.  It  must 
grievously  mortify  one  of  the  friends  of  the  entire  hnman  race 
to  behold  the  decent,  comfortable,  and  appropriate  dresses  of 
the  slaves  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  especially  the  females,  and 
the  evidences  they  everywhere  exhibit  of  exemplary  deoenoy 
and  propriety  of  behavior. 

In  addition  to  the  law  obliging  the  master  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  deranged  or  superannuated  slaves,  there  is  in 
almost  all,  if  not  all,  the  larger  estates  of  the  South,  a  build- 
ing sat  apart  as  a  hospital,  to  which  the  slaves  are  taken  when 
seriously  ill,  and  where  they  are  regnlarly  visited  by  the  mis- 
tress ;  attended  by  a  physician,  and  careful  nurses;  and  fur- 
nished with  everything  necessary  to  their  condition.  Those 
who  are  .inclined  to  trace  all  the  actions  of  men  agaiast  whom 
they  cherish  an  inveterate  prejudice,  to  selfish  motives,  may 
choose  to  say  that  these  attentions  to  slaves  proceed  from  the 
apprehensions  of  the  master  that  he  may  lose  their  services ; 
but  whatever  may  be  the  motive,  the  consequences  are  the 
same,  and  the  slave  is  equally  benefited.  It  will  not  do  to 
plry  too  closely  into  the  secret  impulses  of  the  hnman  heart ; 
and  if  we  &nd  the  current  pure,  it  were  better,  perhaps,  not  £o 
investigate  its  source.  We  can  but  judge  from  tjie  actions  of 
men ;  the  motives  must  be  left  to  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts. 
If  the  noble  ladies  of  Stafford  House  were  only  to  take  example 
from  the  mistress  of  a  Southern  plantation,  we  will  venture  to 
say  their  tenants  and  dependents  would  be  far  better  off  tiian 
they  ere,  and  would  leave  their  motives  to  G-od. 

The  writer  iu  Blackwood  does  not,  however,  confiae  the  con- 
tamination of  slavery  to  the  slaves  alone,  but  extends  it  to  their 
masters,  and  generally  to  all  the  free  whites  of  the  slavehuiding 
States.  With  respect  to  the  latlei,  be  makeo  no  direct  charges, 
bat  deals  rather  in  sly  inuendoes.  He  frequently  repeats,  with 
peoaliar  emotion,  his  lavorite  phrase  of  "  The  best  blood  of  the 
States,"  in  reference  to  the  staves,  and  do  one  can  fail  to  per- 
ceive the  meaning  he  seeks  to  convey.    It  is  a  broad,  general 
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reflection  oa  tlie  oharaotsr  of  a  whole  people,  mnoh  more  dis- 
graceful, in  onr  opinioii,  to  }iim  who  makes  it  than  to  thoes 
who  are  the  objects  of  this  implied  oaluniny  ;  and  as  it  is  one 
of  those  charges  not  sasceptible  of  being  disproved,  and  not 
supported  by  any  proof,  we  leave  it  as  we  End  it.  All  we  shall 
say  is,  that  if  it  were  true,  we  might  safely  go  on  to  inquire 
whether  its  effects  on  the  repose  of  domestic  life  and  the  happi- 
ness of  society  are  not  far  less  fatal  and  deplorable  than  the 
consequences  resolting  from  the  excesses  of  a  passion  common 
to  all  created  beings,  and  which  we  see  every  day  esempliSed 
in  rapes,  seductions,  and  murders  ;  in  the  utter  destruction  of 
the  happiness  of  families ;  the  violation  of  all  human  obliga< 
tions ;  and  in  the  number  of  wretched  abandoned  children,  left 
homeless  and  parentless,  to  be  fostered  by  charity  or  perish  of 
want.  But  the  subject  is  not  of  the  most  delicate  nature,  and 
we  leave  this  pious  expounder  of  republican  duties  to  gloat  over 
his  pet  phrase  of  "The  best  blood  of  the  country." 

But  we  are  warned  of  the  necessity  of  coming  to  a  close,  and 
must  quicken  our  pace.  The  best  part  of  the  article  in  ques- 
tion most  especially  discloses  the  secret  purpose  with  which  it 
was  written.  It  consists  in  a  direct  appeal  to  sectional  feel- 
ings and  sectional  ambition,  and  is  most  adroitly  calculated  to 
stimulate  the  zeal  of  Northern  abolitionists.  It  attempts  to 
prove  that  slavery  is  the  preponderating  power  in  the  Union, 
notwithstanding  the  example  to  the  contrary  exhibited  in  the 
late  Compromise ;  that  this  power  is  increasing,  thongh  it  is 
notorious  that  the  proportion  of  new  non-slaveholding  States  is 
equal,  if  not  greater,  than  slaveholding  ones ;  that  those  now  in 
embryo,  preparing  for  admission,  bear  the  like  proportion,  and 
thait  nearly  all  the  territory  now  possessed  by  the  United  States 
not  yet  formed  into  States,  is  composed  of  what  Mr.  Webster 
^himself  an  dbolitionist  in  principle — says,  "  I  could  not  take 
pains  uselessly  to  re-affirm  an  ordinance  of  nature,  nor  re-enact 
the  will  of  G-od."  All  know  and  feel  that  there  is  a  mnoh 
greater  probability  of  slavery  being  gradually  oircamscribed 
than  extended,  and  that  the  pretended  apprehensions  of  this 
writer  are  nothing  more  than  appeals  to  sectional  jealousies 
and  sectional  ambition. 

Having  finished  this  adroit  mancenvre,  he  next  proceeds  to 
the  grand  denouement  of  the  drama.  Speakiugof  the"pro- 
vidential  oiroamstances,"  as  he  calls  them,  that  have  hitherto 
&vored  the  progress  of  slavery  in  the  United  States,  he  asks, 
"  For  what  final  purpose,  with  a  view  to  what  mysterions  end 
aietheythaaenooaraged,  and  multiplied,  and  massed  togetliei  ? 
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Is  it  that  a  more  severe  vengeance  may  at  last  be  exacted  by 
the  increasing  colored  outnumbering  the  uncohred  popula- 
tion ?  Is  another  Touissant,  more  pale-faced  than  the  first, 
the  descendant  of  a  Washington,  or  inheriting  in  his  mixed 
blood  the  spirit  of  a  Jefferson,  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  his 
race  ?  Or,  before  this  arrives,  are  the  white  lords  of  the  Sonth 
to  beoome  at  last  weary  of  the  meddling  benevolenoe  aod  in- 
terfering humanity  of  the  North,  and  letting  loose  their  hordes 
of  desperate  and  unemployed  poor,  to  overrun  and  subdue  the 
less  prepared,  and  less  unanimous,  if  not  less  brave  regions 
from  vrhenoQ  slavery  is  excluded,  and  beside  the  early  cradle  of 
American  liberty,  trample  it  to  death  in  its  early  manhood?" 

Other  forms  of  retribution  are  conjured  up  by  the  writer, 
which  we  are  compelled  to  omit.  It  is  sullicient  to  say,  that 
he  dwells  on  them  with  a  degree  of  secret  exultation  peculiarly 
beooming  in  an  advocate  of  the  happiness  of  the  entire  human 
race.  In  conclusion,  he  makes  a  daolaration  that  must  strike 
terror  into  our  inmost  hearta.  Hear  it  and  tremble,  0 ! 
ye  reprobate  Republicans  \  ye  hypooritea  \  ye  "  two-leg- 
ged  wolves  and  atrabilious  tyrants  \  "  "None  of  our   British 

rties,"  he  says,   "  can  really  sympathize  with  either  of  the 

iding  parties  in  the  United  Statfls."  What  a  terrible  an- 
nunciation for  our  disconsolate  Whigs,  already  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity  !  What  will  they,  what  can  they  do  in  future, 
without  that  British  sympathy  and  support,  which  has  hitherto 
sustained  th^jn  in  all  ^eir  trials?  They  have  not,  with 
the  exception  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  "  higher  law,"  and 
his  disciples,  come  up  to  the  exalted  standard  of  British 
philanthropy,  and  thus  forfeited  all  title  to  British  sym- 
pathy or  British  support ;  if  John  Bull  or  Christopher  North 
should  inhumanly  persevere  in  this  indifference,  we  confidently 
predict  that  the  Whig  party  is  done  for  ever.  Nay,  we  are  not 
without  serious  apprehensions  that  it  will  be  all  over  with  the 
Republic,  since  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  exist,  without  the 
paternal  care  of  Christopher  to  teach  us  the  duties  of  philan- 
thropy, and  the  indispensable  exertions  of  the  London  Tiroes  to 
instruct  us  in  the  law  of  nations.  Nothing,  we  fear,  can  save 
ns  but  abolition  and  amalgamation. 

We  have,  as  previously  hinted,  omitted  the  examination  of 
very  many  charges  in  this  indictment,  not  beoanse  they  were 
not  susceptible  of  refutation,  but  beoanse  it  would  reijuire  a 
volume  of  no  inconsiderable  size  to  discuss  them,  as  they  ought 
to  be  dl^nssed,  on  great  general  principles.  The  deductions 
so  confidently  made  from  Uoole  Tom'a  Cabin,  and  other  anon- 
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ymoiu  fioti<«is,  on  wliioh  the  anthoc  has  relied  for  moat  of 
his  materials,  are  not  oaly  not  sasoeptible  of  saoh  refatatioB, 
bat  naworthy  of  the  labor  it  woald  require  vere  it  poaoiUe. 
Bat  there  is  one  most  important  statement  based  on  dooomen- 
tsry  evidence,  which  we  shall  especially  notioe  :  firstly  on  the 
gtbandofit8being,aBpTetended,  drawn  &om  official  sonroes,  and 
seoondly,  for  the  porpose  of  showing  what  dependence  can  be 
pUoed  on  his  statements,  from  whatever  soarce  they  may  be 
derived. 

"  A  knowledge  of  this  state  of  titings,"  he  says,  *'explains 
why  there  is  so  large  a  nnmber  of  restless  men  in  these 
SoQthem  States,  ready  for  every  emergency,  and  panting  after 
an  oatlet,  jost  or  anjnet,  for  the  exercise  of  their  festering  en- 
e^ies.  it  explains  also  what  at  first  sight  is  very  ioexplioable 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  (Aof  the  whole  free  population  of  the 
tlave  States  is  aetuaUy  decreatrng  initead  ofincreating,  at  m 
ore  in  the  habit  of  believing  to  be  the  ease  all  over  the  Union. 
Thas  in  the  two  oensnses  of  1840  and  1850,  the  tetel  Irea 

Onlation  in  the  free  and  slave  Stetes  respectively,  vrere  u 
ows; — 
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Free  SteUa 9,6H,8e5 13^33,818. 

eiKTeStetw T,ZI»,71S e,303,TM.   . 

"  So  that  while  in  1^  last  tea  years  the  popnlation  of  the  free 
States  has  increased  by  nearly  foar  millions,  that  of  the  slave 
States,  thongh  Texas  has  been  added  to  these  in  the  interval, 
has  diminished  nine  hundred  thousand."  For  this  statement 
he  quotes  oneof  hiB**infallibleoraoles,"  "  The  American  (aboU* 
tion)  Almanac," 

lict  as  now  refer  to  the  last  oensas,  an  official  report  or 
Bommary  of  iniuch  accompanies  the  late  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  Congress,  and  which  establishes  the  following  facte  : — 

That  between  the  years  1840  and  1850  the  popalation  of  the 
sUveholding  Stetes  increased  from  6,743,585  to  8,716,148; 
and  that  the  ratio  of  increase,  in  what  has  been  called  the 
"  ooBSt-planting  Btetcs" — all  slavehclding  Stetes— dnring  that 
time  was  33.80  per  cent.,  and  that  in  &e  "  central "  slave- 
holding  Stetes  it  was  26.53  per  cent.  Dnring  this  period  the 
ratio  of  increase  in  New  England  was  22.7  per  cent.,  and  in 
the  Kiddle  Stetes,  29.72  per  oent.  The  average  increase  of 
slaves  dnring  the  same  period  was,  according  to  the  sama 
offioial  stetement,  23.8  per  oent.  From  this  it  appears  per- 
fectly evident  that  the  average  increase  of  ftee  white  inhabi- 
taato  of  the  Sovtiwrn  Stetes  is  neater  than  in  New  England 
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and  the  Middle  States,  where  no  African  slaves  exist,  and  that 
the  ratio  of  this  increase  is  greater  among  the  whites  than  the 
.  blacks.  We  preaume  this  Bpeoimen  of  the  aoouracy  of  this 
writer  will  be  quite  suffioient  without  any  further  exposure. 
He  had  better  stick  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  and  the  oUier  an- 
onymous romances  as  his  authorities,  because  for  reasons  here- 
tofore given  their  statements,  though  ever  so  false  or  exagge- 
rated, cannot  be  confuted  by  documentary  evidence,  not  in 
any  way  except  by  a  positive  denial. 

As  to  the  "  large  nnmber  of  restless  men"  in  the  slavehold- 
ing  States,  every  body  knows  there  is  more  emigration  from 
New  England  alone  than  from  all  the  Southern  States  pnt 
b^tiier ;  and  as  to  aooessiona  from  foreign  immigration,  it  is 
equally  notorious  that  a  very  small  portion  find  their  way  to 
tbe  "  coast-planting,"  and. comparatively  few  to  the  *'  oeatral" 
slaveholding.  States,  so  that  their  increase  must  be,  in  a  great 
.  measure,  independent  of  those  eauses,  which  we  learn  from  the 
census,  have  added  several  millions  to  the  population  of  the 
Northern  and  Western  States. 

One  word  to  the  writer  of  this  article  before  concluding.  If 
a  Sootchman,  we  recommend  him  to  turn  his  attention  and 
devote  the  superfloity  of  his  philanthropy  to  objeotB  oearer 
home.  Let  him  turn  his  attention  to  the  abject  and  miserable 
condition  of  the  manufacturing  laborers  of  G-laagow,  as  set 
forth  in  the  various  reports  of  committees  appointed  for  that 
purpose ;  or  let  him  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  where,  it  was  lately  stated  in  British  papers,  the 
people  were  suffering  the  extreme  of  want,  and  some  of  them 
actually  perishing  for  laok  of  food.*  Or  let  him  look  towards 
his  neighbors  in  Irelaad,  ileeing  by  millions  to  this. doomed 
country  from  oppression  and  starvation.  How  dares  any  British 
man  or  Britiah  woman,  noble  or  ignoble,  to  affect  such  deep 
sympathy  for  the  wrongs  of  one  race,  while  millions  of  their 
own  race,  their  countrympji,  neighbors,  and  dependents,  should 
become  at  least  the  residuary  legatees  of  their  overflowing 
charity  ?  Do  they  believe  that  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
nay,  of  the  world,  are  so  blind  as  not  to  see  through  this  flimsy 
veil  of  hypocrisy,  and  detect  that  mingled  feeling  of  antipathy 
and  apprehension,  that  combination  of  jealousy  and  fear,  which 
with  such  unparalleled  effrontery  stalks  forth  under  the  mask 
of  sympathy  for  the  wrongs  of  Africa  ?  Let  them  look  at 
home.  Let  them  pry  into  &e  dens  of  misery  and  vioe  at  their 
.very  doors.  '  Let  them  devote  some   of  their  superabundant 
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wealth  and  aaper&buiidaat  oharity  to  the  alleviatton  of  poverty 
at  home,  instead  of  crusading  abroad  in  the  distant  regions  of 
the  ivorld,  with  hypocrisy  in  their  mouths  and  hearts,  and  the 
sword  and  bayonet  in  their  hands.  Then,  when,  they  can  find 
no  food  for  their  charity  at  home,  there  may  be  some  shadow 
of  exouse  for  their  impertinent  interference  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  United  States,  and  their  denunciations  of  a  country 
where  there  is  more  happiness  and  less  misery  than  in  any  other 
under  tiie  sun. 

But  wa  do  not  ascribe  this  article  to  a'foreign  pen.  We  are 
oonvinoed  from  the  internal  evidence  it  carries  with  it,  that  it 
is  the  product  of  the  condensed  version  of  an  American  aboli> 
tionist.  In  speaking  of  the  United  States,  the  phraseology  in 
many  places  is  precisely  that  of  a  native,  and  the  appRal  to 
sectional  feelings  and  jealousies  is  too  adroitly  made  to  come 
from  any  but  an  American.  Defective  and  erroneous  as  we 
have  shown  his  information  with  regard  to  his  statistics,  he 
yat  employs  a  smattering  of  knowledge  with  respect  to  the  early 
history  of  the  confederation,  and  espeoially  as  to  the  springs 
tu  be  tcnohed  in  order  best  to  awaken  or  a^ravate  sectional 
jealousies  seldom  exhibited  by  the  ignorant  writers  who  take 
such  a  deep  interest  in  our  present  and  future  welfare.  We 
have  soaroelj  a  doubt  that  this  is  the  very  article  copyrighted, 
as  written  in  this  country  in  order  to  secure  the  work  from 
being  printed  by  the  American  pnbhsfaers.  It  is  the  only 
article  in  the  number  of  the  llagazine  in  which  it  appears,  that 
can  be  ascribed  to  an  American  pen  with  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  probability.  We  think  we  know  the  man,  bnt  not 
wit^  sufficient  certainty  to  justify  us  in  holding  him  up  to  the 
contempt  end  scorn  he  merits  for  thus  becoming  an  instrument 
for  calumniating  his  country  and  countrymen  in  a  foreign  and 
hostile  journal. 
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A  GREAT  DKUG  STORE. 


IFiix  in  I — mrveT  the  dragglst'E  itore,    Lcchetics  hero — the  very  ataS 

Its  boxed  And  bottled  wooden,  To  aet  a  dull  man  thinking  ; 

SMled  bags  condeoBiDg  ocean'i  row.  And  here  CmjLUH,  brii^  nun^ 

,   Asd  concentrated  thnnden.  To  Kt  a  dnller  drinking. 

Then  Incifcn — are  panioB'B  Ughti,  Then  Dunv's  black  infcnuJ  dru^it. 

Than  powder  more  eiplodve ;  A  Lethe  to  the  Bplrit, 

That  caustic  pToven  to  pettj  apltea  Whence  kiuIb  that  yet  have  Uttj  lansbed 

And  npatart  pride  convive.  DaA  thon^its  and  deep  Inharit 

Tliat  opiate  can  toothe  the  mind.  And  gentle  PinuscH'a  gflded  plUa 

When  donbta  or  terrors  rack  It ;  Witli  lore  of  beanty  laden. 

And  where  !■  tonic  more  refloed  Wbow  perftune  all  the  senaei  Ola 

Than  reitivpon  joa  bracket  T  With  Titiooed  dreams  t^  AdoL 

Love  phUterR,  too,  the  eye  may  view.  And  Tiaso'i  mixture  to  be  ta'en 

For  troooded  hearts,  cool  plasters ;  Li  Aill  heroic  meaanre, 

Exhausted  brains  we  here  renew  And  AmosTo'a  purge  for  pain, 

By  draughts  of  ancient  masters.  A  rare  and  spicy  treasure. 

Wlthtn  fldi  nntdiell,  suited  in  Qreek,  Next  ICAmi^w'sqiulnt  conceits,  lAlch  Anr 

Old  Homer's  Iliad  resting.  Now  c«re  to  take  ot  pay  tbr, 

Piesema  the  power  we  vainly  seek,  Whoee  Fadstcs  Grcrmauized  we  view, 

By  waitefkil  wordJnveating.  Whoae  art,  art's  king  made  way  ftr. 

AH  Bm  that  mighty  dmg  have  proved  Wiu.  Shikspuki's  nnlvoMl  dose, 

Hkm  tiuMsaod  years  <v  nearly,  By  which  all  ills  are  treated, 

And  iffll  its  stimalns  Is  loved,  mitch  can  each  moral  pace  unobMe, 

Its  flavor  cfaeridied  dearly.  Dose  day  by  day  lepented. 

Bare  Job's  eltxlr,  ehrlned  in  gold.  And  Cujimas'a  reltediinK  Ibont, 

TJomanly  Krlefs  sedative ;  On  which,  oar  souls  delisted, 

ThranBn  Gnrlstendom,  the  drug  Is  sold.  In  pleasant  airy  circles  monnt, 

To  tvay  ooantrj'a  n^ire.  Timt  dreun  and  (act,  bmighted. 

And  next  stem  .SecBTum,  our  list  And  Hilton,  (rival  of  the  Greeks 

With  rocky  tk^nents  graces,  Who  sang  Troy,  nng  the  Titan,) 

PromathHM  Are  In  trtaiam'B  flit,  In  whose  strong  medcine  one  sedcs 

He  now  as  then  replaces.  The  fires  that  bnm  yet  Mf^ten. 

The  retwl's  cwdlal  he  gave,  Pon'i  aeld^  QoUMon's  tngnat  oQ ; 

And  since  he  seetliing  gave  it,  VoLTAiaa'e  mennrials  Aeptic, 

A  thonsand  rocks  have  seen  men  brave  To  cnre  the  philosophic  mwl, 

Jove'e  Ire,  and  proodly  brave  It  I  And  clear  oot  sools  dyq>eptio. 

Here  Surao's  horning  ptrison  stands  Next  Gorras  stands,  In  ORy  vial^ 

An  antidote  III  chosen,  Willi  redpes  fbr  all  things, 

To  posrfons,  tiiat  In  ley  bands  Unwearied  chemist  in  liis  trials 

Of  aelfleh  nom  are  &'i»eiL  Sublime  in  great  and  onall  things  I 
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Tbere  Buma,  in  caobter  compact, 
Ealda  palhos  bright  vrith  buiter, 
— Deep  seotlment  pDnuingbct, 
Like  Hbegie  Tam  o"  Shuiter.'  Two  other  dnigg  of  hoe  aentte. 

Ere  partliig,  let  me  mentioii — 
A  mTBtk  drng  ir«  next  bdiold,  One  Hcoo  named,  one  LiHUnxc, 

Iti  snthor'H  nune  ii — Bnum.  Or '  Lore's  mpreme  Intention.' 

¥.  *-• "»-  a  woodrons  bold. 


Uke  gripe  of  well  wroo^t  Ir^ 

It  It  a  poteDt-«tirrinK  drink, 
And  with  a  plqnant  smack,  t 
It  makea  men  doubt,  it  makei 


And  Bebanoeh'h  caperb  bonbona, 
Mo  food  for  loto»eater  1 
tbink, 


To  calm  the  nerres  eicfte^. 
Some  can  It  GBenoe  of  despair,  And  Bbtist's  drops,  and  pAnumro'a  vit, 

Scene  deem  it  Bcoff^BpoiBoa;  With  dew  of  heaT<D  united. 

Bat  in  good  trath,  It  t&owa  a  rare 
Strange  ll^t  earth's  paina  and  joja  on.  Extract  of  Lowku,  and  of  Fob, 

Shine  In  thoae  eryttal  flagons ; 
And  bj  Ita  dde,  upon  the  ibelT,  -nn..,-.  _.._:.   -_    -    .      ^    .t, 

Ib  SHnxKT'a  panacea  ; 
The  purest  antidote  to  self. 
Lovers  rectified  Idea.  And  man;  mem,  the  drugs  which  flU 

The  poet^  store,  and  study  ; 
And  wboeo  drinketb  of  that  stream,        Some  pore  as  the  Castalian  riU, 
Sfakll  feel  Ma  heart  ezpandiDg,  Some  clooded,  dark,  and  nmddr. 

Shall  haimier  lire,  and  Ug^iteT  dream, 
Allaordldbopeadldiaikdiug.  And  as  for  me,  tn  dmgalded; 

And  ooly  wish  coasamers 
That  drag  through  all  the  world  is  sent,  Vonld  learn  to  boy,  and  not  to  steal, 
Though  many  qaacks  mlmame  it ;  Frotn  na  poor  Lif^perftunen. 


HENRI  DE  BALZAC. 

ScABCBLY  two  jears  have  elapsed  sinoe  Balzac,  the  greatest 
of  novelists,  ended  his  long  labors  and  his  short  life.  In  the 
prime  of  manhood,  and  the  completeness  of  saooess,  he  died  ; 
troly  regretted  by  the  readers  whom  his  fancy  had  enchanted, 
by  the  contemporaries  who  had  aoknowledged  his  genins.  II- 
loatrioas  poets  and  men  of  letters  accompanied  his  mortal  re- 
mains to  uie  tomb.  He  left  his  fame  to  France,  and  his  works  to 
the  world.  On  those  works  criticism  can  now  sit  tn  impartial 
judgment. 

Balzac  is  comparatively  unknown  out  of  France.  In  Eng- 
land or  America,  he  is  far  from  being  either  generally  read  or 
appreciated.  Few  of  his  works  have  been  translated.  We 
need  not  therefore  apologize  to  onr  readers  for  essaying  to  give 
a  brief  stunniary  of  his  literary  merits.  To  those  familiar 
with  his  writings,  we  are  sure  that  any  attempt  to  popularize 
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them  will  be  regarded  as  a  good  work.  To  those  who  are 
strangers  to  their  excellences,  we  shall  open  a  mine  of  enjoy* 
ment  for  which  in  due  time  they  will  give  us  credit. 

Except  Shakspeare,  or  to  a  certain  degree  Walter  Scott, 
we  know  of  no  English  writer  of  fiction  to  compare  with  Bal- 
zao.  Bulwer  and  Thackeray,  who  have  both  in  difTerent  ways 
been  his  imitators,  are  alike  immeasurably  his  inferiors.  He 
as  much  excels  Thackeray  in  minute  perception  and  delineation 
of  social  characteristics,  as  he  surpasses  Bulwer  in  depth  of 
thought,  grandeur  of  moral  conception,  and  power  of  execu- 
tion. Bulwei's  passionate  scenes  are  often  theatrical  and  ri- 
.dicnlous;  Balzac's  are  ever  natural,  and  logical.  Thackeray 
too  often  seems  to  grovel  amid  the  meannesses  he  delights  to 
describe.  Balzao  paints  the  vilest  of  the  vile  with  the  calm 
serenity  of  a  man  of  science,  who  is  not  afraid  of  truth  be- 
cause it  is  occasionally  revolting. 

Before  his  death,  Balzac's  collected  works  were  published 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Comedy  of  Human  life."  They 
form  above  an  hundred  volumes,  and  embrace  the  most  perfec:t 
description  of  modern  French  life  and  manners  that  can  be 
imagined.  They  are  professedly  a  vast  gallery  of  studies  from 
nature,  embodied  in  the  creations  of  art.  They  display  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  every  phase  of  civilized  life,  and  a  fa- 
miliarity with  literature,  science,  and  politics,  of  the  most  mar- 
vellous extension.  Balzac  is  at  home  with  the  details  of  every 
irofession  and  trade,  with  every  form  of  religious  belief,  and 
ivery  shade  of  philosophical  opinion.  He  displays  with  equal 
irillianoy  and  penetration  the  arcana  of  the  existence  of  the 
)anker  and  the  beggar,  the  dnchess  and  the  courtezan,  the 
Jiief  and  the  minister ;  the  Swedenborgians  and  the  material- 
sts  will  find  themselves  impartially  represented  in  his  pages, 
ilvery  combination  of  active  and  passive  heroism  or  baseness 
■  8  analyzed  in  his  crucible  with  equal  care.  His  "Comedy" 
a  a  literary  microcosm,  a  little  world  of  human  specimens 
preserved  in  the  amber  of  romance. 

Anybody  with  the  slightest  acumen  can  detect  both  in  Bulwer 
and  Thackeray,  a  latent  penchant  for  all  that  is  aristocratic. 
Bulwer  isobviouslyabitof  acoxcomb,an  exclusive,  a  fine  gen- 
tleman ;  Thackeray  is  a  palpable  snob,  an  essential  flunky.  Both 
are  deficient  in  that  radical  nobility  of  self-respect,  which  alone 
enables  men  to  respect  others.  Bothare  virtually  on  the  constant 
qui  vive  to  assert  their  own  position.  One  is  continually  entreat- 
ing you  indirectly  to  remember  his  ancestors,  the  other  ever- 
lastingly impressing  upon  you  that  he  is  admitted  to  the  best 
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society.  We  pity  Bulwer;  we  laugh  at  Thackeray.  In  dark 
and  cynical  moinents,  we  perhaps  despise  both.  The  "we" 
here  means  the  philosophers — the  Balzacians  generally,  not 
the  poor  scribblers  of  an  article  ;  the  sublime  idealized  upper 
ten  of  letters  which  imagination  pictures,  not  the  imperfectly 
developed  man  of  actual  fact  which  reason  aobnow ledges. 

BalzBO,  as  an  artist,  is  above  the  pettiness  of  mind  we  have 
indicated.  He  can  allude  to  a  person  of  obsoure  station  with- 
out a  grin  or  a  sneer.  He  oan  give  a  dacal  pedigree  without 
an  internal  cringe.  .He  looks  at  both  upon  a  level  as  a  human 
being  (one  of  the  ordo  bimana,  ^enus  homo.)  The  one  is  not 
above,  nor  the  other  below,  they  are  mere  varieties  of  the  orig- 
inal Adam,  objects  of  studious  science,  not  of  personal  repug- 
nance or  attraction.  He  is  a  mirror  which  reflects,  not  a  lens 
which  distorts. 

Balzac's  works  form  a  connected  series.  Consequently  the 
same  characters  reappear.  Those  which  are  heroes  in  one,  in 
another  perform  but  secondary  parts.  Thackeray  and  D'Is- 
raeli  have  feebly  tried  to  imitate  this  peculiarity.  To  the 
great  master.  It  appears  almost  a  necessity  of  his  complicated 
drama.  So  perfect  is  his  creation  of  character,  so  distinct  and 
individual  each  personage,  that  we  feel  it  to  be  quitq  an  amas- 
ing  experiment  to  see  what  he  or  they  will  do  amid  entirely 
new  circumstanoes  and  new  actors.  Thus  we  have — 1.  The 
great  man  of  the  province.  2.  The  great  man  of  the  province 
at  Paris.  3.  David  Sechard,  in  which  the  great  man  (Lucien 
de  Rubempr^,  a  young  poet  of  weak  and  selfish  character^ 
combined  with  great  sensibility  and  talent,)  returns  in  despair. 
4.  Esther,  in  w)iich  he  is  thrown  into  the  vortex  of  Parisian 
life  again  by  the  agency  of  Vautrin,  the  escaped  galley  slave, 
who  had  already  figured  in  the  Pere  Qoriot,  which  has  been 
well  called  the  King  Lear  of  modern  life.  5.  We  have  (iie 
last  incarnation  of  Vautrin.     And  so  with  all  his  characters. 

The  above  series  we  cordially  recommend  to  those  who  are 
beginning  to  Balzacise,  as  of  an  interest  superior  perhaps  to 
any  novels  of  the  age,  unles^  it  were  Le  Peau  de  Chagrin  by 
the  same  author,  the  wildest,  ahd  at  the  same  time  the  most 
real  of  all  romances  in  which  the  supernatural  plays  a  part. 
We  will  conclude  onr  brief  panegyric,  which  relentless  time 
and  space  compel  us  to  restrain  within  certain  limits,  by  a 
rapid  sketch  of  the  plot  of  this  tale.  It  will  convey  no  idea  of 
the  work,  because  its  excellence  lies  mainly  in  its  splendid 
style  and  marvellous  accuracy  of  detail,  but  it  will  faintly 
evidence  the  richness   of   imagination  of   the  author  of  the 
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"Searoh  forthe  Abeoloto,"  "Seraphita,  ibs  HystioBook,"  and 
of  the  moot  vivid  domestio  and  soaial  soenes  ever  depicted  by 
the  pen  of  aothor. 

A  yonng  man — ^Raphael — enters  a  gambling  house  in  the 
Palais  Boyal,  stakes,  and  loses  his  last  Napoleon — resolves  on 
snioide,  but  defers  his  leap  into  iho  Seine  till  ni^tfall— takes 
his  last  look  at  the  beauty  whioh  had  mined  him,  as  she  en- 
ters her  carriage  in  the  street,  naobserved— enters  a  curiosity 
shop  with  a  vague  notion  of  diatraotioa — sees  a  variety  of 
wonders  of  art,  and  finally  in  the  midst  of  the  ooetly  lumber, 
encounters  a  strange  old  man,  the  ovmer  of  the  shop,  who  gives 
him  after  due  warning  the  tkin  of  shagreen  whioh  has  the 
property  of  fiilfilling  all  hia  desires  at  the  expense  of  its  size, 
which,  at  the  same  time,  represents  his  life.  Thus  each  grati- 
fied wish,  by  so  muoh  shortens  the  term  of  his  eziatenoe. 
Half  inorednlous,  he  accepts  the  gift.  Nothing  happens  by 
magio,  but,  by  the  itrangest  coincidencet,  all  his  desires  are  ao-  ' 
complished.  0oing  out,  he  meets  a  party  of  friends — ^he  had 
wished  a  splendid  supper — they  invite  him  to  an  orgy  whitdi 
Paris  alone  could  produce,  and  Balzao  only  describe.  It  is  to 
celebrate  the  foundation  of  a  new  paper  ;  the  conversation  is 
an  admirable  specimen  of  the  mixture  of  depth  and  frivolity  of 
French  wit  of  ttie  first  order.  After  liie  supper,  in  the  midst  of 
the  general  torpor,  whioh  suooeeds  to  the  exaggerated  worship 
of  Baoohos,  Raphael  tells  his  previous  history,  which  fills  a 
volume,  and  would  be  matter  for  a  dozen,  to  his  friend  Emile, 
telle  of  his  life  of  study  and  singular  privation,  of  tiie  devotion 
of  an  exquisitely  beautiful  girl  whom  he  coald  not,  and  of  the 
infernal  coldness  of  a  fiuhionable  beauty  he  did  love,  and  love 
with  a  passion  exceeding  all  ordinary  oommonplaces  of  oom> 
.monplaoe  romances.  Lastly  :  he  tells  of  his  recent  adventure, 
and  produces  the  skin  of  shagreen  round  whioh,  in  mockery  of 
its  mystic  power,  they  trace  a  line  upon  a  napkin  with  a  pen. 
But  at  breakfast  a  notary  arrives  to  announce  that  Baphael,  by 
an  Indian  uncle's  death,  is  a  millionaire  V  All  overwlulm  him 
,  with  congratulations.  Heissilent.  He  eagerly  measures  the«A»» 
of  shagreen  by  the  drawing.  It  has  shrunk  visibly!  All  joy 
is  over  for  him  1  He  remembers  that  he  had  fancied  himself 
conBumptive.  He  is  dying.  What  matters  all  the  fortunes  in 
the  world  to  him  7  He  rudely  repulses  all  his  flatterers,  and 
obsequiously  congratulating  friends.  He  rushes  away.  Hence- 
forward he  has  but  one  object — to  live  without  desires.  *    * 

Science  itself  benda  before  the  miserable  skin  of  shagreen. 
No  tension,  no  pressure,  will  affect  it,  no  fire  will  fuse  it.  The 
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roost  poverfnl  maohlnery  bnrsta  in  the  attempt.  Throwa  down 
s  well,  it  u  reoovered  after  a  time,  most  hideonaly  dimisialied 
by  the  intennediate  gratification  of  its  luckless  owner's  desires. 
*  •  •  *.•  •  *  * 

Finally,  Raphael — who  had  married  Fantine — a  type  of  the 
ideal  perfection  of  woman,  his  early  benefactreBS  and  guardian 
angel, — Raphael  dies  in  tiie  arms  of  hie  adored  wife — vainly 
driven  from  his  presenoe  in  his  egotistical  aim  at  prolonged 
life — and  the  skin  of  shagreen,  already  diminished  from  the  size 
of  a  napkin  to  that  of  a  small  leaf,  vanishee  into  nothingness. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  explain  iko  allegory,  if  allegory 
there  be.  Never  did  a  story  fascinate  as,  as  did  "  The  Skin  of 
Shagreen."  How  often  in  Paris  did  we,  walking  over  the 
bri^e  of  the  Holy  Fathers  from  the  Taileries  to  the  Q.nai  YoU 
taire,  tnvolantarily  look  out  for  that  marvellous  onrioeity  shop 
in  which  soienoe  versus  passion  vainly  pleaded  to  the  dec^e- 
fate  Raphael  of  Bakao— of  Balzac,  the  Shakspeare  of  France, 
the  Homer  of  the  social  epic,  in  the  words  of  France's  &ire^ 
and  noblest  students — who  did  not  disdain  to  adopt  in  their 
meet  exquisite  reunions  the  names  and  characters  of  his  drama 
Vadorable  Balzac  ! 


THE  INDIAN  SORCERER'S  INVOCATION. 
Scene — a  forest  at  nioht. 

\A  band  of  Indian  toarriori  round  a  burning  pile.    Tkty  circle  il  thrte  fwui, 
and  the  torcerer  conies  foneard  and  ipeak$ ;] 
Gkkat  Spirit !    Master  of  the  life  of  man. 
Soul  of  the  Univeree '.  on  thes  we  call ! 
TboQ  lintt  in  everything,  in  Earth,  in  air, 
Id  dond*,  in  thnnder-rtorma,  in  ailent  wooda. 
And  cbattering  hannts  of  man, — hearing  all  tlunga. 
Seeing  aU  thinga,  directing  all  thinga, 
Paatand  to  come.    Thou  that  art  eTcrjthing, 
And  all  things  thee, — tell  oa,  oh  '.  lone  and  lofty  one. 
What  we  mnat  do  for  meaanreleaa  rerenge ! 


The  htdiani  again  circle  round  (ht  pHe  catling  in  Aeir 
qfferingi,  then  stand  in  solmui  lilence  littenuig. 


Ye  a[Hrit8  IImI  inhaUi  lonely  ahadea. 
When  everlasting  twilight  Iidda  her  reign ; 
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That  love  lo  bear  tho  midniBbt  Bereaades 
Of  whooping  owIh  nnd  death-bed  chariBtera, 
That  make  the  whiieskina  tremble  aa  they  list  ; 
Their  melancholy  music,  now  come  forth 
Ye  dwellers  ia  the  dark,  and  do'our  bidding  I 

Hark  !  they  come ! 
See !  yonder,  how  their  tiery  ejebaila  glare ! 
Hear  how  they  gnaah  their  teeth, 
In  bloody  expectation  of  the  feast, 
TImt'i  comJDfT  era  the  mom — away  I 
And  whet  your  appetites  for  blood ! 

Now  ye  crawling  reptiles  that  abide 

In  fens  and  bogs,  or  ulide  along  the  grass, 

And,  like  the  whiteakin,  sting  as  as  ye  creep ; 

LiEsrcIi,  and  toads,  and  adders,  whose  fork'd  tongues 

Are  lipped  with  mortal  poiwoa — blasted  race, 

They  obey  '.     I  hear  the  leader's  nitle — 

They  come  [  the  heralds  of  the  white-man's  doom. 

Lend  ns  yoar  arts,  ye  venonied  ministers 

Of  our  Great  Spirit's  wrarh,  that  we  may  craw] 

And  ating  Ihem  while  they  sleep. 

Bring  lis  your  bags  of  poison  for  our  arrowe, 

That  every  Bcruieh  may  kill  or  torture  them. 

Aye,  venom  all  the  air  with  yonr  foul  breath. 

That  when  they  breathe  they  die  1 

Hark  !  I  hear  their  music  '. 

It  is  pure  nature's  language  of  revenffa. 

Borrowed  by  whitemen  with  their  other  arts, 

To  imitate  the  serpent  in  his  hiss 

As  in  bis  wiles.     Away  ]   and  do  onr  bidding. 

Now  ye  potent  spirits  of  the  air. 
The  last  and  greatest  of  pale  mischiefs  train ; 
Ye  that  Inhabit  tiery  elements 
Where  lightning  is  engendered,  and  the  stonns 
Mix  up  their  black  ingredients — cixne  away ! 
Come  riding  on  the  lightning's  quivering  fork; 
Speak  in  the  rattling  thunders  ns  they  crash. 
And  howl  amid  the  whirlwind's  sweeping  blast. 
Let  the  Earth  shiver  in  her  ague  fits, 
.  And  open  her  wide  bosom  to  receive 
The  race  of  seaborn  robbers.    Come '.  let  us  hear  ye ! 
lAgkltiiiig  and  ihunder. 

Mark !   I  am  answered,— warriora,  all  goes  well.* 
Two  hours  from  this,  yon  village  wrapt  in  sleep 
Shall  wake  to  nleep  no  more.     Two  houra  hence 
These  wandering  imps  of  foam, 
Cant  on  our  lands  by  yonder  bellowing  sea. 
With  appetites  like  his  to  gulp  down  worlds, 
Will  for  their  stden  fields  pay  with  thmr  lives. 
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Swin  aa  ibe  leaping  of  the  mountain  etremn ; 

Silent  B.B  serpenia  i:rewling  in  the  grass ; 

Strong  as  tlie  nak  that  braves  the  wliirlwind'a  blast, 

And  nrm  and  faithful  aa  the  rochs  ye  tread  on. 

Go  forth,  my  warriorG!     Be  lx>ld  and  cunning. 

Spare  not  one — infants  have  teeth — 

They'll  bile  in  time.     Women  breed  young  wolves 

To  prey  upon  us.     Old  men  give  advice, 

And  teach  the  yonng  their  wiles. 

Spare  not  one,  that  when  the  hod  Hhall  rise 

And  look  abroad,  noIhinB  «hall  meet  his  eye 

Bill  headlesB  tranks,  and  bloody,  hairless  heade, 

White-roasted  bones,  and  half-consumed  fleah, 

Amid  the  smoking  ruins  of  their  homes. 

O !  that  the  entire  brood  were  now  asleep 

In  yonder  den  of  thieves,  that  at  one  blow 

We  might  redeem  the  red  man's  doomed  race  '. 

Go  forth,— our  God  ia  with  ns.     AwAy, 

And  do  onr  bidding  ! 

The  Indiaja  resume  iMeir  arms  a; 


-  WAS  THERE  EVER  A -NAPOLEON?* 

After  having  been  called  upon  by  the  Reverend  Atr.  Hawks 
to  believe  in  a  Frcnoh  Dauphin  of  Indian  parentage,  it  ia  re- 
freshing to  be  again  invited  by  the  Right  Reverend  Mr. 
Whately  to  disbeheve  in  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  We  have  to 
thank  tlie  latter  gentleman  most  sincerely  for  recalling  ns  to 
the  recollection  of  our  privilege  as  doubters,  of  which  of  li^te 
we  have  suffered  ourselves  to  beooroe  quite  oblivious.  Ib  it 
too  much  to  expeot  that  the  reaotion  from  our  credulity  will  bp 
as  violent  as  the  credulity  was  intense  :  and  that  from  nearly 
believing  in  Mr.  "Williams,  we  shall  go  entirely  over  to  a  pro- 
fonnd  skepticism  in  Napoleon  ? 

Was  there  ever,  indeed,  suoh  a  man  as  Napoleon  Bonaparte? 
The  fact  of  his  existence  having  been  generally  undiepnted 
sine©  the  time  at  which  he  is  represented  to  havo  lived,  does 
not  at  all  prove  that  ho  actually  did  exist.  It  was  undisputed 
by  the  Royal  Society  of  England  that  a  basin  of  water  weighed 
no  more  when  a  live  fish  was  put  into  it,  than  before  :  and 
yet,  after  the  society  had  for  a  long  time  puzzled  themselves 
to    explain  this  phenomenon,    some    blundering    ignoramus 
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amused  himaelf  by  trying  the  experiment  of  weighing  the 
baain  before  and  a^r  the  fish  was  pat  in,  and  discovered  to 
his  aatonishment  that  a  fish  in  water  did  not  entirely  escape 
the  attraotioQ  of  gravitation.  In  the  time  of  Copemiousit  was 
Hndisputed  that  a  stonedropped  from  the  mast-head  of  a  ship 
iQ  full  sail  did  not  fall  at  the  foot  of  the  mast,  but  towards 
the  stern,  and  it  was  not  till  one  hundred  years  after  the  death 
of  Copernious  that  the  experiment  was  tried,  and  it  was  as- 
certained that  the  stone  thus  dropped  &om  the  head  of  the 
mast  did  fall  at  the  foot  of  it. 

Who  are  the  witnesses  in  whose  testimony  we  are  required 
to  believe  in  the  existenoe  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ?  The 
individuals  who  have  been  most  prominent  in  ohrouiolLng  the 
actions  of  this  famous  hero  derive  all  their  information  of  him 
from  the  newspapers  of  the  time  at  which  they  suppose  him  to 
have  lived,  and  from  the  records  of  writers  immediately  pre- 
ceding themselves.  As  the  statements  of  the  latter  were  of 
course  drawn  from  the  newspapers  also,  we  will  dismiss  them 
from  notice  at  once,  and  proceed  to  the  newspapers  them- 
selves. And  what  means  had  their  editors  for  gaining  correct 
information  ?  We  all  know  that  the  means  now  employed  by 
editors  are  ptiblio  rumors  and  private  oouespondents.  The 
BUthentioity  of  public  rumors  in  general  is  too  trifling  for  re- 
mark. The  reliability  of  private  correspondents  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  manifold  and  constant  oontradiotions  which 
they  report  to  the  respective  journals  of  one  another,  and 
even  of  themselves.  Correspondents,  moreover,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  anonymous,  and  no  one  ought  to  be  required  to  put 
fbith  in  writers  who  do  not  give  their  names.  We  regard  the 
man  who  believes  the  newspapers,  now-a-days,  as  insane,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  any  more  truthful 
or  respectable  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago.  In  fact,  the  news- 
papers, themselves,  would  have  us  imagine  that  they  have 
vastly  improved  since  that  time.  Taking  their  word  in  this 
case,  what  possible  credence  can  we  put  in  what  they  then 
said? 

The  great  discrepancies  and  manifest  oontradiotioos  dis< 
played  in  the  statements  oonoerning  Napoleon  Bonaparte  cause 
us  to  doubt  very  strongly  whether  such  an  individual  ever 
existed.  Not  only  the  most  trivial,  but  even  the  most  im- 
portant acta  attributed  to  him  by  one  set  of  historians  are 
disputed  by  another.  Some  say  that  ho  charged  at  the  bridge 
of  Lodi,  while  others  affirm  that  Augerean  performed  that 
exploit,  while  Bonaparte  skulked  behind  the  baggage.    He  is 
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said  by  some  to  have  poisoned  a  hospital  foil  of  soldiers,  while 
others  reaolntely  deny  that  he  was  ever  gailty  of  snob  an 
eaormity.  It  is  asserted  by  some  that  he  conquered  at  Boro- 
dino,  and  by  others  that  he  received  a  most  disastrous  repnlee 
on  that  identical  battle-field.  His  oharaoter  is  even  more  in 
dispute  than  his  actions,  Aooording  to  Scott,  a  more  tyran- 
nicMl  and  infamous  monster  never  distressed  the  earth.  The 
Rev.  Jacob  Abbott  has  made  him  a  subject  on  which  he  has 
leoeDtly  disoonised  very  many  pages  of  pions  panegyric  to  the 
*'  five  hnndred  thousand  readers  "  of  '*  Ihe  Giant  of  the  Month- 
lies." Aooording  to  Hr.  Abbott,  no  better  ohristian  or  G-eneral 
or  Emperor  could  have  been  desired  by  the  French  nation* — 
Frenon  writers  will  have  it  that  he  possessed  extraordinary 
bravery,  and  military  ability,  while  many  English  writers 
deny  these  qualifioations  entirely,  and  declared  him  to  have 
been  an  arrant  coward  and  poltroon.  Amid  all  this  conflicting 
testimony,  what  are  we  to  believe?  Shall  we  believe  that 
this  personage  possessod  at  one  and  the  same  time  several 
different  characters,  or  shall  we  believe  that  there  were  two 
or  three  Bonapartes,  or  shall  we  refuse  to  believe  that  there 
was  any  Bonaparte  at  all  ? 

Ur.  Whately  tells  us  of  the  testimony  of  very  many  respect- 
able persons,  who  went  down  to  Plymouth  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Bellerophon  in  that  harbw,  and  saw  Bonaparte  with  their 
own  eyes,  and  remarks  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  disparage 
eitherthe  eyesight  or  the  veracity  of  these  gentlemen.  "I  am 
ready  to  allow  "  says  he,  "  that  they  went  to  Plymouth  for  tha 
purpose  of  seeing  Bonaparte ;  nay  more,  that  they  actually 
rowed  out  into  the  harbor  in  a  boat,  and  oanie  alongside  of  a 
man-of-war,  on  whose  deck  they  saw  a  man  in  a  cooked  hat, 

■  Kon.— V*  take  oeeuion  to  axpiM*  Ihk  <mt  imqtulified  aibuiUuDCat  at  tb* 
■tniig«  and  uiti-repablioui  mia  which  Ur.  Abbott  hd  b««towed  on  Napoleon, 
wkotnba  atrlsB  repeatedly  utbe  "Repnbliean  Emperor."  Ur.  Abbott  writes  for  a 
km  bodv  of  re*der^  oertainlf  not  U«  than  hall  a  mUlion,  and  va  mi^t  aak  it 
of  hitn,  Tithoat  an;  apologies  to  write  at  leaat  like  ao  Ameriean,  even  if  he  maj- 
not  oonnder  it  hia  dn^  to  write  like  a  miniater  of  peaoe,  nothing  ooold  be  mora 
dangerondj  iniidioiia  among  our  popolatlan  than  tlie  nn]do^meDt  of  lU*  f>bnie^ 
It  M  predaalj  raoh  a  [dmae  aa  the  mpportoia  of  monarahio  inatitalioni  wonM. 
deligbt  t«  bare  droolated  in  eveir  bar-room,  and  erowd,  in  the  United  Ststeh 
Tin  expre«ion  la  an  abanrd  one  wnen  it  ii  examined,  but  thera  are  reiy  few  man 
who  wul  atop  to  examine  it  In  raimDg  hii  bero  to  the  dignitj  of  caooniiatioa, 
Mr.  Abbott  might  hare  apared  Ihla  additional  lever.  Aeoording  t«  Ur.  Abbotl^ 
an  empttTor  may  be  a  rnmbUaui'^inperor,  proTided  he  nanrpe  Hie  empire,  whera- 
a^  if  be  be  bom  to  i^  he  !•  otAj  •  common  Tolgar  Amftti,  and  deaerrea  to  be 
made  to  abdicate  He  morality  of  aooh  a  dlrtinolioii  i>  qnlte  beneath  a  rc^>eoU 
aUahiatorie  writer.  Bst  we  d»  not  oompkun  ■omnAor  thki  aaof  thenaof  aa 
tterlj  incompatible  with  trath  and  with  the  epirit  of  «>r  iutit» 
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who,  they  were  told,  was  Bonaparte.  This  is  the  atmost  point 
to  which  this  testimony  goes ;  whence  they  ascertained  that  this 
mac  in  the  cocked  hat,  had  gone  through  all  the  m&rvellons 
and  romantic  adventures  with  which  we  have  so  long  been 
amused,  we  are  not  told.  Did  they  perceive  in  his  physi<^- 
nomy,  his  true  name,  and  autheutio  history  ?  Truly  this  evi- 
dence ia  such  as  country  people  give  one  for  a  story  of  appari- 
tions :  if  yon  discover  any  signs  of  iaorednlity,  they  triumph- 
antly show  the  very  house  which  the  ghost  haunted,  the 
identical  dark  corner  where  it  used  to  vanish,  and  perhaps 
even  the  tombstone  of  the  person  whose  death  it  foretold. 
Jack  Cade's  nobility  was  supported  by  the  same  irresistible 
kind  of  evidenoe ;  having  asserted  that  the  eldest  son  of 
Qdmuod  Mortimer,  Earl  of  Maroh,  was  stolen  by  a  beggar- 
woman,  became  a  brick-layer  when  he  became  of  age,  and  was 
the  father  of  the  supposed  Jack  Cade  :  one  of  his  oompanioDS 
confirms  the  story  by  saying,  "  Sir,  he  made  a  chimney  in  my 
father's  house,  and  ^e  bricks  are  alive  at  this  day  to  testify  it, 
therefore  deny  it  not." 

The  wonderful  aooounta  which  we  have  of  this  individual, 
called  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  are  of  themselves  sofBcient  to 
cause  us  to  doubt  his  existence.  By  the  nature  of  onr  mental 
constitution,  we  cannot  believe  anything  which  seems  to  as  to 
be  improbable ;  and  yet  what  can  be  more  improbable  than 
the  career  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  He  lays  waste  the  entire 
continent  of  Europe,  and  treats  the  monarohs  of  its  various 
kingdoms  with  every  possible  disrespect,  and  yet  we  find  both 
the  people  and  their  rulers  forming  alliance.^  with  him,  and 
joining  in  endeavoring  to  augment  his  prosperity.  He  does 
nothing  in  an  ordinary  manner  or  by  halves.  His  battles  are 
all  great  battles,  he  overturns  empires  in  a  day,  and  builds 
them  up  again  as  readily.  When  he  is  conquered  he  is  totally 
overthrown,  and  yet  his  defeats  make  no  manner  of  difference 
in  his  progress,  or  in  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held. 
He  loses  an  army  in  Egypt  and  goes  back  to  France  a  vaga- 
bond, to  be  transformed  at  once  into  a  ruler.  He  loses  another 
army  io  Russia,  and  the  French  people  immediately  give  him 
a  third.  He  loses  this  at  Leipsic,  and  th::y  supply  a  fourth, 
and  finally  a  fifth  which  he  loses  at  Waterloo,  and  there  ia  no 
knowing  how  many  mote  they  would  have  furnished  him,  had 
he  not  just  then  been  carried  off  to  a  remote  island,  and 
guarded  during  the  rest  of  his  life  by  a  squad  of  British  sol- 
diers. We  are  also  told  that  after  having  been  the  means  of 
decimating  Ute  French  nation,  they  wonld  still  haw  risen  in 
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hJB  favor  and  brought  him  home  agaio,  had  they  not  been  kept 
down  by  the  rest  of  Europe,  How  cau  wo  compel  ourselves 
to  believe  apch  wild  improbsbilittes  ? 

Mr.  "Whately's  Historic  Doubts,  of  which  we  have  given  an 
imperfect  abstract  form  a  very  clever  satire  on  Hucne's  "  Argu- 
ment Against  Miracles,"  were  originally  composed  to  an- 
tagonize the  influence  of  that  celebrated  treatisn.  Its  revival 
at  this  time— for  the  American  publishers  are  now  printing 
the  fourth  edition  from  the  eleventh  London  edition — with 
postscripts  added  by  the  author  bearing  on  recent  events,  shows 
that  the  ingenuity  and  delicate  satire  of  the  work  are  fully  ap- 
preciated by  the  public.  We  have  read  Historic  Doubts  Tela> 
tive  to  Colnmbns  and  Charlemagne,  whch  were  highly  amus- 
ing; and  the  arguments  by  which  King  Alfred  is  proved  to 
have  been  an  imaginary  character,  are  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  a  leisure  hour ;  but  this  essay  of  Mr.  Whotcly's,  whether 
as  regards  the  native  interest  attaching  to  the  subject,  or  its 
satirioal  and  effeotivo  travesty  of  the  disquisition  of  Hume,  or 
its  ingenuity  and  mook-gravity,  is  much  superior  to  any  other 
production  of  its  kind  which  has,  as  yet,  come  in  our  way.  We 
can  confidently  recommend  it  as  an  antidote  to  the  clever 
myths  touching  the  long-lost  Capet,  which  Messrs,  Hanson  and 
Hawks  have  recently  re-vamped  with  eo  ranch — and  with  such 
amusing — eefat. 

One  of  the  latest  postscripts  to  the  Historic  Doubts,  suggests 
an  additional  doubt  as  to  tiie  probability  of  future  confidence 
being  placed  in  the  present  chroniclers  of  the  French  empire, 
and  with  the  reader's  permission  we  will  use  it  as  a  postscript 
to  this  article : — 

"The  publio  has  been  of  late  much  interested,  and  not  a 
little  bewildered,  by  the  accounts  of  many  strange  events  said 
to  have  recently  taken  place  in  France  and  other  parts  of  the 
Continent.  Are  these  accounts  of  such  a  character  as  to  allay, 
or  to  strengthen  and  increase  such  doubts  as  have  been  sug- 
gested in  the  foregoing  pages. 

"  We  are  told  that  there  is  now  a  Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  the 
head  of  the  government  of  France.  It  is  not,  indeed,  asserted 
that  he  is  the  very  original  Napoleon  Bonaparte  himself.  The 
death  of  that  personage,  and  the  transportation  of  his  genuine 
bones  to  France,  had  been  too  widely  proclaimed  to  allow  of 
his  re-appearanoe  in  his  own  proper  person.  But  '  uno  avulwi, 
nnn  deficit  alter.'  Like  the  Thibetian  worshippers  of  the 
G'rand  Lama — who  nerer  dies,  only  his  soul  transmigrates  into 
a  fieeh  body— tlie  Fremh  are  so  resolved,  we  are  told,  to  be 
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under  a  Bonaparte,  whether  that  be  a  man,  or  a  '  system,'  tiuit 
they  have  fotmd,  it  seems,  a  kind  of  oew  inoamatioa  of  this 
their  Orand  Lama,  ia  a  person  eaid  to  be  the  nephew  of  the 
ori^nal  one. 

"  And  when,  on  heariag  that  this  personage  now  fills  the  high 
office  of  President  of  the  Frenoh  S,epablic,  we  inquire — ^rery 
naturally — how  he  came  there;  we  are  informed  that  sever^ 
years  ago  he  invaded  Pranoe  in  an  English  vessel — ^tlie  English 
naTing  always  been  snspeoted  of  having  Bonaparte  ready,  like 
die  winds  in  a  Lapland  witch's  bog,  to  be  let  out  on  oooa- 
sions — at  the  head  of  a  force,  not  of  six  hundred  men,  like  his 
snpposed  nnole,  in  his  expedition  from.Elba,  butof  fifty*five(!) 
with  which  he  landed  at  fionlogae,  proclaimed  himself  Em- 
peror, and  was  joibed  by  no  less  than  one  man.  He  was,  ac- 
cordingly, we  are  told,  arrested,  bronght  to  trial,  and  sentenced  " 
to  imprisonment :  but  hanog  some  years  after  escaped  from 
prisun,  and  taken  refuge  in  England,  he  thence  returned  to 
France.  Asd  so  the  Frenoh  nation  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
the  government. 

"  All  this  will,  doubtless,  be  received  as  avery  probabletale 

a  those  -who  have  given  full  credit  to  all  tike  stories  I  have 
uded  to  in  the  foregoing  pages". — Historic  Doabtt,  page  66. 
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Tn  conteut  deddedlj  odd  b; 

A  oritlMl  nMOttw  fiudi 
FInt,  "  iptrits"  gone  out  <tf  Otdi  bodle«i 

Then  "  medlniM"  ont  of  tbdr  tntiidi  1 

Too  dMp  tor  ttw  mlDeni  wid  mpgtn 

Of  lettoiB  tiie  secret,  nu^n^ 
Vfby  ill  the  prafenlcmal  nppag. 
In  W%a  itowt,  are— not  w<x11i «  r^p^ 

Bat  whftt,  In  tUa  mTrtlcal  knooUng, 
Oar  reaatHk  moct  itBggen  ud  dxioki, 

Ib  to  And  thmt  ■  mairims  provtAliig, 
Ent  Ekmre  mdded  to  Nox. 

And  tnolher  itrange  fttot  In  them  knooki  Ii, 
Thkt  thoae  wtio  txr  eitlHai  dUi 

Are  kvowedlf  oanniBg  HFonfi, 
Aad  dlppoy— «T«a  m  Fbh. 
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POnnOAL  NIGHTMARES. 

Let  us  talk.  Let  ns  be  meny  I  This  is  a  holiday  article. 
Oar  editor  in  chief  has  promised  to  wink  at  trifles.  We  are 
to  be  regarded  as  reviewers  od  furlough,  with  unlimited  ideas 
to  speua  jaat  as  we  see  fit.  We  are  emancipated  slaves  of 
the  lamp — literary  "  fillibuatera  "  for  this  night  only — apolitical 
rangers  Donnd  to  hit  something  by  dint  of  firing  at  everything. 
Walk  np,  ladies  and  gentlemen  I — we  saj  ladies,  becanse  even 
ladies  may  read  politics  snch  as  we  develope.  Our  show  is 
ready — the  monsters  are  dreased  np — the  admiaaion  is  ten 
minntes'  patience,  and  the  exhibition  is  worth  three  conises 
of  Thackeray's  lectures,  and  a  dessert  in  the  bargain. 

Do  you  see  that  lady  asleep )  Her  name  is  !^ropa.  She 
is  old  enough  to  be  in  her  dotage,  but  being  a  goddess,  is 
still,  technically  speakfog,  a  fine  girl.  Her  pale  beanty  bears 
the  trace  of  many  passions.  She  has  lived,  and  seen  some 
trouble  in  her  time,  and  has  been  accustomed  to  the  best 
society,  and  the  most  awful  domestic  dissensions.  8he  has 
now  fallen  asleep  from  sheer  exhaustion.  Nations  and  conti- 
nents are  like  men,  they  must  sleep  off  their  fatigues ;  and  she 
has  been  up  late  o'  nights,  dancing  the  dance  of  death  for 
some  time  past.  Kow,  for  a  brief  space,  she  snatches  an 
uneasy  slnmber,  and  dreams— dreams  horribly — or  rather,  let 
us  say,  is  dominated  by  an  insane  nightmare.  Monsters  and 
absurd  phantoms  dance  before  her  vision.  Well  may  she 
langh  and  groan  by  turns  at  the  outrageous  carnival  of  revo- 
lotion  I    Behold  the  goblin  drama ! 

The  first  scene  is  laid  in  France,  time,  1848.  A  &t  shop- 
keeper with  an  umbrella  and  a  head  like  apear,  is  seated  oa 
a  throne.  His  name  is  Louis  PhilHppe.  He  is  the  reputed 
oS^pring  of  an  Italian  jailor,  and  is  no  more  a  Bourbon  than 
you  are,  or  than  Eleazar  Williams.  No  matter ;  tliere  he  is. 
The  throne  was  put  up  at  auction  to  the  greatest  liar.  Louis  lied 
highest,  and  there  he  is,  and  has  been  for  seventeen  years. 
His  house  of  business  is  at  the  Tuilleries.  He  is  a  sleeping 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Rothschild  &  Co, ;  he  dabbles  in  rait 
ways,  works  the  telegraph,  and  makes  investments  in  Spanish 
liquorice  in  ordertoaetTiphisBonMontpenaier  in  trade.  Itia 
B&id  that  tbe  old  chap  has  saved  no  end  of  money,  and  thatevery 
state  oti  tbe  face  of  the  earth  is  in  debt  to  him.    The  amount 
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of  hia  funds  is  reported  at  afabnlonsfigare.  Nobody  knows  how 
many  old  stockings  full  of  odd  silTor  he  has  secreted  around. 
Behind  his  chair  stands  his  head  clerk,  Gaizot,  agrave,  satur- 
nine  little  Jew,  as  cool  afian  iceberg  and  as  cunning  as  the  father 
of  lies.  But  he  aervee  a  master  who  would  outwit  thed— 1  him- 
self, and  therefore  of  conrse  outwits  Gnizot.  So  cunning  is 
Louis  that  he  finally  overreaches  himself.  He  becomes  bank- 
rapt  at  the  very  acme  of  his  fortune.  The  last  feather  breaks 
the  camel's  back,  and  be  and  Gnizot  lAy  it  on.  Smash  goes 
the  camel,  and  down  tumbles  the  firm  of  Louie  Phillippe  & 
Oo.  Vaimy  and  Jemappes  won't  save  him,  though  he  has 
been  telling  everybody,  any  time  for  the  lust  seventeen  yeaifl, 
how  he  fonght  at  either  for  the  old  republic  in  the  days  of 
Kobespierre  the  incorruptible,  until  he  (L.  P.)  mn  away  along 
with  General  Dumonriez,  and  gave  lessons  in  French  to  yonng 
gentlemen.  But  that  was  long,  long  ago,  when  he  was  a  bov ; 
and  as  his  supposed  father  was  beheaded  in  consequence,  he 
had  better  have  said  less  about  it. 

In  the  next  scene,  we  see  an  old  gentleman — one  Mr,  Smith 
— cutting  across  country  in  an  absurd  manner,  without  a  hat, 
And  with  no  money  in  his  pocket,  but  still  instinctively  clutch- 
ing an  umbrella.  We,  who  are  in  the  secret,  know  of  course 
that  this  unfortunate  old  Smith  is  no  less  a  personage  than 
.AD  ex-king  of  the  French  running  away  from  his  creditors. 
He  owes  several  millions,  and  the  Parisian  boui^eois  always 
hate  a  man  who  will  not  pay  hia  debts,  especially  when  he 
is  a  king,  and  has  an  immense  salary,  besides  unlimited  per- 
<}uiBites.  He  had  better  have  followed  the  old  maxim  of 
honesty  the  best  policy.  He  had  better  have  robbed  less  and 
leignea  longer.  He  had  better  have  let  people  give  reform 
dinners,  even  at  the  hazard  of  their  getting  drunk  and  kicking 
up  a  row  afterwards.  But  be  did  not  do  it,  and  he  is  now 
Mr.  Smith,  running  away  to  England  to  die  obscurely  at  a 
poor  relation's  house,  in  a  very  miserable  and  undignified 
manner.  As  for  heaa  clerk  Guizot,  be  sees  that  some  facetious 
dog  has  dipped  his  finger  in  red  paint  and  smeared  up 
"Death  to  rogues  "  on  the  door  of  bis, office,  so  he  takes  the 
hint,  changes  clothes  with  his  flunkey,  and  performs  the 
operation  vulgarly  known  as  "  absquatulating  "  in  an  equally 
undignified  manner,  affirming,  like  his  master,  that  he,  too, 
is  an  Englisbman^nd  that  his  name  is  Walker. 

Meanwhile  the  Parisians  are  up  and  fighting.  They  are  in 
the  Tuilleries,  which  they  have  taken  by  storm,  owing  to  the 
fact  of  everybody  mnniug  away,  instead  of  defending  them, 
and  they  are  in  very  high  spirits,  wondering  what  next  to  do. 
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Two  editois  of  the  Demoaratie  Paoijigue,  one  an  Irifihman,  fhe 
other  a  Frendtmaii,  are  seated  at  a  table,  signing  proclamations 
of  the  Republic  on  their. own  reaponsibility.  GovernraentB  pro- 
TiBional  are  being  got  np  at  all  the  newspaper  offices.  Jules 
Janin  and  Paul  de  Kock  are  quarrelling  as  to  who  shall  be  presi- 
dent. Thiers,  like  a  little  monkey,  sits  crouched  np  in  a  comer 
till  the  H^hting  is  over — Lamartine  is  making  a  speech  in  the 
house  of  deputies.  Luckily  he  and  his  friends  make  a  rush 
and  arrive  first  at  the  Hotd  de  ViUe.  Albert  Ouvrier  and 
Louis  Blanc  astonish  the  self-elected  government  by  dropping 
npon  them  through  a  skylight,  and  establish  themselves  atone 
end  of  the  table  in  the  council-room.  Albert  Owvrier  con- 
siderately heightens  his  little  friend's  seat  by  means  of  a  pile 
of  M^.  which  the  great  (minded)  organizer  of  labor  luckily 
carriee  under  hia  arm.  The  republic  is  estahlished.  Every- 
body is  happy  in  the  expectatim  that  every  impossibility  will 
be  immediately  performed.  The  government  declare  their 
intentions  of  going  through  a  course  of  political  miracles 
right  off,  and  "  Xwiwfy,  Quality,  and  J^hOemity  "  are  inau- 
gnrated  on  all  the  walls  and  public  buildings.  Speculators 
in  pigments  realize  money,  and  house-painters  have  a  good 
time.     Vive  la  S^publique,  demooraHgice  et  sodialel 

Everybody  is  a  republican — is,  was,  and  ever  will  be  a 
republican.  Thiers  is  a  republican ;  so  is  De  Laroche- 
iaquelein ;  so  is  Alexandre  Dumas ;  so  is  Mademoiselle 
Kachel ;  so  are  all  the  nobility  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain, 
and  all  the  bankers  in  the  ChausSe  D'Antin,  and  the  Jews 
in  the  Palais  Royal  (now  Ifational),  and  the  porters  and  the 
coachmen,  and  the  chiffoniers  and  the  pickpockets,  they 
are  all  remarkably  republican,  and  fraternise  immensely 
on  the  strength  of  it. 

Lamartine,  as  hero  of  the  farce,  makes  speeches  of  prodi- 
gious eloquence.  His  images  are  infinite,  his  facts  invisible. 
Ledru  Rolljn,  in  hia  character  of  Robeapierre-Danton-Murat 
cum-Mirabeau  the  second,  shows  plenty  of  force,  with  a 
woful  paucity  of  strength.  George  Sand  writes  his  procla- 
mations and  smokes  cigars  with  him  in  midnight  conclave. 
Armand  Marrast,  of  the  "  National,"  makes  himself  generally 
useful,  and  finally  edits — we  mean  presides  over — the  na- 
tional assembly.  Cremieux  does  himself  Justice  as  minister 
of  that  department.  Arago,  the  astromoner,  makes  astro- 
logical calculations  and  guides  the  nary  by  the  stars,  besides 
Eredicting  future  events  for  hia  colleagues,  who  do  not  believe 
im.  Above  all,  Louis  Blanc  sits  in  state  with  bis  committee 
of  workmen  at  the  Lnzembonrg,  and  oi^iaQizes  labor  by  dint 
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of  induBtriouelf  doing  Dothing;  whilst  tboee  who  have  no 
better  occopation  help  him  to  do  it,  sod  draw  two  francs  a 
dar  from  the  national  workshops  in  which  nobody  works. 

The  Assembly  meeta — a  republi'can  assembiy — but  the 
miracles  somehow  hang  fire.  Kepublicans  ip  office  are  not 
half  80  democratic  and  social  as  they  "  nsed  to  was." 
Lamartine  has  done  little  except  talk,  Ledru  has  done  noth- 
ing except  fii69  and  bluster,  louis  Blanc  has  done  nothing 
except  disorganise.  Everybody  is  not  rich,  everybody  has 
not  got  a  place,  everybody  unfortunately  could  not  be 
elected  to  the  assembly  and  twenty-five  francs  a  day.  There 
is  a  general  feeling  of  discontent.  Barbes  and  Blanqui  are 
at  their  claba,  very  fierce  and  very  much  in  favour  ot  barri- 
cades. FrondhoD  is  great  in  paradox.  He  is  a  portentous 
logician.  He  throws  up  a  phrase  in  the  air  and  catches  it 
backhanded ;  and  balances  contradictions  on  the  tip  of  his  nose, 
to  the  great  edification  of  his  disciples.  He  knows  he  is  the 
deepest  man  in  France,  and  does  not  care  who  else  knows  it. 
He  starts  the  People^s  Ea/nk  without  capital,  and,  by  way  of 
encouraging  shar^olders,  tells  people  candidly  that  property 
is  theft.  Of  course  his  proposition  is  joyously  received,  witli 
the  inevitable' corollary  that  theft  must,  in  consequence,  be 
property,  A  principle  on  which  many  individuals  act  without 
ceremony,  and  with  great  relief  to  Aeir  consciences.  The 
minds  of  men  are  in  a  ferment.  A  spark  is  thrown  and  a 
fresh  blaze  is  the  result.  The  revolntion  of  June  breaks  out, 
and  Cavaignac  makes  his  appearance  as  dictator  I 

We  now  witness  the  singular  phenomenon  of  one  set  of 
men  desperately  fighting  for  liberty  without  knowing  what 
liberty  means,  and  another  desperately  fighting  for  onfir  and 
society — that  is,  place  and  power  for  themselves  against  the 
very  men  to  whom  they  owed  their  position.  The  neroes  of 
Febrnary  are  shot  down  as  rebels  in  June.  Paris  is  in  a 
state  of  siege.  Liberty  is  sick,  she  is  confined  to  her  room. 
Her  name  is  still  on  the  walls  and  in  the  newspapers,  that  is 
all.  Cavaignac  governs  France.  A  second-rate  Algerian 
general  puts  la  grande  nation  under  martial  law.  He  shows 
neither  talent,  republican  feeling,  nor  audacity,  and  he  ex- 
pects that  France  will  elect  him  president.  Poor  man !  he 
18  neither  admired,  respected  nor  feared.  He  has  done 
nothing — nothing  but  crush.  Any  one  can  be  a  brute-force  ' 
military  tyrant.  However,  Cavaignac  paves  the  way  for  his 
master  in  the  liberticide  art.  The  name  of  Napoleon  is 
uttered,  and  at  the  talismanic  sound  up  rises  Louis  Bonaparte, 
president  of  France — sleeted  by  universal  suffrage ! 
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Oavaignac  descends  through  a  ta«p-door,  and,  coming  np 
the  back  stairs  behind  the  scenes,  quietly  resntneB  his  place 
BB  a  simpio  member  of  the  aseemblj.  Ae  be  does  so,  he  nods 
to  Lamartinc  But  nobody  takes  the  trouble  to  notice  the 
fact.  The  poet  and  the  general  are  fossil  Btatesmen  already. 
As  for  Ledm  SoUin,  Louis  Blanc  and  Co.,  with  Prondhon, 
BaBpsil  the  chemist,  and  the  rest  of  them^they  are  all  either 
in  exile  or  in  prison  long  ago.  Ledm  and  Blanc  are  of  course 
very  much  disgusted  at  not  finding  themselves  dictators,  and 
at  me  world  not  taking  them  for  Mirabeans  and  Bobespierree, 
Ther  look  very  small,  particularly  Louis  Blanc. 

The  gratitude  of  repnblics — especially  to  men  who  have 
failed  to  do  anything  for  them!  Lamartine  is  not  even 
elected  to  the  new  Legislative  Assembly !  He  only  gets  ia 
through  an  accidental  vacancy. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  regard  the  scene  which  takes  place  on 
the  election  of  the  Preaident.  A  man  with  a  narrow  fore- 
head, cadaverous,  bony  countenance,  mainly  consisting  of 
two  cavernous  eyes,  a  large  nose  and  a  thick  pair  of  mous- 
tachios,  ascends  the  tribune  and  takes  the  oath  required  by 
the  constitution  with  theatrical  solemnity.  At  the  same 
moment  he  makes  a  secret  reservation,  and  that  is,  to  keep 
the  oath  as  long  as  it  may  be  convenient,  and  not  one  instant 
longer.  Oaths  are  becoming  ridiculous.  Perhaps  fifty  years 
hence  they  will  be  accounted  an  exploded  barbarism.  Of 
coniae  Louis  Kapoleoa  Bonaparte  immediately  commences  a 
war  to  the  knife  i^inst  the  constitution  he  has  sworn  to. 

It  has  been  well  s^d  by  "Victor  Hugo,  the  poet,  es-peer  of 
France,  republican  orator  and  journalist,  who  now  appears 
apon  the  stage,  that  Lonis  Napoleon  had  a  great  talent  for 
nlence.  In  truth,  ha  eatablishes  himself  at  the  Elysee,  eatB, 
drinks,  and  makes  merry.  Beports  go  about  that  he  is  an 
imbecile,  a  drunkard,  a  contemptible  debauchee.  Meanwhile 
he  wants  money,  and  gets  it  voted  by  the  assembly.  Chan- 
gamier,  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  boasts  of  nis  power 
and  defies  the  president.  He  is  discarded  like  an  ill-benaved 
lackey.  The  preaident  is  chief  of  the  state — there  ia  no  dis- 
obeying him  without  disobeying  the  constitution.  Tlie 
assembly  is  itself  entangled  in  the  same  web.  With  a  dire 
foreboding  of  its  fate,  it  can  do  nothing.  It  struovleB  in  its 
tolls,  but  escape  is  impossible.  Thiers  cabals.  Napoleon  is 
silent.  Emile  Girardin,  tiie  hero  of  joumalists,  proves, 
reasons,  attacks ;  he  is  answered  by  silence.  Victor  Hugo 
makes  splendid  orations  and  writes  unanswerable  pamphlets 
— without  an  answer.     One  night  Cavaignac,  Thiers,  (who 
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as  nsaal  shows  the  white  feather)  Ohtmgarnier,  and  a  host  of 
other  leaders  of  the  quaei  republic,  which  everybody  was  > 
only  anxious  to  upset  in  bis  own  particnl&r  way,  are  seized 
quietly  by  the  police  and  popped  into  prison.  The  1848- 
repablic  is  defunct.    Hequtesoat/ 

1a  liberty  tk  fure  son  daoil 

Et  detcendra 
DuiB  son  oercueil 

Uontalembert* 
L'eotereer*, 

Terr*  cel» 

Et  Booapftrt*  ohtnUra 

Ealleluial 

Behold  a  cov^  d'itat — freely  translated,  a  political  earUi- 
qnake.  Cabals,  generals,  jonmals,  able  editors,  as  Carlyle 
oolls  tbem,  poet  Btateemen,  philosophers,  Bocialist  prophets, 
fraternal  anti-capitalist  associations — all  disappear  amid  bine 
fire  at  the  command  of  one  dexterous  stage  machinist  I 

Louis  Napoleon,  in  the  name  of  "  my  uncle."  and  by  the 
bayonet  of  nis  Pretorians,  establishes  a  new  reign  of  terror. 
He  shoots  a  few  thousand  people  of  all  ranks,  ages,  sexes,  and 
ismB ;  and  be  has  '^  done  tne  trick."  Paris  is  tranqoil — that 
is,  ihe  people  are  frightened.  Louis  Napoleon  &  Oo.  have 
jumped  into  Louis  Pnillippe's  boots.  France  is  theirs,  the 
budget  is  -theirs,  eighty  millions  of  francs  (besides  perquisites) 
are  theirs,  and  thirty-five  millions  Frenchmen  are  their  slaves, 
thralls,  villeins,  belots,  serfs,  vassals,  "  niggers,"  no  matter 
what  yon  call  them,  they  are  the  Leibeigengn,  the  property 
of  the  victors  vi  et  armie.    The  battle  is  won. 

The  conqueror  carouses  in  private  with  his  henchmen. 
There  is  prune-minister  Persigny,  the  familiar  demoD,  whose 
original  name  was  Snooks,  or  ite  French  equivalent.  There 
is  Maupas,  the  valet,  now  minister  of  police,  there  is  D'Ar- 
nand,  me  ruffian,  there  are  several  other  desperate  adventur- 
ers, men  with  waxed  moustachios  and  unpaid  tailor's  bills, 
fellows  of  pluck,  and  some  talent  for  diplomacy,  quite  as 
good,  though  not  quite  so  respectable  as  Thiers  &  Co.  Above 
all,  there  is  De  Momy,  brother  of  the  President  by  the 
mother's,  and  in  all  probability  by  the  father's,  side  also,  now 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  (!)  and  anything  else 
he  likes  to  call  himself — except  Emperor. 

The  victorious  clique  laugh  over  their  wine.    The  way  ia 

*  Hie  Count  d«  UontdatDbnt  mada  grand  beadle  hj  the  Pop*. 
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wbich  some  fifty  sabordinAte  agents  of  police,  who  were  sent 
to  raise  a  sham  barricade  got  shot.by  the  tipey  eoldiers  in 
mistake,  is  a  first-rate  joke.  The  election  by  universal  suf- 
frage is  still  better.  The  apochryphal  seven  million  majoritv 
is  at  least  as  fanny  as  the  lottery  of  the  ingoti  d'or.  It  la 
better  fttn  than  betting  on  Engbsh  race-coursee,  by  a  long, 
score.  Lonis  Napoleon  is  Prince  President  for  ten  years- 
He  is  absolate  master  of  the  lives  and  finances  of  his  conntry. 
It  is  really  considerate  of  him  to  let  them  down  by  degrees. 
Bnt  he  cannot  wait  long ;  the  old  coips  of  the  Dix-Decemoristfl 
is  troublesome,  the  army  and  its  bribes  are  expensive,  ft  tonr 
in  the  provinces,  a  systematic  police  arrangement,  and — the 
empire  is  proclaimed.  Another  election  at  which  nobody 
takes  the  tronbleto  vote,  givesanother  phantasmal  majority  of 
eight  millions  in  a  country  where  there  are  not  eight  millions 
ofmeQ  capable  of  walking  to  the  polls  t  and  not  six  millions 
who  posaeaa  the  requisite  legal  qn^ifications  for  voting  I  and 
the  first  act  of  the  farce  is  concluded.  Long  live  Kapoleon 
m  I  Never  mind  about  Napoleon  II. — ask  no  questions,  the 
press  is  silent,  literature  is  paralysed,  genius  is  banished, 
France  is  elcetro-biologised.  A  man  of  brass  is  on  the  throne. 
Europe  is  tranquil.  America  vociferates  her  indignation  and 
withering  contempt.  But  France  ia  ga^ed.  Of  all  the 
'"  solutions  "  ofierea,  she  has  chosen  none.  THie  French  Eagle 
is  bat  a  dunghill  cock  after  all ! 

And  has  France  really  lost  anything!  Perhapsnot  Sbedoes 
not  understand  liberty.  She  is  the  prey  not  of  one,  but  of  half 
a  million  tyrants.  Her  energies  are  utterly  cmsbed,  and  her 
finances  crippled  by  a  centralised  system  of  Bureaucracy 
which  remams  the  same  onder  all  governments.  To  show 
what  French  Kepublicanism  is,  the  last  republic  did  not  even 
abolish  passports,  one  of  the  greatest  endues  of  despotism, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  annoying  interferences 
■with  individual  liberty.  The  Frenchman  of  to-day  is  a  two- 
legged  animal,  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police.  There 
arc  one  hundred  thousand  persons,  more  or  less,  in  the  pay 
of  the  police  at  Paris  alone.  When  they  have  nothing  brt- 
ter  to  do,  they  spy  and  report  upon  one-another.  Perhaps 
the  reason  Louis  Napoleon  rules  them  is  precisely  because 
he  is  not  a  Frenchman.  And  be  it  remembered,  the  old 
Napoleon  was  a  Corsican,  and  Louis  Pbillippe  an  Italian, 
Louis  Phillippe  brought  corruption,  as  he  imagined,  to  per- 
fection. In  a  country  where  there  were  more  placemen  than 
electors,  he  considered  himself  secure  of  a  majority.  Lonis 
Napoleon  having  reduced  corruption  to  an  absolute  system 
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ander  a  nomiQal  regime  of  universal  suffrage,  dispenses  witli 
electors  altogether.  He  not  only  governs,  bnt  votes.  I  am 
the  State,  said  Lonis  XIY.  The  State  is  mine,  Bays  Louis 
Napoleon. 

And  now  since  public  opinion  is  absolutely  silenced  in 
France,  it  is  asked  whether  the  nation  is  satisfied  f  It  is 
replied  that  the^  detest  their  tyrant  and  loathe  their  bondage, 
but  tbej  are  impoTerished  and  exhausted.  They  cannot 
afford  another  revolution  at  the  momeot.  They  wait  their 
opportunity.  Perhaps  there  will  be  war.  War  will  produce 
powerful  Generals,  one  of  whose  popularity  may  reach  its 
culmination,  just  as  Emperor  Louis  has  exhaosted  the  last 
relics  of  the  old  Napoleon  tradition.  In  St.  Domingo,  in 
Sonora,  already  has  the  hostility  of  this  pseudo-Kappleon 
begun  to  show  itself.  .Woe  to  him  should  he  tempt  the 
wrath  of  the  free  eagle  of  the  West  I  Woe  to  him  should  he 
invade  England  I  A  sub-marine  telegraph  unites  the  two 
countries.  Almost  every  Englishman  &ows  the  current  state 
of  French  affairs.  To  tne  French  inhabitants  of  Paris,  where 
nearly  100,000  English  are  domiciled,  England  is  almost  as 
great  a  mystery.as  America.     French  vanity  and  egotism 

f  reserve  the  race  in  happy  ignorance  of  all  things  out  of 
'ranee.  What  was  said  of  the  emigres  who  returned  after 
the  fell  of  Napoleon,  U  grand,  may  fairly  be  said  of  the  whole 
nation  since  the  first  revolution :  "  They  have  neither  learned 
nor  forgotten  anything,"  Therefore  Napoleon  U  petit  is 
Emperor.  Therefore  an  invasion  of  England  is  the  French- 
men's cherished  monomania. 

Happy  are  the  Gabetian  philosophers  who,  escaping  from 
all  these  horrors,  have  doubtless  found  in  that  Texan  Icaria  an 
earthly  paradise  of  social  perfection  far  from  the  corruption 
of  Europe,  far  from  the  bayonets  of  Napoleon  I 

And  now  the  excaptain  of  Swiss  artillery,  the  ex-prisoner 
of  Ham,  the  ex-sociahst  writer  of  the  "  Extinction  of  Fauper- 
ism,"  having  practically  illustrated  the  adage  that  charity 
begins  at  home  (and  asnally  stops  there),  clothed  in  "  purple 
and  fine  linen,"  astonishes  the  weak  mind  of  Europe  ny 
spectacles  of  imperial  luxury  of  more  than  regal  splendor. 

Titles,  orders,  pensions,  dignities  and  monopolies  are  flying 
in  all  directiona.  All  France  is  on  its  hands  and  knees,  eager 
to  participate  in  the  munificent  scramble,  not  perceiving  that, 
as  it  grovels  on  all  fours  to  pick  up  the  royal  largess,  the  Im- 
perial Juggler  is  quietly  standing  behind  and  picking  the 
pocket  of  his  victim. 

The  empire  is  peace.  So  says  Napoleon  HI.,  and  so  says 
Bothschild  the  great ;  the  Grand  Llama  of  European  political 
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religionists.  They  work  the  telegraph  I  They  speculate  in 
sto<^  which  go  QD  and  down  like  the  handle  of  a  pnmp,  and 
bring  np  a  rueb  ot  liquid  gold  at  ereiy  new  effort  of  euction. 
The  ministers  speculate,  the  miaister^B  friends  epecnlate,  the 
cousins  of  the  minister's  friends  speculate,  the  mistresses  of  the 
coosins  of  the  minister's  iriends  speculate,  everybody  specu- 
lates! banks  are  started,  railways  are  conceded,  gambling 
houses  are  established.  To  the  victors  the  spoils  1  The 
wolves  are  in  the  fold.  They  eat  till  they  are  gorged,  and 
reve7i<mt  d  noe  trwittona  is  still  the  cry ! 

Eveil  the  poor  artists  are  not  to  be  spared — those  artists  are 
hardened  republicans.  Field-marshall  Jerome,  ex-king  of 
Westphalia,  wants  a  palace  ;  the  exhibition  building  in  the 
Palais  royal  must  come  down.  The  artists  paid  for  it.  ^N^o 
matter,  these  poor  princes  must  have  some  place  to  live  in. 
Even  if  the  Emperor  in  his  magnificence  should,  out  of  the 
public  money,  build  them  another  hall  of  art;  it  will  cost 
nim  less  than  it  did  the  poor  artists,  for  bis  gold  is  lighter, 
and  it  will  not  come  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

France  is  tranquil.  It  has  enough  to  do  to  meet  its  bills 
and  pay  its  taxes.  Couriers  are  scouring  Europe  in  search  of 
a  royal  bride  worthy  of  the  Imperial  alliance.  His  hand  and 
crown — his  hand  still  red  with  the  slaughter  of  his  late  fellow 
ciUzens,  his  crown  of  yellow  brass  that  vainly  apes  the  nobler 
metal  of  the  Cesars — are  hawked,  like  the  MS.  of  a  bad 
comedy,  from  one  tinsel  monarch's  court  to  another — by  all 
rejected.  The  petty  tributaries  of  Russo-AustHan  despotism 
shrink  trembling  from  alliance  with  the  audacious  upstart, 
whose  empire,  coming  like  a  shadow,  may  also  so  depart. 
They  dread  to  ascend  in  a  political  balloon  without  a  rudder  or 
a  safeguard  against  explosion.  In  despairing  pique,  the  mor- 
tified Emperor  adopts  a  last  and  most  humorous  policy.  He 
will  marry  for  love  I  Interesting,  sentimental  young  man,  he 
is  not  yet  fifty  years  of  age.  Life  stiEi  has  its  poetry.  An 
Imperial  Romeo  is  in  no  danger  of  being  long  without  a 
Johetl 

And  thus  he  stands — we  have  his  portrait  before  us,  with 
one  hand  in  the  pocket  of  the  people,  one  arm  round  the 
waist  of  his  Dulcinoa,  one  foot  upon  crushed  liberty  of  the 

Eress,  and  one  heel  grinding  to  dust  the  constitution  to  which 
e  swore,  and  the  black  records  of  his  perjury,  with  peace 
upun  his  lips  and  military  vanity  swelling  beneath  his  brows 
— ^with  the  jingle  of  parasite  flattery  filling  his  ears  from  below, 
and  above  him  the  dark  silent  IT emesis,  whose  secret  is  the 
secret  of  the  gods  I 
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IDOIS,  LIONS  AND  POODLES. 

Feom  the  earliest  ages  of  tLe  world  mankind  have  been 
proue  to  idolatry  in  some  fonn  or  other.  The  Ma^i  worshipped 
the  Sun,  the  Greeks  a  wooden  Block,  the  Brahmins  a  Monkey, 
the  Chinese  a  Josh,  the  CalmuckB  a  Bear,  the  Egyptians  a 
Bull,  and  the  Israelites  a  Golden  Calf,  in  which  tnev  have 
1>een  followed  by  all  Obristain  nations,  eBpecially  in  mis  f^ 
of  progress. 

Tbe  people  of  the  United  States,  generally — and  most 
especially  those  who  lead  the  van  in  the  society  of  onr  great 
cities — are  in  like  manner  mnch  given  to  idolatry  ;  bat  tbev 
neither  worship  the  Sun,  the  Josh,  the  Bear  or  tbe  Bull, 
tboDgb  tbey  have  a  decided  propensity  to  the  Golden  Calfl 
Their  most  fashionable  deify,  however,  is  the  "  Lion,"  who, 
not  being  a  native  of  the  conntry,  is,  on  that  accoant,  held 
in  the  highest  estimation.  Whether  the  Lion  in  tbe  Asb^ 
skin,  or  the  Ass  in  tbe  Lion's,  is  not  of  mnch  consequence, 
provided  he  puts  on  a  bold  face,  and  roars  with  good  empha- 
sis. 

The  Lion,  however,  most  in  request,  ia  a  two-legged  Lion, 
whose  form  and  attributes  are  somewhat  different  from  the 
royal  beast,  who,  by  right  divine — that  is,  by  right  of  the 
strongest — reigns  despotically  over  all  fonr-legged  animals.  He 
iswitoonta  tail,  even  to  his  coat,  and  carries  his  mane  on  bis 
chin  or  npper  lip,  and  sometimes  both.  As  to  claws,  like  the 
amorous  Lion  in  the  fable,  it  being  his  practice  to  make  love 
to  eveiT  woman  he  meets,  married  or  single,  he  cuts  them 
close,  lest  be  should  frighten  or  scratch  them.  Thou^ 
rather  fond  of  the  flesh,  he  cannot  be  strictly  called  a  camir- 
erons  animal,  and  setting  aside  bis  enormous  appetite  for 
chicken  salad,  oysters,  cbampagne  and  other  comestibles, 
is  as  harmless  as  Nic  Bottom,  When  be  roars  it  is  as 
»" ancking  dove,"  and  the  ladies  always  say,  "Encorel  let 
him  roar  once  more."  These  Lions  diner  in  many  respects 
from  the  four-footed  species,  for  so  far  from  fearing  tbe  crow- 
ing of  a  cock,  they  keep  themselves  awake  almost  every  nigbt 
to  iiear  it,  for  it  is  their  favorite  music.  In  one  thing,  bow- 
ever,  there  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  two  and  fonr- 
legged  Lion,  for  the  rormer  is  always  accompanied  by  a  jack- 
al!, who  attends  him  in  all  bis  foraging  ezpeditionB  and  comes 
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ia  for  a  small  ray  of  his  reflected  gloiy  at  least,  if  he  gets 
notliiDg  more  substantial. 

These  Lions  are  formidable  rivals  to  the  Poodles,  and  we 
have  heard  of  several  ladies,  both  married  and  single,  who 
have  been  so  distracted  with  contending  emotione  in  making 
a  choice  between  them,  that  they  fell  into  a  decline,  and  were 
obliged  to  visit  Paris  for  their  health.  At  present,  like  Osesar 
andTompey,  they  are  dieputing  the  empire  of  the  world  of 
fashion,  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  which  will  finally  wield  the 
sceptre,  the  Lion  or  the  Poodle,  We,  however,  will  bet  on 
the  Poodles,  becanse  the  ladies  can  carry  thein  in  their  arms 
or  in  their  laps  without  scandal,  which  they  cannot  do  with 
the  Lions  until  they  have  fairly  established  the  rights  of  wo- 
men on  a  solid  foundation. 

The  Poodle  has  various  other  advantages  over  the  Lion. 
He  is  much  more  domestic  in  his  habits  and  constant  in  his 
attachments,  and  when  sick  takes  his  physic  without  making 
wry  faces,  whereas  the  Lion  makes  a  terrible  ado  on  such 
occasions,  and  any  lady  would  probably  lose  his  affections  for 
ever  who  should  administer  a  dose,  except,  perhaps,  a  homoe- 
opathic pill.  He  is,  moreover,  a  very  harmless  little  animal 
who,  though  he  growls  occasionally,  scarcely  ever  bites  except 
when  eating;  while,  on  the  contrarv,  the  other  is  a  mischiev- 
ous sort  of  a  brute  and  would  malce  no  bones  of  destroying 
the  peace  of  a  whole  family  rather  than  forego  any  gratifica- 
tion of  his  own.  There  ia,  however,  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  iDtelligence  of  the  two  rival  species, 
^me  think  the  Lion,  others  the  Poodle  the  most  sensible. 
•  The  first  has  nndonbtedly  a  great  advantage  in  having  the 
gifl  of  speech,  and  thus  being  able  to  express  his  ideas  with  the 
aid  of  gesticulation ;  but  to  this  the  advocates  of  the  Poodle 
reply  that  the  gift  of  speech  is  of  little  or  no  advantage  to 
man  or  beast,  nmess  he  has  ideas  and  thoughts  to  express,  iust 
as  teeth  would  be  a  superfluity  without  the  capacity  of  eating. 
It  is,  moreover,  alleged  in  behalf  of  the  Poodle,  that  he  has 
four  legs,  whereas  the  other  has  but  two,  and  that  accoi-ding 
to  the  inflexible  law  of  numbers  four  is  equal  to  twice  two ; 
"Argal"  as  Touchstone  says,  one  Poodle  is  equal  to  two  Lions. 
There  is  much  reason  in  this,  since  if  the  Poodle  were  to  lose 
two  of  his  legs  he  would  have  two  left,  while  the  Lion  would 
have  none.  On  the  whole,  as  previously  hinted,  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  the  Poodle  the  superior  animal,  and  that  in 
the  end  he  will  get  the  better  of  the  Lion. 

We  have  thus  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  genus  Lion — or 
rather  of  the  most  numerous  species  which  is  to  be  found  in 
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the  United  States,  where  they  greatly  abound,  most  especially 
in  our  great  emporiums.  But  there  are  several  varieties 
which  merit  the  attention  of  the  zoological  student.  For 
example,  there  ie  the  noble  Lion — par  excellence — the  Lion 
of  r^nk  or  title ;  the  Lion  of  fashion  ;  and  the  Lion  of  litera- 
ture, who  has  been  well  puffed  np  bj  foreign  critics,  and  has 
'*  a  European  reputation,"  without  which  no  man  can  be  a 
literary  Lion,  except  on  the  smallest  possible  scale.  It  being 
a  "fixed  fact,"  as  Mr.  Gushing  said,  that  prophets  have  no 
honor  in  their  own  country,  ill  these  varieties  come  to  the 
United  States  to  be  honored  j  and  all  our  fellow-citizens  who 
wish  to  become  prophets  must  seek  honor  abroad.  But  let 
DB  proceed  to  a  separate  and  distinct  analysis  of  all  these 
varieties. 

Hie  Lion  of  rank  and  title  is,  on  the  whole,  the  highest  in 
our  estimation,  and  has  the  most  worshippers  among  us,  unti- 
tled plebeians,  especially  the  females,  who  being  all  ladies, 
and  tbeir  fathers  and  husbands  all  sovereigns.  In  our  opinion 
ehould  hold  themselves  above  this  inferior  species  of  noble 
Lions.  But,  from  some  unaccountable  caprice,  no  sooner  does 
one  of  these  come.among  us  than  the  good  folks,  especially 
the  high  ton,  run  after  him  as  if  he  were  a  prodigy  or  a  mon- 
ster. They  absolutely  run  him  down,  stare  him  oat  of  conn- 
tenance,  if  he  has  the  least  particle  of  modesty,  and  to  all 
appearance,  it  is  not  his  fault  if  he  has  not  as  many  wives  as 
the  modern  Mahomet,  BrighamYonng  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 
"So  matter  what  sort  of  a  Lion  he  may  be ;  whether  lame, 
hnmp-baeked,  one-eyed  or  one-legged,  a  wise  Lion  or  a  foolish 
Lion,  they  flock  to  take  a  look  at  nim  with  as  much  eagerness 
as  children  to  see  the  elephant,  the  bull  Apis,  or  the  hippopo- 
tamus. This  seems  strange — but  according  to  the  very 
original  remark  of  my  Lord  Byron, "  Truth  is  strange,  stranger 
than  fiction."  We  intend,  one  of  these  days,  to  write  a  ro- 
mance to  be  called  "  The  Mysteries  of  Women,"  in  which  we 
purpose,  with  the  aid  of  the  spiritual  knockers,  to  unveil  the 
secrets  of  the  female  heart,  and  satisfactorily  account  for  this 
singular  propensity  to  run  after  this  species  of  lions,  when 
everybody  knoWs  they  run  away  from  all  others.  At  present 
we  must  leave  the  mystery  to  be  developed  in  "  The  Great 
Harmonia,"  by  the  managers  of  the  "  Celestial  Telegraph  " — 
which  is  doubtless  destined  to  supersede  that  of  Mr.  Morse — 
the  ghost  seers  of  "The Night  Side  of  Nature,"  the  inquisitors 
into  the  "  Science  of  the  'Soul,"  "  The  Macrocosm  and  the 
Microcosm,"  "  The  philosophy  of  Spiritual  Intercourse,"  and 
"The  Shekinah."    If  they  don't  unfold  the  mystery,  nobody 
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else  can  ;  that  ia  quite  clear,  and  we  must  remain  forever  in 
igiArance. 

Tlie  definition  or  analysis  of  a  Lion  of  fashion,  like  every- 
thing else  appertaining  to  that  inscmtable  humanity  is  much 
moredifRcnltthanthat  we  have  just  finished.  To  "shoot  folly 
as  it  flies  "  reqaires  a  more  expert  marksman  than  to  brin?  down 
a  snipe  or  a  woodcock  on  the  wing.  We  have  lately  tbonght 
that  fashion  has  a  close  affinity  with  mesmerism,  clairvoy- 
ance, &e  macrocosm  and  the  microcosm,  the  Spiritual  Tele- 
graph, and  especially  to  "  The  Night  Side  of  Xature ;"  for 
not  only  do  its  orgies  take  place  at  night,  but  the  inflnences 
which  operate  on  it,  and  the  springs  by  which  it  is  moved, 
are  hid  in  utter  darkness.  Kone  of  the  requisites  necessary 
to  distinguish  people  in  every  other  sphere  of  life  are  required 
to  make  a  fashionable  Lion,  though  money,  which  is  said  to 
make  the  mare  go  on  all  other  occasions,  nas  not  a  little  influ- 
ence here.  But  so  far  as  our  experience  goes— and  we  have 
seen  something  of  the  world — neither  genius,  talent  or 
worth,  nor  beauty,  manners  or  grace  are  necessary  to  a  fashion- 
able lion  or  lioness.  We  have  known  in  our  time  a  man  be- 
come fashionable  by  despising,  and  acting,  as  well  as  dressing 
in  direct  opposition  to  fashion  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
haveknown  hundreds  of  persons  who  became  fashionable  liona 
by  acting  and  dressing  in  strict  accordance  with  fashion.  We 
remember  once  to  have  been  greatly  puzzled  with  a  young  gen- 
tleman, alionoftheflrstmagnitude,  and  the  very  "quincunx" 
of  fashion.  He  was  neither  handsome,  sensible,  nor  agree- 
able, but  we  never  saw  him  among  the  elits,  without  his  being- 
surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  beauties  that  almost  made  us  die  on 
the  spot  with  envy.  At  length  it  so  happened  that  wo  over- 
heard them  discussing  his  merits,  when  we  discovered  to  our 
astonishment  that  his  standing  in  the  world  of  fashion  wa» 
entirely  owing  to  his  inimitable  skill  in  tying  his  cravat.  We 
spent  most  oi  that  night  and  the  next  day  in  trying  to  catch 
'  ins  peculiar  tie,  but  allin  vain,  and  were  obligcdto  confess  that 
it  was  not  without  reason,  considering  the  difficulty  of  the 
thing,  that  on  the  tying  of  a  cravat,  in  a  ereat  measure  rested 
the  legitimate  claim  to  the  dignity  of  a  fashionable  Lion. 

The  claim  of  the  fashionable  Don  does  not,  however,  rest 
altogether  on  the  tie  of  his  cravat.  The  weight  of.  hia  purse 
is  another  important  ingredient.  As  it  may  be  assumed  as 
an  inflexible  law  of  nature,  that  every  spinster  has  a  decided 
leaning  towards  the  marriage  state,  ana  as  it  is  equally  an 
inflexible  law  of  fashion  that  no  discreet  young  ladv  who 
values  her  happiness  in  that  holy  state,  can  take  a  ticltet  in 
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the  lottery  without  heins  assured  of  a  high  prize,  the  parse 
is  indispensable  to  estabTiek  the  claim  of  the  fashionable  Lion. 
The  temper,  habits,  and  character  of  the  Toung  candidate, 
are  of  little  conBequence,  and  why  should  they  be,  since  onr 
travelled  ladies  have  learned  from  the  universal  example  of 
people  of  the  highest  ton  in  Paris — which"  everybody  knows 
IS  the  capital  of  the  world — that  if  a  married  woman  only 
has  a  Lion  and  a  Poodle,  and  the  husband  can  achieve  what 
is  called  a  liaison,  other  trifles  are  of  do  sort  of  consequence. 
It  is  an  established  canon  in  high  life,  that  the  husband  and 
wife  so  far  from  being  one  flesh,  are  perfectly  independent  of 
each  other,  and  it  is  considered  the  extreme  of  low  vulgarity 
for  them  to  pry  into  the  private  aflaire  of  each  other.  The  idea 
that  marriages  are  made  in  heaven,  is  entirely  exploded ;  it 
is  a  civil  contract,  and  so  long  as  the  parties  are  civil  to  each 
other,  all  the  obligations  of  matrimony  are  complied  with. 
The  parent  has  fulnlled  liis  highest  duty  when  he  has  sold 
bis  (laughter  to  a  rich  suitor,  old  enough  to  be  ber  father, 
and  the  daughter  is  nothing  loth,  knowmg  she  can  console 
herself  with  the  Lion  and  the  Poodle. 

Many  old-fashioned,  foolish  people,  who  are  lagging  behind 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  like  some  ducks  in  Wall  street,  shake 
their  heads  and  take  snnff  at  these  great  improvements  in  the 
system  of  domestic  policy,  but  certainly  without  any  good 
reason.  "What,  we  would  ask,  is  mutual  confidence  and  aifec- 
tion,  parity  of  age,  similarity  of  habits  and  temper,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  when  placed  in  comparison  with  mirrors 
reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  m  which  we  can  see 
ourselves  at  full  length,  satin  chairs  and  sofas,  a  fine  car- 
riage and  horaes,  a  service  of  plate,  a  three-story  house  with 
folding  doors  and  marble  mantelpieces,  and  all  the  ingredi- 
ents of  a  splendid  establishment  I  Uo  these  old  fogies  con- 
ceive it  possible  that  Young  America,  and  especially  the 
female  part  of  it,  can  be  happy  in  this  world — we  might  almost 
say  in  the  next — without  all  these,  and  a  Lion  and  a  Poodle 
to  boot)  If  they  do,  they  only  show  their  utter  ignorance  of 
human  nature  in  its  present  improved  state,  and,  as  the 
Honorable  Tom  Shuffleton  said  to  the  honest  grocer  whose 
peaches  he  was  eating  at  a  guinea  apiece — "  Tom,  you  are  a 
d d  fine  fellow,  and  had  better  go  to  bed." 

"We  think  we  know  something  of  these  high  matters,  for 
we  have  been  at  every  faahionable  party  in  the  great  empo- 
rium since  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  nave  a  right  to  think 
we  have  made  some  little  progress  since  that  time.  From 
tbat  experience  we  are  enabled  to  say,  with  great  confidence, 
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that  the  preseat  age  has  decidedly  the  Buperioritj  over  all 
others — and  most  especially  the  boasted  golden  e«e — ^in 
steamboatB,  locomotives,  magnetic  telecrapus,  big  Eoaaee, 
big  brokers,  silver  forks,  Lions  and  Pocrales.  For  our  part, 
thank  Heaven,  we  have  outlived  sentiment,  and  all  that  sort  of 
nonsense;  we  look  upon  love  in  a  cottage  as  an  obsolete  idea, 
and  are  assured  that  money  must  of  necessity  be  the  only 
thing  necessary  to  human  happiness,  since  there  is  no  being 
happy  without  it.  Heuce,  we  almost  weary  Heaven  .with  our 
thanks  for  the  late  providential  discoveries  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia,  which,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken, 
will  bring  about  another  golden  age  of  universal  happiness. 
The  Lion  will  then  lie  down  in  peace  with  the  Lamo  and 
the  Poodle,  and  we  shall  certainly  see  the  milennium,  if  we 
live  long  enough.    But  to  return  to  the  Lions  and  Poodles. 

The  last  species  of  Lion  we  shall  at  present  notice,  is  the 
literary  Lion,  who,  though  greatly  admired  by  the  ladies,  ia  not 
by  any  means  so  devoutly  worahipped  by  them  as  the  fashion- 
able  Lion,  of  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  The  moat 
admired  of  the  literary  Lions,  are  those  of  the  imported 
breed,  who,  having  worn  off  the  gloss  at  home,  come  nither 
to  m^e  the  most  of  their  threadbare  garments,  and  reap  the 
harvest  of  a  new  field  of  glory.  The  next  in  rank,  are  the 
literary  Lions  of  native  breed,  but  possessing  "  a  European 
reputation,"  to  wit ;  the  sufTrage  of  an  anonymous  foreign 
critic,  who  certifies  that  his  writings  are  what  is  called  among 
traders,  "  a  merchantable  commodity."  This,  like  the  Tower 
stamp,  gives  currency  to  the  coin,  and  ensures  an  extensive 
circDlation,  most  especially  in  this  country,  where  it  passes 
readily  from  hand  to  hand,  without  being  tested  by  its  quality 
or  weight.  The  other  class  consists  of  exceedingly  small 
Lions,  who,  not  having  the  certificate  of  the  aforesaid  critic, 
figure  only  in  a  narrow  circle,  and  if  they  roar  at  all,  it  ia 
only  like  "  a  sucking  dove." 

The  foreign  literary  Lion  is  a  tremendous  fellow,  and 
throws  the  two  other  classes  into  the  shade,  if  not  into  utter 
oblivion.  He  is  a  most  formidable  rival  to  the  Poodle,  and 
it  is  stated,  on  unquestionable  authority,  that  one  of  your 
most  fashionable  dam«  actually  stopped  short  in  washing  her 
Poodle  with  rose-water  in  order  to  give  audience  to  a  great 
Lion,  who  is  now  lashing  his  tail  and  roaring  at  all  his  prede- 
cessois,  to  the  great  delight  of  his  auditors.  There  are  those 
who  are  inclined  to  think  he  belongs  to  that  species  of  Lion 
which  imposed  on  the  honest  husbandmen,  and  got  cudgelled 
for  his  paios.     Others  maintain  that  he  is  in  society  a  great 
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erizzlj  bear,  and  no  Lion.  Nevertheless,  all  flock  to  hear 
him  roar,  and  Peter  Quince  and  hie  lady  think  him  far  supe- 
rior'to  all  other  Lions,  not  excepting  Nic  Bottom,  Mr.  Dick- 
ens, Ole  Bull,  and  Black  Hawk,  the  Dauphin,  and  the  Boll 
Apis.  It  is  said  he  has  actually  got  the  better  of  Mrs. 
Qninee's  Poodle,  which  is  a  legitimate  ecion  of  the  famoos 
pet  of  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  and  a  most  sagacious 
animal,  being  able  to  distinguish  mustard  from  custard  with- 
out smelling. 

,  Bat  no  more  at  present  of  this  new  species  of  idolatry. 
TVe  are  promised  a  neroic  poem,  entitled  "  The  Wars  of  the 
Poodle  and  the  Zion,"  wnicli  we  hope  to  lay  before  our 
readei-8  in  our  May  number.  The  author,  who  calls  himself 
a  "  distingnisbed  poet,"  informs  ns,  he  should  have  sent  it 
before,  but  there  are  some  parts  he  does  not  thoroughly  com- 
prehend, and  has  therefore  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  a  friend, 
an  eminent  critic,  who  has  promised  to  do  his  best  to  clear 
up  all  obscurities. 


INTERNATIONAL  OOPTIUGHT. 

A  OBB&T  daily  journal  is  always  more  or  lees  a  barometer 
of  opinion,  on  whose  dial  the  temperature  of  public  sentiment 
is  palpably  indicated.  We  shall  refer  to  one  of  onr  most 
popular  barometers  for  a  weather-sign  at  the  present  crisis. 

"  We  are  >t  length  en&btcd  to  eongratnUte  oar  reader*  od  the  prospeot  of  » 
Epeedy  Bettlemeut  of  the  int«rDatioiial  copyright  queation.  Aniong  tlie  doca- 
meatB  whicli  arriTc'd  in  the  Africa,  andforwluch  uie  wae  detained  twenbf-four 
hours  at  Liverpool,  by  the  British  government,  i»  said  to  be  a  project  of  ■ 
f^pjright  treu^  between  QreatBritam  and  this  conntry.  It  had  been  ejeonted 
at  MarshGeld,  by  the  late  Daniel  Webster  and Hr.  Crumpton,  IheBHtishHinia- 
ter  aahort  while  before  thelastillnessof  the  fonner;  nnd  having  been  retomed 
from  England,  with  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the  British  government,  is 
now  probably  uoder  tlie  consideration  oi  Mr.  Everett  and  Mr.  C^mptan.  The 
presenee  of  Mr.  Washington  Irving  at  the  oapitol  is  perhaps  not  oncomieated 
with  the  negotiation,  and  it  is  more  than  lilicly  that  nothing  is  now  wanting 
bat  the  ratification  of  the  Senate,  to  convert  it  into  a  law.  We  nnderst»nd 
that  itt  provisions  are  similar  to  those  of  the  international  copyright  treaty 
exeontea  between  France  aod  England,  thirteen  montht  ago,  and  are  fully 
adequate  to  protect  the  rights  of  authors  and  artists  in  both  countriea." 

"  What  the  American  publishers  have  been,  and  what  they  way  be  nndtf 
Oia  new  regime,  matters  very  little  to  anybody  bat  themselves;  and  except  for 
the  stigma  their  piracies  have  brought  on  the  community,  Uiey  wonld  not  have 
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bMA  entitled  to  tbe  notorietj'  a  nevipaper  attack  may  bestow.    It  u  to  th* 

Eat  beaefit  whicli  theiDternatioDa]  copfriehtlBw  will  oanferapon  American 
rature  th*t  ve  would  chiefly  direct  pablic  attention.  And  on  thia  head  oar 
reader*  need  little  information  from  ui.  A  ungle  hint  will  luggest  more  than 
-onr  apace  permita  ui  to  express.  It  is  notorious  that  we  have  hitherto  bees 
•wamped  Sj  Eaglish  books.  Hie  price  of  literarj  matter  has  not  been  suffl- 
eientlj  remunerated  to  enable  authors  to  live.  When  Je^ey,  Allison,  and 
Hood  eoold  be  had  for  DoHiing,  he  was  a  bold  man  wbo  would  pay  E^ettot^ 
Baaoroft,  or  Bolmes  for  their  manuscript.  The  oonsequence  has  been  that 
men  who  would  hare  reflected  honor  on  their  conntr^,  hod  thev  devoted 
themaelTeB  toliteraij  pnrtuita,  have  been  compelled  to  fatter  away  their  geidai 
in  the  rontine  of  trade. 

"ne  copyri^t  qaesUon  wejirs  a  wholly  different  aspect.  As  the  law 
ttar^*.  our  native  authors,  who  live  by  their  pen,  are  forced  intu  compaUtion 
with  foreignera,  who,  practically,  so  far  as  the  pnbliahere  are  concerned,  woric 
for  nothing.  The  literary  market  is  glutted  with  excellent  matter,  which  ia 
tkrown  in  gratuitouilf.  The  American  publishers  eoold,  and  many  of  them 
d<^  carry  on  a  flourubing  trade  withoat  paying  a  shilling  to  AmerioalL 
-antlion.  That  soma  of  them  do  pnrchaae  manuscripts,  is  striidng  evidence 
of  the  enterprise  of  tlie  age.  The  least  evil  of  such  a  sjitein  is  the  utter 
liopeleesneea  of  expecting  that,  under  it,  Amcrioa  will  ever  posseM  a  national 
literature. 

Again — we  stand  before  the  world  in  the  light  of  braien-faced  robber*. 
Ve — the  whole  community^-are  morally  answerable  for  the  daily  felonlM 
•of  the  fraternity,  who  are  suffered  to  exercise  in  our  midit  the  disrepat^le 
-ealling  of  literary  banditti.  Every  British  antiior  whose  labor  is  appropri- 
ated la  this  oouutry,  and  the  fruit  of  whose  genius  goes  to  swell  the  coffenof 
Ur.  Harper,  or  Hr.  Putnam,  or  Hr.,  Appleton,  has  a  right  to  look  upon  as  aa 
«  nation  of  pickpockets — for,  having  llie  power,  we  do  not  sappreas  so  glaring 
•n  iniqaitj. 

Theee,  we  take  it,  are  tolerably  good  reasons  for  stating  that  the  want  of 
an  iDtcrnatiannl  copyright  is  a  public  grievance,  which  it  is  the  daty  of  an 
eidightened  administration  to  remedy  without  the  Ion  of  an  hour,  llieee 
are  sabetantjal  grounds  for  conoluding  the  eopyright  treaty  at  onei^  inda- 

Kadently  of  the  progress  of  all  cotemporary  negotiationa         •         ■         • 
t  us  hear  no  more  of  economy  being  an  exouM  for  thetL 

The  above  citations  from  the  leadinc  colamoe  of  the  iT.  T". 
Serald,  are  in  themselves  sufficiently  B)fi;nificant,  and  the 
brilliant  and  vigoroos  articles  from  ^rhich  we  quote,  should 
command  for  their  writer  the  gratitude  of  his  brother  literati. 
The  known  obstacles  and  interests  hostile,  or  conceiving  them- 
selves  hostile  to  an  international  copyright,  render  it  the  dnty 
of  every  editor  to  let  his  voice  be  heard  at  a  crisis  like  the 
present ;  and  it  ia  rather  for  the  parpose  of  signifying  our 
decided  adhesion  to  the  honorable  side  of  the  copyright  ques- 
tion, than  with  any  idea  of  argning  a  point  long  since  settled 
in  the  opinion  of  every  one  but  literary  pirates,  that  we  take 
up  the  pen  at  all.  We  might  fill  whole  nnmbers  of  the 
Keview  with  quotations  from  various  sources,  iliaeti'atiDg  the 
general  and  strong  feeling  against  the  system  of  unregulated 
pilla^  which  haa  hitherto  Men  the  main  occQpation  of  our 
pabltshing  corsairs. 
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However,  the  fact  is,  that  theee  gentlemen  are  no  more  to 
blame  than  the  poor  fox  who  seeB  a  chicken  in  a  garden  and 
naturaUv  enough  appropriates  it.  Practically,  tmght  is,  and 
ever  will  be,  righi,  where  human  interests  are  concerned. 
Therefore,  Bpealdnff  gravely  and  philosophically,  we  regard 
Harper's  Monthly  Maga^ne,  even  Putnam's  Monthly  Yolume, 
&o.,  &c.,  as  mere  inevitable  results  of  opportunity  and 
instinct.  The  feet  is,  "  every  dog  has  his  day.  New  days, 
new  ideas.  The  Press,  the  great  parliament  of  authors,  which 
gOTems  the  earth  more  or  less  at  present,  has  sent  forth  its 
decree:  "There  shall  be  an  international  copyright."  We 
have  public  opinion  on  our  side,  aud  even  if  it  sealed  the 
absolute  ruin  of  every  bookseller  in  the  States,  since  public 
opinion  has  the  might,  it  wonld  not  fail  to  assert  its  right. 
Not  thatin  reality  the  publishers  will  suffer.  The  law  cannot, 
of  course,  be  retrospective.  Therefore,  it  leaves  their  present 
interests  where  they  are.  With  regard  to  their  futu/re  specu- 
lations, it  substitutes  for  an  uncertain  and  htu^ous  trade,  a 
safe  and  solid  one.  It  substitutes  for  "  cut-throat"  competi- 
tion, le^timate  rivalry.  Above  all,  by  dolling  the  area  of 
their  sales,  it  takes  away  all  risk  from  the  publication  of  a 
work  of  ordinary  merit.  As  for  the  authors  becoming 
exorbitant  in  their  demands,  there  is  do  danger  of  such  a 
catastrophe  whilst  education  and  literary  talent  increase  at 
their  present  ratio.  Besides,  the  publisher  can  always,  in 
whole  or  part,  make  the  payment  or  the  author  depend  npou 
the  success  of  the  book. 

As  for  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  the  danger  of  new  books 
becoming  (foflj-,  it  is  a  most  impudent  deception  to  assert  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  when  even  now  pablishers  in  London  are 
pubiishing  original  works  of  high  merit  at  twenty-five  cents, 
bound  ana  well  printed.  The  real  effect  of  the  law  must  be 
the  very  reverse  of  enhancing  the  price  of  books,  as  a  very 
simple  calculation  will  show. 

Suppose  iir  a  book  published  at  New-Tork  or  London,  the 
sale  m  the  same  country  will  pav  the  preliminarr  expense  (^ 
author  and  typ&eetting,  evidently  the  whole  prom  of  the  sale 
in  the  ^her  country,  will  remain  to  the  publisher,  as  remu- 
neration for  bis  trouble  and  enterprise. 

But  snppoee  he  has  only  one  of  the  two  countries  to  sell 
in )  Must  he  not  o&in&iw^  raise  the  selling  price  of  his  book 
to  get  any  profit  at  all  t 

With  re^rd  to  the  cheap  pirated  notw^,  our  readers  may 
rest  tranquil.  We  have  had  all  we  reqnire  of  thai  claes  of 
book,  a  class  which  is  worn  out,  and  muBt,  in  a  few  years, 
become  positively  an  extinct  tpeoiee. 
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A  new  era  for  literature  is  dawning,  a  grand  and  gloriona 
era.  The  grantiuK  of  a  perpetual  and  nniversal  copyriglity 
will  enable  men  of  genius  to  find  their  best  interest  in  heart- 
and-Bonl  devotion  to  the  prodnction  of  truly  great  worts, 
whether  of  amuBement  or  of  inBtruction.  To  that  new  era. 
we  look  forward  as  to  a  crisis  in  the  progreae  of  intelligence, 
the  first  sign  of  which  is  the  passing  of  the  IntematioDal 
Copyright  mw. 

Li  concIuBioD,  we  beg  to  reiterate  our  aseuraace  that  onr~ 
only  aim  iD\mting  these  few  words,  is  to  give  in  oar  adhe- 
rence to  a  cause  which  do  longer  requires  either  advocacy  or 
argumeot  to  establish  ita  justice. 


PRETENDED  SPIBITUAL  MANIFESTATIONS.* 

The  present  criticism  of  certain  intellectual  manifesta^onft' 
of  human  ingenuitr,  will  be  confined  mainly  to  the  considera- 
liOD  of  the  pretended  supernatural,  that  is,  mTsterious  eventa 
all^d  to  nave  tf^en  place,  and  to  be  actually  taking  place^ 
all  over  the  United  States,  and  even  to  some  extent  in  Europe. 
Amo^t  these  phenomena  are  to  be  classed : 

1.  ^pe  supposed  to  be  produced  by  spirits  who,  by  thia. 
means,  communicate  with  mortals. 

2.  Gymnastic  exercises,  or  spontaneous  movements  of  ta- 
bles and  chairs,  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  &eaks  of  spirits,, 
or  by  animal  magnetism. 

*  1.  Taa  Philobopbt  o 
'  vtn  myatcriti,  1 
t,  NtT-York. 


BritUD,  8  CoiirUMidt«t,  New-York. 

S.  Thx  Spiutdal  TEAOHim,  Ae.,  written  bj  ipirita  of  tb«  Sith  Cinla.. 
B.  P.  Ambler,  medinm,  208  Btot^-WKj. 

4.  LovB  Airi>  WuDOii :  by  impraauoiu  Irom  the  apirita  of  J.  T.  WSmk^'. 
B.  Fruklin,  Geo.  Wuhington,  »nd  Sir  Aitley  Cooper,  UJ>.  By  Jaoob' 
Hanlimaii,  D>Ttoii,  0. 

5.  SnunriLlNTiBcouBBE ;  seTeDtaeD  obje<:tiaiii  uuwered,  by  John  S.  AduBA, 
Fowler*  Weill. 

6.  Unuan  rtoii  thi  SomiOK  Stit^  commnnieated  by  Jolrn  Uorrsj, 
throoeh  John  M.  Spear.     By  S.  C.  HewiL     Bela  Uarah,  SS  L!oniliil],  B«t«ii. 

7.  fearrciL  iNBTSUonoHt.     A.  Comfort,  Pha»delphl«. 

8.  Thk  Snane  or  Betokst,  from  the  Qerman  of  Joitiniu  Kenur,  b]:.]frib. 
Crowe,    fartridgc  A  Brittan,  New-York. 

t.  T^K  SBBiiiiAn,  montbly.     Partridge  A  Brittan,  New-Torb, 

10.  Tu  Sfiutuil  TELiaaAFH.    Partridge  i  Brittan,  New- York. 

11.  PnKiM'i  UoMTBLT — arttclc,  Modern  Bpiritnaliim. 
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8.  The  increasing  Dnmbers  of  a  class  of  persons  catling 
themselres  mediums,  who  are  supposed  to  be  tne  intermediate 
agents,  or  magnetic  channels,  for  tne  performance  of  the  above 
miracles.* 

4.  Public  exhibitions  of  these  so-called  spiritual  manifestttr 
tions  at  from  five  dollars  to  twenty-fire  cents  admiseioD. 

5.  The  appearance  of  a  number  of  books  purporting  to  ei' 
plain  or  to  increase  the  mystery  of  the  whole  affair,  and  to  mix 
Bp  mysteries  generally,  into  a  sort  of  religion,  compounded  of 
pr^resfiive  philosophy,  rapping  girls,  ana  dancing  tables. 

"&  start  a  new  religion  is  alwayB  a  profitable  apecnl^on. 
Fhiloaophy  does  not  pf^.  Mere  science  and  abstract  truth  do 
not  attract  the  multitude.  We  doubt  whether  the  great  Fichte 
had  one  reader  for  every  thonsand  votaries  of  the  reli^OD  of 
Joe  Smith,  the  Mormon  prophet.  Quack  medicines  are  sold 
every  year  for  an  amount  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  corn- 
muni^  with  the  best  works  of  reference  on  medical  subjects, 
and  consequently  to  save  them  from  the  folly  and  expense  of 
advertised  panaceas  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

Ignorance  is  the  tyrant  of  the  vulgar  mind.  A  gross  lie  is 
easily  accepted,  a  subtle  truth  is  dif^ult  to  understand.  We 
are  perfectly  aware  that  to  the  mass  of  those  persons  now  la- 
boring under  the  spiritual  delusion,  all  that  we  can  do  to  open 
their  eyes,  will  be  miitlees.  We  are  at  this  moment  acquaint- 
ed with  numbers  whose  belief  in  the  imposture  has  become 
absolute  monomania.  It  is  not  to  these  that  we  addrees  onr^ 
selves,  but  to  the  stronger  minded  ones,  whose  aid  we  would 
enlist  in  exposing  and  checking  a  system  of  fraud  and  jufi^Ieir, 
which  has  sent  so  many  mtKirtuaate  victims  to  the  wiatic 
■eyium. 

We  consider  these  absurd  exhibitions  of  human  crednlityt 
called  spiritual  manifestations,  to  originate  from  three  causes : 

1.  Common  money-making  imposture. 

2.  Deception  practiced  without  other  motive  than  the  plea- 
Bure  of  showing  superior  cunning. 

3.  Self-delusion,  and  the  oatoral  love  of  the  marvetloua. 
Evidently  the^si  cause  started  the  whole  affair.    We,oiir- 

selves,  paid  a  visit  and  a  dollar  to  the  women,  known  as 
the  Rocuester  rappers.  We  were  greatly  amused — not  by  the 
ju^lery  itself,  which  was  not  to  be  compared  to  the  tricks  of 
a  professed  wizard — but  by  the  sublime  gravity  of  our  com- 
panions, of  whom  there  were  six ;  we,  ourselves,  being  the 
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Beventb.  Of  these  aeveD,  four  were  gentlemen  connected 
vith  inflaential  joumala,  one  was  a  celebrated  artist  and  an 
occasional  writer,  and  all  present  were  more  or  less  verBed  in 
the  natural  sciences.  All  were  moreover  usually  regarded  as 
shrewd  men  of  the  world. 

We  hare  been  thus  careful  in  specifying  these  facts ;  be- 
oaose  the  circumstance  that  only  one  other  gentleman  of  the 
party  miequivocally  sided  with  us  in  our  opinion,  expressed  aa 
soon  as  we  were  out  of  the  "  hannted"  house;  is  to  our  mind 
a  strong  proof  of  the  facility  with  which  even  the  higher  o^ 
der  of  intellects  may  be  deluded  in  such  cases. 

But  was  it  a  delusion  i 

In  order  to  solve  this  question,  we  shall  minutely  describe 
onr  experience,  merely  premising  that  the  mediums  in  ques- 
tion are  generally  admitted  by  A.  J.  Davis  and  others  to  be 
genuine  cases.  And  indeed  we  disdain  serioaelv  to  discuss 
ute  flimsy  subterfuge  we  have  oilen  known  urged,  that  even 
fla[^>osing  them  to  be  impostors,  oi?ier  mediums  may  be  hon- 
est, &c.  For  be  it  remembered  that  the  persons  we  speak  of 
were  the  originatoi's  of  the  whole  business.  Therefore,  to  deny 
their  truth,  and  assert  the  truth  of  other  rappers,  is  very 
much  akin  to  calling  Hahommed  a  cheat,  and  yet  swearing 
by  the  Koran,  or  proposing  to  represent  the  play  of  Hamlet, 
with  the  part  of  Hamlet  omitted. 

We  arrived  later  than  the  rest  of  our  friends,  and  found  the 
spiritual  manifestations  in  full  blast,  and  the  whole  party  seat- 
ed round  and  close  to  an  oblong  table  with  the  gravest  possi- 
ble faces.  Indeed  we  observed  m  two  or  perhaps  tliree  of  the 
countenances  an  expression  of  superstitious  awe,  which  at 
once  told  ns  that  ^  nope  of  free  cntical  judgment  was  for  the 
time  over  with  them.  With  corresponding  gravity,  although 
intensely  tickled  by  the  latent  humor  of  the  whole  proceeding, 
we  took  our  place  at  one  end  of  the  table  facing  the  three 
mediums,  and  between  our  friend  the  artist,  in  the  twinkle  of 
whose  eye  we  read  his  sympathy  with  our  own  feelings,  and 
the  most  credulous  of  the  ])arty,  who,  sooth  to  say,  regarded  ns 
somewhat  suspiciously  as  a  case  of  liopeless  conversion  to  the 
higher  spiritual  mysteries.  On  other  subjects  this  gentleman, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  in  science  and  letters,  did  us  the  honor 
to  esteem  our  judgment  more  highly  than  modesty  permits 
ne  to  exemplify, 

And  here — to  avoid  being  mistaken  for  mere  matter  of  iact 
sceptics — we  think  it  as  well  to  state  that  apart  fi-om  long  and 
grave  labors  in  the  domain  of  what  is  called  menta>  science, 
metaphysics,  and  the  moet  abstract  transcendental  philosophy, 
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■we  were  probably  the  only  one  of  the  party  wbo  had  seen  and 
tried  an  elaborate  coaree  of  eiEperimenta  in  animal  magnetiena, 
the  effect  of  narcotic  stimnlanta  and  kindred  sn^ectA.  It  is 
also  poeaible  that  we  were  as  well  vereed  in  the  facts  of  phy- 
'  aical  science,  most  nsefnl  for  purposes  of  deception,  afi  anjf  of 
-our  companions.  We  were,  therefore,  fully  prepared  to  believe 
4n  spiritual  agency  the  moment  that  material  agency  should 
appear  to  ns  impossible,  and  were  furthermore  ready  to  hdb- 
ftend  our  judgment  in  the  event  of  even  extreme  improbabili- 
%■  of  possible  means  being  employed. 

At  the  same  time  we  came  to  judge,  not  to  fanaticise.  We 
Lad  neither  faith,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  aversion  to  belief,  on  the 
other.  Indeed  we  are  sapposed  to  have  shown  upon  other  oc- 
casions a  love  for  the  marvellous,  even  greater  than  is  com- 
mon. But  reason  and  instinct  alike,  we  admit,  predisposed 
«fl  involuntarily  towards  disbelief  in  suck  stories  as  had  been 
communicated  to  us  on  the  subject  of  alleged  spiritual  mani- 
feetations.  ' 

On  taking  our  seats  we  first  quietly  scanned  the  connte- 
uances  of  the  pretended  mediums.  Of  these  we  saw  foar,  ^- 
tiiongh  at  our  first  entrance  three  only  were  present.  One  waa 
an  efierly  woman  of  a  very  peculiar  aspect,  with  a  thin  face, 
«omewhat  cadaverous  of  complexion,  and  we  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  her  speak  during  the  whole  sitting,  which 
lasted  for  an  hoar.  Next  to  her  sat  a  fkt  lady  of  some  thirty 
to  forty  years  of  age,  whose  phrenological  conformation  in- 
spired OS  with  no  confidence  in  any  respect.  Next  to  her  sat 
«rp5etty  little  dark-eyed  girl,  and  to  her  onr  Bfiier-observations 
•  'wto'e  cniefly  confined,  partly  because  a  pretty  face  is  more 
pleasant  than  otherwise  to  regard,  partly  becauBe  the  shape  of 
ner  head  and  the  lines  of  her  fece  betrayed,  to  an  eye,  accna- 
lomed  to  read  the  secrets  of  the  soul  by  its  infallible  outward 
manifestations,  the  greatest  chance  of  some  indications  which 
^ght  throw  light  on  the  essential  mysteries  of  the  matter. 
The  fourth  medium  was  a  juvenile  counterpart  of  the  stout 
4ady,  and  we  gave  her  the  least  share  of  our  attention. 

The  stout  lady  was  the  woman  of  business,  and  the  speaker 
of  the  pai-tj,  although  the  girls  answered  freely  when  spoken 
to.  Their  rem'arks  ^owed  great  cunning  as  if  they  had  caught 
«  smattering  &om  some  magnetiser  and  physiologist,  and  well 
conned  their  lesson.  What  they  said  waa  very  judicious  and 
non-committing.  In  a  dramatic  point  of  view,  I  mnch  ad- 
mired this  portion  of  the  entertainment.  It  even  stmck  US 
that  some  enterprising  and  smart  speculator  might,  perhaps,  . 
t>e  behind  the  scenes,  and  poll  the  strings  by  which  the  delo- 
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«ioD  was  sustained  in  pnblic  favor,  as  also  play  the  part  of  ia- 
fibmctor  to  the  mediums.  However,  this  supposition  may  be 
su  injiistice  to  the  astuteness  of  the  ladies  themselves,  who 
may  be  wiser  than  we  gave  them  credit  for  in  many  matters. 

We  heard,  for  the  first  time,  rape  purporting  to  be  made  by 
flpiritual  aeency. 

We  had  !)een  told  beforehand,  by  enthoBiastic  believers,  that 
the  raps  were  peculiar. — uniike  any  other  noises,  dbo.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  fact.  They  were  very  ordinary  raps, 
Buch  as  we  have  produced  ourselves  since,  and  such  as  any- 
body can  readily  imitate.  How  they  were  produced  is  a  mat- 
ter of  little  importance,  whether  by  cracking  joints,  (ae  in  the 
case  of  a  lady  we  know  who  can  imitate  them  to  perfection  by 
her  power  over  the  joints  of  her  toes,)  whether  by  pieces  of 
wood  fastened  to  the  knees,  by  tapping  the  heels  together,  as 
in  oar  own  experiment  hereafter  to  be  related,  or  by  simply 
touching  the  leg  of  the  table  with  the  toe,  which  appears  as  fea- 
sible a  plan  as  any  other.  Of  course,  under  different  circnm- 
atances,  raps  are  produced  in  different  and  suitable  ways, 

What  makes  this  really  unimportant,  though  apparently  the 
most  difficult  of  explanation,  is  a  fact  in  acoustics  of  which  the 
majority  of  persons  are  utterly  ignorant.  This  fact,  which 
ignorance  invariably  denies,  until  conquered  by  experimental 
^monstratioQ,  is,  that  the  human  ear  is  totally  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish the  origin  of  a  sound  apaft  from  all  other  suggestive 
influence.  It  is  almost  impertinent  to  repeat  what  is  now. 
so  well  knovra,  that  the  vulgar  notion,  formerly  prevalent,  of  a 
ventriloquist  throwing  his  voice  to  a  distance,  is  mere  fable. 
Everybody  now  knows  that  all  ventriloquism  can  do,  is  to 
modify  the  sound  so  ae  to  resemble  one  beard  from  a  distance, 
and  tnat  as  to  the  direction  from  which  he  pretends  that  it 
comes,  the  delusion  is  solely  an  effect  upon  the  imagination  of 
his  audience,  produced  by  calling  their  attention  to  a  given 
point. 

Our  knowledge  of  this  simple  fact  caused  us  to  smile  at  the 
statements  of  some  of  onr  fnends  as  to  the  sounds  eoidenUy 
coming  from  this  or  that  part  of  the  table,  from  the  fioor,  &c. 
As  to  their  production  bv  electricity  when  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  anysuch  complication,  we  need  not  discuss  its  im- 
probability. We  see  no  doubt  why  the  "  supematoral"  sounds 
should  not  have  been  common  raps  produced  by  the  conclu- 
sion of  two  hard  substances,  and  that,  for  the  present,  is  all 
we  need  say  on  that  head. 

But  when  it  was  proposed  that  we,  in  our  turn,  should  put 
questions  unknown  to  the  mediums,  and  receive  answers,  the 
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ease  aesamed  a  widely  different  aspect  Hera  miebt  b^,  if 
the  answere  were  correct,  evidence  of  a  power  equal,  at  least^ 
to  the  loftieet  preteneion  of  magnetic  clurroyance,  and«er- 
tainly  out  of  the  coarse  of  everyday  phenomena. 

This  was  the  system.  One  rap  signified  "No."  Tbna 
raps  represented  "Yes;"  and  two  meant  *' dubioos,"  that  is, 
hoA.  no  meaning  at  all. 

More  elaborate  qaeries  were  to  be  rapped  ont  by  calling 
the  alphabet.  £nt  as  my  questions  were,  with  one  excep- 
tion, Eul  answered  incorrectly,  I  did  not  care  to  pnrsne  forther 
investigations. 

It  may  strike  the  reader  as  cnrions  that  six  out  of  sevrai 
qaestions,  each  requiring  a  negative  or  affirmative  answer, 
snoald  have  been  answered  wrongly,  even  hy  chance.  Bat 
the  feet  is,  we  reflected  beforehand  that,  after  giving  the  one 
rap  (negative),  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  a  practiced 
observers  eye  to  detect  in  the  expression  of  a  person's  face 
whether  or  not  he  or  she  expected  anything  more.  To  guard 
against  this  contingency,  we  assumed  an  impenetrable  mask^ 
looked  satisfaction  at  tm,  when  yea  was  the  real  answer;  and 
all  expectation,  when  it  was  really  sufficient.  By  thus  meet- 
ing spiritual  mediums  with  Yankee  cutenesB,  we  succeeded 
ID  obtaining  what  to  us  appeared  the  most  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  imposture.  By  the  way,  in  the  one  instance  in 
which  the  "  spirits"  were  i^ght,  it  was  not  a  mere  yes  or  no 
qoery,  but  the  name  of  a  friend  which  was  to  be  guessed. 
We  wrote  the  words  Mary  Jane,  Ellen,  without  answer,  bnt 
at  the  name  Eliza,  which  was  the  correct  name,  the  affirma- 
tive raps  wera  given.  Doubtless  our  manner  in  writing  this 
name,  and  the  tact  that  we  then  paused,  (in  itself  conclusive,) 
determined  the  answer  of  the  "  medium." 

Of  the  answers  g^ven  to  onr  friends,  some  were  right  and 
Bome  were  wrong,  and  we  lost  much  time  in  vain  attempts 
to  disabuse  them  of  the  species  of  superstition  which  seemed 
partially  to  have  possessed  them.  We  have  since  been  inti- 
mate with  numbers  of  highly  educated  and  intelligent  men 
infected  with  this  epidemic  delusion.  But  in  all  such  cases 
they  were  enthusiastic  to  a  degree,  and  more  apt  to  be  guided 
by  the  passions  than  the  intellect.  We  regard  the  supersti* 
tion  itself  as  a  mental  disease,  and  shall  presently  proceed 
to  give  au  example  of  the  length  to  which  it  can  go  in  subdu- 
ing and  paralyzing  the  intelligence.  But  first  let  us  conclude 
the  account  of  one  visit  to  the  most  famous  of  all  the  rappera. 

"  You  shall  now  hear,"  said  the  fat  lady,  by  way  of  wind- 
ing up  the  exhibition,  "alltAe  noiees  <U  onoe." 
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Immediately  the  spirits  thus  familiarly  made  to  rap  i» 
iirder  set  np  euch  a  rappiDg,  that  we  are  persuaded  all  the  four 
medinme  most  have  been  at  work  Bimultancouelj,  whatever 
might  have  been  the  precise  modus  operandi. 

We  conld  hardly  restrain  a  burst  ot  laughter  at  thisprepos- 
'teroQAfinaley  which,  to  an  unprejudiced  inind,  was  itselt  an 
admission  of  impoeture,  and  we  certainly  gave  the  little 
dark-eyed  ''  medinm"  so  significant  a  loolc  that  she  conld 
neither  restrain  a  slight  smile,  (and  we  fancied  a  blush — ^bnt 
mediums  never  hlosh,)  nor  restrain  hetself  from  turning  aside 
her  head.  In  ao  doing  she  exchanged  a  look  with  ^potitna, 
as  we  bad  mentally  baptised  the  stout  medium,  a  look  which 
would  have  told  ns  all — had  we  not  been  perfeclty  satisfied 
already.  This  united  rapping  was  repeated  by  the  medinma 
standing  in  various  parts  of  the  room,  and  decided  our  belief 
that  the  cause  of  the  noises  was  about  the  persons  of  the 
mediums,  and  not  underneath  the  floor  or  in  the  table  itself. 

A  little  general  conversation  ensued,  bnt  instead  of  joining 
ODT  friends  in  listening  to  the  non-committal  philosophy  of 
the  profonnd  Fatima,  we  employed  ourselves  more  agreeably 
in  a  little  playful  badinage  with  little  "  Dark-eyes." 

"  How  on  earth  do  you  manage  to  sleep,"  said  we,  "  with 
all  these  troublesome  fellows  of  spirite  rapping  about  your 
Toomt" 

"  Oh  ! "  said  she,  smiling,  "  of  course  they  never  rap  when 
I  am  in  bed  t " 

"  Why  not — of  course?  "  thought  we,  but  as  it  is  neither 
polite  nor  politic  to  "  comer"  a  young  lady,  we  contented 
oorselvea  with  stating  the  very  unexpected  lact  that  we  our- 
selves were  mediums ! 

"  Indeed  I "  said  Dark-eyes,  looking  puzzled. 

"  Tes,"  we  continued  gravely,  "  and  what  most  annoys  us 
is  the  &ct  that  the  raps  come  when  we  are  alone  at  night  and 
in  bed  t" 

"  When  you  are  alone  f  "  said  the  medium,  with  unequivo- 
cal astonishment  in  her  tone. 

"  Does  it  appear  to  you  so  incredible  ? "  said  wc,  laughing ; 
bnt  we  added  with  courteous  irony — "  Of  course  no  one  can 
believe  more  devoutly  in  spiritual  manifestations  than  a 
medinm  t " 

"  Are  you  satisfied,  gentlemen,"  said  Fatima. 

"Perfectly  I"  we  replied;  and  though  very  much  in  the 
hnmor  to  stop  and  have  a  little  more  run  with  the  amiable 
mediums,  as  a  ten-dollar  party  was  waiting  to  communicate 
with  the  spirits  of  the  celestial  spheres,  we  departed,  after 
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many  sincere  protestatiouB  on  both  eidee,  of  a  desire  to  meet 
again  and  try  some  further  experiments. 

Since  that  day,  however,  the  cares  of  the  world  and  the 
deceitfulness  of  riches,  have  choked  np  our  "  spiritoal " 
aspirations,  and  caiiaed  all  oar  spare  dollars  to  melt  awav  in 
purely  material  chamiels.  Yet,  we  sometimes  flatter  onrselveB 
that  little  Dftrk-eyea  may  occasionally  dream  of  ns,  and  even 
Fatima  call  to  mind  the  devoat  gravity  with  which  we  gazed 
on  the  paper  with  the  wrong  answers,  and  assured  her — so 
sincerely — of  our  perfect  and  complete  satisfaction. 

Never  was  a  dollar  more  profitably  invested  than  in  that 
brief  course  of  occult  science !  Is  not  every  page  of  possi- 
ble MS.  an  embryo  bank-note  to  the  fortunate  aJchenust  of 
literature  f 

The  next  great  spiritual  manifestation  we  witnessed,  waa 
as  strongly  illustrative  of  causes  2  and  3,  as  that  we  have  just 
related  of  cause  1. 

"We  arranged  with  a  gentleman  and  bis  wife,  to  hoax  a 
friend  whom  they  were  expecting  to  spend  the  evening  at 
flieir  house,  and  who  bad  rather  overwhelmed  us  by  his  supe- 
rior knowledge  of  spiritual  manifestations  geuerally.  It  was 
positively  painful  to  hear  him  arguing  with  a  specious  inge- 
nuity, worthy  of  a  nobler  cause,  in  favor  of  the  wretched 
trickery,  to  which  a  few  lucky  coincidences  in  the  "  spiritoal " 
replies  had  made  him  a  firm  convert. 

Our  success  was  perfect.  The  lady,  of  course,  performed 
the  part  of  medium,  and  opened  the  question  by  a  littie  story- 
telling, how  she  had  been  recently  alarmed  by  strange  and 
unaccountable  rappings.  As  if  hatf  in  jest  and  half  in  earnest, 
we  then  proposed  an  experimental  "spiritual"  seance.  A. 
small  table  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  we  sat 
round  it  with  our  hands  upon  its  surface.  After  the  lapse  of 
a  certain  time,  to  allow  silence,  mystery,  and  imagination  to 
do  their  work,  feeble  rapa  were  heard.  Our  believing  friend 
distinctly  heard  and  felt  that  tliey  came  from  the  surface  of 
the  table,  and  gave  us  a  very  pretty  philosophical  explanation 
of  the  nature  of  the  sounds  which  were  caused  by  electrical 
vibrations  ijiside  the  wood  of  the  table.  This  erudition  could 
not,  perhaps,  befairlyappreciatedby  «*,  who  were  »r«?w<JM»ff 
the  raps  by  tapping  our  boot-heels  together,  though  it  would 
have  been  a  treasure  to  A,  J.  Davis,  or  any  of  the  wise  specu- 
lators who  write  "  spiritual "  pamphlets. 

So  perfectly  successful  was  this  hoax  played  off,  at  ten 
minutes'  notice,  on  one  of  the  most  brilliantly  talented  men  we 
ever  met,  that  instead  of,  as  might  have  been  expected,  affecting 
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ns  ladicrooBly,  it  produced  a  BenaatioQ  of  profoand  Badnese. 
It  opened  oar  eyes  practically  to  the  dangers  of  so  attractive 
sa  impostore,  and  confirmed  us  in  our  resolution  of  exposing 
the  whole  afiair  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  As  for  onr 
deceived  friend,  he  was  too  fwr  gone  in  the  diaeaaa  to  render 
it  either  nsefnl  or  politic  to  explain  tiie  ioke  to  him.  He  had 
already  declared  that  saccessiul  imitatioti  of  the  "  spiritual" 
phenomena  was  no  disproof  of  their  reality  in  other  cases  \* 
We  shall  now  state  four  corioiu  facts  in  our  recent  jper- 
tonal  experience,  and  then  proceed  to  examine  briefly  the 
literary  "  emanations  "  of  the  "  spiritual "  school. 

1.  In  the  last-mentioned  case,  incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
even  the  lady  who  acted  the  part  of  m^tum  and  was  our 
accomplice  in  the  hoax,  was  so  impressed  by  tke  simulated 
gravity  of  her  husband  and  ourselves,  the  more  especially  as 
we  had  the  qnasi-profanity  to  raise  the  ghost  of  one  of  her 
relatives,  that  she  actually  believed  what  had  been  commenced 
in  jest,  had  ended  in  earnest,  and  was  quite  seriously 
impressed  by  the  awe-inspiring  idea.  The  more  so  that  we 
(the  perpetrators  of  the  joke)  were  shocked  at  our  own  pep- 
fect  success,  aa  above  descnbed,  from  the  revelation  mus 
made  of  the  danger  of  the  spiritual  fraud  and  delusion  to 
the  sanity  of  impressible  victims. 

2.  Not  many  mouths  ago  we  received  a  visit  from  a  stran- 
ger, who  was,  it  appeared,  an  admirer  of  our  philosophical 
writings,  and  seemed  to  have  sought  ns  out  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  solution  of  his  doubts  respecting  the  destinies 
of  the  soul  and  other  mysteries  of  life.  This  gentleman,  a 
well-educated  and  otherwise  intelligent  man,  following  a 
learned  profession,  disclosed  to  us  that  he  had  been  a  victim 
of  "  spiritual "  communications,  and  at  one  time  a  tenant  of 
a  mad-house,  in  consequence.  His  mind  was  evidently  dis- 
ordered. He  appeared  disappointed  at  finding  a  calm  rea- 
soner  and  man  ot  the  world,  where  he  had  evidently  antici- 
pated a  sort  of  enlhusiaatic  or  crack-brained  prophet,  and 
nis  respect  for  our  supposed  wisdom  soon  vanished,  whilst 
our  sincere  attempts  to  influence  him  by  truthful  argument, 
&i]ed  entirely  of  risible  effect. 

•  Those  who  are  cnriouB  in  lueh  m»ttfiri,  m»j  gee  k  profeoed  coDJarer  io 
UiU  aity  prodaae  rap«  at  will  on  ■  bokrd  loipeaded  by  thin  itiiag,  uid  w« 
ttro  overwlielmed  with  infonnktioa  from  friends  u  d  auoceaaful  spiritual 
mftnifestationa  of  the  demon  of  fun,  plajed  off  upon  the  serious  spiritnalisU. 

The  beat  liltrars  joke  in  this  genre  is,  perhaps,  the  "  SecroHi  ot  PreTorst," 
ft  Oeraian  norel,  by  JuMino*  Eemer,  physician  of  Weiniburg,  (alias  Dr.  Soff- 
dologer,  Bui^omaater  of  Gastown)  and  translated  by  Mrs.  Crowa,  the  weO- 
known  authoress  of  a  roluma  of  ghost-stories,  entitled  "  The  Night  Side  of 
Kature,"  published  by  a  fashionable  London  novel  publisher,  Hr.  T.  C.  Kewby. 
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8.  A  gentleinan  (an  artisQ  came  to  aee  ns,  directed  so  to 
do  by  a  writing  medium.  This  raediam  proved,  however,  to 
be — himse^/  and  it  appeared  he  was  in  the  habit  of  writing 
what  he  believed  to  be  revelations  from  some  anperior  source. 
Imagine  the  absurdity  of  a  man  being  his  own  prophet  I  He 
tried  to  answer  mental  questions  pnt  by  ns,  bnt  failed  as  com- 
pletely as  we  onrselves  failed  in  convincing  bim  of  the  insan- 
ity of  his  belief. 

Be  it  noted,  this  writing-medium  mania,  when  a  delusion, 
and  not  as  in  many  cases,  of  course,  a  mere  impostnre,  is  very 
easy  of  explanation.  The  idea  that  the  hand  moves  involun- 
taruy,  is  enconnued  in  minde  incapable  of  acute  self-observ- 
ation by  the  simple  fact  that  tbey  are  not  aioare  of  the  voli- 
tion exercised.  In  the  case  above-mentioned,  the  process  of 
writing  was  so  slow,  from  the  writer's  vain  effort  to  prevent 
the  inevitable  action  of  will,  that  the  supposed  medmm  did 
not  perceive  the  slight  voluntary  impulse  given  so  gradually 
and  sleepily  to  bis  band. 

Bat  to  crush  thU  hallucinstion  by  the  weight  of  irreeietible 
science,  we  beg  leave  to  inform  those  ignorant  of  physiology 
and  anatomy,  tnat  no  motion  can  take  place  in  the  fingets  or 
anv  other  part  of  the  body  that  does  not  originate  in  the  cere- 
bellum or  posterior  brain,  all  contractions  of  the  muscles 
being  inevitably  preceded  by  an  electric  or  magnetic  commu- 
nication by  the  nerves  (which  thus  act  as  telegraphs),  proceed- 
ing from  that  centre  of  muscular  nervous  action  and  physical 
sensation.   ' 

It  has,  indeed,  been  said  in  a  work  by  William  Norths 
recently  published  in  London,  "  The  Infinite  Bepublic,"  (a 
apiritual  work,  in  a  very  different  sense)  that — "  The  move- 
ments of  the  lungs  or  ot  the  heart  are  as  much  acts  of  will  as 
tiie  movement  of  the  lips  or  hands,  but  that  either  habit  renders 
us  insensible  to  these  continually-repeated  volitioiis,  or  the 
will  being  as  it  were  once  expressed  and  determined,  &c" 

This  is  proved  by  the  act  of  walking,  which,  though 
□nquestionably  voluntary,  becomes  apparently  mechanical 
from  the  small  amount  of  attention  it  demands,  leaving  the 
mind  or  active  centre  almost  entirely  free  to  devote  itself  to 
other  matters.  Another  illnstration  of  the  fact  that  motion 
never  originates  at  the  extremities,  but  dkoays  in  the  brain, 
may  be  given  in  the  phenomena  of  an  arm  being  hroken 
rather  than  bent  when  rigid  from  unalterable  volition  or  a 
cataleptic  condition  in  which  the  communication  by  the 
nerves  of  motion  is  absolntely  sospended. 

4.  Our  last  example  is  that  of  a  young  lady,  an  ac^nsiot- 
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«nce,  who  at  a  cirde,  as  it  ib  called  in  the  cant  of  the  spirit- 
ual manifestationiets,  actnally  was  touched  hj  a  deceased 
friend's  hand,  wbich,  she  states,  caused  her  nanBliQ  «Iee7e  to 
«seape  from  an  elastic  band  confining  it,  and  which  took  her 
hand  palpably  in  its  c;rafip.  Here  we  have  a  case  of  simple 
iiailncination  or  reahaing  of  an  internal  impression  akin  to 
dreaming,  and  common  in  the  experience  of  every  medical 
man  and  student  of  science. 

We  ourselves  suffered  in  childhood  extremely,  owing  to 
optical  hallnci nations  chiefly  of  animal  forms,  then  ternole, 
now  ridicnlonsly  grotesque  to  remember,  and  only  the  other 
day,  after  ascendmg  a  particularly  hi;rh  and  steep  staircase 
{to  which  we  attribute  an  undue  temporary  cerebral-excite- 
ment) we  distinctly  saw  a  figure,  whicn  we  took  for  a  friend 
who  wat  not  in  the  home,  walk  before  us  into  a  room,  which 
proved  to  be  empty,  and  which  no  other  person  had  entered. 
Well  might  we  exclaim  witli  Coleridge,  that  we  had  seen  too 
many  apparitions  to  believe  in  their  existence ! 

Oatward  and  inward  perceptions  differ  only  in  intensity. 
Hence,  a  certain  degree  of  excitement  of  brain  causes  aa 
internal  ides  to  resemble  an  external  fact,  preciady  as  in 
dreams. 

Let  us  now,  having,  we  trust,  fortified  the  mind  of  our  more 
credulous  readers,  if  such  we  number,  against  the  preten- 
tton  of  an  historical  or  scientific  basis  for  the  imposture  we 
are  anxious  to  pillory,  give  a  few  amusing  specimens  of  the 
** ground  and  lofty  tumbling"  exhibited  in  this  miscalled 
spiritual  literature  of  which  we  see  before  us  so  piteous  a  pile 
of  volumes  and  pamphlets,  no  page  of  which  can  he  opened 
without  encountering  some  glarmg  absurdity,  some  impudent 
falsehood,  or  some  perverted  adaptation  of  pirated  genius  to 
&6  support  of  nonsense  on  the  one  hand,  and  rognery  on  the 
otbn-. 

And  first  of  alt,  we  regret  that  stem  justice  compels  oe  to 
transgress  the  ordinary  etiquette  of  literary  courtesy,  and 
demand  of  a  cotemporary,  possibly  in  their  own  estimation, 
a  rival  periodical,  an  account  of  conduct  as- silly  as  it  is 
wicked.  We  cannot  imagine  that  the  editors  of  any 
*'  Monthly."  conducted  with  common  intellectual  reeourcee, 
can  possibly  be  ignorant  enough  to  adopt  seriously,  a  vulgar 
popular  superstition.  Nor  do  we  purpose  to  insult  the  con- 
anctors  of  Mr.  Putnam's  Magazine,  by  any  such  insinuation. 
We  are  led  to  surmise,  by  the  insertion  of  the  "  Bourboo 
hoax  "in  their  second  number,  that  a  series  of  such  stimu- 
laots  to  popular  curioBi^,  may  have  formed  a  part  of  tbeir 
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original  prograiame.  The  dignity  or  policy  of  such  a  conTse, 
it  is  beneath  a  manof  letters  to  discnBS.  Notsowiththeefiect 
of  a  jeet,  which,  however  thou^htleaely  perpetrated,  must  by 
ooontenancing  a  dangerous  and  extending  fraud,  do  a  serioos 
injury  to  the  commnnitj.  We  may  laugh  at  King  Eleazer 
WiillaniB,  we  frown  indignantly  on  the  mercenary  epirit, 
which,  for  a  mere  catch-penny  motive  could  give  to  the  light 
SQch  an  article  as  "  Modem  Spiritualism,"  in  the  January  No. 
of  the  Magazine.  Thousands  of  readers  must  have  read  that 
article,  in  the  belief  that  it  was  a  candid  and  seriouB  expres- 
sion of  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  Spiritual  Imposture. 

We-  quote  the   following   paaBages  from  the  article  in 
qoesUon  :— 


-e  being  received  in  the  citj  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. — the  alleged  *' 
vnu  "  being  three  HiBten,  Mn.  Ann  Le&L  Flab,  and  Miuei  M>rgaretl«  and 
CatheriDC  Fox,  tb«  two  latter  then  eome  fifteen  and  thirteen  jean  old.  At 
length,  oa  the  ]4tb  of  Sov,,  1849,  in  accordftnee,  as  was  said,  with  direolioiM 
from  "the  tpirit*,'  a  publio  lecture  on  tbeoHginAod  characUr  ot  the  alleged 
"Spiritual  ManifestBtions "  was  given  in  Corinthian  Hall,  Ri>chester,  at  whicb 
the  "mediums"  were  present.  "Manifestatiotia"  were  had,  and  a  Committee 
was  chosen  from  the  audience  to  report  "pon  their  nature  and  origin  at 
•u  a^onmed  meeting  the  next  eTeoing.  That  Committee  in  dna  time 
reported,  Ae. 

lie  adjourned  public  meeting,  Hfter  some  discussion,  selected  another  Com- 
mittee, consistintt  of  five  well-bnown  and  respected  citiiena.  Including  tbrea 
of  Booial  and  political  eminence,  who  made  a  further  investigation  in  anothtv 
place,  with  substantially  the  same  results.  Thereupon  a  third  Comnutte« 
was  appointed,  who  appointed  a  »ub-committee  of  Udies,  who  took  the  "  medi- 
nnu"  into  a  private  room  of  a  hotel  to  which  they  were  strangers,  disrobed 
■nd  searched  them,  to  be  certain  that  no  machinery  or  fixtnree  were  concealed 
beneath  their  dresses  whereby  the  myslcrioui  soonds  were  produced.  Tltft 
"mediums"  were  then  made  to  stand  on  pillows,  with  handkerchiefs  tied 
tightly  around  their  ancles;  but  all  in  vain.  Tic  "raps"  were  repeated,  and 
intelligent  answers  to  unpremeditated  qncatione  were  thereby  given.  A 
physician  had  previously  applied  a  stethoscope  to  the  breasts  of  Uie  "madi- 
Qms,"  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the  sounds  were  not  made  by  ventriloquism. 
Ee  reported  that  no  movement  of  tlieir  Inngs  or  chests  was  perceptible  when 
the  sounds  l^ere  heard.  At  the  first  trial  of  etanding  the  "  mediums  "  i»i 
glan,  no  sounds  were  perceived ;  bnt  the  experiment  was  repeated,  and  tli* 
"  rap*"  were  heard  as  uiuaL    At  one  of  the  meetings  for  investigstioD,  thft 


If  this  "Spiritualism"  be  a  sheer  delosion,  it  is  one  of  so  aingolar  a  eharMS 
t«r,  of  such  extensive  prcvalcDce,  and  producing  consequences  so  serious,  that 
it  demands  the  most  earnest  icrutiiiy  and  thorough  eipwiljon. 

But  it  is  really  no  longer  possible  for  rational  beings  familiar  with  its 
hictory  and  nature  to  brand  it  and  brush  it  aside  a«  a  mere  Axman  juggle  or 
impostare.  How  far  the  Ancient  Nicholas  is  mixed  up  with  and  reaponaiUe 
for  it,  this  writer  aannot  presume  to  decide,"  Ac 

We  b^  the  reader  to  observe,  that  in  the  account  of  the 
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ezsminationB  bj  committees  calculated  to  establish  the  troth 
of  the  mediiiins,  no  auihorU)/  whatever  is  cited.  We  have 
the  whole  etatement  as  the  ipse  d^xit  of  an  aaonjmous 
writer  of  a  magazine  article,  as  to  matters  of  which  he  does 
not  even  pretend  to  have  been  personally  cognizant.  Of 
course  such  general  statements  are  utterly  valueless ;  as  value- 
lees  as  his  mere  assertion  unsupported  by  reason  or  argument, 
"that  "  It  is  really  no  longer  possible  for  rational  beings  fami- 
liar with  its  history  and  nature  to  brand  it  and  brush  it  asidd 
as  a  mere  human  juggle  and  imposture." 

Now  with  due  deference  to  this  easily  convinced  apostle  of 

r'tnal  manifeetations,  we  find  it  not  only  possible,  bat 
lutely  impossible  to  do  otherwise,  and  we  still  venture  to 
make  some  preteosions  to  be  considered  a  rcUional  being, 
equally  with  the  editors  in  PiUnam^s,  and  what  is  more,  we 
arrogantly  claim  to  be  a  reasoniTig  being,  which  the  said 
writer  certainly  is  not,  as  far  as  his  article  aa  Modem  Sjpirii- 
valtsm  if  concerned. 

By  the  way,  his  aUasion  to  Satanio  agency,  spoils  in  a 
great  measure  the  effect  of  his  otherwise  tolerably  well  eot 
Qp  hoax,  and  betrays  the  mere  manafactnrer  of  an  amusmg 
article  at  once  to  the  ey«  of  the  initiated.  As  for  hie  cases, 
true  or  false,  we  have  do  time  to  analyse  the  evidence  on 
which  they  rest,  or  their  internal  consistency.  Such  tales,  at 
second  hand,  are  practically  worthless. 

It  may  be  as  well,  however,  to  be  explicit  on  one  point. 
Even  supposing  the  atory  of  the  committee  of  ladies  to  be 
perfectly  accm'ate,  the  fact  of  the  girls'  producing  the  laps 
in  a  state  of  nudity  is  no  proof  of  their  spiritual  origin.  We 
liave  before  alluded  to  a  lady,  a  nou-believer,  who  can  pro- 
duce these  sounds  by  her  toes.  Peculiar  facnlties  of  this 
kind  are  common,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  poft- 
session  of  some  such  anatomical  advantage,  natnm  or 
acquired,  wonld  have  been  very  likely  to  suggest  the  impos- 
ture at  the  outset. 

We  need  not  allude  to  the  impostore  of  girls  who  hare 
pretended  to  lire  without  eating,  and  similar  strange  cases  of 
a  depravedpaseion  for  imposture  for  the  purpose  ot  obtaining 
money.  Hawthorne's  sarcasm  in  his  preface  of  the  Blithe- 
dale  xlomance,  was  scarcely  appreciated  by  his  critics,  who 
did  not  see  that  his  scornful  exclamation  that  "  spirits  or  no 
spirits,  the  anthors  of  the  manifestations  were  equally  con- 
temptible," was  the  bitterest  satire  he  could  have  uttered  on 
tiie  believers  in  such  monstrous  absurdity. 

It  is  remarkable  that  one  of  the  most  noted  beliererB  or 
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pretended  believers  in  the  Spiritasl  Hambng,  is  a  gentlenuin 
who  has  had  the  dexterity  to  make  eoctauBm,  temperaiice 
laws,  and  a  variety  of  other  "  isms  "  enbaervient  to  nis  own 
popularity,  and  it  is  to  this  eccentric  individual  that  the  mis- 
cbtevooB  artide  in  Fatnam's  If  onthly  is,  we  trost  erroneoQsly, 
attributed. 

[Want  of  ipace  w'JX  not  i>«rmit  lu  to  fulfil  our  original  intantion  of  enxw- 
ing,  hf  quotation!  from  their  own  montlie.  the  traniparent  attempts  of  t£oM 
pereooa  who  prepare  such  works  u  we  have  given  a  list  of  at  the  beginning 
of  thia  article.  In  our  May  nuoiber,  with  the  reader'a  permiaaion,  we  propoM 
to  exhibit  not  only  the  recbleta  deprBvitj  of  such  writer^  but  show  what 
meaolBsleita  trash  theae  unprincipled  peraoni  have  Attempted  to  palm  upon 
the  pablio,  a»  direot  conunnnieaUooB  from  apirits  bearing  aach  revered  nanua 
SB  Waihington,  FranUin,  and  Jeffenoo.] 


THE  LNAUGDRAL. 


The  fonrth  of  March,  1853,  like  the  fourth  of  July,  1776, 
was  the  commencement,  as  we  £rmly  hope  and  believe,  of  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  democracy 
have  resumed  their  empire,  and  the  destinies  of  the  counbr 
have  again,  under  Providence,  passed  into  their  hands.  WiU 
the  sceptre  again  pass  from  their  hands,  or  will  it  survive  as 
an  inheritance  to  posterity  t 

They  have  vanquished  their  adversariee,  but  their  adver- 
saries are  neither  subdued  nor  overcome.  Parties  founded  on 
principles  inherent  in  the  natore  of  man  and  the  constitntion 
of  society,  never  die.  Like  the  seeds  of  plants  that  lie  dormant 
in  the  earth  for  years,  perhaps  for  ages,  though  they  may  not 
TWj^tate,  they  do  not  lose  toe  inherent  principle  of  life,  and 
on^  reqnire  tue  vivifying  influence  of  the  sun  to  awaken  them 
to  s  new  and  vigorous  existence. 

Our  democratic  fellow-laborers  may  flolace  themselvee  with 
the  idea,  that  the  Whig  party  is  broken,  disbanded,  annihilated, 
routed,  as  is  the  phrase,  "horse,  foot,  and  dragoons."  Bat 
they  are  greatlv  mistaken.  It  may  be  disorganized,  bat  they 
may  bo  assurea,  it  is  neither  dead,  dying,  nor  asleep.  It  may 
be  dislocated  in  its  limbs,  but  it  is  animated  by  one  sonl ;  and 
there  is  sUU  among  all  its  parts  a  moral  ^nity,  a  magnetic 
attraction,  which  will  as  certainly  bring  them  together  again, 
as  the  needle  points  to  the  pole.    They  nave  still  a  North  star 
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by  whicli  they  will  steer.  They  have  certain  great  principles 
of  action  by  which  they  are  inseparably  combined,  and  nothing 
is  more  dangerous  to  the  ascendancy  of  the  democratic  party 
than  the  conviction  that  the  late  victory  has  secnred  it  a  per- 
manent ascendancy. 

Though  the  majority  of  General  Pierce  in  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege IB  greater  than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  with  the 
exception  of  Waehington  and  Monroe,  the  Tatter  of  whom  was 
almost  onanimously  elected  in  conseqnence  of  an  nnderstand- 
ing  that  he  was  to  be  sncceeded  by  Mr.  John  Qnincy  Adams, 
always  a  "Whig  in  heart, — Btill  ttie  majority  of  the  popnlar 
vote  was  not  great.  Had  the  Abolitioniflte  who  gave  their 
votes  to  Mr.  Hale,  rallied  in  favor  of  General  Scott,  it  would 
have  been  still  less.  In  many  of  the  States  the  parties  were 
almost  eqnally  divided,  and  a  feather  would  have  turned  the 
scale  in  favor  of  the  Whig  candidate.  The  victory  is  there- 
fore not  decisive  ae  to  the  future,  and  whether  its  effects  will 
be  anytluns  like  permanent  remains  yet  to  be  seen.  It  will 
depend  on  the  couree  pursued  by  the  victors. 

One  of  the  first  and  greatest  difficulties  preeented  to  a  new 
administration,  is  a  discrimination  between  conflicting  appli- 
cants for  office.  "Whatever  may  be  the  desire  and  intention 
of  the  ExecQtive,  it  is  impossible  he  should  be  able  to  weigh 
the  merits  of  any  man  in  a  just  and  equitable  balance.  He 
cannot  know  every  applicant  personally,  and  if  he  did,  no  man 
is  known  until  he  is  tried,  and  found  capable  of  performing 
his  dnties,  and  withstanding  temptation.  He  must,  therefore, 
in  many,  perhaps  most  instances,  depend  on  the  recommen- 
dations of  others  in  whom  he  has  confidence ;  and  we  all  know, 
how  many  secret  springs  operate  to  induce  men  to  lend  their 
influence  in  snch  cases.  Sometimes  they  yield  to  mere  impor- 
tunity;  sometimes  to  views  of  penonal  mteroBt,and  still  more 
frequently,  perhaps,  to  feelinra  of  friendship  or  disinterested 
good-will.  The  President  wiS  necessarily  be  sometimes  wH- 
folly,  at  others,  unwittingly  misled  and  deceived ;  and  there 
is  perhaps,  no  act  of  Executive  power  more  calculated  to  in- 
jure his  standing  with  the  people  than  the  appointment  of  a 
man  incapable  of  performing  his  duties,  or  who  abuses  the 
opportunities  thus  afforded  him  to  purpoaes'of  fraud,  and 
appropriates  to  himself  what  belongs  to  nis  country.  With- 
out meaning  to  intrude  our  opinion  on  the  President,  we  would 
respectfully  recommend  one  rule  we  consider  almost  infallible, 
namely,  always  to  select  the  candidate  least  clamorons  and 
importunate. 
It  has  been  said  by  a  Ohief  M^strate,  who  spoke  from 
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experience,  that  in  almost  every  appoiotnient  he  made  one 
hollow  friend,  and  at  least,  a  score  of  inveterate  enemies  in 
those  who  were  disappointed  in  their  expectations.  The 
appoindng  power  is  a  two-edged  eword,  and  cuts  both  wa^. 
It  IB  a  Bonrce  of  weakncBS  as  well  as  of  strength ;  and  hence 
the  longer  an  administration  lasts,  the  more  enemies  it  has  to 
encounter  in  the  multiplication  of  disappointed  candidates. 
Further  than  this.  To  gain  a  victory  is  less  difficult  than  to 
divide  the  spoils ;  and  a  defeated  party  is  more  likely  to  be 
concentrated  for  the  purpose  of  retrieving  its  disaster,  than  a 
victorious  one  in  retaming  its  conquests.  For  these  reasons, 
and  many  others  that  might  be  adduced,  we  repeat  the  opinion 
that  the  future  ascendancy  of  the  Democratic  party,  entirely 
depends  on  the  course  of  the  new  administration,  "what  this 
will  be,  is  clearly  and  distinctly  presented  in  the  Inaugural 
Address  of  Mr.  Fierce,  on  which  we  propose  to  offer  a  few 
brief  remarks : 

The  Address  commences  with  an  allusion  to  a  late  severe 
domestic  calamity,  so  nnaffect^d,  so  brief^  and  so  touching, 
that  we  scarcely  ever  saw,  or  heard  anything  more  calculated 
to  awaken  feelings  of  the  deepest  sympathy,  or  more  striMogly 
exemplifying  the  emptiness  of  all  human  grandeur.  In  the 
proudest  moment  of  his  life,  when  speaking  to  a  great  people, 
who  by  their  voluntary  sufErages  had  placed  him  at  their  head, 
we  benold  the  man  thus  elevated  to  as  high  a  station  as  man 
can  occupy,  not  triumphing  in  success,  but  mourning  in  sack- 
cloth and  in  ashes  the  loss  of  an  only  son,  an  only  chUd.  The 
spectacle  presents  a  moral,  teaching  us  how  much  more  of 
human  happiness  depends  on  those  domestic  affections  which 
God  hath  implanted  m  the  heart  of  man,  than  on  all  the  out- 
ward trappings  of  office,  or  even  the  more  substantial  sweets 
of  power.  We  know  not  how  it  may  have  struck  others,  but 
to  us,  it  seems  that  this  brief  reference  to  a  calamity  so  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  the  most  solemn  and  affecting  associations, 
^ves  us  assurance  that  no  man,  at  the  moment  of  appealmg 
to  such  an  awtiil  and  inscrutable  act  of  God,  would  dare  to 

fromise  what  he  did  not  in  his  inmost  heart  mean  to  perform. 
or  ouraelves,  we  do  not  doubt  him.  We  place  implicit  fiuth 
in  his  integrity<and  his  sincerity.  We  hold  him  to  iie  one  of 
those  just  men,  who  in  morals  and  politics,  in  public  and  in 
private  affairs,  believes,  and  will  practice  on  the  belief — that 
"  honest?  is  the  best  policy,"  and  that  an  honeet  man,  is  indeed 
"  the  iwblest  work  of  GJod." 

All«  briefly  referring  to  tie  high  duties  imposed  on  the 
United  States ',  namely,  affordmg  an  example  of  the  blessings 
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of  freedom,  by  not  abofiiiig  tbem,  and  placing  them  within 
reach  of  all  mankind,  bj  opening  their  boeom  to  receire  the 
disinherited  children  of  the  world ;  and  after  solemnly  incul-: 
eating  strict  jnBtice  to  all  nationa,  most  eepecially  the  sister 
States  of  this  continent,  the  President  proceeds  briefly  to 
tonch  on  the  subject  of  the  "  expansion  "  of  the  confederatjon. 

"  THiD  itan  upon  jonr  baaaer  hsre  become  nearlj  threefold  their  original 
number,  jonr  deniel^-populated  poweasions  skirt  the  ihorei  of  the  tva  great 
oceans,  and  jet  this  vast  moreaae  of  people  and  temtorj,  has  not  only  ehown 
ittelf  eompatible  with  the  harmoniouB  action  of  tiie  States  and  the  Federal 
goTemment  in  their  reapeotive  conatitution&L  spherei,  bat  hai  afforded  an  odd)- 
aonal  gaarantee  of  the  itrength  and  integrity  of  both. 

WiUi  an  eiperieuce  thus  t.ageeetiv«  and  cheeriog,  the  polii:^  of  mj  admi- 
nistration nill  not  be  controlled  bj  any  timid  forebodings  of  evil  trom  expan- 
aion.  Indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  diigmsed,  that  our  attitude  at  »  nation,  and  ow 
poaition  on  the  globe,  render  the  aequiaition  of  certain  possesaionB  not  within 
our  jurisdiction,  eminently  important  for  our  protection,  if  not,  in  the  future, 
Msential  for  th«  preaerration  of  the  rights  of  commerce  and  the  peace  of  the 
irorld. 

Should  tbey  be  obtained,  it  will  ba  through  no  gasping  spirit^  but  wit^  a  ' 
view  to  obvioiu  national  interest  and  security,  and  in  a  manner  entirely  con- 
tisteiit  with  the  atricteat  obeerrance  of  national  faith.  We  have  nothing  in  oof 
hktorj  or  position  to  innte  a«;reasion:  we  hare  eTerjthing  tv  beckon  ns  to 
the  cultivation  of  relations  M  peace  aad  amity  with  all  nations.  PnrpoaM, 
therefore,  at  once  just  and  pacific,  will  be  aignificantly  marked  in  the  condtlct 
of  our  foreign  affairs." 

Ab  Urn  is  a  subject  of  vast  mpment,  and  on  which  bofli  par- 
ties and  BectioDS  will  nndoubtedly  differ ;  we  shall  take  this 
occasion  to  offer  oar  views  on  the  subject,  not  with  any  design 
or  expectation  of  influencing  the  course  of  government  on  that 
point;  bat  that  being  as  yet  uncommitted,  our  readers  and  pa- 
trons may  know  precisely  our  position.  The  Southern  States 
liaving  been  "  compromised"  out  of  their  share  of  the  territory, 
partly  purchased  by  their  bIo»d,  partly  by  their  treasure,  ana 
Itaving  every  reason  to  apprehend,  that  they  will  in  like  man- 
ner be  compromised  out  ot  all  share  in  any  future  acquisition, 
are  natural^  disinclined  to  become  parties  in  making  them, 
because  they  see  in  an  extension  of  ten'itory,  only  an  estensioD 
of  that  power  which  may,  and  in  all  probability  will  beconte 
only  the  more  dangerous  to  their  futnre  interests  and  safety  as. 
a  constituent  portion  of  the  Union.  They  are  therefore  natu- 
rally, not  to  say  inevitably  placed  in  on  antagonistical  position 
to  expansion,  and  this  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  abolition.  Should 
circumstances  ever  so  imperative  require  the  government  of 
the  United  States  to  take  possession,  or  receive  the  aonexa- 
tioQ  of  any  territory,  most  especially  towards  the  South,  wit^i 
a  single  exception,  it  will  be  opposed  by  that  section  from 
motives  so  strong  as  to  overcome  all  other  considerations  ex- 
cept that  of  the  general  safety  of  the  country.    We  have  no 
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doubt  of  this,  becaofie  it  is  perfectly  natural,  and,  id  our 
opinion,  perfectly  justifiable.  They  have  interests  at  stake  so 
Titally  important  to  their  pereonal  property,  and  the  Safety 
of  themselveB  and  fiiiniliee,  that  tney  mnst  and  will,  and 
should  supersede  all  other  considerations. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  abolition  has,  and  will  continue  to 
hare,  not  only  great  influence  on  our  domestic  but  on  our 
foreign  policy.  One  section  will  oppose  the  expansion  of  the 
United  States  on  the  soutliem  portion  of  this  continent,  be- 
cause according  to  the  decision  of  Congress,  its  most  inapor- 
tant  institntion  cannot  subsist  in  that  quarter,  while  anoUier 
will  oppose  the  acquisition  of  Cuba,  come  how  it  may,  be- 
cause that  institution  already  exists  there,  and  must  be  recog^ 
nized  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  annexation.  Thus, 
in  addition  to  other  causes  of  domestic  dissension,  abolition 
has  paralyzed  the  national  arm  in  its  moat  important  point  of 
foreign  policy.  We  shall,  ere  long,  see  this  more  clearly 
exemplined. 

'  "Were  it  not  for  this  unfortunate  state  of  things,  that  facul^ 
of  expansion  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  destiny  of  the  Tlnitea 
States,  because  it  has  an  unoccupied  world  for  its  sphere  of 
action,  would  continue  to  be,  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  Uie 
great  instrument  not  only  of  our  power  but  our  happiness 
and  freedom.  Whenever  the  United  States  become  as  over- 
burdened with  population  as  Europe  now  is,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  KuBsia,  the  people  will  require  the  same  system  of 
government,  and  the  same  standmg  armies  to  enforce  its 
authority.  So  long  as  the  hive  can  swarm  and  the  young 
bees  And  honey  and  a  home  elsewhere,  all  will  go  well. 
Oonflne  them  to  one  spot,  crowd  them  together,  and  set  them 
scuffling  for  bread,  and  struggling  for^elbow  room,  and  those 
daring  adventurous  spirits  which  are  so  dangerous  to  most 
communities,  for  want  of  an  appropriate  sphere  of  action,  and 
so  beneficial  to  the  United  States,  because  here  it  is  without 
boimds,  will  require  a  strait-waistcoat,  an  armed  police,  a 
standing  army,  and  all  the  jealous  policy  of  cowardly  despot- 
ism to  restrain  them.  When  the  present  limits  of  the  United 
States  comprise  a  population  as  crowded  as  that  of  China,  the 
people  will  become  little  better  than  the  Chinese,  or  those  of 
Europe,  who  are  like  pigs;  only  feed  them  well,  and  you 
have  no  more  squeaking.  They  don't  mind  the  ring  in  their 
noses.  For  these  reasonsj  we  deeply  regret  that  abolition  has 
thrown  almost  inseparable  otetacles  in  the  way  of  that  great 
faculty  of  expansion  which  might,  and  almost  surely  wonld 
otherwise  have  borne  on  its  irresistible  current  the  blessings 
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of  freedom,  plenty  and  happlaess,  over  all  this  vast  contiaent, 
not  byinTaomg  and  devaetating  its  fields,  or  deluging  it  with 
blood ;  not  by  force,  bat  by  example ;  not  by  subjugating, 
but  setting  it  free. 

Almost  every  sentence  of  this  remarkable  address  conveys 
a  maxim  or  a  moral.  "No  example,"  he  says,  "canbe 
powerful  for  lasting  good  which  ia  not  based  upon  eternal 
principles  of  right  and  justice."  "  An  administration  would 
be  unworthy  of  confidence  at  home  or  respect  abroad  should 
it  cease  to  be  inflnenced  by  the  couviction  that  no  apparent 
adrautage  can  be  purchased  at  a  price  eo  dear  as  uiat  of 
national  wrong  or  dishonor."  Speaking  of  public  officers,  he 
Bays,  "They,  the  people,  require  at  my  hands  diligence, 
integrity  and  capacity  wherever  there  are  dutiee  to  be  per^ 
formed.  Without  these  gnalitiee  in  public  servants,  more 
strin^nt  laws  for  the  prevention  or  puuishment  of  fraud, 
negligence  and  peculation,  will  be  vain.  With  them,  they 
will  be  unnecessary."  This  is  a  most  important  trutti.  It  is 
Tain  to  pass  laws  unless  you  have  honest  men  to  execute 
tbem,  and  equally  vain  to  attempt  to  restrain  rogues  in  office 
either  by  prevention  or  punishment.  Laws  never  make  men 
honest;  and  where  the  temptation  is  great  it  is  more  difficult 
to  restrain  a  rogue  than  to  hold  an  eel  by  the  tail.  There  is 
plenty  of  talent  in  this  country  for  performing  the  duties  of 
every  public  office,  and  all  that  is  wanted  isa  Httle — or  rather 
a  great  deal  more  honesty — for,  mortifying  as  it  may  be  to 
the  pride  of  every  American,  we  are  compiled  to  admit  that 
at  present  the  possession  of  office  seems  to  be  valued  only  as 
it  affords  an  opportuuity  to  sport  with  the  public  interests, 
and  pocket  the  public  money.  "  Galphinism"  seems  to  per- 
vade all  classes,  and  if  men  can  only  escape  the  law,  and 
avoid  restitution,  they  appear  not  to  care  to  what  degree 
they  may  have  become  objects  of  public  contempt  and  ab< 
horrence.  We  most  earnestly  hope  the  President,  to  whom, 
as  his  highest  duty,  the  constitution  has  committed  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  land,  will  deal  out|iiiexorab]e,  unrelent- 
ingjuatice  on  the  very  first  scoundrel  who  betrays  his  con- 
fidence and  cheats  his  country.  The  impanity  hitherto  en- 
joyed by  these,  the  worst  species  of  criminals,  is  either  a  dis- 
grace to  the  laws  or  those  who  administer  them. 

The  President  proceeds  to  warn  us  against  a  concentration 
of  the  powers  of  the  general  government  in  a  confederation 
80  vast  as  oars : 

"  The  gtett  eeheme  of  our  coniUtutional  Ubertj  retta  opou  k  proper  diitri- 

baUon  of  power  b«tween  the  States  and  Federal  autboribei;  and  eiperienea 
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hut  ■hovD,  that  the  harinoiif  and  happineai  of  our  people  mnst  d«p«Dd  upon 
ft  jiut  dueritninatjon  between  the  MparaU  righto  ftnd  Feaponmbilities  of  Uu 
States,  and  your  cominoii  riehto  ana  obligations  under  the  general  goTem- 
menL  And  hero,  'n  m;  opinion,  are  the  conuderatjone  which  should  form 
the  true  basis  of  future  concord  in  regud  to  the  questions  which  hare  mort 
•eriQudr  dieturbed  publio  trnnqnillity. 

"If  Uie  Federal  govemmeot  will  confine  itself  to  the  aiercise  of  powen 
elearly  granted  bj  Oie  Constitution,  it  ean  hudly  happen  that  ito  action  npoa 
U17  question  should  endanger  the  institutions  of  the  States,  or  interfere  with 
their  right  to  manage  matters  strictly  domestic  accordtog  to  the  will  of  their 
omk  people." 

This  IB  perhaps  aa  far  as  a  chief  Magistrate  should  go  ib  an 
iDaugnral  address,  unless  he  has  beea  elected  with  reference 
to  any  special  principles  or  points  of  general  policy.  Un- 
fortunatdj — as  we  think — adherence  to  the  compronuse  has 
become  of  more  consequence  than  adherence  to  the  great 
Aindamental  principles  of  the  ancient  and  venerahle  old 
Democracy,  as  understood  by  its  acknowledged  organs  and 
lepresentatires  in  daya  of  yore.  Of  that  compromise  we  shall 
only  say,  that  having  been  acquiesced  in — if  not  approved — 
by  those  who  have  most  reason  to  complain,  and  we  onreelvee 
having  given  in  our  adhesion,  in  our  Inaugural,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  stand  on  that  basis  ;  nor  will  we  ever  wantonly  dis- 
turb it  unless  when  others  set  the  example.  While  the  abo- 
litionista  remain  qniescent,  we  will  be  so.  But  should  they 
again  attempt  to  infringe  on  what  we  believe  to  be  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  South,  so  far  from  promising  silence, 
we  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  stand  by  their  side  in  the  last 
ditch— if  they  don't  desert  it  themselves — compromise  or  no 
compromise.  It  cannot  be  presumed,  that  white  new  efforts 
a*e  every  day  making,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  keep 
alive  and  administer  uesh  fuel  to  the  fires  of  fanaticism,  the 
Soath  and  its  friends  will  be  silent  as  to  the  present  and  the 
future,  because  they  have  acquiesced  in  the  past.  The  only 
condition  of  that  silence  is  the  silence  of  others ;  and  the  only 
pledge  to  submission  depends  for  its  fulfilment  on  their  being 
never  hereafter  called  on  to  resist.  Thos  at  once  we  define 
our  position.  "We  will  leave  it  to  others  to  disturb  the  com- 
promise, bnt  when  once  disturbed  we  shall  assuredly  mingle 
m  the  troubled  waters. 

The  precise  line  of  distinction  between  the  conceded  and 
reserved  rights  of  the  States  of  this  confederation,  like  that 
which  separates  the  two  colors  black  and  white,  is  one  of 
those  nice  pointe  on  which  men  have  differed,  and  always 
will  differ.  For  want  of  something  more  definite,  one  party 
advocates  a  strict,  the  other  a  liberal  or  latitudinarian  con- 
struction of  the  conetitation.    There  are  but  two  or  three  pro- 
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visioiis  of  the  conetitation  on  whicb  the  two  parties  differ 
materially,  but  these  are  capable  of  such  diatortion  as  to  in- 
volve the  very  spirit  and  essence  of  the  entire  system  of  oar 
eovemment.  It  is  on  these,  therefore,  the  two  great  parties 
nave  heretofore  fought  their  battles  in  a  great  measure,  outil, 
as  previously  observed,  superseded  by  the  compromises.  To 
those  who  are  really  and  honestly  desiroue  of  knowing  what 
powers  were  fihea/rU  to  be  conferred  on  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  4hat  retained  by  the  States  individuaOy,  we 
wonld  earnestly  recommend  an  attentive  perasal  of  the  Ke- 
port  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  that  framed  the 
constitntion  as  taken  down  immediately  after  bv  Mr.  Madison, 
one  of  the  great  framers  of  that  instrument.  They  will  there 
see  what  the  States  meant  to  ^ive  and  what  th^y  meant  to 
withhold.  The  President,  in  the  preceding  extract,  has  de- 
clared himself  a  strict  constrnctiomst,  and  this  is  goi^g  os  far 
as  could  be  expected  in  an  inaugoral  address.  What  be 
understands  by  strict  construction  will  more  distinctly  appear 
in  his  administration  of  the  government,  and  we  sincerely 
hope  and  believe  the  commentary  will  strictly  accord  wim 
the  texts. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  President  is  thus  briefly  sketched: 

"The  great  objects  of  onr  pnnniit,  as  a  people,  iiro  belt  to  be  obtained  hj 
peMo,  and  are  entirely  contietent  with  (lie  traaqnillitj  and  interestj  of  tha 
reat  of  monkiad.  With  the  neighboring  natioiw  upon  our  continent,  ve  ehoold 
cattiTBte  kindly  and  frateraal  relatione.  We  can  desire  aothing  in  regard  to 
them  BO  much,  as  to  see  them  eonwlidate  their  gtrengtb,  and  pureue  the  paths 
of  proBparity  and  happiness. 

If,  in  the  coarse  of  their  growth,  ve  abould  open  nenr  ehonnals  of  trod^ 
And  create  additional  focilitiea  for  friendly  intercourse,  the  benefits  reoliied 
will  be  equal  and  roatual.  Of  the  complicated  European  systems  of  national 
polity  we  have  heretofore  been  independent.  From  their  wars,  thur  tnmnlti 
and  anxieties,  we  have  been,  happily,  almost  entirely  exempt. 

Whilst  these  are  confined  to  the  nations  which  gave  them  existenee,  and 
within  their  legitimate  jurisdiction,  they  cannot  affect  ni^  except  as  they 
appeal  to  our  sympathies  in  the  oause  of  human  freedom  and  uniTersal  tA- 
Tancement.  But  the  Tast  interests  of  commerce  are  common  to  all  mankind, 
and  the  adTantogea  of  trade  and  intematjonal  intercourse  must  always  pre- 
sent a  nobis  field  For  the  moral  influence  of  a  Rreat  people. 

With  these  riewi  firmly  and  honestly  corned  out^  we  have_  a  ri^bt  to  ex- 
pect, and  shall  under  all  circumstanceB  require,  prompt  reciprocitv.  Hie 
rights,  which  belong  to  as  as  a  nation,  are  not  alone  to  be  r^arded,  but 
those  which  pertain  to  every  citizen  in  his  individual  capacity,  at  home  and 
abroad,  must  be  sacredly  maintained. 

So  long  as  he  can  discern  every  star  in  its  place  upon  that  enugn,  without 
wealth  to  purchase  for  him  prafermenl^  or  title  to  eeeure  for  bun  place,  it 
will  be  hia  privilege,  and  must  be  hia  atjinowledged  right,  to  etand  unabaabed 
even  in  the  presence  of  princes,  with  a  proud  eonsciousnesa  that  he  is  himself 
one  of  a  nation  of  sovereigns,  and  that  he  cannot,  in  a  Intimate  pnnnil^ 
wander  so  far  from  home,  that  the  agent,  whom  he  shall  leave  behind  in  Qki 
place  whioh  I  now  occupy,  will  not  see  that  no  rude  hand  of  power  or  t^pran* 
nleal  pasuou  is  lud  upon  him  with  impunity. 
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Ea  miut  reklii^  that  apon  ever;  Kea,  and  on  evtry  toil  whem  onr  eotei^ 
prise  maj  rightfully  seek  the  protection  ot  our  flag,  American  (utizenaliip  is 
an  inviolable  panoply  for  tlie  seanrity  of  American  riglite.  And,  in  thia  con- 
neotion,  it  can  hardly  be  necoaary  to  reaffirm  a  principle  which  abould  noir 
be  regarded  aa  fundamentaL  The  right*,  aecority,  and  repo«_of  thia  Con- 
federacy reject  the  idea  of  interference  or  colonization,  on  thia  side  of  tlie 
ooean,  by  any  foreign  power,  beyond  present  jurisdiction,  aa  utterly  inad- 
miiaible. 

We  have  here  a  clear  explicit  pledge,  that  while  the  Preai- 
dent  will  atudioualy  refrain  from  all  intervention  in  the  relar 
tioDB  of  the  powera  of  Europe  with  each  other,  or  witli  those 
of  sovereigns  with  their  people,  he  will  use  every  effort  to 
resist  any  such  intervention  on  the  part  of  those  powers  in 
the  affairs  of  neighboring  States  on  this  continent,  and  e8|>e- 
cially  all  attempts  at  renewing  the  old  system  of  colonization 
in  any  form  or  under  any  disguise  whatever.  In  addition  to 
this,  we  have  a  similar  pledge  in  behalf  of  the  safety  of  every 
American  citizen  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  while  in  par- 
suit  of  his  lawful  busineeB.  We  hope  and  believe  that  this 
pledge  extends  to  all  American  vessels  navigating  the  high 
seas,  and  places  a  veto  on  the  insolent  pretensions  of  England 
and  France  to  board,  seai-ch,  and  if  they  please,  carry  into 
foreign  ports,  for  trial  and  condemnation,  any  vessel  under 
the  American  flag,  on  the  mere  suspicion  of  a  design  to  dis- 
turb the  repose  of  a  neighboring  people.  It  is  hoped  this 
Btt«mpt  to  revive  the  old  Eight  of  Search  under  a  new  pre- 
text, will  be  now  met  by  a  prompt  resistance,  that  is  to  say, 
a  direct  and  positive  assurance  that  it  will  not  be  submitted  to 
by  the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States.  We 
believe  uie  United  States  are  now  in  a  position,  where  the 
assertion  of  a  right,  and  the  determination  to  maintain  it,  so 
fer  from  provoMng,  will  prevent  a  war.  On  the  contrary, 
submission  will  only  serve  to  encourage  other  powers  to  mase 
advances,  from  whidi  they,  at  least,  imagine  they  cannot  recede 
■without  dishonor. 

With  regard  to  the  most  important  question  of  all,  that  of 
slavery,  the  President  is  sufficiently  explicit.  He  believes 
that  "  involuntary  servitude,  as  it  exists  in  different  States  of 
this  confederacy,  is  recognized  by  the  constitution,"  and  that 
these  States  are  entitled  to  efficient  remedies  to  enforce  the 

Jrovisions  of  the  constitution.  He  "  holds  that  the  laws  of 
B60,  commonly  called  the  compromise,  are  strictly  consti- 
tntional,  and  to  be  unhesitatingly  carried  into  effect,"  and 
finally  declares,  ''Such  have  been,  and  are  my  convictions, 
and  on  those  I  shall  act.  I  fervently  hope  that  the  question 
is  at  rest,  and  that  no  sectional,  or  ambitious,  or  fanatical  ex- 
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citcmeoi  may  ^ain  threaten  the  durability  of  oar  inetitatioiu, 
or  obecnre  the  mfht  of  our  prosperity," 

The  poaition  here  taken,  is  atrictfy^  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  announced  to  the  world  by  the  Democratic  Con- 
ventioD,  by  which  General  Pierce  was  nominated. '  That  Con- 
vention conaiflted  of  delegstea  from  every  section  of  the 
country,  and  every  section  of  the  Democratic  party,  not  ex- 
cepting that  which  had  most  strenuously  opposed  that  veiy 
compromise,  the  finality  of  which  was  now  made  the  sine 
gua  of  unity  of  action  among  all  sectiona.  Under  these  oir- 
comstanceB,  we  do  not  see  how  any  Democrat  can  take  excep- 
tion to  them  withont  renouncing  his  allegiance  to  the  party. 
It  is  tM)  late  now  to  take  exceptions,  even  were  we  so  inclined. 
"Hie  pledge  has  been  given,  that  if  the  President  administer 
the  government  on  the  principles  asserted  by  the  Convention, 
by  which  he  was  nominated,  the  Democratic  party  is  bomid 
in  honor  to  give  him  its  zealous  undivided  support. 

There  is,  we  perceive,  on  looking  back,  one  very  important 
portion  of  the  Inaugural  we  have  omitted  to  notice  in  its  dne 
order.  We  allude  to  the  Hubject  of  a  national  militia.  The 
President,  after  paying  a  well-mBrited  tribute  to  the  science,  . 
Bldll,  and  gallantry  of  the  officers  of  the  regular  army,  ex- 
presses the  opinion  verified  by  all  past  experience,  that  the 
maintenance  of  large  standing  armies  in  the  United  States 
wonld  be  not  onl^  aangerous,  but  nnneceseary.  The  army, 
be  says,  "  as  organized,  must  be  the  nncleus  around  which, 
in  eveiT  time  of  need,  the  strength  of  your  military  power, 
the  bulwark  of  your  defence— a  national  militia — may  be 
formed  into  a  well-disciplined  and  efficient  organization." 

We  are  pleased  to  see  such  sentiments  emanating  from 
Bach  a  quarter.  The  dangers  arising  from  great  standing 
armies  to  the  liberties  of  nations,  appear  thickly  strewed  in 
almost  every  page  of  history,  and  the  present  condition  of 
tie  people  of  Europe,  pinned  to  the  earth  by  the  bayonets 
of  two  millions  of  hireling  soldiers,  furnishes  an  example  of 
the  invariable  result  of  nations  depending  not  on  their  own 
martial  spirit,  and  patriotic  devotion  to  their  country,  but  on 
standing  armies,  composed  of  soldiers,  who,  whether  iu  a 
free  or  despotic  government,  are  equally  the  slaves  of  officera 
dependent  not  on  the  people,  but  the  President  or  the 
Sovereign.  Such  instruments  always  have  been,  and  in  the 
end  always  will  be  turned  into  the  tools  of  despotic  power. 
There  are  many  instances  of  their  defending  their  country 
against  &reign  invaders,  but  none  of  their  ever  giving  free- 
dom to  a  people ;  nor  should  it  ever  be  forgotten  by  &e 
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citizens  of  the  United  States,  that,  hnt  for  the  pnre  anBuUied 
virtiie  of  Waahington,  and  bis  influence  over  the  minds  of 
men,  those  very  aoldiers  who  had  jost  achieved  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  countrr,  might  Jiave  become  the  instmments 
of  destroying  its  liberties. 

Tbe  people  of  a  great  and  free  nation  are  able  to  defend 
them^elveB.  "Tbe  blood  of  Douglas  can  protect  itself;" 
and  no  nation  can  long  preserre  its  liberties,  tbat  falls  asleep 
tmder  the  protection  of  a  standing  army.  They  invariabiy 
lose  every  particle  of  that  martial  spiril  without  which  no 
people  can  preserve  their  freedom  at  home  or  maintain  their 
rights  abroad.  Since  tbe  disbanding  of  the  militia  of  Eng- 
land, that  country  has  become  internally  one  of  the  weakest 
in  tbe  world,  and  has  no  other  reliable  defence  but  its  navy. 
It  has  no  resource  but  to  prefoeni  invasion ;  to  quell  it  in  s 
formidable  shape,  very  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on 
tbe  people, 

A  conntry  of  such  vast  dimensions  as  tiie  United  States 
can  only  he  defended  by  the  people.  Armies  and  naries 
must  be  concentrated  ;  the  people  are  everywhere.  It  is  not 
necessaiy  to  sow  dragon's  teeth,  to  have  armed  men  spring 
up  in  the  United  States.  Almost  every  native  citizen  has 
the  rudiments  of  a  soldier  in  his  heart,  and  in  his  habits.  He 
is  accustomed  to  the  use  of  a  gnu  from  bis  youth,  and  there 
is  no  civilized  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who  can  be  so 
speedily  converted  into  any  shape  for  which  they  are  required. 
To  this  the  experience  of  Genefal  Pierce  bears  ample  testi- 
mony ;  and  without  similar  experience,  we  give  it  as  the  re- 
sult of  our  observation  ;  that  under  the  instruction  and  lead 
of  officers  bred  at  West  Point,  the  United  States  could,  in 
three  months,  rally  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  or  the  main- 
tenance of  its  rights,  a  hundred,  ay  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  volunteer  militia,  that  with  the  instructions  of  these  ofS- 
cers,  and  the  example  of  a  few  regulars,  would,  as  by  magic, 
be  converted  into  soldiers  capable  of  coping  with  the  disci- 
plined armies  of  Europe.  Such  men  could  never  be  con- 
verted into  instruments  for  robbing  their  fellow  citizens  (rf 
liberty,  because  they  would  be  citizens  themselves.  They 
would  not  be  permanently  divorced  from  the  habits  of  early 
life,  and  the  domestic  affections,  and  would  alwavs  feel  that 
in  enslaving  others,  they  were  placing  tbe  ring  in  their  own 
noses. 

Ilie  United  States  must  either  have  an.  oi^nized  militia, 
or  a  great  standing  army.  The  constitution,  notwithstand- 
ing the  jealousies  of  &e  States  on  that  head,  has  given  to 
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GoDgress  'the  power  to  effect  such  an  OT^anization,  but,  it  is 
presumed,  from  an  apprehenBion  that  each  a  meaanre  would 
be  Tinpopular,  that  body  haa  hitherto  neglected  the  perform- 
ance of  that  most  important  duty.  It  the  people  of  the 
TTnited  States  suffer  the  militia  system  to  fall  into,  cot  only 
disuBe,  but  contempt,  they  most  make  ap  their  minds  to  bear 
the  expenses,  and  mcur  the  danger  of  a  great  standing  army. 
In  order  to  maintain  the  independence  and  the  ri^ta  of  their 
country,  they  must  have  either  one  or  the  other.  The  United 
States  are  at  peace  at  pi-esent,  and  ^ons  may  they  remaia  eo, 
if  it  can  be  maintained  with  honor.  Bat  let  no  nation  hng 
itself  in  the  delusive  fool's  paradise  of  perpetual  peace.  It  is 
the  lot  of  nations,  and  if  all  the  world  were  to  turn  Quakers, 
thongh  they  might  not  fight,  they  would  cry  "  mad  dog  1"  and 
mn  each  other  down,  under  pretence  of  self-defence,  or  com- 
mon danger. 

Th«e  19  a  simple,  brief,  directness,  as  well  as  an  earnest 
tone  of  serionsneas  running  through  this  admirable  address, 
which  all  combined  bespeak  sincerity.  The  principle  omis- 
sions we  notice  are^he  Tariff,  Internal  Improvements,  and 
Corporate  bodies.  Each  of  these  involves  great  Democratic 
principles,  most  especially  the  two  last ;  so  much  so,  that 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  if  not  arrested  forthwith, 
they  will  at  no  distant  period  undermine  and  overthrow  the 
entire  system  of  oar  government,  or  atleast  render  it  the  mere 
fleebless  skeleton  of  a  Democracy.  But  as  both  conventions 
agreed  in  confining  themselves  on  these  points,  to  loose  gene- 
T^ities,  we  presume  the  President  did  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  mention  diem,  especially  as  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  any  man 
to  define  his  position  precisely  in  respect  to  these  matters. 
We  were,  however,  pleased  to  see  that  old  obsolete  word 
Economy,  peeping  forth  once  more.  We  don't  mean  that  new 
feshioned  Economy,  which  consists  in  skinning  flints,  paring 
away  a  few  dollars  from  the  salaries  of  a  few  poor  clerks,  who 
have  scarcely  sufficient  to  maintain  the  decencies  of  life, 
while  giving  away  millions  of  acres  and  millions  of  monej? 
to  speculators  in  railroads  and  lines  of  mail  steamers.  This 
is  not  what  we  mean :  and  it  is  precisely  this  species  of 
economy  we  hope  the  President  will  correct,  if  necessaiy,  by 
the  exercise  of  his  constitutional  power.  There  are  times  when 
Xiegislative  Bodies  become  so  radically  corrupt,  or  so  infatua- 
teowith  some  extravagant  fanatical  excitement,  that  the  only 
safety  to  the  people  rests  in  the  virtue  and  firmness  of  the 
Executive.  We  do  not  say,  that  time  has  ali-eady  come,  bat 
we  think  it  looks  as  if  it  were  coming  fast  npon  us,  and  that 
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the  great  Ee^ raaentative  Syetem  which  hae  been  considered  one 
of  themostimportaQtimproTementa  in  the  Bcience  of  modem 
government,  ifl  in  imminent  danger  of  becoming  one  of  the 
moet  ineidiotis,  daagerous,  and  powerful  of  all  the  inBtrnments 
ever  deviaed  for  introducing  corruption  into  govemmenta,  and 
robbing  mankind  of  their  moat  Bnbstantial  liEertiea.  The  veto 
power  18  not  only  Republican  but  Btrictly  Democratic.  It  is 
an  appeal  to  the  people,  and  leaveB  to  them  the  decision. 
We  feel  almost  assured  Greneral  Pierce  will  not  ehrink  from 
the  exercise  of  this  great  conservative  power,  and  that  he  will 
be  President  in  more  than  name.  His  right  to  veto  a  Law,  is 
as  clear  as  that  of  a  repreaentative  body  to  paas  it.  It 
is  indifipeDBable  to  maintain  the  balance  of  the  separate 
branches  of  the  Gk)vemmeiit,  and  it  brings  home  every  great 
qaeetions  to  tiie  final  decision  of  the  Peop^.  We  do  not  mean, 
by  this,  that  the  people  should  become  legislators,  because 
they  have  delegated  that  power  to  others,  and  unless,  in  the 
case  of  the  organic  law,  can  only  indirectly  influence  legis- 
lation. Snt  in  all  cases,  not  •oming  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Sapreme  Oonrt,  and  bringing  the  two  branches  of 

fovemment  into  direct  collision,  it  tB  their  province  to  decide 
etween  them  by  the  exercise  of  their  great  fundamental 
prerogative  of  choosing  their  representativea.  It  was  thus,  and 
only  thus,  that  in  re-electing  Andrew  Jackson,  they  pronoun- 
ced the  final  doom  of  the  Sank  of  the  ITnited  States.  With- 
out the  exercise  of  the  veto  power,  there  would  be  no  effec- 
tual restraint  on  legislation.  It  would  become  absolute, 
and  it  was  not  the  design  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution, 
that  absolute  uncontrolled  power  should  be  lodged  in  any 
single  branch  of  the  Government,  nor  anywhere  else.  13118 
is  despotism  by  whatever  name  it  maybe  called.  The  assent 
of  the  President  is  indispensable  to  every  law  and  the  power 
to  consent,  implies  that  of  refusal.  When  Henry  Clay,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  passion  at  the  disappointment  of  a  favorite  mea- 
sure, attempted  to  nullify  this  power,  he  aimed  a  fatal  blow  at 
the  vitality  of  the  whole  systeni  of  government,  whichj  had  it 
been  saccessful,  would  have  placed  it  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  and  converted  the  Kepresenta- 
tives  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States  into  a  mere 
register  of  the  edicts  of  a  co-ordinate  branch.  It  was  solely 
by  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power  that  the  people  have  been 
protected  from  the  domination  of  a  great  concentrated  moneyed 
power,  and  from  a  system  of  internal  improvements,  which 
would  not  only  have  absorbed  a  great  portion  of  the  resour- 
ces of  the  Government,  but  hare  been  fatal  to  the  rights  of 
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the  States,  by  bribini;  them  into  their  relinquishment.  An 
ifisae  between  the  Execative  and  Legielatire  branches  is 
always  to  be  deplored ;  but  there  sometimes  hare  occurred, 
and  will  again  occur,  occasions  when  the  conset^uenceB  of 
■  avoiding  it,  wil\  be  far  more  miBchievous  and  dangerous,  than 
any  that  can  arise  from  resorting  to  extreme  measures.  The 
veto  is  a  power  which  should  not  be  exerciaed  without  strong, 
almost  imperative  reasons,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is,  we 
think,  a  power  which  should  not  alw^s  lie  dorOiant  It  is 
not  a  mere  feather  in  tlie  cap  of  the  President,  but  a  neces- 
sarj  substantial  prop  to  his  constitutional  functions,  and  it  is, 
we  think,  bis  duty  to  exercise  that  power  whenever  he  deems 
it  necessary  to  the  welfare  or  safety  of  the  Kepublic. 

The  appearance  and  deportment  of  Hr.  Pierce,  at  the  In- 
auguration, was  such  as  made  a  deep  and  most  favorable 
impression  on  the  vast  audience  assembled  to  witness  the 
ceremony.  He  pronounced  his  admirable  address  with  an 
earnest,  dignified  sincerity,  in  the  highest  degree  impressive, 
and  which  gave  testimony  that  he  meant  what  he  said.  It 
was  evident  that  the  assembled  multitudes,  not  only  approved, 
but  believed  what  he  uttered.  Not  the  least  pleasing  feature 
in  this  simple,  yet  sublime  spectacle,  was  the  presence  of  the 
gentleman  who  officiated  at  a  ceremony,  which,  at  the  moment 
of  its  occnrrence,  divested  him  of  his  station  and  authority. 
It  was  honorable  to  the  country;  honorable  to  the  spirit  of 
republicanism ;  and  doubly  honorable  to  Mr.  Fillmore  as  a 
proof  of  high-Bouled  magnanimity.  Though  we  have  not 
approved  his  public  course,  we  cannot  help  confessing  that 
in  this  last  act  of  his  public  life,  he  has  proved  himself  to  be 
what  is  still  better  than  a  successful  ruler,  an  amiable,  and 
magnanimous  gentleman.  To  his  private  and  domestic  vir- 
taes,  we  shall  afways  be  ready  to  bear  our  willing  testimony, 
and  we  cordially  wish  him  a  long  life  of  happiness  and  honor. 


KNICK-KNACKS.* 


LuT  month  we  spoke  of  Thacbern;,  the  English  humorist,  at  aom«  length. 

We  see  no  reason  why  we  ahonld  not  thit  month  aay  a  few  words  about  an 

American  humorist,  whose  reputation,  is,  in  its  way,  quite  as  eitcnBive,  and, 

perhaps,  more  enviable,  when  looked  at  by  the  eye  (>f  philosophic  criticism. 

•  Kxiok-Khuii,  by  L.  O^ilobd  Cujk,  niiutnM  1^  Fnak  Bellew.    S.  Applets^ 
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For  more  than  tvent^  yean  Lonu  Gajlord  Clark,  popularly  eaUed  "Old 
dick,"  the  well-knowii  editor  otibeEtiiiJcBrbocixr  Magaiiiu,  hu  entertained 
at  his  monthlj  editor'a  table,  a  aelect,  though  rather  eiteniive  party  of  ladiea 
md  gentlamen,  of  all  agea  and  azea,  m  the  continued  and  increasing  popu- 
larity of  the  Hagaxine  etidsneea  to  their  full  aod  healthy  latiafaetion. 

Vazpopuli  vox  dn.  We  maintain  that  twenty  years  iJ  mcceai  are  wortli 
tirentj  miUion  colunms  of  hostile  criticiim.  But  Louis  Oaylord  has  eonqnei«d 
oven  the  eritics  by  his  exquisite  good  humor.  This  is  at  once  his  strong  and  hi* 
weak  point  Tlie  man  bas  such  a.  good  heart  he  hardly  likes  to  hit  out  -when 
he  ttea  a  ehance,  though  occasionally  he  does  make  a  desperate  lunge,  and 
knook  somebody  into  that  abetract  state  of  being,  usually  symboUsed  by  a 
cockad-hat,  or  the  myaterioua  hieroglyph  FL  Bat  evea  then  he  seems  to  do 
it  more  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  than  from  any  blood-tiiinty  delight  in  man- 
■laughter. 

Tbaekeray  ia  all  spite.  Citxk  ia  all  pure  merriment.  Hie  one  aeema  to  liata 
ereiybody ;  the  other  to  lore  all  the  world.  Hose  who  call  the  hnmor  of  L. 
Qaylord  Clark  pointleoi,  merely  show  that  their  feelings  have  been  blunted 
1^  the  eoarae  contact  of  the  world,  and  that  they  hare  accustomed  them- 
aelres  to  sDch  etrong  liquor^  that  mere  champagne  has  no  longer  any  effeot 
upon  thdr  nerree.  Hiat,  however,  there  still  are  a  class  of  readera  who  ap- 
preciate what  may  be  termed  the  poet*;  of  humor,  is  demonstrated  by  tlw 
•ale  of  a  work  got  up  in  so  ezpensiTe  a  style  as  the  KNios-E(rA<xs,  of  abora- 
ten  thonsand  copies  within  the  brief  space  of  six  week^  a  sale,  we  Tentnre  to 
say,  rarely  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  American  publishers. 

The  EHioE-EnACKa  are  moat  admirably  illustrated  by  Mr.  Bellew,  an  arUit 
whose  progress  in  publio  favor  has  been  more  rapid  than  even  his  own  most 
sanguine  hopes  could  hare  anticipated.  The  return  of  the  old  horse  is  a  par- 
ticularly effective  drawing,  whilst  the  ^ntispieee  view  of  the  editor'a  aano- 
turn,  mnst  strike  any  one  who  has,  like  ourselTea,  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
an  occasional  cigar,  not  to  menlion  "other  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  in  thoM 
aacred  regions,  as  a  perfect  daguerreotype  of  the  scene  represented. 
'  The  work  itself  is  one  succession  of  pleasant  stories,  grotesque  piecea  of 
Tersification,  and  jocose  obeerratioD.  Hie  gosdp  about  children  in  the  com- 
mencement is  particularly  graceful  and  touching. 

Such  is  the  Tariety  of  drollery  in  thia  little  book — the  Jtrtf  book  put  totih 
modestly  by  an  author  of  above  twenty  years'  standing — that  we  can  only  aaj 
of  it,  as  it's  writer  aaya  in  his  natural  historical  opera,  "The  Flamingo," 


like  his  loug-legged  Flamingo,  the  author  of  Eiooe-Knaoib  is  r«a^  though 
certainly  not  a  tkI  man ;  but  we  trost  like  Cooper's  Leatherstoeking  (hero  of 
three  acore  novels,  more  or  less,)  he  is,  and  ever  will  be,  a  man  without  a 
oroea.  At  any  rate,  nv  aball  never  give  our  vote  for  his  (critical)  crucifixion, 
were  it  only  to  preserve  the  pleaiaateal  of  all  editorial  satisfactions,  that  <rf 
being  boneatlyable  to  praise  abrother  editor,  especially  when  that  editor  is  the 
conductor  of  a  purely  original  American  msgadoe,  the  oldeat  in  the  eonnlrj. 
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Hmuok  or  OoTiMioBi  Bioum,  of  Fiin(Bii.TAHu. 

The  Ajinnal  HenAg«  of  QoTemor  Bigl«r  i«  a  plain,  prkotie*!  md  well  writ- 
ten dooumaiit,  mainly  deTOtad  to  State  affair*. 

It  wta  out  witK  a  well  conceired  and  beautifnllj  eipreued  ooogratolation 
on  the  high  state  of  proaperity  of  the  whole  nation — the  general  health  and 
happineaB  of  the  people^  and  the  rapid  adrsnae  in  the  arts  and  eaiences.  He 
allades  to  the  great  revolation  of  parties  w  another  evidence  in  faror  of  the 
etective  featare  of  onr  goTernmeat,  and  the  quiet  BabAuauon  of  the  van- 
qniahed,  as  an  evidence  that  onr  cItiI  inititutiona  are  not  at  this  day  endan- 
gered from  the  riolence  of  party  ipirit.  Eji  allonon  to  the  career  aiid  death 
of  Webster  and  Clay  ia  brief  and  in  good  tut«. 

He  has  preaented  a  Tcrj  clear  and  comprehensive  riew  of  the  State  flnaneeii 
•hewing  tbet  within  the  next  three  years,  the  receipla  to  the  Treasnrj  of  the 
Old  Eey-etona  will  eiceeed  the  current  expenses  at  leant  one  million  annually, 
whieh  will  be  applied  toward  the  pftymeal  of  her  debt  Her  vast  resources  in 
mineral  and  agricultural  wealth,  is  exhibited  to  great  adTantage;  Her  growth 
from  1B40  to  1860  is  counted,  and  on  this  datum,  the  population  and  wsallli 
of  the  State  is  presented  for  1870.  Theae  caleulations  have  latiefled  hie  Ex- 
oellency,  that  before  the  eleae  of  the  present  century,  Penn^lvania  will  b« 
the  greateet  of  all  the  States  in  the  TTnion — that  (he  will  poMeas  more  wealth 
and  people.  On  this  point  the  Governor  shows  a  very  strong  degree  of  State 
pride,  if  not  preramption  and  vanity.  Neither  the  Empire  State  nor  her 
juvenile  sister  of  the  Paeifio,  will  be  williiig  to  yield  the  palm  IB  yean  henoe. 
But  the  Governor  ppeeants  some  strong  facta  to  anetain  hie  idea.  He  showa 
that  the  population  of  Penneylvania  haa  been  increadng  with  greater  rapid- 
itj,  than  in  any  one  of  the  other  Urge  States— 4hat  her  prodactJon  of  wheat 
haa  been  the  greatest — that  the  production  of  coal,  for  the  year  196%  is  worth 
abont  20  milUona  in  the  market ;  and  that  on  the  percentage  of  inereaae  for 
the  laat  ten  years,  its  value  by  the  year  ISIO,  will  exceed  ISO  milliona.  Snch 
&eta  aa  theae,  io  well  maintained,  may  reasonably  excite  tba  pride  of  the 
people  of  Fennijlvauia. 

On  the  subject  of  the  cnrrency,  the  doctrines  of  the  Qovemor  are  very 
radical  He  is  against  all  small  Wk  paper — be  suggests  the  withdrawal  of 
•U  notes  below  five  dollars  first,  and  then  the  fives  also.  With  the  large 
aeetssions  of  gold  whieb  California  and  Anstralia  ore  famishing  to  the  worid, 
he  thinks  the  whole  present  system  of  cnrrency  will  be  deranged,  nnlns  bank 
paper  tje  driven  from  the  channels  of  circulation.  He  disentsea  this  topic  aa 
a  national  one — says  that  a  aingle  State  can  do  but  little — that  all  the  State* 
most  move  in  this  reform.  He  demonstrates  the  injarioos  effects  of  a  flncta- 
ating  p^>er  enrrency  upon  all  the  great  interests  of  the  eountry,  and  espe- 
oally  the  effect  of  enhanced  nominal  values  upon  the  manufacturea.  Holda 
the  doctrine  that  a  restrictive  policy  In  the  way  of  paper  money,  is  of  br 
more  importanee  to  this  great  national  interest,  than  any  rata  of  tariff  which 
Congreaa  can  properly  asseaa — that  the  manufacturer  will  look  in  vain  to  pro* 
teolion  against  foreign  competition,  so  long  as  our  paper  money  system  ia 
allowed  to  inflate  domestio  prices  above  a  proper  standard. 
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On  the  subject  of  Corpontions  to  engage  in  ordinoiy  biuioeaa  enterpruei^ 
ilia  OoTcmor  bu  given  a  very  fall  &nd  able  exhibition  of  hia  Tieira.  He  ii 
opposed  to  all  eloas  legialation,  and  insiata  that  indrndualB  who  dente  eiperi- 
ment  under  corporate  franchisea.  miut  take  the  responaibilitj — their  iudivi- 
daal  eatates  mut  be  liable  (or  the  debts  of  the  oorporatiou. 

Healludest<)theLeminonBlaTeca>e,andfiiggeata  that  proviaioBbegirento 
persons  who  are  sojourning  in  the  State  for  a  brief  period,  the  right  to  hold 
their  domestio  slavea.  The  QoTemor  i*  a  Teiy  decided  friend  of  the  «om- 
promise  meuorei^  and  is  in  faTor  of  carrjing  oat  all  the  provisions  of  th» 
Constitution  on  the  subject  of  slaverf. 

ViLLSTTK. — Harper  Brotters,  Hew  York. 

This  new  novel,  bj  Uie  authorew  of  Jatu  Eyn  (Hiss  Brontie),  is  at  preaent 
the  romance  most  in  vogne.  We  cannat  say  mnch  in  ita  fitror.  The  style  is, 
comparatively  speaking,  powerful,  oocMionally  terse,  v^^roua  and  paasbnate ; 
but  it  is  neither  pure  nor  grocefoL  In  plot  the  tale  is  meagre,  wire  drawn, 
and  disjointed.  It  partakes  in  this  respect  of  the  character  of  all  recent 
English  novels,  over  which  a  dreary  spirit  of  sad  and  bopelesa  diaeatisfaodoa  , 
and  weariness  of  existence,  seam  to  hang  like  clouds  in  an  autumn  sky.  It  ia 
astonishing  how  many  books  have  been  written  to  show  how  very  miserable 
a  hiunan  soul  may  be  under  Uio  most  varied  conditional  Lamantaliona  in 
three  volomes  are  the  order  of  the  day — lamentations  contrasted  with  an 
occasional  book  of  sneers.  Really,  it  is  time,  that  new  and  more  audacioos 
writers  of  fiction  should  start  up.  There  is  ample  field  for  theirpens  in  this 
young  world  so  redundant  of  life  and  action,  so  full  of  new  phase*  of  social 
oxistenca  as  yet  totally  nndescrlbed  by,  or  rather  unknown  to  the  novelist. 

As  for  the  meloncholly  sentimental  ladies,  we  have  no  objection  to  their 
relieving  their  minds  by  these  romantic  outpourings.  Only,  we  do  decidedly 
object  to  acknowledgo  poetic  genius  in  the  »ur«  power  of  catalt^neing 
miseries,  great  and  small,  even  with  the  accuracy  of  a  French  police  report, 
or  the  truth  of  an  American  dsguerreotypist. 

Alexander  Tope,  a  popular  writer  of  his  time,  observed,  in  th*  preface  ta 
his  translation  of  an  old  Greek  novel  in  verse,  an  epic,  by  one  Hoaur,  called 
niE  Iliad,  that  tntwnfion  was  the  greatest  characteristic  of  the  poetic  mind, 
and  he  defended  this  thesis,  as  it  appeared  to  u^  when  boys,  with  very  toler- 
able success.  But  this  idea  is  now  quite  exploded  and  old  fashioned.  Modem 
•tory-tellers  scarcely  trouble  their  heads  about  inventing  a  plot  for  their 
storiea  Ihey  trust  entirely  to  aeeeasoties,  to  style,  description  of  detail^ 
chsraoter,  and  ineidental  points.  They  are  like  paJuUn  who  disdain  to  begin 
their  pietnrea  by  a  studied  composition  and  careful  outline,  as  if  any  quantity 
of  delicate  gradations  of  color,  or  bold  dabs  of  light  and  shade,  could  supply 
the  deficiency.  Their  works  are  a  Barmecide  feast  for  the  soul ;  they  are  all 
sauce  and  trimmings,  minus  the  solid  pieee  of  roast  beef  or  mntlon,  which 
alone  renders  sauce  or  trimmings  desirable.  In  a  word,  this  ia  the  age  of 
amalevrt,  of  reoklass  lUilettanti,  and  we  poor  devils  of  editors  must  even  listen, 
to  them  practicing  their  crude  attempts  at  harmony  on  their  damnable  fiddlea 
and  trumpets  I 

It  would  be  more  pleasant  to  listen  to  first-rate  artists,  and  we  tmst  tJlal 
ere  long  this  country  will  produce  a  new  race  of  poeta  and  tale-writen^  whoM 
works  may  ocenpy  the  place  of  the  dismal  Incnbrations  above  alluded  to. 
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THE  XmiTED  STATES  AND  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Thb  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom — sometimes 
called  "  The  Mother  and  Daughter " — are  the  two  great 
commercial  powera  of  the  New  and  the  Old  World,  &na  sJl 
histoTT  demonstrates  that  while  in  this  relative  petition  the^ 
mast  be  rivals,  and  rivals  are  never  friends.  The  old  adage, 
"  There  is  no  friendship  in  trade,"  is  equallj^  true  with  respect 
to  nationa  as  individnale.  It  is  most  especially  applicable  to 
the  present  age,  whea  the  commercial  spirit  is  rampant  and 
the  power  of  nations  depends  more  on  the  purse  than  the  sword. 
Accordingly  a  great  portion  of  the  wars  of  modern  Europe, 
may  be  traced  to  commercial  rivalry.  Such  wara  the  long- 
continued  and  inveterate  contests  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  whjtSt 
equally  disturbed  the  repose  of  Asia  and  Europe ;  such  the 
famooB  naval  strue^le  between  England  and  Holland,  which 
dela^d  the  sea  wiui  blood ;  and  a  careful  perusal  of  history 
will  distinctly  show  that  it  is  not  alone  the  ambition  of  con- 
quest or  the  love  of  glory  that  disturbs  the  peace  of  the  world, 
bnt  that  avarice  cornea  in  for  its  full  share. 

It  is  true  that  the  centres  of  the  United  States  and  tho 
United  Kingdom  ai-e  thousands  of  miles  apart,  but  commerce 
makes  neighbors  of  all  nations ;  and  if  this  were  not  so,  the 
extremes  of  the  two  empires  touch  at  a  thousand  points,  and 
their  national  rivalry  is  fed  from  as  many  sources.  Our  own 
experience  has  taught  us  that  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  the 
United  States  can  never  hope  to  remain  on  friemfly  terms 
with  England  except  by  submitting  on  all  occasions  to  her 
arrogant  pretensions,  or  becoming  the  dupes  or  willing  instra- 
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meotB  of  her  inBidiooa  policy.  Almost  all  the  difficulties  in 
oar  foreien  relationB  have  been  with  her,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  trifling  skirmieh  with  Fmnce,  the  United  States 
have  never  been  m  hostility  VPith  any  European  power  but 
England.  It  should  be  remembered  too,  tliat  in  all  these  con- 
flicta  the  latter  was  the  aggressor.  The  Revolutionary  War 
originated  in  the  refusal  of  the  mother  country  to  concede  to 
her  subjects  in  America  tho60  righta  which  were  claimed  and 
exercised  by  all  Englishmen ;  and  the  second  Punic  "War  was 
forced  on  the  United  States  by  a  long-continued  series  of  out- 
rages on  their  commerce  and  citizens.  Though  first  declared 
by  them,  it  was  strictly  a  defensive  war,  because  its  sole  ob- 
ject was  to  arrest  these  outrages.  It  aimed  at  no  acquisition 
of  territory,  and  demanded  nothing  but  what  it  was  willing 
to  concede. 

Though  these  were  the  only  contests  of  force  between  the 
two  powers,  their  intercourse  has  been  alujost  one  continned 
series  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Infant  Repnblic  to  thd 
policy  or  pretensions  of  England.  The  long  delay  in  enrren- 
dering  the  forts  on  the  frontiers  of  Canada  as  stipulated  by 
treaty;  the  repeated  refusals  to  conclude  a  commercial  ar- 
rangement with  the  United  States  on  such  terms  as  had  been 
conceded  to  other  nations ;  the  difficulties  with  regard  to  the 
Fisheries,  the  North-Eastern,  and  Oregon  boundaries,  and  in 
short  every  other  difficulty  that  has  occurred  in  the  relations 
of  the  two  powers,  may  oq  distinctly  traced  to  an  unfriendly 
policy  originating  in  a  peevish  recollection  of  past  mortifies 
tions,  coupled  of  late  with  a  sleepless  jealousy  of  the  future 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States.  Yet  in  the  midst 
of  all  these  demonstrations  we  are  perpetually  stultified  with 
assurances  of  the  most  friendly  disposition  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land, and  lulled  to  sleepwith  the  delusive  idea  that  sheia  closely 
associated  with  the  United  States  in  all  those  great  efforts  of 
philanthropy  through  which  that  hypocritical  power  is  affect- 
ing to  christianize  and  civilize  the  world  by  subduing  or  over- 
swmg- weaker  nations,  and  making  them  tributary  to  her 
avarice  or  ambition. 

If  there  were  the  slightest  indications  of  any  change  in  the 
policy  of  England  towards  the  United  States,  this  article  bad 
never  been  written.  But  so  far  from  this,  the  contrary  is 
every  day  becoming  more  evident.  Ever  since  the  vast  stride 
made  by  the  United  States  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to 
those  of  the  Pacific,  the  ralations  of  the  two  powers  have  be- 
come more  conflicting  and  complicated,  owing  to  the  increas- 
ing jealousy  and  apprehensions  of  England.    The  statesmen 
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of  that  country  be^n  to  be  aware  that  a  moet  formidable  rival 
to  tiie  commerciar  and  naral  aecendancj  of  England  bos 
sprung  np  aB  if  by  magic  in  the  West,  and  that  the  fithmua  of 
Saez  is  about  being  sapereeded  by  that  of  Panama.  All  the 
great  plans  for  securing  the  control  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Eastern  World,  are  rendered  in  a  great  meaaore  obsolete  by 
evente  that  have  lately  taken  place  in  the  West,  and  it  has  now 
become  the  first  and  greatest  object  of  British  diplomacy  to 
obtain  by  every  means,  honorable  or  dishonorable,  the  control 
of  the  only  route  to'  the  East  which  England  does  not  now 
possess.  Her  American  policy  has  taken  precedence  of  her 
Asiatic,  and  she  is  now  gradually  preparing  the  way  for  ena- 
bling herself  at  any  future  time  to  cut  ofi  all  direct  comma- 
nication  between  the  posaesaiona  of  the  United  States  on  the 
two  great  oceans  of  the  world,  except  bv  land  across  the 
entire  continent.  This  project  was  gradually  consummatiDg 
by  secret  conventions  at  Marsbfield  over  the  bottle,  or  in  the 
cabins  of  fishing  smacks  on  piscatory  excursions j  and  but  for 
a  providential  interpojition,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
might  at  this  moment  have  found  themselves  invoU^d  in  a 
web  of  inextricable  difficulties  which  could  only  have  betii 
oat  by  the  sword.  As  it  is,  the  new  Democratic  AdmiDiBtrft- 
tion  will  receive  fiom  its  predecessors  a  precious  l^acy  of 
blind  or  wilful  blunders  from  which  it  will  require  fdl  its 
wisdom,  honesty,  and  firmness,  to  extricate  itself. 

In  addition  to  these  pregnant  proofs  of  the  friendly  dispo- 
sition of  England  of  which  we  are  bo  confidently  assured  in 
the  late  Preaidential  Message,  she  ia  constantly  wielding 
against  the  United  States  the  whole'force  of  her  Frees  with 
a  view  of  rendering  the  government  and  people  not  only  ob- 
noxious, but  infamous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  while  at  the 
same  time  aiming  a  deadly  blow  at  their  internal  peace,  as 
well  as  outward  prospjerity,  by  administering  perpetual  fuel 
to  the  fires  of  fanaticism  under  the  hypocritical  pretext  of 
sympathy  for  the  African  Slave.  By  perpetually  stimulating 
the  friends  of  "the  entire  human  race"  among  ourselves, 
awakening  new.  apprehensions  on  llie  part  of  one  great  section 
of  the  Union,  ana  irritating  the  festering  sore  which  is  never 
thoroughly  healed,  she  hopes  at  length  to  scatter  into  confiict- 
ing  elements  that  great  conBtelli.tton  of  stars  whose  increasing 
Instre  ia  so  ominous  of  the  decline  of  her  departing  glories.' 

In  addition  to  this,  it  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
those  who  trace  great  causes  to  their  nltimate  consequences, 
that  England  is  steadily  aiming,  by  the  influence  ofjier  Freas 
and  her  power,  so  to  modify  the  long-established  Law  of  Kar 
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tions  as  to  sait  ber  present  condition  and  future  pnrpoeee. 
After  haTiDg  obtained  poeseBSion  of  half  a  world  under  the 
■snctioD  of  that  code,  and  reached  the  top  of  tiie  ladder,  she 
IB  kicking  it  from  nnder  ber  feet,  because  ehe  has  not  only  no 
knger  any  use  for  it,  bat  begins  to  perceive  she  can  now  gain 
more  by  the  adoption  of  oppoeite  principles. 

The  moet  important  rignt  of  nations,  as  of  individuals,  ia 
tiiat  of  property — the  right  to  the  land  they  occnpy.  It  is 
in  fact  the  foundation  of  all  their  other  rights,  the  comer 
Btooe  of  the  entire  system  of  international  law.  There  0^ 
t»e  no  society  of  nations  without  a  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  each  other.  It  does  not  distinctly  appear  what  were  the 
precise  rules  regulating  this  important  point  among  the  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  or  whether  they  recognized  any  right  but 
that  of  the  strongest;  nor  was  this  question  finally  aojasted. 
until  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  hy  directing  the  am- 
latioQ  of  the  great  maritime  powers  of  Europe  towards  the 
unoccupied  wilderness  of  the  West,  rendered  the  adoplion  of 
precise  rules  for  the  general  government  of  all  absolutely  ne- 
eessary.  There  was  not  a  little  contention  on  the  subject  be- 
tween Portugal,  Spainj  Holland,  France,  and  England,  and 
finally  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  Pope,  at  that  time  the 
Sovereign  Aroitrator  between  those  who  recognized  no  other 
enperior.  This  gave  rise  to  that  famous  Bull  by  which  the 
New  World*  was  apportioned  among  the  different  claimants  of 
the  Old. 

However  arbitrary  this  decision  may  appear,  it  was  based 
on  principles  of  Natural  Law  universally  acted  on  by  indi- 
viduals in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  in  that  state 
which  ia  the  nearest  approach  to  the  condition  of  nature  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  Even  among  our  wildest  Indians 
tiie  finder  of  any  article  having  no  owner  among  the  tribe, 
&  entitled  to  the  possession ;  and  he  who  erects  a  tint,  or  cnl- 
ttvates  a  spot  of  land  not  claimed  by  any  other,  or  conatnicts 
a  bow  and  arrows,  is  held  to  bo  entitled  to  them  as  his  own 
•xclnsive  property.  "  I  have  digged  this  well,"  said  the  Par 
triarch  Abraham  to  the  servants  of  Abimelech,  who  were 
trespassing  on  what,  in  the  dry  and  arid  regions  of  Syria  and 
Palestine,  was  the  most  valuable  of  all  property,  because  in- 
dispensable to  the  existence  of  herds  and  fiocks  in  which  their 
wealth  altogether  consisted.  And  this,  we  believe,  is  the  first 
recorded  example  of  a  claim  universally  recognized  among 
all  nations,  savage  or  civilized. 
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The  same  principle  was  applied  to  nations,  and  donbtleos 

Svemed  the  Pope  in  his  decision  of  this  ([uestion,  which, 
aogh  not  entirely  approved,  was  acqniesced  in  by  all  the 
rival  powers,  in  bo  far  as  that  they  did  not  oppose  it  by  force. 
When,  however,  the  Keformation  took  place,  and  the  King 
instead  of  the  ■  Pope  became  the  recognized  head  of  the 
Charch  of  England,  the  rights  of  Spain  to  portions  of  Ame- 
rica, enjoyed  nnder  the  sanction  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  begam 
to  be  disputed,  especially  on  and  about  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
and  it  was  not  long  after,  that  expeditions  were  fitted  out  at 
Jamaica,  if  not  with  the  direct  sanction,  at  least  without  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  to  discourage 
or  arrest  them,  against  the  Spaniards  in  Central  America. 

This  was  the  origin  of  that  band  of  bloody  desperadoes 
which  is  still  infamous  in  history,  tinder  the  name  of  The 
Buccaneers  of  America,  and  who  it  is'  not  a  little  remarkable, 
justified  all  their  ravages  and  massaerea,  precisely  on  the 
grounds  since  assumed  by  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Musquito  Protectorate,  which  were  unquestionably 
borrowed  from  the  Buccaneers,  as  will  appear  by  the  following 
extract  from  the  history  of  these  renowned  champions  of  hu- 
man righta : 

"  W1iU«  we  lay  at  TaToga,  the  PreBident  of  tiOTernor  eent  a  me«iage  bj 
*ome  TaerchantA  to  us  to  Inow  what  we  came  for  into  those  partaf  TotbUiDe*- 
■aceCapt.  Sawkine  muile  aaBWer,  'That  we  came  to  aaiiBtthe  King  of  Darien, 
who  wai  the  trae  Lord  of  Panama  and  all  the  eonn  try  thcreabouU ;  aad  that  linoe 
we  hod  come  >o  far,  it  was  but  reason  tbat  we  should  have  some  Hatisfoction. 
So  that  if  he  pleased  to  eend  us  five  hundred  piecoe  of  eight  for  each  man, 
»nd  one  thousand  for  each  eommander,  aai  not  any  further  to  annoy  the  In- 
dians, but  Buflcrthem  to  use  their  power  and  liberty  as  became  the  trae  natural 
lords  of  the  counLry,  that  then  we  would  deeist  from  further  hoBtilitici,  if  oot, 
we  would  come  and  Tieit  him  at  Panama,  and  bring  onr  commiseions  on  the 
mimlea  of  our  guns,  at  which  time  he  should  read  them  as  plain  as  the  flonw 
of  gunpowder  could  make  them.'"" 

■  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this  is  the  origin  of 
the  Husquito  J'rotectorate,  and  that  the  celebrated  manifests 
of  Consul  Chatfield  was  modelled  from  that  of  the  renowned 
Captain  Sawkins.  His  Lordship  and  the  Consul  are  without 
doubt  deeply  read  in  the  History  of  the  Buccaneers. 

But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  same  principle  on  which  the 
rights  of  individuals  are  based,  with  respect  to  property,  was 
now  applied  to  Nations.  The  Sovereign  under  whose  fliK 
any  portion  of  the  New  World  was  first  discovered,  was  held 
to  possess  a  prior  right  to  its  occupation,  which  he  might  ex-' 
ercise  at  pleasure,  and  at  any  time  most  convenient,  as  tb&e 

*  Hittoiy  of  the  Baccaneeia  of  Ameriea,  toL  I,  SlO,  Vtl. 
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was  no  specified  limitation.  One  of  the  greatest  infringe- 
mente  on  this  right  was  on  the  i}art  of  Enjfland,  which  took 
formal  posaession  of  Kew  Holland  and  New  Zealand  by 
proclamation,  thongh  withont  the  shadow  of  any  right  of 
discovery,  and  on  no  ground  of  occnpation  but  that  of  having 
made  the  former  a  receptacle  for  convicts  who  had  forfeited 
their  character  as  British  sabjects.  It  was  by  thus  taking 
advantage  of  her  maritime  ascendancy,  England  usurped  flie 
possession  of  what  has  since  been  discovered  to  be  one  of  the 
richest  regions  of  the  globe.  Yet  notwithstanding  this  in- 
fringement on  the  long-recognized  principles  of  international 
]aw,  the  rights  of  discovery  and  occnpation  have  continued  to 
be  considered  by  all  civilized  powers  except  England  as  among 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the.  International  Code.  That 
^vemment  iii  proceedinj;  to  undermine  and  overthrow  them 
m  order  to  acquire  a  wider  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  that 
dominion  of  the  seas  and  that  monopoly  of  commerce  to  which 
she  has  so  long  aspired,  and  a  jealousy  that  this  will  at  no 
distant  period  m  disputed  by  the  United  States,  is  the  key  to 
all  her  policy  in  the  New  World. 

There  is  another  new  principle  which  England  is  attempting 
to  foist  into  the  Code  of  International  Law,  which,  if  um- 
veraally  acquiesced  in,  will  place  every  weaker  nation  at  the 
mercy  of  the  stronger.  It  is  thus  stated  in  a  late  number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Keview,  and  we  have  seen  it  lately  peeping 
forth  from  so  many  quarters,  that  we  are  convinced  it  le  about 
to  become,  if  it  hiaa  not  already  become  one  of  the  leading 
principles  of  British  policy.  "Each  nation,"  saya  the  writer, 
"  undoubtedly  has  an  exclusive  ri^t  to  the  possession  of  its 
own  territory;  but  it  must  not  abuse  that  right  to  the  extent 
of  debarring  all  other  nations  from  a  participation  in  its  riches 
and  its  virtues.  The  only  secure  title  to  property,  whether  it 
be  a  hovel  or  an  empire,  is,  that  'the  exclusive  possession  of 
one  is  for  the  general  benefit  of  all.'"  Here  is  an  entire  new 
basis  for  the  rights  of  property ;  and  thus  while  the  London 
Times  and  other  organs  of  British  policy  are  declaiming  ' 
against  the  "Filibusters,"  and  denouncing  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  pirates  and  buccaneers ;  and  while  all  Eng- 
land is  railing  against  socialism,  we  have  here  a  complete 
justification  of  both,  in  the  enunciation  of  a  principle  that 
covers  the  whole  ground.  It  applies  equally  to  nations  and 
individuals,  to  hovels  and  empires;  it  is  a  general  warrant 
for  oniversal  interferonce,  as  well  as  nniversal  plunder  Of 
both,  since  if  any  nation  or  any  individual  declines  sharing 
"their  riches  and  their  virtnes"  with  the  entire  human  race, 
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they  becoma  Ferae  N'atura^  and  may  be  lawfully  hnnted  by 
all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Governments  thns  become  the  sole 
arbitrators  of  the  policy  of  each  other,  and  the  strongest  is  of 
course  to  be  the  Supreme  Judge  whether  the  weaker  shall  not 
allow  it  to  participate  in  its  "riches  and  its  virtues."  So  also 
with  individuals,  who,  if  they  are  strong  enough,  may  law- 
fully expel  a  neighbor  from  hia  hovel,  under  pretence  that  he 
refuses  to  open  his  door  to  strangers  who  for  aught  he  knows 
come  only  to  rob  and  mnrder  him,  and  therefore  does  not  use 
his  property  "for  the  benefit  of  all."  If  we  carry  oat  this 
principle  into  practical  operation,  it  will  be  found  to  combine 
within  itself  all  the  varieties  of  socialism,  communism,  and 
Ponrierism,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  world.  Yet  it 
is  ^frarely  put  forth  as  a  dogma,  by  a  leading  jonrnal  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  has  become  a  leading  principle  in  the 
policy  of  a  great  nation  claiming  to  be  the  last  remaining 
bulwark  of  relipon,  morality,  and  freedom. 

This  principle,  like  many  others,  may  be  true  in  theory  as 
applicable  to  a  state  of  Nature,  but  if  universally  acted  on  in 
the  civilized  world,  woul3  be,  as  before  stated,  a  general 
warrant  for  all  aggressions  of  the  strong  on  the  weak ;  render 
national  rights  and  individual  property  the  sport  of  hypocrisy, 
avarice,  and  ambition;  set  all  mankmd  by  the  ears;  uproot 
the  entire  system  of  social  organization ;  convulse  the  world, 
and  delnge  the  earth  with  blood.  Instead  of  producing 
onivereal  narmony,  there  would  be  neither  peace  on  earth  nor 
good  will  towards  men.  It  was  on  this  principle  the  Jews 
exterminated  their  neighbors ;  that  Mahomet  and  nis  successors 
desolated  Asia,  and  but  for  Charles  Martel,  would  have  done 
the  same  to  Europe ;  that  all  religious  wars  and  persecutions 
have  been  undertaken,  and  it  is  under  this  specious  pretext 
that  Engluid,  whose  financial  condition  imposes  on  her  the 
necessity  of  forcing  her  manufactures  on  weaker  nations 
in  all  qnarters  of  the  globe,  bullied  and  buffeted  a  people 
which  had  been  at  peace  with  all  the  world  almost  from  time 
immemorial,  and  is  now  proceeding  to  subjugate  the  Birmaa 
Empire.  Hey  do  not,  forsooth,  employ  their  riches  and  their 
virtaee  for  the  general  benefit  of  all  mankind,  notwithstanding 
the  former  furnishes  them  with  their  most  innocent  and  whole- 
some beverage,  and  it  is  therefore  not  only  the  right  but  the 
dnty  of  every  Christian  nation — especially  if  it  has  a  strong 
naval  force  at  command — to  come  in  for  tt3  share,  in  other 
words,  monopolize  the  whole  if  it  can.  The  United  States,  if 
they  were  not  fortunately  too  sti'ong  for  the  experiment  to  be 
triea  on  them,  might  themselvef  be  made  the  victims  of  thia 
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FtlUmstering  doctrine.  The  monarchB  of  Eurmie,  and  the- 
great  modem  Pharieee,  John  Ball,  has  lone  since  decided  that 
we  don't  employ  either  our  riches  or  our  virtues — if  we  have 
any  of  the  latter  commodity — for  the  general  benefit  of  all 
mankind.  They  are  of  opinion  that  their  political  principle* 
and  free  institntions  are  aaagerous  examples  to  be  held  np  to 
the  contemplation  of  their  subjects,  who  are  undoubtedly  the 
best  governed  and  happiest  people  in  the  world  ;  and  there  are 
not  a  few  indications  ol  a  latent  desire  to  come  in  for  a  share,  if 
not  of  our  virtues  at  least  of  our  riches.  The  policy  of  England 
dearly  discloses  a  vehement  passion  for  inculcating  into  our 
minds  those  orthodox  maxims  of  philanthropy,  filibustering, 
and  international  law,  which  she  is  now  so  gloriously  exempH- 
fying  in  Hindostan,  Birmab,  Borneo,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Central  America,  and  in  places  too  tedious  to  be  enumerated. 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  show  that  all  these  new  principles, 
or  new  applications  of  old  principles  of  International  Law 
and  the  Laws  of  Nature,  have  a  direct  application  to,  and  are 
intended  as  a  basisforanda  justification  of  her  present  system 
of  policy  in  the  New  World.  If  the  principle  assumed  by  the 
renowned  Captain  Sawkins,  Chief  of  the  Buccaneers,  and 
adopted  by  my  Lord  Palmerston,  is  acquiesced  in  by  the 
'  United  States,  neither  they  nor  any  other  State  of  this  Con- 
tinent will  possess  any  right  to  those  Territories  wluch,  thoneh 
included  within  their  limits,  may  not  he  actually  occupied  oy 
their  citizens.  Of  the  remainder,  England  or  any  other  Euro- 
pean government  sufficiently  powerful  may  become  virtually 
the  supreme  arbiter  by  taking  it  under  her  "Protection," 
and  assuming  the  guardianship  of  any  real  or  pretended  Chief 
or  band  of  roaming  savages,  equally  ignorant  and  regardless 
of  their  rights  and  duties  as  members  of  the  family  of  nations. 
To  change  the  law  of  nations  is  to  revolntionize  the  world. 
To  prescribe  new  rules  to  regulate  the  rights  of  nations  and 
the  terms  of  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  is  at  once  to- 
strike  at  tlie  root  all  those  established  principles  on  which  rest 
the  repose  of  mankind,  and  to  bring  the  New  and  Old  World 
in  direct  opposition  on  questions  of  such  vital  interest  to 
the  former,  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  their  ever  being  settled 
except  by  a  resort  to  those  decisive  measures  which  ultimately 
decide  the  fate  of  nations  and  of  the  universe.  We  are  far 
from  the  presumption  of  dictating  to  the  new  democratic 
administration,  but  would  respectfully  advise  the  prompt 
adoption  of  a  £rm,  decisive,  yet  temperate  policy,  which  will, 
if  steadily  pursued,  most  assuredly  arrest  the  insidious  schemes- 
of  England  before  they  arrive  at  maturity.    After  that  it  may 
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betoolate.  WheutheGreatFolTpnaonceplanteits  "Feelers" 
on  the  prize,  it  19  no  easy  matter  to  force  it  to  relinquish  its 
grasp.  When  the  Hawk  has  pounced  on  his  prey,  he  never 
abandons  it  except  when  the  Eagle  is  in  chase.  In  this,  as  in 
all  other  cases,  the  maxim  that  "Prevention  is  better  than 
cure,"  most  emphatically  applies. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  new  Code  of  International 
Law,  called  Univereal  Philanthropy,  has  no  practical  appli- 
cation to  Europe  where  there  are  neither  unoccupied  terri- 
tories, roaming  Indians,  nor  any  slaves  but  white  ones.  The 
rights  derived  from  discovery  and  occtipation  sanctioned  by 
the  old  International  Code,  and  under  which  Europe  held  a 
great  portion  of  the  New  World,  are  theretbre  to  be  set  aside, 
and  the  rights  by  which  every  Independent  State  of  America 
faolds  its  sovereignty  over  the  soil,  are  to  be  abrogated  to  suit 
the  purposes  of  England.  This  point  once  conceded  by  the 
United  States  and  the  sister  States  of  America,  and  she  mar 
claim  the  independence  of  any  tribe  of  savages  on  this  conti- 
nent, take  them  under  her  protection,  and  whenever  it  suits 
her  interest  convert  them  into  instruments  for  plundering,  mas- 
eacreing,  and  scalping  peaceable  white  citizens,  as  we  verily  be- 
lieve she  is  now  doing  in  Yucatan,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
ODd  or  other  of  the  races  to  seek  her  "Protection."  Our  tw6 
wars  with  England  furnish  bloody  evidence  of  the  conse- 
quences which  would  flow  from  a  powerful,  civilized.  Christian 
nation  associating  itself  in  hostilities  with  pagan  savages,  and 
protecting  them  in  their  barbarous  excesses.*  The  result 
would  inevitably  be  a  war  of  extermination. 

The  principles  which  England  is  attempting  to  establish 
in  relation  to  African  slaves,  are,  if  possible,  still  more  dan- 

ferotis  to  the  repose,  prosperity,  and  safety  of  the  United 
tates,  and  of  such  a  deadly  hostile  character,  that  in  our 
opinion  the  government  of  this  conntry  would  be  justified  in 
making  a  formal  protest  against  this  most  dangerous  speciee 
of  intervention,  as  a  demonstration  of  hostility  far  more 
injurious  than  even  her  encroachments  on  the  Isthmus.  She 
has  taught  the  slaves  of  the  United  States  that  "  the  con- 
dition of  slavery  absolves  them  from  all  the  obligations  of 
mankind,"  and  consequently  that  they  are  neither  subject  to 
the  law  of  man  nor  the  law  of  Qod.  She  has  thus  endeavored 
to  let  them  loose  like  wild  beasts,  to  exercise  their  greatnatural 

*We  were  told  manj  je*n  a^o  by  Mr.  H&diaon,  that  the  British  Govem- 
ment  had  on  more  than  one  occaaion,  made  earnest  efforts  to  bare  the  IncUans, 
who  it  had  instigated  to  murder  and  mauaore,  included  id  Treaties  as  inde- 
peadeot  powen.    It  is  needless  to  say  the  oTertim  irai  promptly  r^ected. 
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right  to  rob  and  murder  their  raastara,  bom  their  houses,  and 
commit  everj  conceivable  outrage  on  their  wives  and  children. 
This  iB  the  great  fundamental  principle  of  her  new  Code  of 
Philanthropy.  Fop  not  co-operating  with  England  in  this  sni- 
cidal  policy,  the  United  States,  through  the  efforte  of  the 
British  press,  have  been  placed  aa  criminals  before  the  bar  of 
the  Christian  world,  and  almost  ostracized  from  all  commnnity 
with  civilized  nations.  Fioue  frauds  and  exa^erated  false- 
hoods have  been  made  the  grounds  of  an  indiscriminate 
condemnation  of  a  whole  nation,  and  the  testimony  of  anony- 
mous fanatics,  received  as  decisive  of  the  character  of  twen^ 
millions  of  pesple. 

If  we  looK  back  to  the  early  history  of  the  colonies,  we 
shall  find  that  England  never  exhibited  any  maternal  feeling 
towards  her  American  children.  On  all  occasions  their 
interests  were  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  parent  state ;  and  her 
colonial  policy,  thongh  not  perhaps  so  rigid  as  that  of  Spain, 
consisted  in  a  series  of  jealous  restrictions  on  their  commerce, 
combined  with  equal  restraints  on  those  personal  rights  which 
for  ^es  had  been  considered  the  inalienable  inheritance  of 
Englishmen.  She  left  them  to  fight  their  way  alone,  and  if 
she  at  any  time  sent  troops  to  this  country,  it  was  not  to  protect 
Its  inhabitants  from  the  Indians,  but  to  overawe  them  into 
Bnbmission,  and  enable  her  to  dispute  the  empire  of  Nordi 
America  with  France.  Finally,  when  the  Colonies  by  re- 
spectful remonstrances  and  earnest  appeals  to  the  throne, 
endeavored  to  escape  the  application  of  a  principle  which 
would  liave  placed  their  property  at  the  mercy  of  a  Parliament 
in  which  they  were  not  represented,  she  made  war  on  them, 
and  for  seven  years  spread  desolation  over  the  land.  She 
neglected  as  in  our  infancy,  oppressed  us  in  our  youth,  and 
now  in  our  manhood  is  steadily  pui-sning  a  course  of  policy 
eqnally  hostile  to 'our  prosperity  and  dangerous  to  onr  peace. 
Tet  England  still  claims  from  ns  the  obligations  of  filial  duty, 
and  though  she  has  never  done  us  a  single  good  office,  accuses 
OS  of  ingratitude. 

Under  all  these  circnmstances,  and  in  reference  to  the  past, 
the  present  and  the  future,  we  cannot  perceive  one  solitary 
indication  that  England  ever  has  been  or  ever  will  be  our 
friend.  Her  policy  has  always  been,  and  now  is,  hostile  to 
the  outward  prosperity  and  internal  repose  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  not  only  a  permanent  but  progressive  policy.  It  wyi  be 
invariably  pursued  whether  the  government  is  administered 
by  whigs  or  tories,  and  it  is  of  no  conaeonence  to  the  United 
States  whether  Lord  Palmeraton,  Lord  Malmesbary,  or  L(h4 
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Jobn  KuBsell  directs  the  foreign  affairs  of  England.  The 
nenlt  will  be  the  aame  tisaue  of  spitefal  misreprefiontatiOD, 
arrogant  intimidation,  and  wheedling  diplomacy. 

This  policy,  being,  as  before  stated,  not  only  permanent  but 
progresBive,  must  necesaarily  sooner  or  later  bring  about  a 
crisis  when  the  United  States  will  be  imperatively  called  on 
to  snbmit  or  resist,  for  never  was  there  an  instance  of  ma^ 
nanimons  forbearance  on  the  part  of  Eogland  or  any  other 
modem  European  power.  Oar  own  expenence  has  taught  as 
that  submission  to  one  insult  or  wrong  is  only  a  prelude  to 
others  still  more  aggravated,  and  that  let  the  United  Statee  b« 
as  patient  as  they  may,  that  patience  will  at  length  be  ex- 
baoeted.  That  crisis  is  already  come,  and  the  period  haa 
arrived  in  which,  as  seems  to  us,  the  United  States  must 
decide  whether  they  will  resist  this  insidious  and  dangerous 
policy,  at  first  bytemperate,firm  and  decisive  remoDStrancea; 
and  if  these  should  tail,  a  resort  to  counteracting  measoraa, 
whatever  may  be  the  consequences.  This  brings  us  to  the 
main  subject  of  the  present  article,  namely,  an  enquiry  whether 
there  is  any  disparity  in  the  power  and  resources  of  the  two 
great  commercial  nations  of  the  New  and  Old  World  that 
Aonld  induce  the  United  States  to  submit  to  any  wrong  or 
insult  from  England  they  wonld  not  endure  from  any  otner 
quarter.  In  the  present  state  of  the  relations  of  the  two 
powers,  this  is  a  great  practical  question  involving  interests  of 
the  greatest  magnltnde,  and  we  shall  endeavor  to  consider 
it  wifli  the  temperate  impartiality  becoming  the  subject. 

In  thus  placing  the  United  States  and  the  United  iCingdom 
in  an  antagonistical  position,  it  is  neither  our  desire  or  mten- 
tion  to  administer  to  national  antipathies,  to  infuse  a  spirit 
of  rivalry  and  hostility,  or  least  of  all,  to  inflate  our  country- 
men with  extravagant  ideas  of  their  own  vigor  and  reaonrcefl. 
They  are  already  sufficiently  imbued  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
spint  of  boasting  derived  from  their  ancestors;  but  at  the 
same  time,  it  seems  to  ns,  they  want  a  correct  and  well-founded 
conviction  of  what  they  really  are,  and  what  they  can  really 
do  when  under  the  influence,  of  a  patriotic  devotion  to  their 
native  soil,  their  combined  energies,  physical  powers,  and 
national  resources  are  tasked  in  the  attainment  of  a  great  and 
noble  purpose.  They  begin  to  waken  and  rub  their  eyes  at 
the  first  dawning  of  the  light,  but  are  not  yet  wide  awake. 
The  young  Hercules  is  not  yet  aware  of  his  strength,  or  that 
he  can  strangle  the  serpent  should  he  dare  to  intrude  on  his 
cradle.  There  is  one  monster  before  whom,  from  early 
impressions  and  long  habit,  he  is  apt  to  cower,  when  call&d 
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upon  to  toe  the  mark.  !N'atioiiB  should  never  live  in  fear,  for 
it  is  always  a  prelude  to  degradation.  Even  arrc^ant  con- 
fidence is  better  than  conecions  inferiority.  England  has 
always  heen  the  great  bugbear  of  the  United  States,  which 
like  the  emancipated  slave  still  continnes  to  stand  in  awe  of 
his  old  master.  The  time  is  come  when  they  should  tlirow  off 
this  nightmare.  It  is  time,  and  high  time,  the  United  States 
should  KHOW  THEUBELTES,  in  onjef  that  they  may  be  ready  at 
all  times  to  maintain  with  temperate  dignity  and  firmness  the 
high,  responsible  position  in  which  God  and  Nature  have 

E laced  them.  They  stand  on  the  great  watch-tower  of 
liberty  which  has  now  no  other  beacon  in  the  wide  waste  of 
the  universe,  and  their  acts  and  example  are  fated  to  exercise  a 
decisive  infiuence  on  the  fotnre  destinies  of  the  New  if  not 
the  Old  World.  Nay,  we  firmly  believe  it  depends  on  them 
and  them  alone,  whether  the  tide  of  Christianity,  civilization 
and  Liberty  continues  to  advance  on  this  great  continent,  or 
again  recedes  before  the  reaction  of  barbarism.  The  Indiana 
bare  already  di*iven  the  Mexicans  fur  within  their  ancient 
limits  in  New  Mexico,*  and  were  it  not  for  the  protection  of 
the  United  States  they  would  drive  them  still  further.  In 
the  present  distracted  state  of  that  weak  and  imbecile  nation, 
there  is  no  power  on  this  continent  bat  the  United  States  to 
prevent  some  descendant  of  Montezuma  from  rallyine  the 
Indians  and  restoring  the  empire  of  the  Incas.  It  is  notlong 
since  the  Capital  of  Guatemala  was  in  possession  of  the  Indians 
onder  command  of  a  half-breed,  and  at  this  moment  the 
savages  are  contending  with  Christian  white  men  for  the 
dominion  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan.  In  all  the  States  of 
Central  and  South  America,  the  Indian  and  Mongrel  races 
greatly  outnumber  the  whites,  and  such  is  the  imbecility  of 
the  latter,  6uch  their  indolence,  weakness  and  degeneracy,  , 
that  nnless  shielded  by  a  more  wise  and  energetic  race,  there 
is  strong  ground  to  apprehend  they  will  some  day  or  other  bo 
either  subdued  or  exterminated,  and  the  New  World  in  pro- 
cess of  ages  require  another  Columbus  to  unveil  it  to  the  eyes 
of  the  Old.  The  United  States  are  the  champions  of  the 
white  man  in  the  New  World,  It  is  a  part  of  their  mission  to 
arrest  this  retrograde  motion,  which,  aided  by  the  policy  and 
power  of  England,  may  convert  at  least  the  Southern  portion 
of  this  Continent  into  a  den  of  Musquito  empires  under  the 
"protection  "  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty.  This  is  no  idle  vision 
of  fancy,  but  a  simple  deduction  from  causes  which  have 
every  wuere  and  at  all  times  produced  the  same  consequences. 

■  See  E^wditiOD  of  Coloiisl  Wuhington  aguntt  the  Navqat. 
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It  ie  a  subject  whicli  well  mertte  a  more  extended  develop- 
meot,  aad  may  be  resamad  on  soine  future  occasion.  L^t  ns 
now  proceed  briefly  to  compare  the  r^oarces  and  power  of 
the  United  States  and  tbe  United  Einedom. 

In  comparing  the  relative  vigor  and  r^onrces  of  natiooB, 
the  first  constituent  that  preaeats  itself  is  their  population.  Bat 
it  is  not  alone  the  number,  but  the  moral,  physical  and  intel- 
lectual qualities  of  a  people  that  form  the  basie  of  their  supe- 
riority. China  with  its  three  hundred  millions,  is  one  of  the 
weakest  nations  in  the  world,  and  its  very  numbers  is  one 
n«at  cause  of  its  imbecility.  The  free  population  of  the 
United  States  is  now  twenty  millions,  and  increasing  annually 
by  millions,  for  whom  there  is  ample  room  and  employment 
for  ages  to  come.  That  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  somewhat 
more  than  thir^  millioas,  but  such  is  the  condition  of  the 
country,  that  every  increase  in  numbers  only  brings  new  ac- 
cessions to  the  poor-honse,  and  additional  recruits  to  the 
hundred  thousand  miserable  beings  in  the  single  city  of  Lon- 
don, who,  when  they  rise  in  the  morning  know  not  where  to 
seek  their  daily  bread.* 

Of  these  thirty  millions  nearly  one-third  are  Irishmen,  dis- 
affected by  intense  suffering  to  ench  s  degree,  that  they  are 
only  kept  in  subjectioa  by  martial  law  enforced  by  a  standing 
army,  and  an  armed  police.  Another  large  portion  of  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  it  is  pleasantly  called,  con- 
sists of  laborers  in  the  cities,  fields,  and  manufacturing 
districts,  some  above,  some  underground,  half  pauper, 
half  operative,  debilitated  by  incessant  and  unwhole- 
some toil,  and  disaffected  from  hunger  and  privation.  If 
-we  hear  no  more  lately  of  thetr  indignant  complaints  and  re- 
monstrances, it  is  not  that  they  have  no  longer  any  cause  of 
complaint,  but  because  the  late  Acts  of  Parliament  courteously 
styled  "  The  Crown  and  Government  Security  Bills,"  have 
deprived  them  of  what  was  once  considered  the  inalienable 
right  of  Koglishmen,  the  right  of  peaceably  assembling  to 
petition  for  a  redress  of  grievances.  They  can  no  longer 
Bpesk,  bat  they  may  one  day  act. 

Men  thus  circumstaaced,  though  they  may  love  their  native 
soil,  have  no  attachment  to  their  government,  and  cannot  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  elements  of  national  strength,  either 
in  defensive  or  offensive  war.  They  are  rather  a  source  of 
internal  weakness,  for,  although  they  may  contribute  to  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  br  their  labor,  they  not  only  exhaust  it 
by  poor-rates,  derived  irom  the  labors  of  others,  but  by  their 
■  Sm  *Ut«maiiti  in  th«  £iigluk  p«p«n. 
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diSGonteDt  render  it  neceesary  to  employ  a  large  portion  of 
the  iiiiiitary  force  which  might  otherwise  be  eitner  diBpensed 
with,  or  brought  to  bear  against  a  foreign  enemy,  in  maintain- 
ing internal  tranquiUity  and  order.  In  addition  to  this  they 
debase  the  body  politic  by  the  infusion  of  ignorance  and  de- 
pravity, the  moBt  fatal  source  of  national  weakneee  and  na- 
tional decay.  If  wo  take  the  popnlation  of  the  United  King- 
dom with  tJiese  drawbacks,  it  will  be  found  lefiB  than  that  of 
the  United  States,  dedacting  the  southern  slaves. 

In  this  estimate  we  have  not  included  the  popalatioo  of 
the  dependencies  of  England,  in  varioos  quarters  of  the  globe, 
because,  even  in  time  of  peace,  we  conceive  they  rather  de- 
tract from  the  wholesome  vigor  of  the  parent  state,  and  in 
time  of  war,  especially  with  a  powerful  naval  antagonist, 
diminish  the  capacity  for  offaDsive  operations,  by  the  neces- 
sity of  protecting  them.  Hitberto,  indeed,  the  wars  of  the 
United  States  and  England  have,  with  little  exception,  been 
altc^ther  defensive,  on  our  part ;  bat  we  venture  to  predict 
tiiat  any  future  one,  come  when  it  may,  will  be  of  a  different 
dtaracter.  It  may  well  be  qneetioned,  too,  whether  these  vast 
dependencies  do  not  rather  exhanst  the  resources  of  the  parent 
dian  add  to  her  wealth  and  power,  Canada,  according  to 
Mr.  McCulloch,  than  whom  there  is  no  better  authority  as  to 
fitcts,  C09tB  England  two  millions  sterling  annually,  either  to 
keep  it  in  good  humor,  rivet  its  dependence,  or  prepare  it 
to  resist  the  U^nited  State«  should  they  ever  thinlc  it  worth 
their  while  to  acquire  that  hyperborean  region.  India  is  in 
a  great  measure  exhansted  of  its  wealth,  and  the  East  India 
Company  depends  much  for  support  on  new  acquisitions  of 
territoiT,  and  smuggling  opium  into  China.  The  great  dia- 
mond destined  to  adorn  the  diadem  of  Queen  Victoria,  which 
was  wrested  from  an  Indian  Prince,  nnder  pretence  of  a  debt 
incurred  in  subjugating  his  territories,  is  probably  one  of  the 
last  items  of  plunder  that  will  be  squeezed  from  that  once 
rich  and  splendid  region,  which  has  long  been  undergoing 
the  process  of  poverty,  depopulation  and  decay.  Australia, 
once  a  den  of  thieves,  is  now  indeed  a  mine  of  gold  to  Eng- 
land, but  its  influx  will  only  bring  with  it  increasing  corrup- 
tion and  extravagance,  while  it  aSbrds  new  resources  to  that 
great  complicated  system  of  monopoly,  by  which  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  people  are  manacled  in  golden  chains,  llie 
West  Indies  have  been  irretrievably  ruined  by  the  late 
brilliant  feat  of  British  philantrophy ;  Gibraltar  is  princi- 
pally valuable  as  a  great  emporium  for  smu^ling;  and 
Haua,  the  Ionian  Isles,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Singapore, 
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Adeo,  Hong  Kong,  and  a  hundred  other  commercial  or 
military  establish  meiita,  by  which,  according  to  Sir  Geot^ 
Simpson,  she  "  commands  all  the  higfiwaje  and  byways  of 
the  ocean,  and  all  its  inlets,"*  are  so  many  sluices  draining 
the  life  blood  of  England. 

The  whole  of  this  vast  farago  of  dependencies  is  withoot 
any  cemetit  but  force.  Itietead  of  one  people,  of  one  race, 
one  language  and  one  God,  they  are  inhabited  by  Pagans, 
Idolaters,  Mussulmans  and  a  few  Chri^itians  of  all  denomina- 
tions. Instead  of  speaking  one  language  and  having  one 
standard  of  morals,  manners,  customs  and  liabits,  they  consist 
of  an  incongruous  medley  of  patches  on  an  old  tliread-bare 
ganneut.  With  akina  of  every  hue  and  every  variety,  they 
present  a  motley  confusion  of  tongues,  a  heterogeneons  mass 
whose  elementa  of  cohesion  are  nothing  but  irreconcilable 
antipathies,  and  which  has  not  one  sentiment  in  common  but 
that  of  hatred  of  their  common  master.  Not  one  of  these 
"  linge  streaked  and  spotted"  millions  can  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  United  States  in  any  contingency  of  peace  or  war, 
and  so  far  from  preying  on  them,  would  be  much  more  likely 
to  become  their  prey  if  tbey  were  worth  a  visit.  To  the 
United  States,  England  is  nothing  but  herself  alone.  She  is 
great  on  the  maps,  especially  in  North  America  about  the 
eeniftl  regions  of  Hudson's  Bay,  Labrador,  and  New  Albion. 
But  the  limbs  of  the  giant  are  dislocated  and  can  never  be 
united.  The  two  countries  do  not,  therefore,  differ  materially 
in  point  of  efficient  numbers,  and  if  there  is  any  disparity 
between  them,  it  mnet  arise  from  a  difference  in  moral,  pby- 
Bical,  and  intellectual  qualities. 

We  have  already,  in  a  previous  number  of  this  Review, 
given  a  comparative  sketch  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
two  people ;  and,  to  avoid  -repetition,  would  refer  our  readers 
to  that.  A  few  additional  remarks,  specially  applicable  to 
&e  sabject  of  this  article,  are  all  we  shall  offer. 

As  a  general  proposition  we  think  it  may  be  safely  affirmed, 
on  the  basis  of  past  experience,  that  the  patriotism  of  a  peo- 
ple is  always  in  proportion  to  the  freedom  they  enjoy,  and 
that  the  courage  of  slaves  is  only  another  name  tor  cowardice, 
since  it  originates  from  being  more  in  fear  of  their  masters 
than  of  the  enemy  they  may  be  called  on  to  encounter.  The 
conquests  of  the  Koman  Republic  were  achieved  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  those  of  the  Empire  by  hireling  soldiers  entirely  divested 
of  patriotism,  since  they  as  frequently  turned  their  arma 
against  their  own  countrymen  ae  against  a  foreign  enemy. 
*  Baa  "OT«iluiilJonniejroand  the  Wcwld.' 
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The  best  defence  of  nations  is,  therefore,  a  patriotic  and  mar- 
tial people,  who,  if  not  already  soldiers,  may  be  easily  made 
60  from  naving  been  from  their  youth  upwards  accustomed  to 
those  habits  and  modes  of  living  which  render  the  transition 
from  civil  to  military  life  natural  and  easy.  That  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  the  TJnited  States  are  strongly,  not  to 
say  devotedly,  attached  to  their  country  and  their  govern- 
ment, baa  been  often  demonstrated,  and  never  more  clearly 
thHu  in  the  late  peaceable  adjustment  of  one  of  the  most 
exciting  sectional  controversies  that  has  ever  risen,  or  can  rise 
in  this  confederation.  That  they  have  this  martial  spirit  and 
this  Aptitude  for  the  exigencies  of  warfare,  is  equally  demon- 
etrated  by  the  conduct  of  the  volunteer  citizens  in  the  late 
Mexican  war,  who,  guided  by  scientific  officers  bred  at  West 
Point,  proved  themselves  equal  to  the  regular  army ;  and 
excited  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  the  European  world. 
We  were  told  by  a  distinguished  American  officer,  who  made 
a  tour  abroad  with  a  view  to  professional  objects,  that  many 
of  the  hi^  ofQcers  of  the  European  armies,  and  especially 
those  of  England,  were  extremely  desirous  of  knowing  by 
what  system  these  raw  volunteers  were  so  speedily  transformed 
into  soldiers  ready  and  willing,  nay,  anxious,  not  only  to 
encounter  the  enemy  in  the  field,  but  to  march  up  to  the  can- 
non's mouth  and  storm  the  most  formidable  entrenchments. 
He  might  have  told  them  that  this  miracle  was  achieved,  in 
a  great  measure,  by  that  patriotism,  that  martial  spirit,  and 
that  individnsl  love  of  glory,  which  are  tJie  iDvariabfe  charao- 
teristics  of  a  free  people ;  those  men  were  not  governed  by 
the  mere  habit  or  instinct  of  discipline,  which  destroys  all 
fientiment  and  individuality,  but  by  that  reason  and  reflection 
which  taught  them  the  necessity  of  acting  in  concert,  and 
obeying  their  officers.  Thus  every  man,  wliile  animated  by 
a  feeling  of  patriotism,  at  the  same  time  songbt  his  own  per-" 
Bonal  glory ;  and  the  two  sentiments  combined,  furnished  an 
excitement  far  more  powerful  and  noble  than  that  of  a  hire- 
ling soldier  who  cherishes  no  incentive  to  action  or  exertion 
but  that  of  pay  and  plunder.  Thus,  should  the  United  States 
ever  bo  in  danger  from  a  foreign  invasion  ;  they  have  mil- 
lions of  .gallant  defenders,  who,  if  once  roused  by  a  sense  of 
actual  danger,  would  flock  from  the  cities,  vales,  and  moun- 
tains to  the  rescue,  and  if  not  at  once,  by  piecemeal  annihi- 
late any  force  which  England  or  any  European  power  could 
bring  against  them.  Thus  it  is  that  liberty  creates  her  own 
defenders.  It  produces  soldiers  who  fight,  not  merely  with 
hands,  but  with  hearts  and  hands,  and  the  two  combined 
make  men  invincible. 
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From  causes  to  which  we  have  referred  in  a  precediog  - 
portion  of  thia  article,  the  United  Kingdom  is,  in  a  great 
meaeare,  divested  of  these  advantages.  The  attachment  of 
large  portions  of  the  people  to  their  native  soil  has  been 
greatl  J  weakened,  as  snfiicientlj  appears  from  the  progress  of 
emigration  to  this  country ;  and  as  to  the  government,  the 
people  of  England  would  long  since  have  overthrown,  or,  at 
least,  radically  changed  it,  had  they  not  been  overawed  by  a 
standing  army  diatrionted  through  every  disaffected  district 
The  fortunate  circumstance  of  having  a  sovereign  of  that  sex 
which  every  man  feela  himeelf  bound  to  protect,  has,  in  aome 
measure,  substituted  loyalty  to  the  sex  in  place  of  loyalty  to 
the  sovereign,  and  thus  very  materially  strengthened  the  royal 
authority.  But  in  England  and  throughout  all  Europe,  loy- 
alty to  kings,  as  mere  kings,  is  now  only  the  ghost  of  a 
departed  principle.  That  feeling  which  was  once  a  substitute 
for  the  more  enlarged  and  noble  spicit  of  patriotism,  is  now 
principally  confined  to  privileged  nobility  clinging  to  the 
skirts  of  kings  for  protection  against  the  people ;  right  rev- 
erend bishops  in  the  same  predicament,  civil  and  military 
officers  still  more  dependent,  petty  officials  in  the  colonies, 
and  upstart  millionaires  who  tliink  it  genteel  to  ape  tlieir 
superiors. 

^or,  though  England  produces  good  soldiers  and  eailora, 
are  the  English  a  martial  people ;  nor  have  they  ever  been  so 
within  the  range  of  history.  Whenever  invaded  they  have 
been  conquered,  and  even  the  old  psalm-einging  Scotch  cove- 
nanters laid  England  at  their  feet  under  Charles  the  First.  It 
is  true,  they  once  conquered  France,  and  France  may  one 
day  return  the  compliment.  But  all  know  that  this  conqnest 
waa  achieved  through  the  divisions  of  that  conntry,  and  by 
the  treason  of  certain  great  vassals  of  the  crown  more  power- 
ful than  the  crown  Itself.  But  they  did  not  hold  this  conquest 
long  and  were  soon  driven  out  by  a  warrior  in  petticoats. 
England,  it  is  true,  has  been  constantly  at  war  for  a  century 
past  in  some  one  or  other  region  of  the  earth,  but  during  all 
that  time  the  English  nationlias  been  at  peace,  and  felt  none 
of  the  evils  of  war  except  in  the  shape  of  additional  taxation. 
Depending  entirely  on  their  "  wooden  walla"  for  protection, 
and  having  been  disarmed  by  the  game  laws  and  the  jealousy 
of  the  government,  they  have  entirely  lost  what  little  martial 
spirit  tney  may  have  once  possessed,  and  if  guns  were  placed 
in  their  bands  they  would  not  know  how  to  n^e  them.  The 
commercial  spirit  pervades  all  classes,  and  all  thoughts,  per- 
Buits  and  occupations  are  absorbed  in  getting  money.  Tho 
VOL.  1. — so.  V,  26 
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alftnn  lately  excited,  and  still  Bnbeistlng  in  England,  by  the 
mere  vague  apprehenBion  of  a  French  invasion,  is  significant 
of  conBcious  weakness,  and  the  opposition  to  the  project  for 
arming  the  militia  to  aid  in  repelling  it,  ip  equally  Bignificant 
of  a  jealousy  of  the  people,  who — most  especially  the  Irish — 
might  make  a  great  blander  and  point  their  gone  the  wrong 
way.     Let  ns  now  descend  from  generals  to  particulars. 

The  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  at  present  perhaps 
three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  United  States,  but  we  do 
not  think  a  process  which  enriches  a  government  by  impover- 
ishing the  people,  altogether  favorable  to  the  happiness,  and 
Btill  less  to  the  strength  and  resources  of  a  nation.  Bat,  set- 
ting this  aside,  if  England  has  great  pecuniary  resources,  she 
has  likewise  a  vast  many  uses  for  them.  t£ore  than  one-half 
of  her  revenue  is  absorbed  annually  in  the  payment  of  interest 
on  her  debts,  and  with  the  other  half  she  mnst  support  her 
civil  and  military  establishments,  maintain  her  empire,  and 
prosecute  her  schemes  for  its  extension  in  Hindostan,  Persia, 
Borneo,  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  on  this  continent. 
Hence  it  happens  that  though  the  English  financiers  man^e 
generally  to  make  out  a  small  modicum  of  revenue  beyond  the 
expenditures  of  the  government,  it  is  quite  certain  that,  one 
year  with  another,  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  they  can 
make  both  ends  meet.  Tliey  every  now  and  then  tickle  John 
Bull  with  a  project  for  diminishing  his  burdens,  but  like  that 
of  Mr.  D'israeli,  which  upset  the  late  ministry,  it  is  only  taking 
the  saddle  from  the  back  of  the  hoi-se  to  place  it  on  that  of 
hie  rider,  and  reminds  us  of  the  sagacious  miller,  who  light- 
ened the  burden  of  the  ass  be  was  riding  by  hoisting  the  raeal 
bag  on  his  own  shoulders.  Li  a  word,  the  resources  of  Eng- 
land are  barely  sufficient  for  her  present  exigencies ;  her 
sinews  are  always  on  the  stretch,  and  if  strained  much  more, 
would  in  all  prooability  crack  asunder.  Old  debilitated  na- 
tions, like  old  debilitated  men,  should  be  cai-eful  how  they 
overstrain  themselves.  Tenth  may  renew  its  strength — old 
age,  never.  There  is  no  principle  of  renovation  left,  and  when 
the  foundation  is  once  decayed  the  superstructure  most  fall. 
We  are  told  the  days  of  good  old  Sezekiah  were  by  a  special 
providence  lengthened  fifteen  years,  but  he  never  became 
yonng  again. 

The  standing  army  of  England  is  probably  ten  times  aa 
nomeroos  as  that  of 'the  United  States.  But  here,  as  in  rela- 
tion to  her  revenue,  there  ie  an  infinite  variety  of  demands  for 
its  employment.  It  is  demanded  at  home  to  repress  public 
discontent,  and  preterve  internal  tranc^aillity  and  order,  fco* 
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wMcb  purpose  Boldiers  aod  bayoDete  are  now  the  great  instm- 
meats,  m  all  parte  of  Europe  where  civil  goverumeut  no  longer 
exists.  It  is  demanded  in  Ireland,  boiling  over  with  misery, 
discontent,  desperation  and  vengeance.  It  is  demanded  in 
India,  either  to  preserve  old,  or  acquire  new  ugurpations.  It 
is  demanded  at  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  and  in  other  portions 
of  Africa,  on  which  England  is  trying  an  experimeDt  of  phi- 
lanthropy ;  and  it  is  demanded  in  almost  every  portion  of^the 
habitable  world,  from  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  to  AfTghanistaa 
and  the  Birman  Empire.  Thus  dispersed  at  distances  that 
render  s  junction  impossible,  and  thus,  indispensable  wherever 
stationed,  it  muBt  be  greatly  augmented  in  order  to  become  an 
object  of  serious  apprehension  to  the  United  States,  and  thus 
another  draught  be  made  on  those  resources  which  are  already 
required  for  indispensable  purposes. 

The  army  is  not,  however,  the  most  dangerous  weapon  Eng- 
land vdelds  against  the  United  States.  It  is  her  navy  we  are 
principally  to  guard  against,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is 
somewhat  formidable.  It  is  on  the  ocean  the  tag  of  war  most 
come,  if  it  comes  at  all,  and  G-reek  meet  Greek.  The  British 
navy  once  boasted  of  a  thousand  ships,  all  drawn  up  in  battle ' 
array  in  the  navy  list.  Many  of  these  were  old  hulkB  totfdly 
unfit  for.  service ;  others  so  decayed  that  they  required  to  be 
entirely  rebailt ;  ai:d  of  the  whole  thousand  at  least  one-hat^ 
if  not  two-thirds  were,  to  oU  intents  and  purposes,  useless  as 
instruments  in  defensive  or  offensive  operations.  Still  they 
made  a  great  figure  in  tlte  navy  list,  insomuch  that  when  the 
late  war  was  proclaimed  against  England,  it  was  confidently 
predicted  by  all  those  who  opposed  it,  that  in  one  year  our 
navy  would  be  annihilated ;  our  commerce  swept  fcom.  the 
ocean  ;  our  maritime  cities  sacked  or  laid  in  ashes ;  our  sea- 
coast  devastated ;  and  om*  country  utterly  ruined.  Yet  none 
of  these  things  happened,  except  the  brilliant  achievemsnt  at 
Washington,  reinwrced  by  the  plunder  of  hen-rooets  and  pig- 
styes,  and  the  good  people  of  the  United  States  were  astonisned 
to  find  that  at  the  end  of  three  years  they  were  not  eztin-' 
guished  as  a  nation. 

The  number  of  British  old  line-of-battle  ^pB,  frigates  and 
sloops  of  war  is  now  much  less  than  during  the  war  of  1814, 
Bat  this  deficiency  is  supplied  by  an  equafnumber  of  armed 
steamers,  which  hitherto  have  only  signalized  their  prowess 
bv  carrying  moils,  exterminating  Bomese  pirates,  or  prowling 
aoout  the  world,  insulting  and  bullying  those  who  are  too 
weak  to  defend  either  their  rights  or  their  honor,  and  perform- 
ing various  other  offices  of  British  philaotbropy.    The  Navy 
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of  that  country  is,  however,  probably  at  this  time  more  effi- 
cient than  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war^  except  that 
it  has  lost  what  must  be  regained  before  it  can  reach  its  an- 
cient ascendancy.  The  charm  of  its  invincibili^,  which  had 
long  deluded  the  world,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
most  of  all,  ie  now  broken,  and  the  coDsequence  is  that  in 
England  the  Bed  Coat  has  superseded  the  Blue  Jacket,  and 
renown  of  the  Blake,  Hawkie,  Rodney,  Nelson,  and  St.  Vin- 
cent fades  before  that  of  the  victor  of  Waterloo,  So  mnch 
the  worse  for  England,  for  she  may  lose  the  empire  of  the 
sea  without  gaining  that  of  the  land.  In  fact,  according^ 
all  appearances,  the  uaval  spirit  of  England  is  fast  waning 
away,  and  engineers  are  becoming  of  more  conseq^uence  to 
success  in  naval  exploits  than  experienced  seamen  or  heroic 
officers.  Victory  .now  depends  on  steam-engines,  and  the 
borsting  of  a  boiler  may  decide  the  fate  of  nations. 

Besides,  the  English  sailors  have  lost  the  i^res^^e  of  victorr, 
which  had  ^own  out  of  a  long  series  of  trmmphs,  and  it  will 
require  many  a  hard  stmegle  to  regain,  if  they  ever  regain 
th6ir  ancient  unquestionea  pre-eminence  in  naval  skill  and 
prowess.  Perhaps  it  is  lost  forever,  for  the  trident  of  Neptune 
IB  not  held  by  entail.  It  has  slipt  from  the  grasp  of  many 
nations,  and  passed  from  the  Danes,  the  Northmen,  the  Vene- 
tians, Genoese,  and  Hollanders,  to  thehands  of  England,  which 
may  some  day  make  one  in  the  concert  of  nations  that  chant 
in  melancholy  strains,  the  requiem  of  their  ancient  glories. 
It  is  the  course  of  nature  and  Providence.  That  proud  con- 
sciousness of  superiority,  which  is  one  of  the  great  elements 
of  power,  when  once  lost,  like  woman's  honor,  can  never  be 
recovered.  To  regain  is  more  difficult  than  to  acquire,  and 
l^e  sceptre  once  departed  from  Judah  never  returned  again. 

But  whatever  mav  be  the  number  of  ihips  of  war  on  the 
na^  list  of  England,  their  employment  must  necessarily  be 
limited  to  the  number  of  seamen  that  can  be  procured  to 
man  them.  Commerce  is  the  mother  of  a  navy  as  well  as  its 
nurse.  We  may,  therefore,  form  a  much  more  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  relative  naval  power  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  from  the  tonnage  of  their  mercantile  marine 
than  the  number  of  their  steamers  and  ships  of  war.  Saw 
recruits  may  he  drilled  into  the  mere  mechanical  motions  of 
soldiers  in  a  short  time,  but  it  takes  years  to  make  a  good 
sailor  ;  and  there  is  litUe  to  be  apprehended  from  vessels  of 
war  manned  by  peasantry  fresh  from  the  fields.  We  remem- 
ber, at  the  time,  the  Spaniards  accounted  for  the  great  defeat 
of  Trafalgar  on  the  ground  that  a  large  portion  of  their  ships 
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were  manned,  or  at  Icaet  partly  manned,  by  peasante  and 
Btrollera  about  the  towns  and  cities ;  most  of  whom  were 
either  sea-sick  or  just  recovering  from  its  effects.  We  know, 
too,  that  the  disaster  of  the  Chesapeake  was,  in  a  great  mea- 
sare,  occasioned  by  her  going  to  sea  with  a  raw,  inexperienced 
crew,  who,  in  nautical  phrase,  "  had  not  their  sea-legs  on 
board." 

According  to  the  last  official  returns  of  both  countries,  the 
commei'ce  of  the  United  States  is  neariy  equal  to  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  and  though  the  number  of  seahien  anna- 
ally  provided  for  by  Parliamentary  appropriations  is  three  or 
font-fold  greater  than  in  the  United  States,  Parliamentary  votes 
do  not  create  seamen.  We  have,  therefore,  a  right  to  con- 
clnde  that  the  number  of  seamen  is  in  proportion  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  two  nations.  In  this  respect  they  are  pretty 
well  matched  as  to  physical  force,  admitting  their  seamen  are 
in  all  respects  equal.  This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  case.  The  loyal  and  orthodox  British  writer^,  in  attempt- 
ing to  account  for  that  succession  of  naval  victories,  which 
astonished  the  world,  and  the  people  of  the  United  Statea 
more  than  all  the  rest,  amoiig  other  canses  ascribed  the  phe- 
nomenon to  the  great  proportion  of  British  sailors  who  it 
aeems  had  deserted  the  Ilea  Cross  and  enlisted  under  the  Star^ 
Spangled  Banner.  But  admitting  the  fact  to  be  so,  for  the 
Bake  of  argument,  it  only  proves  that  a  large -portion  of  Brit- 
ish seamen  are  disloyal  and  disaffected  to  the  service,  and 
that  they  fight  better  against  than  in  behalf  of  their  owa 
country.  In  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  requisites, 
that  of  attachment  to  the  service  in  which  they  have  entered, 
they  are,  therefore,  decidedly  inferior  to  the  sailors  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  all  volunteers,  whereas  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom  consist,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  of  men 
forced  from  their  homes  by  that  system  of  impressment  which 
presents  such  a  brilliant  specimen  of  the  freedom  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England.  Under  all  these  circurastauces,  we  may 
safely  infer  that,  in  respect  to  the  great  constituent  of  naval 
power,  the  United  States  are  at  least  on  a  par  with  England. 

The  naval  power  of  the  United  States  does  not  merely  con- 
sist in  their  vessels  of  war.  They  have  hundreds  of  mer- 
chant ships,  the  swiftest  in  the  world,  and  of  such  admirable 
construction  and  qualities  that  they  can  be  equipped  and  sent 
to  sea  as  privateers  with  but  little  expense  and  delay.  As  a 
means  of  inflictmg  severe  wounds  on  that  commerce  which  is 
the  mainstay  of  British  power,  they  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of  in  estimating  Uie  comparative  means  of  the  two  nations 
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for  annoying  each  other.  Every  privateer  is  not  only  an  agent 
of  self-defence,  but  of  active  hostility,  by  not  only  rendering 
it  neceesary  for  an  enemy  to  employ  his  maritime  force  in 

Srotecting  his  own  merchant  vessels,  bnt  at  the  saiae  time 
iminishing  hie  reBOurcee  by  preying  on  his  commerce.  Wa 
are  perfectly  aware  that  persons  of  peculiarly  snsceptible 
morality,  have  denounced  privateering  as  a  species  of  nigh- 
way  robbery,  unbecoming  in  civilized  nations.  Bdt  war, 
after  all,  is  nothing  more  than  a  contest  of  matnal  injuriee, 
and  every  blow  inflicted  on  a  nation  operates  throngh  the 
medium  of  individual  suffering.  While  nations  continue  to 
cut  throats,  it  seems  rather  squeamish  to  deny  them  the  privi- 
lege of  picking  pockets.  The  philanthropists  of  England 
never  discovered  the  unlawfnlness  of  this  weapon  ontiTtliey 
found  it  turned  against  themselves  during  the  late  war. 

That  war  exhibited  a  eucceesion  of  victories  ao  decisive  and 
disastrous  that  no  alleged  Buperiority  in  mere  numbers  and 
weight  of  metal  can  account  for  the  phenomenon.  There  must 
have  been  other  elements  of  snperioritj-  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States ;  there  must  have  been  greater  activity,  supe- 
rior ardor,  and  superior  skill.  Warned  by  these  repeated 
disasters,  which  laid  centuries  of  glory  low,  the  British  gov- 
ernment has  suffered  one-half,  perhaps  two-thirds,  of  the 
thousand  ships  that  whilome  figured  in  the  navy  list  to  rot 
in  the  dock  yards.  Thevictoriesof  Hull, Decatur,  Bainbridge, 
Stewart,  Biddle,  Blakeley,  Porter,  Warrington  and  other*, 
placed  all  the  old  ships  Mra^-combat.  Few  have  been  em- 
ployed since,  except  against  Chinese  and  Bomese  pirates,  or 
in  bullying  petty  powers,  and  most  assuredly  never  will  be, 
in  a  war  with  the  United  States. 

Our  gallant  officers  must,  therefore,  expect  in  future  to  cope 
with  none  but  their  crack  ships.  They  must  be  prepared  for 
hard  fighting ;  and  wo  to  their  own  and  their  country's  honor 
if,  reposing  under  the  shade  of  their  well-eamod  laurels,  they 
should  fall  asleep  and  dream  of  future  victories,  while  neglect- 
ing the  only  means  by  which  the  past  were  gained,  Eng- 
land has  been  preparing  to  retrieve  her  tarnished  honors  by 
every  effort  in  ner  power,  and  the  United  States  should  do  the 
Bame  ;  for  this  is  one  of  the  items  in  which  they  may  follow 
her  example  with  great  benefit  to  themselves,  by  preserving, 
and,  if  possible,  improving  their  naval -discipline  in  spite  of 
the  clamors  of  squeamish  philanthropists;  cherishing  those 
habits  of  hardy  endurance  and  daring  enterprise  by  which 
they  are  distinguished,  and  keeping  up,  in  all  its  vigor,  that 
patriotism  and  love  of  glory  which,  when    individualized, 
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makee  men  ioTiacible.  The  next  contest,  come  when  it  1011, 
may  be  the  third  Panic  war,  which  will,  probably,  decide  the 
fete  of  two  quarters  of  the  globe,  if  not  of  two  worlds.  Let 
not  oar  gallant  of&cera  and  seamen  fesr  the  enemy  ;  above 
all,  let  them  not  despise  him,  for,  tfaoogh  he  may  not  conquer, 
he  is  not  easily  overcome. 

Bat  if  England  had  a  thousand  ships,  sailors  to  man,  and 
ntoney  to  equip  them,  she  has  a  thousand  uses  for  them  alL 
Like  her  armies,  they  must  be  distribnted  over-  the  snr&ce  of 
the  sea  from  one  extremity  of  the  globe  to  the  other.  They 
■cannot  be  concentrated  on  onr  coast,  nor  can  th.e  United 
States  be  blockaded  except  on  paper.  A  great  portion  of  her 
navy  must  necessarily  be  employed  in  protecting  her  com- 
merce and  maritime  colonial  possessions  in  all  parts  of  the 
world;  for  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the  United  States, 
now  advancing  with  giant  strides  towards  the  period  of  ripe 
and  perfect  manhood,  will  hereafter  invite  the  enemy  to  their . 
doors  by  confining  themselves  to  defensive  operations.  There 
is  more  than  one  Paul  Jones  in  onr  navy.  They  will  "  cany 
the.war  into  Africa,"  as  Oato  said.  Nor  is  it  so  easy  to  fit 
out  great  military  expeditions  to  a  distance  of  three  thousand 
miles.  Snch  effotits  exhaust  a  nation,  and  England  can  bear 
no  more  exhaustion.  During  the  late  war  with  this  country 
her  debt,  if  we  remember  right,  was  increased  130,000,000  steiv 
ling.  It  stiil  remains,  and  will  forever  remain,  unpaid ;  while 
the  war  debt  of  the  United  States  was  extingnisned  within 
fifteen  years  after  its  conclusion.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  im- 
possible to  keep  up  a  naval  force  on  the  coast  of  the  United 
states  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  even  with  the  aid  of  Halifax 
and  Bermuda.  It  would  cost  a  prodigious  sum,  and  England 
has  now  little  to  spare  from  the  necessary  expenditures  of  her 
peace  establishment.  A  war  with  the  United  States  would 
fidd  some  hundreds  of  millions  to  burdens  already  ruinous  to 
the  happiness  of  the  people  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  would 
greatly  decrease  her  capacity  to  bear  them  by  preying  on  her 
commerce,  and  depriving  her  of  her  best  customer.  Hie 
candle  would  be  burning  at  both  ends.  In  a  word,  if  the 
present  naval  force  of  theUnited  States  were  concentrated  at 
any  one  point,  it  would  require  all  the  disposable  force  of 
England  to  watch  it ;  if  it  were  spread  ov^r  the  ocean  it 
■would  require  the  same  force  to  protect  her  own  commerce. 

Great  apprehensions  have  been  felt  and  expressed,  in  re- 
sard  to  the  six  or  s^ven  hundred  war  steamers,  it  is  stated, 
England  now  possesses,  many  of  which  are  by  this  time  only 
•calculated  to  figure  in  the  navy  list,  among  the  old  hulks  of 
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antiquity.  It  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  that  she 
has  only  to  put  as  many  soldiers  as  she  pleases  on  board,  and 
Bcour  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  both  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  steamers 
occupy  the  place  of  mea-of-wai-  of  tlie  old  stamp,  and  that 
consequently  the  actual  naval  force  of  England  lias  not  in- 
creased since  the  late  war.  It  has  only  changed  its  nature, 
and  it  yet  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  change  will  be 
advantageous.  This  species  of  force,  has  never  been  ti'ied 
throngh  all  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  and  its  efficiency  is  yet  to 
be  teste^.  It  may  answer  very  well  agaitfat  the  feeble  na- 
tions of  the  East,  but  has  not  yet  encountered  Old  Ironsides. 
The  only  occasion  in  which  war  steamers  were  brought  into 
collision  calculated,  to  try  their  capacity  for  defensive  or  of- 
fensive war,  except  against  the  Chinese  and  Borngse  pirates, 
was  the  attack  o&the  French  Squadron  on  San  Juau  de  Ulloa, 
where  the  steamers  where  so  mauled,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  withdraw  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  fire. 

"We  repeat,  it  remains  yet  to  be  seen,  whether,  all  things  con- 
sidered, they  are  superior  as  means  of  defence  or  annoy- 
ance to  the  old  class  of  ships  of  war.  As  we  are  following, 
as  usual,  headlong  in  the  track  of  England,  who,  finding  her- 
self inferior  in  the  old  mode  of  warfare,  has  adopted  a  new 
one — it  may  not  be  amiss  to  consider  this  important  subject 
a  little  more  critically.  It  involves  a  question  of  the  higheet 
moment,  namely,  whether  the  United  States  shall,  in  a  great 
measure  abandon  that  system  of  naval  warfare  in  waich 
they  have  shown  a  decided  superiority,  and  adopt  one  in 
which,  for  aught  we  know,  that  superiority  may  be  transferred 
to  an  enemy.  It  therefore  becomes  a  question  of  vital  import- 
ance, whether,  all  things  considered,  war  steamers  are  supe- 
rior to  the  old  class  of  sliips,  or  whether  any  advantages  they 
m^  possess  are  not  more  than  counterbalanced  by  greater 
defects  which  experience  will  make  manifest. 

In  the  first  place  they  can  never  become  efficient  cruising 
vessels  on  the  high  seas,  from  their  incapacity  to  carry  a  sut- 
ficient  quantity  of  fuel,  as  well  as  from  the  fact,  now  pretty 
well  demonstrated,  that  their  speed  under  canvass  cannot 
compete  with  ordinary  sailing  vessels.    They  must  return  to 

Krt  to  replenish  their  fuel  at  the  end  of  every  three  weeks, 
ere  has,  as  yet,  been  no  successful  attempt  to  combine  speed 
tmder  steam,  with  fast  sailing  under  canvass.  The  two  war 
steamers  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  the  ftiost  efficient  and  per- 
fect ever  constructed,  were,  to  oni-  certain  knowledge,  mainly 
intended  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible  the  practicability  oT 
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this  combination.  Bat  the  experiment  was  not  satis&ctory, 
asd  we  believe  tbe  combination  impossible. 

In  tbe  second  place,  in  all  great  exigencies  of  battle  or 
storm,  this  class  of  veBSels  must  rely  on  their  engines  alone. 
Their  machinery,  being  their  sole  dependence,  is  greatF;  ex- 
posed to  the  fire  of  an  enemy,  who  would,  of  course,  aim  at 
it  moat  especially,  because  to  disable  it,  would  be  decisive  of 
the  contest.  In  addition  to  this,  the  man^;ement  of  the 
engine  requires  a  watchful  attention,  a  cool  sel^ossession  and 
self-command  in  the  heat  of  action,  which  might  not  always 
fell  to  the  lot  of  an  engineer,  who,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time 
is  placed  in  such  a  predicament.  It  is  clear  that  the  resnlt  of 
the  conflict  would  depend,  more  on  the  engineer  than  the 
commanding  officer. 

In  the  third  place,  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
watch  the  movements  of  steamers  must  have  seen  that  they 
cannot  compete  with  vessels  under  canvass  if  th^re  is  any- 
thing like  a  sailing  breeze,  in  putting  about,  or  in  any  ordinary 
evolution,  except  that  of  stopping. short  and  going  backwards. 
In  order  to  make  a  circuit,  they  require  far  more  time,  as 
veil  as  space,  than  sailing  vessels,  and  this  of  itself  is  a  most 
serious,  if  not  decisive  disadvantage  in  the  manisuvres  of  a 
Bea-fight. 

In  the  fourth  place,  they  must  of  necessity  be  greatly  in- 
ferior in  the  number  of  guns  to  an  old  fashioned  man-of-war, 
because  a  large  portion  of  their  space  is  occupied  by  machi- 
nery and  fuel.  The  English  have  sought  to  remedy  this  by 
guns  of  greater  calibre  and  weight ;  by  hollow  shot  of  a  vast 
Bize;  ana  other  expedients  equally  ingenious  and  nugatory. 

Had  not  Sir  Howard  Douglass  lately  demonstrated  the  in- 
efficiency of  these  so-called  improvements,  the  common  sense 
of  every  reflecting  man  might  have  taught  him,  that  these 
great  guns  and  these  formidable  shot  would  require  much 
more  time  and  force  to  handle  than  lighter  and  smaller  ones ; 
that  these  immense  guns  in  heavy  gales  when  the  vessel  is 
rolling,  would  require  such  strength  of  tackling  to  keep  them 
in  place  as  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  apply ;  and 
that  the  probability  is,  that  oar  active  seamen  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, would  give  two  broadsides,  consisting  of  from 
thirty  to  fifty  or  sixty  shot  each,  to  one  of  theirs,  consisting 
of  ten  at  most.  If  these  immense  guns  could  send  their  shot 
farther  than  32s  or  423  and  do  eiiecution,  there  might  be 
some  specious  argument  in  their  favor  ;  but  this  is  not  pre- 
tended, and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  these  boasted 
improvements  a  stapendous  humbug.     Indeed,  we  might 
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almoat  say  we  believe  tlie  whole  syetem  one  of  those  ima- 
ginary improvements,  which  time  will  show  to  have  origi- 
nated in  error  and  miscalculation.  It  is  only  in  calms  or 
very  light  winds  that  steamers  p083e88  any  decided  advantages 
over  our  old  victorious  cruisers,  and  it  is  not  with  a  little 
pain  we  see  the  successfitl  attempts  to  substitute  one  for  the 
other.  Bnt  setting  all  this  aside,  now  is  England  to  man  her 
seven  hundred  steamers,  which  for  belligerent  purpoees  would 
probably  require  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
Dnndred  thousand  seamen.  The  United  States,  however, 
bare  steamers,  too,  the  swiftest  in  the  world,  and  can  bnild 
them  more  rapidly  than  their  neighbors  Bbould  it  become 
necessary ;  so  that  on  the  whole  we  are  inclined  to  the  con- 
viction that  the  seven  hundred  steamers  of  England  would 
do  us  as  little  damage  as  did  her  thousand  ships  during  the 
late  war. 

War  between  the  United  States  and  England,  would  un- 
questionably,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  M'CuJIoch,  referred  to 
in  a  previoua  nnmber,  call  for  "new  exertions  of  industry, 
economy,  and  invention,"  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. It  wOuld  involve  the  necessity  of  borrowing  hundrede 
of  millions,  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  credit  of 
that  government  has  been  strained  to  its  utmost  capacity  of 
extension.  Money  would,  however,  probably  be  furnished  by 
appealing  to  the  philanthropy  of  Englishmen  ^rainst  the 
"IVegro  drivers,"  and  "two-legged  wolves."  But  come 
whence  it  may,  it  will  lay  new  burdens  on  the  people  and 
aggravate  their  distresses  and  discontent.  We  believe  it  is 
now  conceded  by  the  most  loyal  of  the  British  political  econo- 
mists, that  the  system  of  borrowing,  if  carried  much-farther, 
will  produce  a  linancial,  and  of  course  a  political  crisis,  for 
one  is  dependent  on  the  other.  The  government  of  the  uni- 
ted States  would  doubtless  follow  the  fashion  and  borrow  too, 
hut  as  yet  it  is  able  to  pay  what  it  borrows,  as  there  is  now  a 
large  surplus  in  the  Treasuiy. ,  They  would  also  no  doubt  feel 
'  the  effects  of  a  collision  with .  England  in  every  bone  and 
sinew.  But  this  wonld  only  atreiigtben  their  energies,  and 
they  wonld  soon  recover  from  the  temporary  exertion,  while 
England  would  be  permanently  weakened  by  her  effort*.  One  ■ 
ifl  a  young  country,  possessing  all  the  vigor  of  yonth  and  the 
power  of  renovation ;  the  other  laboring  under  the  burden 
of  age  and  its  inseparable  infirmities.  One  is  rapidly  progres- 
sive, the  other  slowly  receding.  One  is  a  new  ship  just  off 
the  stocks,  and  witliout  a  decayed  timber;  the  other  an  old 
hnlk,  always  out  of  order,  and  rer|uiring  expensive  repairs. 
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The  Binews  of  England  are  perpetually  on  the  stretch,  and  it 
ia  with  great  difficulty  she  can  stagger  under  her  everyday 
burthen.  The  United  States  have  never  been  overladen,  and 
if  necessary,  can  carry  double.  England,  though  continnally 
act^Diring  new  posseseions,  is  only  weakened  by  the  expansion ; 
the  circdation  of  blood  cannot  vivifr  the  extremities  without 
exbansting  the  heart.  The  Pyramid  is  reversed,  and  totters 
on  its  apex,  instead  of  resting  firmly  on  its  base.  Every  new 
acquisition  is  only  an  addition  to  the  incongruous  elements  of 
her  empire,  a  new  patch  in  Joseph's  coat  of  many  colors, 
stitched  on  by  the  bayonet.  The  growth  of  the  United  States 
is,  on  the  contrary,  natural  and  spontaneous,  and  their  expan* 
flion  continuous,  "Riere  ia  no  great  chaam  between  their  pos- 
sessions, no  rent  in  their  garment,  which  is  without  seam. 
Their  skin  is  safficiently  elastic  to  accommodate  a  giant,  bnt 
it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  England  will  one  day,  like  the 
frog  in  the  fable,  burst  from  its  violent  efforts  at  expansion. 

ouch  will  be  some  of  the  inevitable  conseqnences  of  War 
with  the  United  States.  Will  they  be  counterbalanced  by 
any  corresponding  advantages?  England  cannot  dream  of 
acquiring,  or  at  least  retaining  any  integral  portion  of  the 
United  States,  and  they  have  no  distant  dependencies.  She 
cannot  now  expect  to  coerce  them  into  subuiispion,  even  with 
the  aid  of  France,  which  seems  to  have  entered  into  a  sort  of 
limited  partnership  with  her  in  the  New  World,  while  they  are 
rival  traders  in  the  Old.  The  experiment  of  intimidation, 
however  successfully  tried  on  a  Whig,  will,  we  trust,  notsno- 
ceed  with  a  Democratic  administration.  Nor  can  she  reason- 
ably anticipate  any  new  laarels  on  land  or  sea ;  still  less  is  there 
the  slightest  reason  to  believe  she  can,  by  any  exertion  of  ber 
remaining  strength,  arrest  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
United  States,  by  attempting  ,to  stoj)  the  career  of  "  A  delng6 
of  men  driven  forward  by  the  hand  of  God."  The  causes  now 
impelling  their  coarse  are  innate  and  irresistible ;  they  are  in 
conformity  with  the  laws  of  Nature  and  the  decrees  of  Provi- 
dence, and  all  the  arts  of  gray-beard  diplomacy  cannot  arrest 
tbem  till  they  have  done  their  work.  We  call  it  destiny  j 
and  what  is  destiny  but  a  firm  belief  in  destiny,  which  rests 
its  anticipations  on  the  inevitable  operations  of  those  great 
universal  causes  which  constitute  the  instrnmenta  of  Provi- 
dence in  regulating  the  destinies  of  the  world.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  require  no  spasmodic  efforts  for  the  at- 
tainment of  wealth  and  power.  They  will  conquer  North 
America  in  their  bed-chambers. 

Whatever  injuries  England  might  inflict  on  oar  commerce 
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would  be  retaliated  with  interest  •  and  whatever  interrnptian 
of  intercourse  might  ensue,  would  be  mach  more  severely  felt 
by  her  than  hy  uEe  United  States.  The  former  would  not 
only  lose  her  best  customer,  but  the  supply  of  that  raw  mate- 
rial which  is  the  great  baeie  of  her  manufacturing  sjstem,  if 
not  of  the  very  orgauization  of  her  society.  In  addition  to 
this,  as  was  the  case  during  the  last  war,  a  new  impulse  would 
be  given  to  our  manufactures,  and  we  might  ultimately  leam 
the  lesson  that  we  had  hitherto  been  dependent  on  Europe  for 
what  we  could  easily  furnish  ourselves.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  were  England  to  attempt  a  repetition  of  that  system  of 
predatory  warfare  heretofore  practised,  she  would  only  poison 
tlie  arrow  that  may  one  day  be  buried  in  her  own  bosom. 
Thus  her  commerce  would  be  crippled  ;  her  manufactures  ar- 
rested; her  burdeu3  increased,  and  her  capacity  to  bear  them 
diminished  in  at  least  equal  propoition. 

Can  England  carry  any  heavier  burdens}  The  people  of 
that  country  have  endured  much ;  but  patience  has  its  limits, 
and  there  is  nothing  more  terrible  than  the  reaction  of  long 
forbearance.  The  longer  the  calm,  the  more  destructive  the 
tempest;  and  the  earthquake  is  always  preceded  by  a  pause 
of  toe  elements.  That  great  and  illustrious  people  have  built 
up  a  stupendous  empire,  and  are  now  being  crushed  by  its 
weight.  It  is  a  Tower  of  Babel  and  a  confusion  of  tongues ; 
and  as  sure  as  the  erection  of  that  tower  was  the  signal  Ibr  the 
dispersion  of  mankind,  so  surely  will  the  erection  of  this  vast 
empire  be  Ibllowed,  at  no-distant  penod,  by  a  total  dislocation 
of  ite  members.  An  invasion  would  scatter  all  the  elements 
of  British  power  to  the  winds,  and  had  the  Great  Napoleon 
possessed  as  many  steamers  as  the  Little  Napoleon,  England 
might  at  this  day  have  been  a  province  of  France,  as  she  was 
once  a  dependency  of  Normandy. 

Before  closing  this  article,  wo  take  leave  once  more  to  dis- 
claim, from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  all  intention  of  stimular 
ting  our  countrymen  or  their  ruiei-s  to  hostilities  with  England. 
The  United  States  never  have  raised,  and  never  will  raise  their 
band  against  their  mother,  except  in  defence  of  what  they 
believe  their  rights,  their  interests,  or  their  honor.  If  left  to 
themselves,  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  England, 
they  will  never  interfere  with  her  rights,  interests,  or  Booor. 
They  ask  but  to  be  permitted  to  pursue  a  peaceful  course,  with 
which  no  European  power  has  a  right  to  interfere ;  and  all 
they  wish  is  fo  make  a  good  and  beneficent  use  of  the  advan- 
tages which  God  and  ISature  have  vouchsafed  them.  If  they 
covet  the  possessions  of  their  neighbors,  it  is  only  to  bestow  on 
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tbem  the  freedom  and  happiness  thcj  themselves  enjoy,  and 
wish  to  extend  to  others.  They  do  not  subdue,  but  incorpo- 
rate ;  they  conquer  to  set  free,  and  every  acceasioa  of  tOTri- 
to^  is  only  an  extension  of  civilization  and  liberty. 

Both  the  people  and  government  of  the  United  States, 
nnder  every  administration,  whether  whig  or  democratic, 
desire  peace  with  England  if  it  can  be  preserved  on  equal 
terms ;  but  that  power  onght  to  have  learned  by  this  time  that 
no  administration,  whether  Whig  or  Democratic,  which  stoopa 
to  submission  to  any  palpable  wrong  or  insult  from  that  qnu*- 
ter  can  withstand  tlie  indignation  of  the  American  people. 
It  will  fall,  &b  the  late  administration  has  fallen,  for  its  sub- 
serviency to  England ;  and  though  for  the  moment  the  gentle- 
man who,  for  nearly  four  years  past,  directed  the  foreign  poli- 
cy of  the  United  States,  may  find  shelter  in  the  grave  from  the 
just  retribution  his  memory  deserves,  he  will  assuredly  in  fu- 
ture times  he  quoted  with  ignominy  as  one  who  forever 
forfeited  the  good  opinion  of  posterity  by  his  gross  partiality, 
or  mean  subserviency  to  the  insidious  and  sinister  views  of  a 
designing  foe.  There  are  times  when  the  truth  should  be  . 
uttered  even  over  the  grave.  Let  the  truth  be  spoken,  though 
the  heavens  should  faU. 

In  eoncluBion,  if  it  might  not  he  deemed  too  presumptnona, 
we  would  suggest  to  the  Statesmen  of  England,  tliat  it  is  far 
better  policy  to  conciliate,  than  alienate  the  United  States. 
By  the  course  they  are  now  pursuing,  they  are  making  an 
eternal  enemy  of  a  great  and  growing  power  they  might  easily 
make  their  friend,  without  any  sacrifice  of  their  rights  or  their 
dignity.  Whatever  they  may  gain  at  home  by  their  constant 
enorts  to  injure  the  interests,  arrest  the  progress,  and  blast  the 
&me  of  their  "  transatlantic  brethren,"  as  they  are  pleased  to 
call  them,  they  will  lose  far  more  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Hie  time  is  past  when  they  could  play  upon  our  fears,  but  it 
is  not  yet  too  late  to  win  our  love.  The  time,  too,  may  come 
when  England  will  want  a  friend,  who,  far  removed  from  the 
conflicts,  interests,  and  jealousies  of  the  Old  World,  and  actu- 
ated by  the  force  of  blood,  will  be  able  and  willing  to  aid  her 
in  one  of  those  hours  of  extreme  peril  which  are  toe  common 
lot  of  every  nation.  Powerful  as  she  may  think  herself,  she 
is  surrounded  by  nations  as  powerful  as  herself,  whom,  like 
the  United  States,  she  h^  alienated  by  her  ambition,  her  arro- 
gance and  her  abuse,  and  to  have  for  a  friend  a  great  and 
growing  people,  whose  future  is  without  bounds,  and  who 
may  one  day  hold  the  balance  of  the  world,  is  surely  worth  a 
little  sacrifice  of  her  peevish  fretfulness  and  itehing  rivalry. 
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Every  appearance  indicates  that  tbe  period  is  at  hand  when 
tlie  United  States  and  England  mnst  be  friends  or  foes.  Their 
relations  are  becoming  every  day  more  critical ;  and  thongh, 
fr.r  the  last  tour  years,  England  has  had  her  own  way,  we  ven- 
ture to  predict  a  fai'  different  conrse  in  the  four  years  to  come. 
The  United  States  cannot,  will  not,  must  not  remain  longer 
qnie&cent,  while  England  is  taking  sure  measures  to  dissever 
their  empire  on  one  great  ocean  from  that  on  the  other,  and 
at  the  same  time  weaving  a  web  to  catch  their  commerce  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Neither  can 
they  consent  to  see  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  Cuba  in 
the  hands  or  under  the  control  of  any  great  maritime  power 
of  Europe,  and  least  of  all,  of  England.  They  must  and  will 
resist  it  at  the  hazard,  nay,  the  certainty  of  war.  They  do 
not  covet  these  posseEsions  for  themselves,  but  will  not  consent 
to  see  them  in  the  hands  of  those  who,  whenever  they  please, 
may  convert  them  into  instruments  of  stupendous  mischief. 
We  repeat — ^the  period  has  come  when  the  two  great  com- 
mercial powers  of  tbe  New  and  the  Old  World  must  be 
friends  or  foes.    Let  England  choose. 


THE  STUPENDOUS  AND  INCREDIBLE  FEUD  OF 
THE  POODLE  AND  THE  LION. 


BT    AN    BXTINOQISHSD.  FOET.* 


HmuMtoqiu  ftrtpi  lei*  nialik.—nBr. 

01  laucB  inuDDTtal  blind  old  beggM-tnao, 
WhoM  fuDe  throngfa  an  etcrnitj  h&th  nui, 
Like  Boma  briMid  rirer  gathering  u  it  rolls, 
Jleir  hokrdi  of  tribute  from  the  distant  FoIm  ; 
Who  giTe  to  uamM  that  eUe  had  ne'er  been  known 
A  gloiiaui  m«ed  aa  lasting  aa  hia  own, 
And  made  Old  Troy  in  roina  mora  anblima 
l^aa  Boms  in  all  her  proud  imperial  primes 


•  Ttaa  anlboT  hw  b«H  dtuppstaM  in 


unlMd  npluatorr  i»t«L  blafrlad  Sm  ottto 

it  psblitb*,  win  ka^s  hi*  tianpM  bkwl^ 
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Thfl  Iran  of  Ileroo*,  Godi,  tad  Ball  Froga  iuug 

till  all  the  earth  with  their  loud  croakiDgB  rang, 

VouchsaFe  a  heat  of  thy  c«l»atia1  Ere 

To  ireld  the  broken  strings  of  mj  old  Ijre, 

That  I  may  siag  la  deathleu  (trains  like  thine, 

Not  burly  mortals  or  tlia  host  divine, 

But  lion'a  might  and  wrath  of  furious  Poodle, 

In  verso  as  lasting  as  old  Yankee  Doodle. 

Saj,  Muael^lf  any  such  now  linger  roand 

The  Craekskull*  mountain  where  je  erst  irere  found — 

Say  what  dire  Destiny  with  iron  shears 

LioD  and  Poodlti  thus  set  by  the  ears ; 

What  was  it  caused  auah  a  huge  peck  of  troubles 

To  lovely,  lively,  lieping  laughing  Flora  Nnbbleat 

T  waa  jealoniy,  that  horrid  green-eyed  elf 

That  like  "  old  Calebf "  preya  upon  iUelf, 

In  some  dark  cavern  or  old  hollow  tree 

Buclu  ita  own  paws  for  breakfast,  dinner,  tea. 

And  in  its  madness  draws  from  its  onm  veina 

The  deadly  venom  which  itself  snstaina. 

But  tell  Qi,  Huse  I  contaund  you,  speak  it  out — 
What  vaa  it  caused  that  wild  nproariooa  rout, 
m^tened  the  fishes,  beasts  and  birds  of  air. 
And  worst,  the  "upper Ten"  of  Onion  Sqnarel 
Come  I  no  more  twaddle — epeak  it  out  at  tmee. 
Or  by  Saint  Nieholae,  HI  break  yoar  snonoe. 

Now  list.  O  reader,  'tis  the  musn  that  ainga 
Frash  from  a  trip  to  Saratoga  Springs, 
Whoae  waters  are  more  potent  to  inapir« 
The  Muse's  (aocy  and  the  Poet's  fire, 
The  love  of  eating  and  the  flame  of  love, 
llan  sacred  fount  or  high  Pamasaian  grore. 

Sweet  Flora  Fanihaw  I  heaven  bleaa  her  face, 

Waa  half  a  Hnie,  the  other  half  a  Grace, 

Which  certes  makes  a  moat  ciquiiite  miitnre 

For  what  we  gentles  call  a  parlor  fixture, 

L  e. — a  lady  who  is  ne'er  at  home 

But  when  expecting  company  to  come. 

She  bad  a  pair  of  violet  colored  eyes. 

Set  in  her  forqhead  like  stars  in  the  skies — 

Blanderl  be  qniet  and  don't  grumble  so, 

I  tell  you  violet  eyea  are  all  the  go ; 

Blue  eyca  are  blind,  and  as  for  black  onei^  they 

Are  only  fit  to  ornament  a  gray : 

•  Panawn,  aUu  Ktvpa 

t  Tlia  asms  clT>n  to  th*  ptiOj  Bmt  bf  boalsi  la  ths  bi  Wat. 
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There's  not  a  puppj  Poet  fall  of  dolor 
That  careB  a  fig  for  mj  other  color —  ■ 

Her  cheelci,  whene'er  ehe  imelt  a  blooming  tOM, 
Hade  it  turn  white  as  drillbg  winter  snowi ; 

Her  lips  were  two  ripe  chetries,  and  between 
Two  rowB  of  orient  pearl  were  glistering  seen ; 
Her  neck — but  hold!  I  must  no  farther  go, 
For  pry  into  the  anowj  hsaTea  below. 

Ahl  who  had  seen  her  in  the  waltz's  mas^ 
Amid  the  lustrooa  light  and  glorious  blau^ 
Flitting  around  like  gauze-winged  butterflj 
Hid  beds  of  flowers  that  nil  around  it  lie. 
Such  feet— such — hem  I — and  such  a  sylph-like  graee, 
Snch  sofl^  sweet,  sleepj  languiehment  of  face, 
And  eyes  uptomed  as  in  a  trsnee  of  bliss, 
Had  given  a  kingdom  for  a  single  kiss, 
And  wished  her  partner  were  a  piekled  oyster, 
That  he  might  eat  the  bold  presomptaoua  rojittr. 
At  leaat  such  were  my  feelings  when  I  saw 
A  whiskered  caitaff  wind  his  clumsy  paw 
,   Around  her  slender  waist  and  circle  sU 
I  held  most  dear  on  this  terrestia]  ball. 
I  loved  the  spritely,  flighty  Qaeen  of  Elves 
Better  than  selfish  beings  love  themselvea — 
At  least  T  did,  if  I  remember  right — 
Til  long  ago — the  past  is  but  as  night — 
Bnt  wo  is  me  I  the  little  jilt  got  married. 
And  so  my  matrimoiiial  scheme  miscarried. 
Else  had  I  moved  both  heaven  and  earth  to  win  hw. 
I  woold,  upon  my  soul,  as  I  'm  a  sinner. 

Bat  she,  nnmindfal  of  my  secret  flame. 
Took  to  herself  a  husband  end  a  name ; 
And  such  a  name  I  by  heaven,  I  rather  be 
Oalled  Alderman,  or  member  of  AssemUy. 
A  Wali-street  broker  was  he,  reckoned  rieh — 
A  prixe  for  which  young  Isdies'  fingen  iteh. 
Especially  those  yclept  the  "  Upper  Ten," 
Who  tDOrry  money,  it  is  said,  not  men, 
And  seir  their  beauties  to  the  highest  bidder 
Unmindful  of  "consider,  cow  coneider," 
I  took  it  rather  hard,  but  time  bos  eured 
The  bitter  pangs  I  think  I  then  endured. 
And  now  1  thank  my  stars  old  Bnloam.  NnbUe* 
Fell  heir  to  one  of  those  light,  empty  bubblaa. 
Hneh  good  may  it  do  him,  happy  may  he  be 
In  his  fool's  paradise — thank  heaven,  I'm  tree, 
'  A  jolly  bachelor  np  to  the  hub, 
And  member  of  the  everlasting  club. 
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Who  pM»  their  time  in  eatiog,  drinkiaj^  slecpinf^ 
And  ttieo  again  in  eleeping,  eating  driaking, 
And  die  at  last  of  drinkiog,  sleeping,  eating, 
Ihii  i^  the  waj  to  spend  a  life  of  plensare 
For  veil  'tis  said,  variety 't  a  treasure. 
TwM  thus  that  I  got  rid  of  all  mj  troubletj 
And  snapt  my  fingcn  at  false  Flora  Nubbles. 

Bat  fairest  plante  are  aye  short-lived  thej  saj. 
And  Flora  bood  began  to  fade  away ; 
like  tlie  famed  blooming  Ccreus,  she  at  night 
Dieplayed  her  beauties  by  the  eandle-ligh^ 
Tlien  faded,  withcreif,  shrunk  and  died  away, 
To  bloom  no  more  in  nature's  colors  gay ; 
^ongh  when  from  Paris  Flora  dashiog  came, 
Her  once  white. cbcek  was  all  one  glowing  flame ; 
Hioie  eyes  that  erst  with  youth's  bright  glories  shon* 
Now  rank  and  lifeless  seemed  as  they  were  stone; 
Her  glowing  cbecka  were  as  the  Lly  pale. 
And  her  round  foi'm  grew  thinner  than  a  rail; 
Her  appetite  wsa  gone,  and  she  no  more 
At  midnight  revels  revelled  in  the  store 
Of  chicken  salads,  oysters  and  champagne. 
On  which  young  ladies  cut  and  come  again, 
Petit  foU  grot,  boned  turkcjB,  giblet  pies, 
And  creams  of  ice  in  pyramids  that  rise, 
'    That  spoil  the  morning  dreams  of  belles  and  beam. 
And  bring  them  nightmares  when  their  eyes  they  oloM. 
liko  Sawney  Macbeth,  elie  had  murdered  sleep. 
And  all  nigfat  long  did  non^t  but  wake  and  weep 
To  think  bow  many  parties  she  shonld  lose 
If  Death  ehoujd  snatch  her  in  his  lasso  noose. 
Reader  I  if  tiiis  yon  dare  to  call  a  pan, 
Ifayyoa  incontinent  be  choked  wiUi.ons. 

The  doctor  was  called  in  and  had  hii  fee, 

A  homceopttthio  German  leech  was  he, 

Who  brqught  of  little  piUs  a  precioas  lot, 

Hat  kill  like  sportfimec  with  small  mustard  shot; 

He  peppered  Flora  with  them  night  and  day, 

Bnt  still  she  grew  no  better,  sad  toeay; 

So  for  the  cure  of  this  most, strange  disorder,. 

A  trip  to  Paris  onr  learned  leech  did  order. 

That,  like  a  stitch  if  it  be  taken  in  time, 

li  a  sare  panacea — bappj  clime  I 

Tis  whispered  Flora  pointed  out  this  way. 

But  whether  that  be  true  X  cannot  say. 

When  this  he  heard,  friend  Nubbles  looked  quite  bio* 
For  well  the  consequence]  Nubbles  knew; 
TOL.  I. — ^NO.  T.  27 
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A  handsome  onUny  of  the  resdj  caih, 

Your  travelling  Ikdies  ongbt  to  cot  a  dash,    i 

Especially  if  tbey  are  lick  and  dying. 

For  gallant  ships  should  sink  irith  oolora  flTing. 

And  then  the  Paris  Lions — dsngerovs  beasts  t 

That  make  of  traTelling  ladiee'  hearta  saeh  featt*, 

Poiuciiig  upon  them  as  their  kvful  prey. 

The  husband  making  money  f&r  Kvay. 

The  thought  of  this  would  Nubblea'  heart  aisail, 

And  from  deep  bine  he  tnrned  to  deadly  pale ; 

Beudes,  he  just  bad  entered  on  a  spec, — 

T  vas  neek  or  nothing,  nothing  to  a  usak — 

If  all  went  well  a  millionaire  he'd  be. 

If  "oornered,"  then  a  poor  lame  duck  was  he. 

What  shonld  be  dot — poor  Flora  most  not  die. 

Hie  very  thought  brought  teare  into  his  eye, 

Not  saeh  al  augels  weep,  but  iron  tears 

Suoh  a*  old  Pluto  shed  in  long  past  years, 

As  poets  ling,  though  nrnch  I  doubt  the  tale ; 

Tis  too  like  Jonah'a  swallowing  the  whole. 

Dear  Mase[  I  prithee  hasten  with  jour  aoDg, 
And  do  not  spin  your  sailor's  jBra  »t>  long : 
You  11  tire  the  reader's  patienee,  and  that  dont^ 
Hang  up  your  fiddle,  tor  your  raea  is  run. 
Most  readers  have  no  patieoce  now-a-day^ 
Except  thej  're  poets  rending  their  own  lays. 
When  this  his  lore  perplexity  he  told 
To  Flora,  who  wai  worth  her  weight  in  gold. 
She  straight  informed  htm  that  a  dear,  dear  friend 
Was  just  about  to  go  abroad  and  spend 
Some  years  in  Paris  for  the  edoeation 
Other  two  dai^htsrs,  fitting  for  their  station. 
That  thsy  might  well  their  future  parts  enac^ 
And  learn  (hat  occult,  most  ingenious  taet 
Of  Poodles,  Lions,  lioieona,  and  all 
That  travelled  amateurs  high  breeding  call, 
FlDQt  at  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  mother, 
"Bont  whioh  old  Fogies  make  sueh  dreadful  potlier. 
As  if  a  wife,  bless  bert  had  nonght  to  do 
But  moold  her  foot  te  fit  her  husband's  shoe, 
Nnrw  ehubbj  babie^  and  give  tbem  a  switching 
Dire  to  th'  infernal  regions  of  Uie  kitehen. 
Where  devils,  in  the  ahape  of  cooks,  aye  dwelL 
Codfish  and  onions  poison  with  their  smell. 
And  make  the  house  so  comfortably  coeey 
To  "my  old  man,"  John,  lehabod  or  Josey, 
That  they  ne'er  wish  to  visit  naughty  houses, 
Hot  join  in  Common  Coanail'a  night  eatouM^ 
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But  bore  their  belpmates,  moroitig,  noon  aod  night, 
With  Uieir  eternal,  everlasting  sight, 
Poking  their  snnffj  noses  here  and  there, 
Prying  in  holes  and  corners  exerywhere. 
And  finding  fonlt  with  everything  thej  tpj. 
Save  that  divinity  great,  little  I. 
HvBvenal  tis  enough  to  change  an  angel-womMt 
To  Bomething  neither  quite  divine  nor  human. 
80  thought  awMt  Flora  Nubbles— little  ahieiv  I 
And  so  think  many  other  women  too. 

Thia  watchful  mother  did  most  kindly  proffer — 
And  Flora  jumped  at  this  most  friendly  offer — 
To  take  her  under  her  maternal  wing. 
Where  she  might  freely  flutter,  iport  and  ling. 
As  for  a  male  protector  that  '■  all  stufT, 
In  Paris  they  were  sure  to  find  enough — 
SoNnbblea — poor  predestined — hem  I  eonsent«d 
To  what  in  after  time  he  lore  repented. 

Ah  I  Nubbles  Nubbles  1  I  will  tell  yon  flat, 
Ton  did  n't  know,  boy,  what  you  would  be  at, 
Ifor  what  dire  fate  hnng  o'er  yoa  when  one  day. 
In  Colons'  steamer  Flora  sailed  away. 
Bui  thi«  anon — eooa  as  her  lips  inhaled 
The  balmy  breese  aa  down  the  Bay  they  sailed. 
Her  feelings  most  miiaculonsly  improved — 
He  (houghta  of  Paris  had  all  ills  removed; 
He  pain  no  longer  rankled  in  ber  ehest. 
The  eough  no  longer  marred  her  balmy  rett^ 
Tie  brooding  nightmares  silent  flit  away, 
IJke  tpeetres  at  the  mddy  dawn  of  day, 
Or  OS  night-prowling  caitiffs  scamper  home, 
Whene'er  they  see  a  sleepy  watehman  eome; 
And  when  sea-sickness  come— that  imp  abhorred  I 
She  threw  her  "deep  decline"  right  overboard, 
^le  moment  that  the  tight  of  Paris  met  her 
She  felt  oi  well  as  ever;  oay,  stuch  better. 
T  would  make  my  tale  too  long  were  I  to  tell 
In  Paris  what  oar  heroine  befell. 
SufBce,  ahe  witnessed  all  the  gloriona  sight■^ 
Revelled  in  all  the  manifold  delights 
Of  that  high  school  of  taste  and  polished  vice. 
By  eome  called  Paris,  some.  Fool's  Faradise ; 
She  taw  that  paragon  of  qtieeoly  dames 
Idden  with  honors  and  a  string  of  nomea 
Iliat  moke  one  Uiink  Sir  Nap  has  fallen  among 
As  many  wive*  as  honeit  Brigham  Toung. 
And  many  other  things  she  saw  and  did 
Ftvai  every  eye  hut  Ueaveu's  discreetly  hid — 
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Bat  111  not  peach — wlio  cares  for  broker  Nnbblea, 
He's  only  one  of  yoar  big  Wall-etrect  bubble^ 
Pr«de«tin«d  to  be — hem  I  in  after  itory, 
And  kick  ten  thousaod  jesre  in  purgatory. 

A  year  ohe  spent  in  one  loog  round  of  pleasnrtv 
Found  many  pretty  tilings,  but  lost  a  treaaur^ 
And  when  remittanees  grew  long  and  short, 
And  honeat  Kub tiles  'g&n  to  fret  and  inort, 
When  bUla  on  bills  foil  on  poor  Knbbles  pow 
Aa  thick  and  white  as  driring  wintry  snow, 
Bhe  turned  her  face  to  honored  home  again, 
And  brought  a  sweet  pet  Lion  in  her  trun,  ' 

A  two-legged  Lion  with  n  hairy  muzzle, 
Whoae  speciea  a  loologirt  might  puzile ; 
Bui  one  thing  she  did  not  bring  home  again — 
Canat  guess  it,  readerl    Try — now  try  again — 
Yon  give  it  upt — well,  let  it  pass  away. 
1  loved  her  once,  when  innocent  and  gay. 
And  though  she  left  me  for  old  Balaam  Nubble^ 
I  thank  my  stars  for  that  and  all  \dj  tronblel. 
"A  two-le^cd  Lion  I* — shonts  old  critic  Blunder, 
In  voice  like  locomotive  or  harsh  thunder — 
"  I  Vo  read  Buffon,  sir — ay,  and  all  the  rest, 
"And  never  came  acroas  a  two-legged  boast ; 
"A  two-lc^cd  Lion,  sir — there's  no  such  'crator' 
"  In  all  the  wide  circumference  of  nature, 
"Except  perhaps  a  tuna  natura  Bear, 
"For  such  a  beast  I  think  I  've  seen  somewhere." 
Blunder  I     You  are  an  aes  of  magoiUide, 
The  biggest  ass  of  all  the  lon^-oared  brood 
Hat  browse  'twixt  Loudon  and  Constantinople 
Worrying  as  Poets,  and  such  honest  pe-o-ple. 
Bm;  as  you  will,  and  croak  like  distant  thunder, 
I've  seen  so  many  they  eicite  no  wonder; 
I've  seen  a  donkey  with  two  legs  and  feet 
LcKik  in  the  glocs  his  likeness  tliere  you  '11  meet,— 
I've  seen  a  two-legged  monkey  'mongst  the  gantry. 
And  as  for  two-legged  Lion^  Uicy  're  so  plenty 
Hist  go  with  me,  sir,  and  I  '11  show  you  twenty ; 
Sometimes  at  balK  end  feosta  and  frolics  gay, 
Sometimes  gallanting  ladies  down  Broadway, 
And  everywhere  where  oysters  and  champagDe 
And  bellei  and  comely  da'mes  of  fashion  reign ; 
So  were  you  will  yon  'II  incct  with  one  nt  least, 
Aa  sare  as  wonders  at  BeUhnziar's  feast; 
You  11  see  him  cooing  round  a  Demoiselle, 
Like  tan-tail  pigeon  round  his  feathered  belle, 
Whose  money-bugs,  like  California  placer, 
He  digs  into  with  true  Parisian  grace,  «it. 
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s  b«  doth  aifect  your  comely  dam< 
EJome  errant  star  that  late  from  Porii  came, 
Deep  read  in  Georgy  Sand's  Uieory, 
Of  love  and  inno<;once,  and  tveedle  dee, 
Wbo  deems  thatsonU  may  sweet  together  mingl^ 
While  bodies  itbe  poor  spinsters  remun  ungle ; 
Hat  minds  may  wallow  in  the  sty  oflove, 
While  fleeh  the  joys  of  abstinence  must  prove, 
And  while  poor  body  atarres  in  its  lone  ata'ion. 
Revel  in  spiritnul  p»«"««»«"".-f- 
There  's  danger  in  b11  this,  especially 
To  damea  who've  been  in  Franco  and  Italy, 
Vienna,  Nnplcs,  Florenoe  and  Madrid, 
Where  two-legged  Lions  in  their  lairs  are  hid. 
Ready  to  pounce  on  every  errant  dame. 
Harried  or  single,  it  is  all  the  same, 
For  to  these  sportsmen  ever;  bird  is  game. 

Some  think  these  Lions  are  of  monkey  race. 
Bat  though  thoj  have  a  sort  of  monkey  faee 
HuEzled  with  hair  about  the  tip  and  chin, 
Beaides  a  most  confirmed  broad  monkey  grin. 
And  imitate  the  actioos  of  a  man 
Almost  as  well  as  your  Ehow-monkey  can, 
I  will  not  here  coinmit  myself  to  swear 
If  two  legg'd  Lions  or  babaons  they  are. 
This  lordly  lion,  whose  high  deeds  I  sing. 
Was  worthy  to  be  called  the  lions'  King, 
'Sxota  Paris  he  had  come,  as  I've  jnst  said, 
^d  in  that  great  menagerie  waa  bred. 
Wiiy  came  ho  here  f    I  cannot  tell  yon  why. 
Because  jnst  now  I  've  otier  fish  to  fry. 

When  Nnbbles  saw  him  first  he  smelt  a  ralv 

And  had  a  notion  what  cheese  he  was  At, 

For  ne'er  by  accident  did  be  come  home, 

Bnt  there  he  found  him  in  the  drawing-room 

Lolling  at  ease  by  pretty  Flora's  ude, 

Like  nsw-made  bridegroom  by  his  dariing  bride. 

Studying  what  Plato's  theory  they  call. 

Such  as  was  practical  before  Adam's  fall. 

PViend  Nubbles  did  n't  much  like  this  eommnnioi^ 

This  bond  of  sonls  in  spiritual  union. 

Till  Flora  told  him  it  was  all  Hie  go 

At  Pane,  and  therefore  it  most  be  la. 

Bo  Nubbles  back  in  Wall-street  took  hia'ktation 

And  soothed  himself  with  a  good  epeenlation. 
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Hiiu  poued  the  time — but  veil  do  sage*  »»j, 

Hat  iathie  world  each  dog  must  have  hia  da;; 

80  must  each  Ijon.     Flora  got  a  Poodle, 

And  from  that  hour  Sir  Lioa  wae  a  Doodle^ 

A  sad,  fonakea  sillj  guosoj-gaDiIcr 

Upatura  and  dowuntuiirB  over  doomed  to  wandw. 

To  Plato  now  no  more  she  homage  paid 

To  Poodle  was  the  citadel  betrayed ; 

Hia  fieecjr  eoat  white  as  the  ocean'H  frothing, 

Beat  Liou'e  aurliog  whiskers  all  to  nothing ; 

Hia  r«d-rimmed  eje&  ozcelled  the  Tiolet 

And  made  poor  Lion  lash  bis  tnil  and  fret, 

And  when  he  Flora  kissed  with  his  black  noae. 

His  jealousy  to  mad'ning  fury  rote. 

And  oft  be  swore  with  Ijllabab  or  custard 

He  'd  poisoD  him,  or  with  a  dose  of  mustard. 

But  pretty  Flora  did  n't  care  a  button. 

And  cut  Sir  Lion  dead — yea,  dead  as  mntton. 

ITow,  Muse,  get  up  your  steam  that  I  may  soar 

High  as  the  stars  aod  loud  as  thunder  roar ; 

With  your  great  bvHows  blow  the  waning  Are 

Till  T  in  self -coni bus tion  slow  expire  ! 

One  day — may  tliat  day  be  a  day  no  more, 

Vta  ever  rubbed  out  from  time's  tarem  soore, 

And  nofer  more  within  the  week  be  seen, 

Sneaking  the  holy  aabbath  days  between. 

Bat  sent  to  Coveutry  stand  nil  alon^ 

Kttken  in  piecM  like  an  old  milestone. 

So  more  to  goido  the  traveller  on  his  way, 

Or  tell  mankind  they've  lived  another  day.  , 

One  day,  alas !  the  melancholy  day ! 

In  moody  mood  Sir  Lion  bent  hia  way 

To  Nubbles'  house  that  atood  in  Onioa  Square^ 

Th«  handsamest  of  all  that  strutted  there — 

Full  of  moat  desperate  thought  and  purpose  dirt^ 

His  head  a  boiler,  and  hia  heart  a  fire. 

Be  rang  the  bell,  the  liveried  menial  oame  ^ 

And  nihered  him,  annonncing  loud  his  name, 

And  there  he  saw — Yes  1  there,  by  heaven,  he  taw 

The  band  of  Flora  squeezing  Poodle's  paw  t 

Kllowed  npon  her  aJabaater  breast 

N^th  his  black  muzzle  'gainst  her  rubies  presaed. 

Tatting  the  gales  of  Araby  the  blest — 

All  Qua  he  saw  at  one  brief  witJiering  glanee — 

He  lordly  Lion,  born  and  bred  in  Franool 

Vbereat  his  broatt  became  a  living  fire. 

Hit  bnun  a  chaos  of  chimeras  dire, 

Kevenge  and  jealousy  tugged  at  his  heart, 

At  if  they  'd  tear  it  madly  all  apart 
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Into  fine  fiddla-etringe,  for  happj  Poodla 
To  play  sweet  opera  aire  or  Yankee  Doodia. 
Twixt  love  and  madness  for  awhile  he  stood 
While  ra^Dg  wildfire  charred  his  boiling  blood, 
That  etopped  stock-atill  in  bis  volcanic  veini. 
And,  ao,  the  doctors  bhj>,  it  still  remains, 
Calm  M  a  puddle  when  the  storm  is  over. 
And  pigs  laiurious  seeli  its  genial  cover. 

Bat  start  not,  ladies  fair,  with  sore  affright, 
^Se  is  not  dead,  that  is,  qaite  dead  outright ; 
Believe  me,  ladiea,  fae  was  no  such  noddy 
But  kept  his  sonl  alive  snug  in  his  body. 
With  one  swift  bound  Sir  Poodle's  paw  he  seized. 
And  like  a  vise  'twixt  thumb  and  finger  squeezed. 
Rot  sturdy  S'""'"*"',  the  City  Fathei^ 
So  called  aa  I'm  inclined  to  reckon,  rather 
Because,  like  Saturn  in  a  hungry  hour. 
At  city  feasts  their  children  they  devour — 
When  Flogg,  that  glorioDs  fellow — found  him  on^ 
And  put  old  Qotbam's  rascals  to  the  rout, 
At  being  thenght  a  rogue  was  so  indignant; 
Or^owed  his  teeth  with  snch  a  grin  indignant. 
Nor  honest  Thomaa  B*" — that  stem  old  Boman, 
Hake  snob  a  face,  I  ween,  at  man  or  woman. 
When,  atead  of  planking  him  the  ready  casA, 
Bight  down  upon  the  very  nail  tlap-dash. 
They  sought — poor  silly  foob !  to  gain  their  en^ 
By  only  just  providing  for  a  friend. 
As  Poodle,  when  ho  felt  Sir  Lion's  claw 
Oraipiug  in  bitter  spleen  his  reverend  paw. 
With  his  sharp  teeth  a  desperate  grip  he  made. 
And  strait  Sir  Lion's  thumb  wide  open  laid — 
Wide  open  as  a  Sunday  Church's  door — 
That  is  to  Bay— a  little  less  or  more ; 
The  trickling  blood  down  on  the  carpet  fell, 
'*      And  stained  it  so,  it  never  more  looked  well — 
It  waa  a  tjipeBtry,  and  cost  friend  Hubble* 
A  anm  quite  equal  to  a  peck  of  troubles— 
The  valiant  Lion  being  thus  sorely  wonnded. 
Stood  for  awhile  most  awfully  eonfonnded. 
Then  desperately  ruahed  towards  the  door. 
The  which  he  entered  never,  never  more. 
Thus  did  be  from  sweet  Flora's  presenee  flee 
In  spite  of  Plato,  and  his  theory; 
^na  did  brave  Poodle  triumph  o'er  the  foe. 
And  lay  Sir  Lion  in  his  glory  low. 
But  where  was  Flora  t  she  alas  t  had  fainted. 
And  had  been  pale  as  death  but  that  she  paintad 
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B«»der1  J'm  tired,  taA  to  do  doubt  ara  you. 

So  let  'a  shake  hands  and  bid  a  long  adiea — 

Bnt  fir«t  let  me  dispose  of  mj  good  folks, 

That  I  have  given  bo  many  short-ribbed  poke*. 

Yonr  rich  old  codgers  almost  live  forever. 

And  'tis  hard  ■viotV  their  thread  of  life  to  serer; 

They  grip  their  moDey-bogs  w  devilish  tight 

Hat  death  ean't  choke  them  off  with  all  his  mighL 

Bnt  Nubbles  full  of  years  apd  fall  of  pelf 

Like  broken  dish  was  laid  npon  the  shelf — 

In  other  words  friend  Subblee  died  one  day,  " 

What  day  it  was  1  can't  eisetly  say. 

He  left  a  thumping  legacy  to  mother-ehnroh. 

And  left  his  poor  relations  in  the  Inreh, 

like  many  piooe  rascals  of  that  class, 

Who  hope  by  bribes  throngh  heavenly  gate  to  pan, 

And  rheat  their  Maker  as  they  've  cheated  all 

That  happened  in  their  pinccr  gripe  to  fall ;   . 

Fellows  th«t  like  the  inilier  on  record 

For  Satan  keep  their  Qour,  tiieir  bran  give  to  the  Lord. 

Be  got  a  fnnerol  sermon  full  of  lies. 

He  lived  a  sinuer,  but  a  eaiat  he  djei. 

Sir  lion  ran  in  debt,  then  ran  away, 
That  he  might  live  to  cheat  another  day ; 
Sir  Poodle  fell  a  victim  beyond  question 
To  an  acute  attack  of  indigestion ; 
flora  now  rich  and  free,  to  Paris  flew 
And  tiiere  again  began  the  world  anew. 
Flirted  the  remnant  of  her  life  away 
Until  her  ey«e  grew  dim,  ber  tresses  gray, 
^imed  Catholic,  and  lo  got  abeoluiion ; 
And  thns  my  story's  brongbt  to  a  conclusion. 
I  hope  (he  reader  likes  it,  but  if  not 
7is  all  the  same — I  do  not  care  one  jot; 
Fame  is  a  wheedling,  cheating,  slippery  elf, 
A  wise  man  therefore  seeks  to  please  himself  ;- 
I  'ft  done  i^  reader,  and  so  moke  my  bow. 
Was  never  Bard  so  pleased  as  I  am  now; 
Fdix  qm  niAii  iMiet — 1  'm  the  man 
Can  My  more  than  one  half  my  readen  can  ; 
I  owe  no  man  a  penny — that 's  to  say, 
I  owe  no  debt  I  ever  mean  to  pay. 
Save  that  for  which  not  e'en  the  bankrupt  law 
Con  save  the  debtor  from  the  sherilfspaw. 
And  that  at  sight  mcUiinks  1  '11  freely  pay. 
Whene'er  the  stem  Collector  eails  my  way.. 
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PRETENDED  SPIRITUAL  MANIFESTATIONS. 

Resumino  the  subject  &om  our  last  number,  we  eball  nov 
select  at  random  a  few  extracts  from  the  "  Philobopht  or 
Smbttdal  Ihtehoockse,"  a  work  written  'by  or  for  a  trans- 
ceDdentally-illumined  clairvoyant,  named  Andrew  Jackson 
Davis,  who  has,  we  underetand,  quite  a  numerous  crowd 
of  disciples.  This  individual  professes  to  possess  a  natural 
BOperiority  over  common  mortals,  to  be  impresBed  or  in- 
spired in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  has  (it  is  put  forth)  dictated 
revelations  in  a  state  of  clairvoyance  previous  to  hia  attain- 
ment of  his  present  habitual  spiritual  exaltation.  But  who- 
ever -wrote  the  work,  one  thing  is  sure,  he  must  have  been 
a  man  of  more  than  average  impudence  to  expect  that  such 
a  hash  of  unmeaning  nonsense  and  ridiculous  falsehoods 
could  find  even  one  patient  reader.  It  was  said  that  Diedaliis 
made  for  King  Minos  a  man  of  brass  who  did  many  wonder- 
ful things.  We  are  often  tempted  to  believe  that  this  brazen 
individual  must  bo  still  extant  and  manifesting  his  brazen 
character  in  works  anch  as  those  of  Mr.  Davis. 

We  commence  with  a  specimen  of  the  coolness  with  which 
.  Mr.  D.  appeals  to  himself  (his  interior  self,  that  is)  for  proof  of 
what  he  himself  wishes  to  prove  a  mode  of  "  begging  the 
question"  or  j>eiitio principit,  perfectly  novel,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spiritual  system. 

At  this  present,  I  hove  learned  for  tli«  first  tim«,  bj  aa  laterior  and  poi^ 
ticular  inveBtigatioD.  that  tboes  "raps"  were  in  very  truth  canscd  by  the 
•piritg  of  that  bther'a  hod  and  daughter.  It  is  a  great  truth,  that  th«  Inhablt- 
anta  of  the  second  ephere  can,  and  do,  at  timeB,  cammuaicate  their  thooghta 
and  Mntimenta  to  the  inhabitjintB  of  the  earth.  Probably  I  have  more  per- 
sonal and  practical  evidence— more  internal  and  nnmistakcable  demonstriAioa 
— of  Ihie  coaroliog  and  elevating  truth  than  the  reader  (unlcw,  indeed,  hi* 
own  ■piritoal  perceptions  have  revealed  these  interior  realitiea  to  his  under- 
atandiDg,)  can  whollj  comprehend  and  appreciate. 

On  another  occasion,  ho  tells  us  : — 

He  moat  euuleitelj-oonitracted  electrometor.isnot  capable  of  detecting 
the  presence  of  this  organic  electricity ;  it  is  so  eiceedinsly  refined  and 
Mtttnualid.     It  is  aipecies  of  spiHtual  eiinatatton — an  emanation  of  the  ifi/V- 


the  preaenc 

Mtttnualid. 

nor  cUmeTil*  of  Oif  ipirihml  jtrindplr. 

What  do  these  last  words  mean  ?  We  are,  however,  grate- 
fnl  for  the  information  that  the  spiritual  principle  has  elements. 
But  surely,  attenuated  electricity,  is  rather  a  wire-drawn 
definition  I . 
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We  learn  by-and-by,  that : 

These  laediuma  are  Bometim«e  funiiBbi^d  by  certain  localities,  luaall;  de- 
rignal^d  OS  "haunted  hoDsets"  where  the  eleetrieitj.  from  certain  caiue^  has 
become  so  rare  and  refined  that  BpiriU  caB  there  laaDifest  their  pnaeDca  aod 
power  in  Tsrioui  ways.  The  jouns  ladies  of  the  Foi  familj,  and  huDdreds  of 
other  individuals,  through  whom  the  apirits  eommunieate,  are  mediams,  be- 
e&oie  Cht  eleclrieal  atmogpkeTe  tnhich  tnumatci from  their  taatemi  amiaim  hit  lit- 
tU grot*  eleclrieity.  The  spirits  sustaining  a  ponfitK  relation  to  ua,  are  eDabl«d 
through  these  mediums,  or  cemductora,  to  attract  and  move  articles  of  fumitory 
vibrate  the  wires  of  a  miiaical  iustruiaent,  and,  by  discharging  by  the  power 
of  their  wills,  currenla  of  magnetism,  theT  can  and  do  produce  rappingt,  like 
the  magnetic  telegraph,  corresponding  to  letters  of  the  alphabet 

All  veiy  well.  But,  pray  what  is  gross  electricity,  Mr.  D.  ! 
As  for  Bpirita  discharp^ng  the  power  of  their  wills  like  revolvera, 
our  only  wonder  is,  that  the  sound  of  the  discbarge  ia  not  loud- 
er. Here  is  part  of  a  spiritual  dialogue  conducted  on  the 
above  principles : 

"  Is  my  guardian  angel  present !" 

"  Is  my  brother  here  f  was  then  asked  by  ft  lady. 

"Yes.'* 

"  Will  he  give  me  a  test  by  which  I  may  know  that  it  is  luu.!" 

"Yea"  And  according  to  the  mctliod  which  had  been  adopted  by  many 
individuals,  she  wrote  dowo  a  column  of  name%  ioclading  that  of  her  brother, 
and  then  pointing  with  her  pencil  to  each  one,  she  said,  "is  this  his  name t  ia 
this  it  r  and  ao  on,  in  order,  till  she  came  to  the  riijlii  one,  and  immediktaly 
the  louidt  were  heard     She  then  inquired : 

"  Will  my  brother  tell  me  what  his  age  was  when  he  departed  tliis  lifel" 

"Tesl"  the  spirit  repliei  And  when  she  wrote  the  correct  »%t,  the  »»■ 
•ponse  was  qnickly  given.    She  again  inquired ; 

"  Will  my  brother  tell  mo  the  name  of  the  place  where  he  was  when  hit 
spirit  left  his  body?" 

"Year 

She  then  audibly  pronounced  the  names  of  different  villages  and  oitie^  and 
•I  the  right  place,  the  sounds  distinctly  indicated  an  affirmative. 

Does  not  this  suggest  comparison  with  our  own  experience 
as  described  in  a  former  article? 

"We  now  give  a  acientifio  paragraph  relating  to  another 
case: — 

When  magattitm  preponderated  in  the  systems  of  these  [ndividnals,  then 
nails,  kern  hooks,  Ac,  would  fiy  toiaard  ihem;  and,  when  eUclricit^  prepon- 
derated, Chen  these  various  articles  would  move  in  an  opposite  directioo.  Bat 
I  oheerved  that,  in  many  instances,  the  articles  of  furniture,  which  were  dii- 
tnrbed,  were  Jiril  moved  from  tJ:ieir  proper  locations  £jr  the  intligalvm  of 

aUending  ipirili, — the  dirreiton  in  which  they  su'      •■i-i  -i i.-; — 

almoat  invariably  determined  by  the  electrical  o: 
■ister  or  brother  at  that  particular  time. 

The  above  forcibly  suggesfa  the  idea  that  Mr.  A.  J.  Davis  may 
have  found  such  subjects  as  electricity  and  magnetism  some- 
what too  cross  for  bis  very  superior  understanding.  To  say 
the  least,  nis  language  is  obscure,  and  his  words  peculiar. 
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Moreover,  Ibsre  ebasrred  that  the  current  of  tbought  which  >  spirit  tend* 
to  earth,  eenerallj  comes  from  an  oblique  directJon,  and  uarcely  ever  at  right 
•Dglei,  with  the  tocation  of  the  friend. 

We  shonld  like  to  see  anything  "  coming  from  an  oblit^ue 
direction,"  in  order  to  ascertain  how  bo  eingolar  an  operatiOD 
is  performed.  Meanwhile,  we  are  in  the  dark  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase — as  nsual. 

Now  we  come  upon  a  aomewliat  unguarded  admiBeion  which 
opena  the  door  to  caTillere  in  a  sad  manner. 

The  parents  have  reeeiFad  the  tcBtimony  of  young  Henrj,  I  belicT^  u 
hanalUeraUyinit,  on  all  occasions;  but  T  have  diacoreredtliat  hefrequentlj 
failed  to  diecriminat«,  daring  certain  momenta  of  mental  agitation,  between 
the  aounds  and  effects  which  he  himself  made,  and  those  sooiidB  which  were 
produced  bj  a  spiritual  presence. 

Again  we  read : 

On  that  same  momine,  however,  a  short  time  previous  to  my  reaching 
the  residenee,  a  little  ehifd,  the  jonngest  daughter  in  the  familj.  as  she  vaa 
going  to  school,  observed  a  piece  of  paper,  recently  n^-="--  '■--  -'■- 


'Fear  not,  when  be  returns,  fear  not,  all  danger  is  o'er; 
We  came,  we  disturbed  thy  house,  but  shall  do  so  no  more. 
Believe  us  not  evil,  nor  good,  till  we  prove 
Our  speech  to  humanity — our  language  of  love.' " 

Not  dry ! — then  the  spirits  wrote  with  pen  and  ink,  and 
not  with  magnetic  electricity  after  all  ?  How  was  this  i  We 
confess  onrselres  uneqnal  to  a  reconciliationof  such  contra- 
dictions.   Farther  on,  we  find  : 

For  the  moral,  icientilic  and  intellectual  tendencies  of  the  most  advanced 
minda  of  this  i^  are  to  explore  the  far-txiending  and  alt-embracing  realrra  of 
ii^Snitudt ;  and  suoh  minds  can  not  possibly  stop  short  of  the  accomplishment 
and  establishment  of  an  actual  couunci  between  the  uatural  and  the  apiritaal 
worldsi  as  between  Europe  ood  America ;  and  in  this  the  higher  spheres  of 
scieuce^  love,   power  and  int«lligenoe,   are  making  every  effort  to  asaist 

We  here  learn  that  infinitude  is  far-extending  and  all-em- 
bracing, and  we  are  happy  to  know  that  it  is  about  to  be  ex- 
plored, and  commercial  relations  with  the  spiritual  world  esta- 
blished. "There  's  a  good  time  coming,  boys!  wait  a  little 
longer." 

[Hie  author  also  gravely  says : 

For  aeven  years  I  have  been  more  or  less  in  a  condition  to  associate  with, 
and  be  influenced  by  spiritual  penonages  who  are  advanced  beyond  this  life 
in  every  respect — in  situation,  cultrvation  and  intelligeoce  ;  and  I  know  that 
I  am  justified  by  immutable  truth  in  affirming  that  spirits  are  only  moved  to 
respect  only  such  prayers  as  are  conoetved  and  ottered  in  the  most  inward 
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And  further ; 

But  here  the  qaeBtions  RriBS,  pnrticalnrl j  in  the  mindt  of  tboM  nbo  know 
of  the  alleged  manifeBtntioiie  atStnitford — If  these  iptrlta  design  to  teMhtneh 
impoftnnt  lessona  to  mim,  whj  do  they  not  invent  lome  Other  more  dignified 
and  lew  imperTcct  mode  of  communication  I  Why  do  they  throw  Itone^  and 
knives,  and  forked  and  «pooB«  about  t  Why  do  they  road  the  children'a  ga»- 
tnenb^  break  windoTB,  <lc. 

Why  indeed?  Such  questions  are  ob  unanswerable  as  the 
King  of  I'Vance'a  question — "  Why  (Joes  not  a  full  pail  of 
water  overflow,  when  jou  pnt  a  fish  into  it!" 

Here  ia  a  curious  anecdote : —  ' 

The  Ia(«  Mr.  John  Holloway,  of  the  bank  of  England,  broUier  to  Oie  en- 
grarer  of  that  name,  related  of  himself  that  being  one  night  in  bed  with  hii 
wife  and  unable  to  sleep,  he  had  fi]ied  bis  eyes  ana  thoughte  vith  noeommoD 
intenutj  on  a  beautiful  star  that  was  ehining  in  at  the  window,  when  hs 
snddeojy  found  bia  spirit  released  from  his  body  and  soarine  into  that  bright 
sphere.  Bat,  instantly  seiaed  with  anxiety  for  tne  anguish  ^  bis  wifg,  if  she 
discovered  his  body  apparently  dead  beside  her,  he  retarned.  azid  re-entered 
it  with  difficTdty  ^enee,  perhaps,  the  violent  convulsions  with  whieh  soma 
■omnanibules  of  the  liighest  order  are  awakened.)  Ho  described  that  return- 
ing, was  returniitj;  to  darkness ;  nnd  that  while  the  spirit  was  free,  he  was 
alttrruUtly  in  the  liijhl  or  dark,  accordingly  ai  hit  thowght*  ntre  mlh  Ai*  leift  or 
uiih  tht  Oar." 

Poor  maul  wo  wonder  by  what  method  he  re-entered  his 
body  1  It  will  be  a  warning  to  us  not  to  play  any  similar 
pranks  when  in  bed  with  our  wives,  lest  we  shoula  become 
"  living  corpses  "  indeed. 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Davis  personally  superintends  the 
whole  process  of  spiritual  resurrection,  in  the  case  of  a  poor 
Irishman  who  had  oeen  crushed  by  some  bricks  in  a  well : — 


liant  liquid,  which  seemed  also  partially  to  permeate  the  lower  eitrenitiet. 
lomiediately,  however,  this  glowing,  laminous,  most  refined  kind  of  flnidi^ 
Ix^an  atcending,  from  the  brain ,  Ikroagh  the  tolid  suitfamxs  above  it,  slJll  paat- 
ing  upward  between  the  workmen,  (who  were  laboring  to  extricate  their 
companion,)  into  the  atmosphere  some  six  feel  above  the  beads  of  the  men. 
Here  the  spiritual  elements  ceased  to  ascend.  And  I  now  directed  my  obaer- 
rations  to  this  point,  where  a  space  of  about  ihretfetl  in  diameter  becama 
rapidly  more  and  more  brilliuot.  And  this  spot  of  dazzling  light  seemed  to 
piileale  with  an  indwelling  animation.  It  appeared  like  a  grtat  heart,  com- 
posed of  thinking  elements.  A  soft  mellow  halo  continued  to  accumulate 
around  il^  still  emanating  from  the  body  in  the  well;  and  thus  this  seemine 
heart  woe  provided  with  a  kind  of  ethereal  pericarditim,  or  coverings  which 
waa  very  beautiful  and  physiologicaL 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  it  was  so  very  phyaioloffioal,  as 
anything  of  that  sort  is  more  than  we  poor  devils  of  phyai 
cians  have  any  right  to  expect  in  a  spiritual  treatise. 

Apropos  6t.  spiritual  visitors  we  j^id : 
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a  at  the  open  door.     They  cannot  pam  through  wall*,  or 

... 11 g^nj  fuj.  tj,gy  „j  orgauiied  aa  w» 

iples  ot  nature  which  gorem  matter 

The  deuce  they  must ! — Then  after  all  they  have  not  ao 
macb  the  advantage  of  ua  overj-daj  mortale.  What  lies  these 
spirita  tell  I  Why  we  have  known  half-a-dozen  perform  the 
very  operation  here  declared  to  be  imposeible,  and  Btate  as 
much  in  the  rapping  rapparee,  or  shall  wo  boldly  say  rap- 
scallion language  f 

But  a  truce  to  ieating.  "We  have  given  a  fair  sample  of  the 
meaningless  trash  of  which  these  works  are  composed,  and 
we  have  choaen  the  best,  at  any  rate  the  smartest  of  the  bunch 
to  select  from.  The  rest  are  all,  more  or  less  of  the  same 
class,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  work  called  "  Lovb 
AHD  Wisdom,"  in  which,  James  Victor  Wilson,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  George  Washington,  and  Sir  Aetley  Cooper,  talk 
at  considerable  length  in  uniformly  bad  grammar,  and  with 
uniform  disr^ard  to  the  meaning  of  words.  Poetry  above 
all  things,  however,  appears  to  be  the  weak  point  with  the 
apirite  of  the  upper  spheres.  Wo  beg  to  offer  a  premium  of 
'five  hundred  dollars  to  Mr.  Latbam,  if  he  gets  any  poems 
sent  bim  for  hia  prize  competition,  equal  in  atrocity  to  the  fol- 
lowing verses  by  the  ghost  of  George  AVashington ; — 

"  When  the  likeness  of  this  portrait  you  aeo, 
Remsniber  thst  it  is  to  reproscut  the  likeness  of  me; 
But  the  «pirit  in  ita  brightneaa  jou  cannot  see, 
For  it  now  far  above  the  briglitnefls  of  thee." — Q.  WAsmMaTOR 
Whether  the  villanously  ill-drawn  wood-cuts  in  the  same 
volume,  were  communicated  by  spiritual  telegraph  likewise, 
we  known  not.    They  are  bad  enough  to  have  been  inspired 
by  the  ghost  of  Michael  Angelo,  since  becoming  a  ghost  seems 
tantamount  to  becoming  a  fool.     But  enough  of  this.    As 
TeonyBODbatb  it: 

•  "Out  soul  is  aweary — aweary,"  , 

And  the  only  reason  we  do  not  wish  "  that  we  were  deadj" 
is,  perhaps,  a  dismal  presentiment  of  the  wretchedly  stupid 
society  prevalent  in  the  spirit-land,  if  tha  stories  of  those 
learned  in  its  geography  are  at  all  to  be  relied  on. 

If — iff  after  all,  we  should  be  mistaken  in  our  conclusions — 
how  easy — how  very  easy  for  any  respectable  ghost  to  convert 
us  to  the  true  spiritual  faith,  hv  one — only  one  little  mani- 
festation, somewhat  less  obvioasly  suspicious  than  a  rapping 
or  table-moving  medium,  or  a  revelation  in  bad  grammar  from 
spirits  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  forget  that  they  wer« 
once  living  men  of  aenae,  education,  and  dignity. 
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lER.  BENJAMIN  BUCKEYE'S  VISIT  TO  PARIS. 

Uc  Beojamia  Buekcfe — I  ouglit,  in  jv*tic«,  to  call  him  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Bncbeye,  for  he  hftd  beea  a  justice  of  the  peace  aDdchnrch-wardeDUihutiiiie 
—tmt  there  are  *o  man;  hoDorablcs  Dow-a-day ■  among  us  repnblicaiia,  that 
one  more  or  tew  ii  of  no  *ort  of  coniequenoe — Mr.  Beifjunin  Bncliejs  waa  a 
gentleman  o(  education  and  fortune,  for  he  had  been  at  college,  and  waa  pro- 
prietor of  a  la:^  landed  eelate  contoiaing  three  towns  actually  laid  out  on 
the  map,  each  one  commanding  a  stupendom  water-power.  Being  fond 
of  study,  and  of  a  retiring  diqioaitloa,  and  without  an;  ambition  to  figure  in 
public  lite,  he  lived  altt^ether  out  of  the  world,  devoting  hinuelf  to  reading 
■nd  contemplation.  Having  an  excellent  memor;,  and  poaaeeaing  the  rare 
bcolt;  of  digmting  his  knowledge,  he  bod  at  the  age  of  fifty  atnassed  a  vaat 
fond  of  learning,  both  in  science,  philosophj,  hiatorj,  andlangnagea  Inshort 
he  hod  become  what  ii  called  a  ripe  scholar. 

llias  he  lived  contented  and  happj  in  his  rettreneut^  nntil  nnlaeUlj  it  one 
day  occurred  to  him  that  in  his  present  situation,  all  hia  acqoiaitioni  were  lost 
to  the  world.  Hie  neighbors  were  all  occupied  in  ponuits  entire);  different 
from  hia  own,  and  all  his  scholarBhip  was  thrown  awaj  upon  them.  If  he 
talked  to  an;  one  abont  the  Boman  Bepublic,  he  began  to  expatiate  on  his 
pigs,  and  when  be  debated  on  the  beautiea  of  the  Greek  and  I«tin  language^ 
he  waa  stultified  with  declarations  abont  railroada,  steom-engineB^  and  water- 
'powar.  " I  will  no  longer  ita;  among  theae  clodhoppert,"  thought  he;  "111 
go  to  Paris,  where  the;  understand  these  matters,  and  estimate  men  b; 
their  intellectual  acquiramenl^  without  regoid  to  roilroodi^  ateam-engine^  or 
water-power." 

Accordingly,  all  thioga  being  prepared,  he  toohhispaasage  for  Havre,  carry- 
ing letteis  of  intFodaction  from  some  of  hia  learned  correspondenta  to  distin- 
gaidied  savans  at  Pari%  which  be  delivered  on  his  arrival,  and  met  a  gracious 
reception.  He  found,  after  mixing  a  little  irhile  with  the  moat  learned  The- 
bau^  that  they  were  all  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  on  the  subject  of  Mea- 
merism  and  clairvoyance.  A  conmiittee  of  the  Academ;  of  Bcieneeshod  be«ii 
appointed  to  inveet^te  the  wonders  of  this  new  myateiy ;  everybody  waa  in 
a  fever  of  impatience  to  hear  their  report,  and  nothing  else  waa  talked  of 
among  the  aavsus  of  Paris. 

Ur.  Buckeye  was  quite  at  home  here.  He  had,  amoi^  his  other  stndieo, 
dipped  pretty  deoplyinto  Paracelsus,  (^melius  Agrippa,  and  others  and  eonid 
talk  glibl;  of  Necromancy,  Fyromanc;,  Tyromaney,  ChiromaDc;,  Stilcbo- 
manc;,  and  the  Lord  knowe  what  He  accordingl;  eooii  beevne  an  oraele  in 
the  Literar;  eirelea,  aad  would  have  been  delighted  with  Paris,  had  it  not 
been  for  what  may  be  called  his  domestio  troubles,  tie  had,  on  hia  first  arri- 
val, token  lodginga  at  a  eplendid  hotel,  where  he  had  a  handtonM  mite  of 
coons,  for  which  he  paid  prett;  handsomely,  and  where  he  dined  by  luniael( 
for  which  he  pud  still  more  handsomely. 

On  Gret  taking  posseasion,  the  hotel-keeper  received  him  with  aprofnsion  of 
bow^  calling  lum  MUor,  and  uotliiug  conld  exceed  the  attentione  of  the  valet 
ha  had  hired  to  wait  on  him.  When,  however,  he  sat  down  to  his  first  dinner 
and  began  to  eat,  the  valet  seemed  etrack  with  borros     He  etared  at  him  with 
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tjet  wide  op«n,  dropt  tb«  plate  he  h«ld  in  hie  h«n(t,  mi.  pfMipitatelj  left  the 
nMm,  slammiag  the  door  after  him.  Mr.  Buckeje  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  all  thi«.  He  rang  tha  belt  over  ^d  over  agmn,  bat  the  valet  retnmed  do 
more.  At  length  the  maiter  of  the  hotel  appeared,  and  without  making  hia 
ouetomarj  bow,  coarteoiulj  informed  HoDsieur  that  he  could  not  entertain 
him  in  hia  house  any  longer,  Hr.  Bucheje  wa«  astonished  and  indignant.  Ha 
demanded  the  reason  of  each  extmotdinary  condnet;  but  mine  host  onl^oon- 
tinned  spattering  an  unintelligible  jargon  of  epithets,  among  which  ha  distin- 
guished "Diable,"  "Saore,"  and  "Foarehette." 

Not  wishing  to  contest  the  matter,  Mr.  Bueteye  took  other  lodgings,  but 
the  same  thing  happened  to  him  there,  and  at  many  otiior  places  where  he 
sought  an  asylam.  "Strange,"  thought  he — "I  always  heard  Paris  spoken  of 
M  the  Paradise  of  strangers,  but  this  is  more  like  FnrgBtorj."  At  last,  how- 
eTer,  he  foand  a  resting-place  at  a  rery  indifferent  lodging-house,  kept  bj  a 
lonely  widow  who  bad  no  other  boarder  bnt  himself.  Thefirettime  they  dined 
together,  the  good  lady  was  so  shocked  that  she  almost  fainted,  bnt  was 
bronght  to,  by  a  glaca  of  water  Mr.  Buckeye  threw  in  her  face.  ShelioweTer 
triumphed  over  these  shoeks  by  degrees,  and  they  got  on  comfortably  together 
afterwards. 

During  these  various  traniitions,  Mr.  Buckeye  was  gradoslly  rising  in  the 
world  of  science,  though  be  bad  been  rapidly  sinking  !□  the  world  of  eating 
and  drinking.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  had  been  deeply  engaged  in  a  SttI- 
ject  that  oeenpied  its  attention  almost  to  the  eioJnsion  of  all  others,  The  ques- 
tion nsa,  "  Why  fish  liTing  in  salt  water  were  always  fresh."  Two  of  tha 
most  distinguished  member)^  who  had  weathered  many  a  knotty  enqniry,  lost 
Qieir  wila  in  the  investigation,  and  the  subject  was  about  being  tabooed  on 
ftCGOunt  of  its  mischievous  consequence^  when  Hr.  Buckeye  solved  the  riddle 
in  the  mo^  satisfactory  manner  by  informing  the  gentlemen  that  the  whole 
■eeret  oonsiated  in  the  words  tnandon,  he  having  ascertaiaed  by  Tarious  expel - 
iments  that  though  £sh  died  when  brought  out  of  water  in  the  air,  they  lived 
on  air  in  the  water,  and  therefore  it  was  not  of  the  least  consequence  whether 
the  water  was  fresh  or  salt  Hereupon  he  was  aoanimottsly  elected  an  honor- 
ary member  of  the  Academy.  This  may  be  thought  no  mighty  matter  by 
some  ignorant  people;  but  they  may  be  assured  thatil  is  of  great  consequence, 
insomuch  that  when  a  member  die?,  he  is  entitled  to  a  fnneral  oration,  in  whieh 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  orator  to  eihuust  the  French  language  in  praise  of  his 
talents  and  virtues.  Besides,  he  is  sure  to  be  invited  to  a  iiunptuous  dinner  at 
least  once  a  year  on  the  anniversary  of  the  society. 

■This  took  place  just  after  Mr.  Buckeye's  election,  and  of  coune  he  waa 
invited,  and  received  as  one  of  the  most  distiognished  foreign  literati.  Nothing 
eould  exceed  the  courtesies  accorded  him,  and  being  a  new  member  he  was 
aeated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  president  at  dinner.  He  had  scarcely  tatted 
■  mouthfal,  when  the  president  dropt  his  knife  and  fork  and  began  to  stare  at 
him.  Mr.  Buckeye  at  the  same  time,  or  at  least  a  shoK  time  afterwards,  saw  , 
the  members  earnestly  whispering  to  each  other,  and  theeyesof  all  his  neigb- 
bon  flxed  upon  him;  whereupon  he  felicitated  himself  on  being  a  lion.  Soon, 
however,  he  notJeed  that  the  President  scarcely  replied  to  him  when  he  epoke, 
and  that  not  one  of  tha  memben  asked  him  to  take  a  glass  of  wine.  Finally, 
when  the  party  broke  up,  the  members  all  scuttled  away  one  after  the  other, 
tha  waiters  foUowing,  and  the  poor  gestleman  was  left  alone,  as  it  were,  lika 
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one  howling  in  the  wildernen.  Bat  thii  ww  not  tiie  wotBt  At  a  meeting 
oalled  expreulj  for  the  parptwe,  Mr.  Buckeye  vai  ezp«llsd  Uie  societj',  and 
the  member  who  proposed  him  publiolj  reprimMided  for  bo  doing.  He  d«- 
muided  t«  know  the  reason  for  this  munmary  proeei^  but  could  undensttnd 
nothing  bat  "Dinble,"  "  Cochon,"  and  "Fourchette."  "IatwBjRheard,''tboi]^t 
Hr.  Buokeje,  "the  French  were  a  capricious  people,  but  thii  oiee^a  eretj- 
thing.  Howerer,  I  don't  eare  maeh  about  il;  onlj  1  ghonld  like  to  hare  had 
•  faneral  oration." 

Shortly  after  this  catastrophe,  Ur.  Buclieje  had  the  good  fortune  to  reseue 
a  lady  and  gentleman  from  immiQent  danger.  Their  carriage  had  been  over- 
turned  by  some  acoident,  and  as  it  was  nobody's  bneinesB  in  particular,  the 
good  people  stood  looking  on  Tsry  quietly,  while  the  horses  were  Btrnggliog 
and  kicking  furiously.  Hr.  Buckeye  had  the  generosity  as  well  a>  preaenoa 
of  mind  to  relieve  the  persons  inside  at  some  risk  to  himself,  and  vai  rewarded 
by  many  thanks  from  the  genUeman,  still  more  from  the  lady.  They  insisted 
on  receiving  bis  card,  and  the  next  day  the  gentleman  called  ta  invite  him  to 
dinner.  The  lady  received  him  with  great  cordiality,  and  kissed  him  on  both 
cheeks,  whereupon  Mr.  Buckeye  thought  he  had  made  a  conqiiest  But  his 
tignal  fate  pursued  him.  The  very  fint  mouthful  he  swallowed  after  bia  soup, 
the  lady  eiolaimed,  "01  etel /"  and  sunk  back  on  her  chair.  Monsieur,  too, 
seamed  horror'Strock,  and  though  they  oontinucd  to  treat  him  with  a  eon- 
strained  eiviUty  duriag  the  rest  of  the'  dinner,  be  saw  they  were  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  him,  and  took  leaTe  at  the  first  opportunity.  Madame  never  Idsied 
him  again  on  both  cheeks,  and  Monsieur  grew  so  near  sighted  that  he  never 
reeogniaed  him  afterwards. 

"  What  have  I  done  I"  said  Mr.  Buckeye  to  a  little  rusty  Frenchman  who 
bad  stuck  by  him  in  all  his  misfortunes,  and  occagionslly  borrowed  hia  money; 
"  What  have  I  done,  to  merit  such  treatment  from  the  politest  people  of  the 
politest  city  of  the  politest  nation  of  the  world  F"  The  little  man  approached 
him  cautiously,  placed  his  mouth  close  t»  his  ear,  and  whispered  in  a  hollow 
Toiee,  "Tou  eat  wrrn  a  emfb  instead  of  a  silvek  fore. 

" Heavens f  exclaimed  Mr.  Buckeye;  "Is  it  possible  they  treat  me  thus  for 
■aeh  a  trifle  r  , 

"Trifle,"  replied  the  little  man,  "trifle  doyen  call  it,  Honweurf  You  may 
gamble,  drink,  fight,  swear,  and  break  all  the  ten  eommandmetits,  but  yon 
mnat  not  eat  with  a  knife  instead  of  a  silver  fork.     Yon  are  a  lost  man  if 

"Well!"  swd  Mr.  Buckeye,  "I  am  glad  I  know  the  cause  of  my  misfbrtnnea 
at  losL  From  this  time  I  shall  make  a  point  of  eating  nith  a  silver  fork,  and 
if  one  won't  do  I  will  eat  with  two.     I  shall  soon  recover  my  lost  ground." 

Tie  little  Frenchman  sliook  his  bead  mournfully,  and  replied  with  solemn 
emphasis,  "Impossible,  Monsieur,  impossible.  Vou  hate  lost  caste,  and  ean 
never  recover  it  in  Paris  till  oil  histtiry  and  tradition  are  losL" 

"Then  I  think  I  had  better  moke  tracks  towards  home  as  soon  as  poasible." 

"AsBurcment,  Monsieur,"  replied  llie  little  Frenchman,  who  bade  him  SB 
affectionate  farewell,  embraced  him,  kissed  him  on  both  checks,  and  took 
leave  after  making  a  last  demonstration  on  Mr.  Buckeye's  pocket. 

Mr.  Buckeye  accordingly  returned  home,  and  instead  of  adopting  the  ailver 
fork,  incontinently  swore  he  had  rather  turn  Turk  and  oat  with  hisfingei^'ot 
Chine^  and  flonriah  the  ehopataeka. 
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BROTHER  JONATHAJi. 

Bbotbbk  JoHiTHAK — thongh  k  chip  of  tbe  old  block — hu  h&d  hla  habili 
and  cbutctcr  modlfled  b^  b«ing  placed  m  a  different  poaitioa,  and  mtjeoted 
to  a  n«v  BTitem  or  dlKlpUne  from  that  of  the  races  from  whence  he  spniiif . 
Superficial  trarellen  In  Amerlcft  have  pronounced  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  be  a  heterogeaeoiu  medle;r,  without  taj  general  features  of  retent- 
blaoee  or  family  ll^enera  In  habits,  maunera  or  character.  Mover  wa«  thero 
a  greater  blalider.  There  IsnoChrlatianpeopleln  the  world,  of  eqnal  unmbera^ 
ko  nearly  homogODCons.  With  a  few  trifling  eiceptlons,  which  are  not  p«r- 
manent,  they  all  spealc  one  language  with  a  degree  of  aaiformlty  obeerred  In 
no  other  great  nation,  and  their  dialect  diffbrs  math  less  in  the  different  States 
than  that  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  or  even  the  adjclniog  coonties  of 
the  former.  It  ii  the  tame  with  all  the  great  continental  powera  of  Earop& 
In  Fraoce  the  old  provincial  distinctions  etiil  remain,  in  spite  of  the  diTlalao 
Into  Departments ;  the  inhabltaots  of  Uie  different  Provinces  or  Kingdoms  of 
Spain  are  Indignant  at  being  called  Spaniarde ;  Ital;r  is  divided  Into  dlfltarent 
discordant  minor  States  ;  Germany  comprises  nations  speaking  sixteen  dl^ 
ferent  langaages  ;  and  Kusaia  Is  half  European  half  Astatic,  half  CttristiaD 
half  Pagan,  and  as  the  His^sslppi  boatmen  taj,  a  little  of  the  Unsaalnun.  In 
respect  to  all  the  distinctive  characteristicB  that  constitute  nationality,  the 
United  State*,  thoagh  constltatlag  separate  sovereignties,  at  least  in  regard 
to  their  rcBerved  rights,  are  emphatically  one  great  people,  acting  In  concert  tn 
all  theirforeignrelatiouB.  Though  ofaninflatte  diverdty  of  secte,  they  are  all . 
Christians.'believing  Id  one  Gi>d  and  one  Saviour,  and  recogniting  all  without 
exception  or  preference.  Thongh  descended  from  the  most  Illustrious  natiom 
of  the  world,  and  baviog  many  ttktliers,  whatever  trifling  dlff^eoces  nu^ 
prerail  among  them  at  first,  they  la  a  little  time  disappear,  and  tiie  enUra 
maas  becomes  cemeoted  together  by  the  IndlBsolabte  tie  of  Liberty  and 
Eqnality.  There  Is  no  excitement  to  national  jeatoaEdes  or  antlpathlea  whera 
all  are  eqoal ;  and  thongh  the  Corkonlans  and  Far  Downers  may  occasionally 
break  each  other's  beads  In  the  indulgence  of  a  national  propensity,  these  dis- 
tinctions Tanish,  like  ipectrea  at  the  dawn  of  day,  the  moment  they  Iwgtn  to 
feel  at  home  in  this  world  of  ft«edom.  The  title  of  American  Citizen  saper- 
sedes  all  others,  and  the  foreigner,  like  the  lamb  In  the  Fable,  chooses  fbr  hit 
mother,  not  the  land  of  his  birth,  but  that  of  bis  adoption. 

AU  the  great  empires  of  the  world  have  been  formed  by  conquering  and 
incorporating,  as  far  as  posdble,  different  natioas  Into  one  Incongruoos  maas 
of  discordant  materials,  which  being  only  held  together  by  force,  separated 
into  their  original  Identity  the  moment  that  force  was  withdrawn.  The  won- 
der is  that  they  lasted  so  long — not  that  they  did  not  last  longer.  The  United 
States,  on  the  contrary,  embrace  no  conquered  people — the  Indians  being 
removed  by  parchase — and  the  late  acqaidtions  from  Mexico  comprise  ao 
■mall  a  portion  of  Spaniards  dispersed  over  an  immense  surSue,  that  In 
another  generation  they  will  be  lost  in  the  delnge  of  Nortli  Americana  whleh 
will  overBow  the  country.  Bound  together  by  a  eommon  inteiert,  In  om 
TOL.  I. — ^NO.  T.  28 
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great  joint-Btock  company,  the  native  and  tlie  adopted  citizen  become  gndn- 
■U7  fbaed  into  one  mass,  in  which  the  former  distinctly  predominat««.  Hav- 
ing none  of  thote  bomebred  caoses  or  collidon  which  distracted  tiiem  at  home, 
and  being  no  longer  etimolated  by  their  rulera  to  diEsenaionB  for  poimcail 
pnrposeB,  they  forget^their  old  traditional  antipathies,  and  come  to  lire 
together  like  brothers  of  one  blood  and  one  Uncage.  The  emigrants  slide 
into  the  great  current,  Jast  as  the  tributary  streanu  of  the  great  btlier  of 
waters  enter  tbat  mighty  river  and  ore  lost  fbrever. 

In  regard  to  the  sectional  diviaiooa  of  East,  West,  North,  and  Sotitb,  wiUt 
one  exception,  there  is,  we  think,  but  little  danger  to  be  apprehended,  ta  long 
as  all  continae  to  enjoy  an  equal  degree  of  prosperity.  The  disaensions 
ariMng  fh)m  conflicts  of  Interests,  often  Imaginary,  may  be  likened  to  thoae 
vbioh  sometimes  occnr  in  bmily  circles,  occasioning  temporary  interrupUons 
of  tiarmony  that  are  soon  overpowered  by  the  sense  of  a  common  interest  in 
matters  of  a  thousand  times  more  consequence  to  their  prosperity  and  bap- 
plneEs.  When  not  carried  to  extremes,  these  differences  rather  operate  to 
strengthen  the  confederation  by  preserviog  eometbiug  like  an  equilibrium  In 
leg^lation,  and  preventing  one  sectiou  from  eBtabliahing  a  permanent  system 
of  policy  injurious  to  another ;  for  though  the  stronger  party  may  attempt 
to  impose  on  the  weaker,  all  experieoce  proves  thai  a  combined  minority  is 
general];  an  overmatch  for  a  loose  miyoiity.  The  more  people,  the  more 
likely  they  arc  to  bo  divided ;  but  a  minority  is  almost  always  kept  together 
by  a  common  interest,  and  a  scuEe  of  weakuess,  unless  ita  leaders  are  cor- 
mpted.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  bickerings,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
only  little  wbidwiudB  blown  up  by  ambitious  pettifogging  politici&os,  there 
l»  among  all  classes  in  the  United  State?,  except  a  few  whose  old  colonial 
feelings  are  not  jet  extinct,  au  innate  instinctive  attachment  to  the  Union, 
which  can  only  be  extinguished  by  gross  and  palpable  outrages  on  the  inter- 
eata,  feelings,  and  character  of  particular  c1as<!es  or  sectlouH.  This  feeling 
originates  in  national  pride  and  national  patriotism,  combined  with  a  convic- 
tion, that,  except  in  extreme  cases,  no  advantages  that  can  possibly  result  from 
a  dissolution  of  the  Union  would  in  any  degree  compensate  for  the  evils  tbat 
would  follow  in  its  train.  The  danger  ia  not  so  much  of  a  separation  of  the 
States,  as  that  they  may  be  bribed  into  a  surrender  of  their  most  important 
eights,  by  grants  of  land  for  purposes  of  improvements,  and  other  legialaUvc 
boons,  and  become  al)«orbed  in  the  great  vortex  of  consolidation.  'We, 
for  our  part,  are  not  afraid  of  a  happy  people,  who,  while  enjoying  their 
rights,  cherish  »  perfect  confidence  in  their  capacity  to  maintain  thum.  They 
may  grnmble  a  little  occasionally.  They  may  Ihreateu  a  separation,  but  will 
never  apply  for  a  divorce. 

Foreigners  accustomed  to  the  dead  calm  of  despotism,  which  Is  only  at  tines 
Interrupted  by  earthquakes  and  tornadoes,  are  perpetually  confounded  by  the 
langaage  of  our  newspapers  during  the  progress  of  an  electioneering  struggle. 
They  believe  that  every  Presidential  contest  which,  in  out  popular  language, 
"  convulses  the  whole  nation,"  is  the  prelude  to  speedy  ULsaolution.  When 
thay  hear  of  a  great  "  Waterloo  defeat,"  and  of  the  enemy  being  routed,  horse, 
foot,  and  dragoons,  and  utterly  annihilated,  they  think  there  Is  a  great  civil 
war  raging,  and  that  a  bloody  battle  has  been  fongbt  between  the  contending 
parties.  If  not  this,  they  are  convinced  that  every  mnu,  if  not  every  woman 
•nd  child  in  the  United  States,  is  so  near  a  state  of  spontaneous  combustion. 
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9ui  a  HpHk  or  a  breath  ironid  wt  tbem  in  a  fl&me.  When,  howerer,  the; 
come  to  the  United  States,  nod  see  tbem  all  quietly  engaged  in  their  demeBtic 
occnpatlonB,  and  most  especially  when  they  witoeBs  the  cool,  dignified  com- 
pomre  with  which  the  citizen  eierciseB  hia  sovereigntj,  they  aia  oatonisbed  at 
the  sabllme  spectacle.  If  there  are  occsalonal  exceptions,  it  is  only  iu  our 
great  cltiea  among  the  lowest  rabble,  whicb  la  sometimes  atimalated  bj  the 
lowest  class  of  pettifogging  politicians  to  a  few  broken  beads  and  bloody 
noeee.  There  Is  but  one  sectional  qneatlon  that  can  endanger  the  Union,  and 
that  is  of  too  vital  consequence  to  be  treated  incidentally.  The'  storm  has 
■abeided  at  present,  and  we  may  hnmbly  hope  will  never  be  followed  by 
soother. 

The  United  States  contain,  in  proportion  to  their  nnmbem,  a  greater  mass 
of  physical  strength  and  activity  than  is  to  be  foun^  in  any  other  people ;  and 
thia  arises  pottl;  from  the  rapidity  with  which  they  incrcaae,  in  consequence 
of  which  there  is  always  a  greater  proportion  of  yoang  men,  partly  from  oir- 
cumstances  we  ehall  presently  adduce.  In  the  Western,  and  indeed  tbrongh- 
ODt  all  the  New  States,  Uie  men  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  vigor  of 
life ;  and  there  is  nowhere  to  be  found  that  class  so  numetona  in  England, 
whose  phyiucal  and  intellectual  qnalittes  have  become  debilitated  by  a  long 
Kries  of  hereditary  monotonoos  labor  in  one  spot,  and  at  one  employment, 
poorly  compensated  by  a  acanty  supply  of  that  bind  of  food  which  fills  the 
belly  without  strengthening  the  members.  Throoghout  by  thr  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  United  States,  the  inhabitants  have  been  accnatomed  to 
modes  of  life,  which,  while  they  give  fall  exercise  to  the  body,  at  the  same  time 
eall  into  action  the  qualities  indispensable  to  the  pioneers  of  a  New  World. 
Their  course  f^om  the  beginning  required  the  exercise  of  courage,  hardihood, 
enterprise,  and  aelf-rellance,  together  with  that  discernment  of  spirit  and  that 
Tenatility  of  talent  which  accommodates  itself  to  every  exigency,  and  enables 
men  to  become  their  own  legislators  as  well  as  tiieir  own  defenders.  If  they 
find  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  fortune  and  distinction  in  the  old 
Mttlements,  they  seek  a  clearer  field  and  wider  space  in  the  new,  where 
they  grow  up  with  the  community  and  become  great  by  the  expansion  of 
everything  around  Uiem. 

They  are  the  moat  active  people  in  the  world,  and  always  on  the  wing. 
They  give  the  lie  to  the  old  proverb,  and  gather  moss  by  rolling.  English 
writers,  who  only  contemplate  man  in  the  cabl>age  state,  call  this  a  "rest- 
less activity,"  and  adduce  it  as  one  of  the  defects  of  the  national  character. 
But  tg  our  minds  it  is  the  proper  characteristio  of  a  people  like  those  of  Uie 
United  States,  who  have  an,iuioccupied  world  before  them.  Witbont  this  pro- 
pensity they  would  never  have  risen  to  the  height  of  prosperity  and  power 
they  now  occupy.  Like  those  of  Europe,  they  would  have  remuned  crowded 
together  in  comers,  and  atood  rooted  in  one  spot  from  generation  to  genera- 
UoD,  instead  of  obeying  the  great  commaod  to  go  forth,  increase  and  multiply, 
and  make  the  earth  frnitfkiL 

With  the  exception  of  endgrants  from  abroad,  the  people  of  the  United  ' 
States  have  grown  np  in  a,  new  world,  presenting  an  almost  unboonded 
field  for  the  exertion  of  all  their  energies,  physical,  moral,  and  intelleotoal. 
From  their  first  step  on  this  continent,  they  have  encountered  In  their  pre- 
greM  a  saoceadon  of  labors,  dangers,  hardships,  and  privations,  each  as  no 
other  people  perhaps  ever  voluntarily  endured  with  equal  fortitude  and  per- 
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Mvenoce  for  n  euccetdon  of  ages.  Ttaejr  ooidd  not  move  in  any  dtrcetkui 
without  encouDtering  the  obetaoleB  of  nfttnre  and  the  oppoiitiou  of  her  kmw  ; 
they  had  to  nibdae  the  earth  as  well  at  the  bubaiians  I7  nhom  it  waa 
roamed — not  occupied.  "Hiej  had  to  cnt  down  the  gigantic  trees  of  Uie 
primeval  forests ;  to  eocounter  tlie  extreme^  of  danger  and  the  pang^  of 
hunger ;  to  work,  to  sleep,  and  to  worship  Ciod  with  the  rifle  in  their  bands  or 
by  UiMT  sides ;  and  their  repose  was  a  perpetual  vigil  of  watcbAiIuesB.  Var 
a  long  while  they  were  lell  to  their  own  energies  and  reeourcee  for  protectiMi, 
and  tttls  condition  called  forth  all  their  pbyaical,  moral,  and  Intellectual 
vigor.  This  has  been  tbeir  uniform  course  for  almost  three  hundred  year* ; 
■nd  this  severe  discipline  bas  produced  a  race,  of  meo  combiniag  In  a  more 
jnst  and  equal  proportion,  the  knowledge,  intelligcoce,  and  habib  of  clviliied 
life,  with,  the  vigor,  hardihood,  and  enterprise  of  a  state  of  barbariam,  than 
any  other  that  ever  existed.  Occupying  a  position  between  the  cormpt 
effeminacy  of  refinement,  and  the  mggedness  which  discords  it  entirely,  they 
are  precieely  in  that  state  moat  fovorable  to  the  moral,  pbymcal,  and  inteUeo- 
toal  development  of  man. 

Equally  nncormpted  by  loxuiloos  Indulgence,  and  anaebaaed  by  abject 
poverty ;  equally  remote  t^om  the  two  extremes  of  eSbminacy  and  barbarisn ; 
equally  free  from  the  shackles  of  despotism  and  the  licentiousness  of  anarcby ; 
equally  master  of  his  mind  and  bis  bod; ;  accustomed  from  his  early  yoath  to 
a  sphere  of  action  and  contemplation  almost  without  limit  or  circumecrip- 
tiou, — the  faculties  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stales  operate  oo  a  scale  of  whicdi 
the  common  people  of  Eorope,  crimped  and  cribbed  as  they  are  in  one  ua- 
varied  circle  of  monotonous,  unrewarded  labor,  can  form  no  conception  wtuU- 
ever.  To  him  the  present  is  almost  nothing,  the  fiitare  alL  He  enjoys  the 
one  only  as  a  stepplng-stooe  to  the  other.  He  looks  well  ta  the  path  im- 
mediately before  bim ;  but  the  end  ofhis  journey  is  tm  distant,  and  the  dlffl- 
onlty  in  its  alt^nment  is  only  a  spur  to  hia  eiertlona.  In  short,  fae  believes 
in  destiny,  and  this  belief  may  be  said  to  coDstltate  destiny,  for  it  la  that 
&lth  which  is  always  followed  by  works,  and,  like  prophecy,  it  is  very  apt  to 
bring  about  its  own  fhlfilment. 

To  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  snIDciently  noDwroiu 
to  give  character  to  the  whole,  the  vicissitudcB  of  cold,  hunger  and  thirst, 
the  dangers  of  Good  and  fields,  or  the  inSictions  of  the  tomahawk  and  scalp- 
ing knif^,  are  no  obstacles  to  the  pursnit  of  fame  and  fortune,  and  the  bonnd- 
loSB  prairie  or  interminable  forest  is  only  a  park  for  cbaaing  the  hu&lo  or 
deer.  Distance  is  no  impediment,  and  danger  only  offers  a  stirring  excite- 
ment. Jhe  perils,  hardships,  and  privations  of  the  wilderness  or  desert  are 
encountered,  and  remembered  not  only  by  men,  bnt  women  and  children,  as 
or^nary  occurrences,  temporary  Inconveniences  in  the  way  to  future  peace 
«nd  prosperity.  In  a  word,  the  Americans  are  a  young  nation,  and  soch  tmlj 
achieve  miracles;  they  are  a  free  nation,  and  liberty  creates  her  own 
defenders. 

European  wrltera,  most  especially  those  of  England,  cealous  to  nuderrate 
the  [nflnences  of  liberty  and  equality  on  the  progress. of  mankind,  and  (be 
prosperity  of  nations,  have  ascribed  ths  phenomeoon  now  presented  by  the 
United  Stales,  not  so  much  to  the  energy,  activity,  intelligence,  and  eoter- 
ptlse  of  the  people,  as  to  their  social  position,  and  other  great  uitnral  ad- 
vantages, ha?ing  no  c<»neotion  with  or  dependence  on  Uieir  ftom  of  gorwa- 
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ment  or  political  iiutltatloDt.  SQch  ore  the  pjeatj  asA  cheapnen  of  land, 
tha  TMt  tipace  Tor  expaadoa,  uid  other  olrcnmBtaDoeB.  That  these  hare  had 
their  ioflaence  no  reSecting  Americsn  will  den; ;  but  granting  them  all  that 
can  be  rationally  ascribed  to  them,  atill  they  do  not  «olve  the  problem.  Th« 
people  or  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  BniDiwick,  descended  from  tli» 
same  anceaton,  and  having  the  same  space  for  expaosion  in  comparison  with 
their  nnmlieni,  present  a  apeclacle  far  different  from  the  United  States.  Their 
progress  is  that  of  tbe  snail  compared  with  the  whirlwind.  The  steed  ha* 
tfae  bit  1q  his  month  and  the  rider  on  bis  back.  There  must  bo  sametblng  in 
BdditioD  to  these  cansea,  that  has  given  force  and  etBcac;  to  the  actual  ad- 
▼antagea  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  United  Statca  ;  and  the  secret  can  only 
be  fi)nnd  in  the  vigor,  apirit,  activity,  and  inlelligenco  of  men  freed  from  the 
domianiion  of  strangers  to  become  their  Don  nustera  and  lawgiveia.  Thii, 
combined  with  the  characteristics  we  havo  previously  noticed,  la  the  key  to 
that  Irreaiatible  progress  which  has  alarmed  the  statesmen  of  Europe, 
•atonished  the  world,  and  paved  tbe  way  to  that  rapid,  almost  Incompre- 
bensible  ascent  towards  the  summit  of  national  dignity  and  power,  which 
would  never  have-  been  attained  but  for  the ' possession  of  freedom  and 
independence.  ' 

That  oar  dearly  beloved  Jonathan  has  bis  hnlta,  cannot  be  denied ;  and 
though  we  might  safely  leave  tbese  to  be  pointed  ont  by  the  London  Times, 
and  other  gentle  monitors  abroad,  we  will  lake  this  occadon  to  remind  him 
that  ha  is  not  altogether  a  piece  of  perfeciloD.  There  la  a  great  difference 
in  the  carping  reprehensions  of  a  peevish  dotard,  and  a  candid,  honest  friend, 
who  points  ont  a'fault  not  to  triumph  over  human  weakness,  but  to  correct 
ita  infirmities.  As  such  we  hope  we  Eball  be  considered,  while  tracing  the 
riiadows 'which  somewhat  dim  tbe  lustre  of  the  picture  just  exhibited. 

Tbe  first  weakness  we  shall  notice  In  Brother  Jonatbon  is  his  Inveterate 
propensity  to  Imilfttion.  If,  as  Goldsmith  asserts,  the  most  Imitative  animal  in 
nature  la  a  dance,  he  cert^nly  stands  high  in  that  category,  for  he  eoplea 
Enrope,  and  especially  England,  iu  everything,  especially  in  its  follies,  extrava- 
gance, and  eSeminacy.  Though  A'ce  In  acUon,  in  opinion  he  is  a  slave  ;  and 
thoagh  politically  Independent,  be  is  morally  and  inteltectoally  atill  in  a  state 
of  colonial  dependence.  Though  perpetually  boasting  of  hia  freedom,  he  U 
at  the  same  time  adopting  the  practice  andprinciplesof  detipotiam,  and  apply-  ' 
Ing  its  maxims  to  the  administration  of  his  goverment.  He  aings  bosannas  to 
liberty  and  eqnality,  yet  is  every  day  undermining  one,  and  infrmglog  on  the 
rights  of  fte  other,  by  creating  monopolies,  In  tbe  diaguiaB  of  chartered  com- 
putles,  embodying  a  vast  concentration  of  wealth,  and  posseralag  privileges 
and  Immunities  iu  which  not  one  In  atbonsand  of  the  people  can  ever  partake, 
and  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  exercise.  Jonathan  has  been  so  accos- 
tomed  to  think  there  can  be  no  despotism  except  under  a  king,  that  hehasloct 
aight  of  the  memorable  tmtb,  that  of  nil  the  varieties  of  goremment  ever  luatl' 
tnted,  that  wbich  makes  the  name  and  forms  or  freedom  a  cloak  for  the  abuses 
ofpower,  lathe  most  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  mankind.  If  Jonathan  would 
only  think  tor  bimsclf,  and  resort  to  his  own  common  ficnse  and  experience. 
Instead  of  making  the  old  superannuated  world  bis  looking-glass,  we  think  he 
vdnld  be  much  more  respectalfle,  prosperous  and  bap^y.  Bat  though  snch  m 
hate,  hearty  fellow,  he  ia  still  tied  to  tbe  apron-string  of  bis  mother,  who 
makea  him  believe  anything  she  pleases,  and  while  doing  him  .all  the  sly  111 
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Dfflces  la  bcr  pon'er,  hss  almost  succeeded  ia  persaodlng  bim  fibe  ie  the  be«t 
bieod  be  bM  In  the  world.  The  old  lodj  oTerwhelma  him  with  til  carta  of  good 
books,  which,  u  he  geta  Tor  almost  Qotbing,  be  reads  with  the  graat«T  pleunre, 
uid  his  belief  in  the  Bible  is  not  more  implicit  (baa  his  coaSdeace  in  the  Edla- 
bnrgh  and  Quarterly,  the  London  Timca,  and  Blackwood's  Magaxine.  That 
□Id  Scotch  Tory  is  his  oracle.  Were  tt  not  for  onr  newspapers,  and  pabllo 
speakers,  Jonathan  would  never  read  anything  but  what  is  eminently  calcn- 
laled  to  make  bIm  aoything  but  a  republican. 

Another  foible,  or  fault,  of  Jonathan,  Is  his  propensity  to  be  led  away  by 
hnatical  excitements.  It  is  true  he  gets  orer  them  pretty  soon,  bnt  not  slwaya 
before  they  have  done  all  the  miacbief  poB^ble.  White  boasting  of  being  of 
all  men  in  fbe  world  the  most  fl-ee  IVom  superstition  and  fimaticism,  he  ii 
ftlways  In  n  state  of  spoataaeons  combustioa  about  soma  transcendeutaUim  or 
other,  which  he  pursnea  with  such  ardor,  that  he  finally  overtakes  and  treadi 
It  nndcr  foot.  The  disease  is  not  exactly  chronic  wltb  him,  but  one  paroiysm 
mccceds  another  so  rapidly,  that  he  is  oever  quite  well,  except  at  brief  tnter- 
TaU.  When  under  the  InSueuce  of  one  of  these  paroxysms,  he  may  be  said 
to  require  a  strait  waistcoat,  for  he  is  almost  as  bad  as  a  mad  bull  in  aerockerr 
store,  aud  butts  at  both  law  and  gospel.  If  the  Ian  stands  in  the  way  of 
Jumping  over  his  bigb  ropes,  be  don't  mind  It  in  the  least,  any  more  than  « 
coDstltutional  st^uple.  But  we  will  do  him  the  Justice  to  say  that  he  always 
comes  to  Mmscir  when  It  Is  too  late  to  mend  mutters.  His  "sober  second 
thought"  U  admirable,  bnt  like  a  calm  after  a  storm,  which,  tbongh  reiy 
refreshing,  cannot  lift  up  the  prostrate  harvest,  or  restore  the  shipwrecked 
vessels.  We  would  respectfully  and  affectionately  remind  him  of  the  old 
proverb,  "Prevention  is  better  that  cure,"  and  that  there  are  some  evils 
which  cannot  be  cnred,  some  things  which,  when  done,  cannot  be  undone.  It 
is  mnch  better  never  to  run  mad,  even  though  we  may  come  to  onr  Bcnses  at 
last 

Bnt  the  greatest  of  Brother  Jonathan's  TtmiU,  in  our  humble  opinion,  is  bis 
horrible  craving  for  money.  Not  that  be  Is  a  miser,  for  he  spends  m  !bst  m  he 
gets  it,  and  often  a  great  deal  Taetei ;  but  he  certainly  loves  money  dearly, 
and  we  grieve  to  say  too  often,  like  the  sportsman,  nses  traps  and  snarefl  to 
capture  bis  game.  We  had  rather  cut  off  our  right  thumb  than  call  Mm  « 
rogue,  but  be  certainly  would  be  none  the  worse  for  a  little  more  honest;. 
The  evil  spirit  of  trade  passeBsea  him,  and  he  is  incessantly  digging  at  the  root 
of  all  evil,  not  only  in  California,  but  everywhere  else.  Mercury  and  Flutns — 
we  mean  the  Paper  Plutus — are  his  gods,  and  if  on  any  occaidon  he  gives  a 
variety  to  his  devotion,  you  will  always  find  him  grovelling  at  the  fbot  of  the 
golden  calf.  He  seems  to  have  no  other  object  In  life,  no  other  coueeptioii 
of  any  enjoyment,  bnt  that  of  making  and  ^pending  money.  He  has  no  other 
standard  of  human  character,  and  revereuces  a  worthless  millioni^re  br  above 
a  poor  man  who  is  only  possessed  of  n  thousand  good  qualities.  If  you  in- 
gidre  as  to  the  character  of  a  man,  he  will  tell  you  he  is  "  good,"  thongh  he 
may  be  an  exemplary  rogue,  becansc  he  stands  high  in  the  money  market ;  ot 
if  on  the  contrary  he  Is  a  little  consumptive  In  his  purse,  he  is  a  "poor  d — 1," 
beyond  all  question.  It  never  occurs  to  him  Ibat  any  man  may  become  rich 
by  persevering  in  a  long  litfa  of  sordid  selfishness  ;  starving  his  natural  appe- 
tites to  starve  agt^n  on  his  acquisitions ;  ahntting  his  heart  to  all  social  obliga- 
tions and  human  sympathies,  and  taking  ad  vantage  of  the  necessities,  credtUi^, 
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and  inezpcrience  of  hte  fellow-creatTiTes.  JooatbtLQ  should  recollect  tbat  th« 
powesdoa  of  ^realth  is  not  the  proper  rtuiilftrd  of  homan  character,  and 
that  a  contemptible  rich  nitui  ia  ten  timea  more  coctemptible  than  a  coa- 
temptible  poor  one,  becaaBe  he  is  placed  above  the  temptation  of  those  trlcka 
and  devices  which  bo  often  prove  too  strong  for  poverty. 

This  exclusive  devotion  to  money  won't  do  for  a  f^ec  people.  You  cannot 
worslilp  God  and  mammon,  nor  kneel  at  the  shrine  of  liberty  while  grovelllUK 
at  the  hoof  of  the  golden  calf.  He  who  lovea  mooey  better  than  anything 
else,  vlll  sell  hia  conscience  and  his  principles  for  money,  and  cannot  long 
ret^a  hia  freedom,  becaase  he  is  nnwortby  to  be  f^ec.  We  aee  tbia  exempli- 
fied almost  continnall;  in  ithole  States  and  commonities  sacrificing  their 
political  principlea  to  pecnnlary  considerations,  and  bartering  their  rif^ts  for 
granta  of  lacds,  for  Tailioads,  and  other  so-called  improvements.  Trim  which 
ihey  aotlcipale  additional  food  to  their  cnpidity.  Does  Jonathan  dream  that 
liberty  can  take  care  of  herself  while  be  ia  speculating  in  railroad  stocks,  or 
dlggiog  In  California,  Tram  morning  till  night  T  He  most  think  of  something 
«1m  betides  gold-dust  and  locomotives,  and  have  some  other  standard  of 
hnman  character,  as  well  as  hnman  bappinesa,  or  he  will  go  tha  way  of  all 
fiesh,  and  some  day  or  other  rattle  his  golilcn  chains  among  bis  fellow-alaveB. 
Bat  we  mnst  not  be  too  hard  npoo  Brother  Jonathan,  who  Is  continually  led 
aatray  by  the  example  of  his  old  mother,  who  despises  an  empty  porae  Mid 
worabips  milllonairee.  He  U  a  mighty  clever  fellow,  notwithstanding  all  bis 
Aulta,  and  we  earnestly  hope  will  make  use  of  Ids  money  for  the  benefit  of 
Ua  f^llow-creatnrea,  not  forgetting  himself.  We  should  not  at  all  be  surprised 
If  he  were  one  day  to  become  wiser  and  better  than  (be  mother  that  bore  him. 


MEXICO  AND  THE  MONROE  DOCTRmE. 

Gkoghaphical  position,  political  sympathy,  and  com- 
mercitU  interest,  all  combine  to  render  the  progress  of  the 
Mexican  Repablic  a  Bnbject  of  deep  interest  with  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  awaken  the  most  anxious  solici- 
tude of  onr  statesmen,  in  regard  to  ever^  question  which 
might  affect,  in  any  degree,  the  fature  destiny  of  the  beanti- 
fol  and  chosen  land  of  Cortez. 

We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  Mexico  as  a  Republic ;  bnt 
if  we  regai'd,  strictly,  the  principles  of  civil  liberty  and 
organic  authority,  npon  which  a  constitutional  representatire 
Republic  should  be  founded,  (and  upon  some  of  which  this 
«oi  diitmt  Republic  has  professed  to  stand,)  we  should  find 
that  there  has  scarcely  been  a  period  when  the  government 
of  Mexico  was  purely  republican.  A  cnreory  glance  at  the 
tistory  of  this  unhappy  country,  since  her  resistance  to  Spain, 
■will  most  fully  establish  the  truth  of  this  position.  Admit- 
ting the  Constitution  of  1824  was  enacted  formally,  and  by 
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competent  authority,  it  was  soon  Bupereeded  bj  milituy 
nanrpation.  The  exercise  of  executive  and  legislative 
powera  hae  frequently  been  interchanged  by  the  departments 
to  which  they  reapectivelv  belong ;  and  Bnch  an  amalgamar 
tion  of  authority  iias  rendered  it  impOBsible  to  determine  the 
relative  legality  of  conflicting  and  rival  departmentB. 

Thus,  the  President  in  power  has  repeatedly  diseolved 
CongreBB,  and  exercised  nnamited  sway,  until  it  pleased  him 
to  convoke  another  legislative  bo^y  more  obedient  to  his  be- 
hests. Sometimes  Congress  has  retaliated,  by  invading  the 
power  of  the  Executive :  as  when,  after  deposing  and  im- 
prisoning Santa  Anna,  it  decreed  that  all  acts  of  the  pro- 
visional goveraal  should  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  ratifi- 
cation ;  when  it  abrogated  the  constitutional  office  of  Vice- 
President  ;  when  it  repealed  the  constitutional  provision  that 
thePresidentelect  should  not  be  eligible  to  command  in  person 
the  armies  of  the  Kepublic ;  when  it  changed  the  rule  of  suf- 
frage, in  the  choice  of  a  PreEident,  from  a  vote  by  States  to 
a  vote  by  persons,  and  postponed  cbnnting  the  electoral  vote 
nearly  twelve  months  after  the  day  of  the  election.  During 
all  the  period  to  which  we  have  referred,  the  rights  of  the 
States  composing  the  Kepublic  have  scarcely  been  recog- 
nized. The  military  has  usually  been  paramount  to  the  civil 
antbority ;  and  those  who  have  written  Mexican  history 
have  characterized  the  government  as  a  "  central  consolida- 
tion," enforced  by  military  power.  We  may  add,  that,  within 
a  space  of  time  comprising  about  thirty-six  years,  terminating 
with  the  American  war,  there  have  been  THntrr  persons  claim- 
ing the  right  to  exercise  supreme  executive  power.  Of  these, 
two  have  been  condemned  and  executed  for  alleged  treason 
against  the  government ;  three  have  been  banished,  or  escaped 
into  voluntary  exile ;  and  three  more  have  been  incarcerated 
as  State  prisoners !  Within  the  same  time,  there  have  existed 
five  forms  of  government,  intermediate  between  absolutism' 
and  anarchy ;  there  have  been  no  six  consecutive  months  when 
there  has  not  occurred  a  general  revolution,  or  a  provincial 
revolt ;  and  during  the  whole  period  of  thirty-six  years,  only 
one  President,  who  had  been  elected  under  ihe  Constitution, 
served  out  his  full  term ! 

Let  us  trespass  for  a  brief  space  farther  upon  Uie  province 
of  history,  and  cite  a  few  more  examples  ot  the  remarkable 
instability  in  the  government  of  this  misguided  country. 
Agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  1824, 
Pedraza  was  elected  President  over  Guerrero.  In  1829, 
Congress  declared  Guerrero  elected,  and  chose  Bustamente 
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Yice-Fresident  Fddraza  then  retired  into  exile ;  and  Gloer- 
rero  assumed  dictatorial  power,  Bufltaraente,  the  Vice- 
Fresident,  now  went  into  command  of  an  armj^-captored 
the  President,  condemned  him  on  a  chame  of  treason  a^infit 
his  own  gorernment,  and  caused  him  to  oe  shot.  The  Vice- 
President  then  osenmed  the  chief  executive  power;  and  was,  in 
his  tnm,  dep(»ed  by  Santa  Anna,  who  recalled  Pedraza  from 
hanishment,  to  serve  out  the  remaining  term  of  a  few  months, 
for  which  he  had  been  originally  elected.  Tet  all  this  occurred 
whilst  the  Comtitntion  of  1821  was  professedly  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land. 

Under  a  goremment  thns  iDconeistant  and  nnsettled,  where 
a  veritable  revolutionary  panorama  has  been  exhibiting  for  a 
third  of  a  century ;  where  rulers  arose  and  fell  lite  me  fao* 
tionaries  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  often  with  the  greater 
celerity  of  the  heather  levies  of  Roderick  Dhn ;  where  mili- 
tary force  has  determined,  fay  its  arbitrary  condemnation  or 
approval,  the  character  and  duration  of  the  ruling  power, 
(as,  in  the  degenerate  days  of  that  empire,  the  Roman  mer- 
cenaries sold  the  imperial  purple  to  the  most  profligate  bid- 
der;)—under  such  a  government,  how  could  it  be  otherwise, 
than  that  frequent  and  flagrant  violations  of  private,  as  well 
as  public  rights,  should  be  committed?  Individuals  were 
banished,  imprisoned,  or  executed  without  due  warrant  of 
law,  by  the  same  mde  hand  of  military  sway  that  seized  upon  ■ 
the  puolic  treasures,  aad  sequeatered  the  public  revenues. 

The  present  condition  ot  Mexico  confirms  an  admitted 
analogy  between  the  laws  of  political  and  physical  mortality. 
Nature  has  bestowed  upon  her  the  highest  physical  blessings ; 
and  \a,^i^  forms  of  government,  at  least,  ner  people  had 
reached  the  point  of  national  freedom  and  secnrity.  But,  as 
we  have  discovered,  they  have  hitherto  proved  incompetent 
to  appreciate  and  profit  by  these  blessmgs ;  and  it  wonld 
Beem  at  last,  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  "  has  ceased  to  strive" 
with  those  who  have'  set  at  naught,  and  trampled  under  the 
hoof  of  anarchy,  all  its  higher  mspirations.  Her  late  pro- 
tracted and  spasmodic  agony  appears  to  imply  a  speedy 
dissolution. 

The  retrospective  glance  wo  have  taken  shows  that  the 
government  of  Mexico,  especially  of  late  years,  has  been  made 
the  transient  prize  of  successful  rapacity.  While  it  has  thos 
been  employed  as  the  instrument, of  crael  and  criminal  am- 
bition in  the  minister,  it  has  engendered  and  fostered  a  spirit  of 
^nd  and  barbarity  in  the  menial.  Disaffection  has  spread 
throoghont  the  land.  The  highwayaswarm  with  robbeiB ;  cities 
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ore  crowded  with  midnight  aeeaesine ;  banded  beggars  roam  the 
country  like  nomadic  tribes ;  and  ttie  people  are  everywhere 
harassed  by  civil  exactions  and  military  conBCriptions. 
Agricnlture  languishes ;  Commerce  droops  her  Dnnerved 
wmgs ;  and  even  the  pursuits  of  science  are  repressed  with 
more  than  monastic  ansterity,  or  forgotten  in  the  whirl  of 
social  follies  and  rices,  many  of  which  have  come  down  from 
the  gay  and  gallant  periods  of  Spanish  Alphonso  and  Isabella. 
To  fulfil  the  functions  of  responsible  nationality,  requires  a 
cnnent  revenue  adequate  to  the  support  of  government,  and 
to  secure  the  dne  enforcement  of  the  laws.  This  can  never 
be  fairly  and  readily  obtained  in  any  country  where  capital 
is  obliged  to  conceal  itself  against  forced  loans  and  arbitrary 
exactions.  The  financial  relations  of  Mexico  we  are  therefore 
prepared  to  find  as  desperate  and  depressed  as  is  its  condition 
in  other  respects.  tVom  an  exhibit  recently  made  in  one  of 
the  most  reepectable  and  authoritative  Mexican  Journals,* 
we  gather  the  following  melancholy  details : 

FOREIGK  DEBT. 

ANTEUOk  to    THE   INDRPBnDENCE. 
1821 

Bl'MsgCBtn   TO  TUIC  rsDETEXDtSCS. 

lS2e.~3Igt  Deeemlier £e,400,800      $SS;000,000 

1821.— Ut  July 6,281,760        26,408,760 

1830.— lit  Jann«ry 6,020,697        30,103.487 

1832.— Slat  December  B,857,ESO        34,287,760 

1837.— let  October 9,247,937        46,239,886 

1843.— Decree  of  Deceinbpr  IG.        .        .        .  10,014,746        54,673,730 

1847.— 1st  July 11,496,373        08,476,866 

1852— 31st  December 10,548,899        62,744,497 

Since  December,  1882,  whea  the  odluiniatration  of  General  BuEtaiilellt« 
ceased,  the  foreign  debt  luu  increased  $18,466,747,  hiTing  yielded  tha 
creditors  in  the  samo  period  f22,811,747,  both  these  sums  m^ing  a  total  of 
141,268,494. 

DOMESTIC  DEBT. 


1803. — Beaides  a  sum   of  t409,869  aunual  expenses  of  rents, 

the  nation  owed  a  capital  of tI6, 438,563 

1821.— For  net  capitals 166,620,700 

-  For  interest  payable  thereon  9,765,799 

$76,286,498 

1822.— About  half  of  the  p«ynienU  irere  arranged,  tearing    40,00^000 

*  SI  Unm»T»cU—X«rth  9,  185S. 
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lSe2.— Debts  of  Tariouakuda $22,08B,8M 

Diptomati«  aoutraota 14,140,612 

Totalrince  the  yew  1888 »S«,ns,408 

Balance  due  to  Uie  cteditora  before  the  independence  .  40,000,000 

Total  anonnt  to  be  liquidated  for  debt»  contraeted  before  and 

■ince  the  independence 176,179,409 

Showing  an  aggregate  of  preeent  indebtedness  amounting 
to  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty  milliom  of  dollars,  claim- 
ing an  annual  interest  at  least  eqnal  to  the  established 
Intimate  revenaeB  of  the  country  I 

From  the  same  authority  we  learn  that  the  annual  income 
ofMexicohasbeen  reduced  since  the  period  of  her  unfortunate 
Btruggle  with  the  United  States,  to  less  than  half  the  average 
receipts  prior  to  that  time.  Contraating,  for  example,  a  year 
daring  the  period  of  the  Central  system  under  Santa  Anna 
with  one  during  the  the  Federal  system  of  Arista,  we  have 
these  fignres : 


1S44.— Total  receipts (29,828,433 

Iioans,  depoeita,  te.,  other  than  revenue        ....     16,901, BSO 

Netrerenue J13,421,883 


ISSl.— Total  reoeipta (13,118,388 

Deduct  AmericBD  indeniDit}',  and  other  receiptg,  which  are 

$6,904,819 


Balance 96,146,664 

The  return  of  Santa  Anna  to  that  conntry,  at  this  time, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  marks,  probably,  the  closing 
crisis  of  its  fate,  as  a  confederated  Kepublic.  He  goes,  as  it 
were,  to  perform  the  last  sad  offices.  Any  attempt  on  his 
part  to  enforce  the  federal  laws  must  be  futile,  without  the 
aid  of  a  sufficient  revenue ;  and  this,  in  the  preeent  state  of 
affairs,  it  will  be  impoeaible  to  obtain  without  a  resort  to  op- 

{>ressi7e  taxation.  The  States  will  not  submit :  then  must  fot- 
ow  either  abdication  by  Santa  Anna,  and  anarchy  amongst 
the  people ;  or  a  disruption  of  the  confederacy — terminating 
probabfr  in  a  return  to  an  imperial  military  dictatorship. 

His  long  cherished  and  openly  avowed  hostility  to  the 
United  Stat«e  carries  the  mind  forward  in  a  timely  and  pm- 
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dent  inquiry  as  to  what  is  likelT  to  be  the  relative  poeition  of 
our  governraent  and  that  of  Hexico;  and  brings  ns  to  an 
examination  of  the  open  qnestions  of  difficulty  between  the 
two  countries. 

Faeeing  by,  with  a  mere  reference,  the  treatment  of  the 
American  donsnl  at  Acapidco,  and  also  the  claims  of  certain 
of  our  citizens  for  commercial  spoliations  and  sacrifices  in 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  Gnadaloupe  Hidalgo,  we  are  left 
two  prominent  subjects  of  misunderstanding  and  dispute: 
one  is,  the  proper  construction  of  the  eleventh  article  of  that 
treaty ;  the  otr^er,  the  American  claim  to  the  right  of  way 
acroBB  the  istlimiis  of  Tehuantepec,  under  the  "  Garay  giany' 

It  will  tax  even  Mexican  sophistry  to  its  utmost,  to  sustain 
the  large  amount  of  claims  for  Indian  spoliations,  which  have 
been  set  up  under  the  eleventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  Gnadar 
loupe.  In  the  first  place,  such  a  construction  involves  tliat 
couutrv  in  the  humiliating  implication,  that  &he  could  not 
herself  protect  her  ovm  citizens  from  tie  irruptions  of  sav- 
ages, and  parted  with  a  portion  of  her  territory  to  secure  the 
safety  of  the  remainder.  But  we  doubt  the  intention  of  our 
government  to  assume  any  pecuniary  liability,  in  agreeing  to 
Uie  clause  to  which  we  have  referred.  The  treaty  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  of  1832,  recites  a  mutual 
obligation  to  "  restrain  and  punish "  the  Indians  of  their 
respective  territories.  By  the  Guadaloupe  treaty,  of  1848, 
the  United  States  acquired  all  the  territory  which  was  em- 
braced in  this  mutual  stipulation,  and  renewed  the  agreement 
on  our  part.  The  lauguage  is  much  the  same  in  both  treatiee. 
Now,  our  government  has  never  allowed  any  iudemnity  in 
money,  to  its  own  citizens,  for  Indian  depredations.  There 
were  no  reclamations  on  cither  side,  under  the  treaty  of  1832. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  obligations  reciprocally  cancelled 
each  other ;  for  any  liability  of  a  pecuniary  character  must 
have  reaultod  to  the  citizens  injured.  These  would  have 
been  poorly  paid,  by  an  offset  of  some  similar  injury  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Ime  of  territory.  Had  there  re^ly  been 
any  feir  construction  of  the  convention  of  1832,  giving  such 
claims,  both  countries  would  long  since  have  brought  them 
forward  for  adjustment,  and  each  citizen  would  have  been 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  for  his  losses.  However, 
we  desire  not  to  be  understood  as  interposing  any  objec- 
tions to  a  revision  of  the  ambiguity  in  the  treaty  of  Gnada- 
loupe, or  even  to  paying  reasonably  for  an  entire  abrogation 
of  the  clauses,  if  Mexico  vrill  exhibit  a  corresponding  liberal- 
ity on  her  part,  in  other  n *- 
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We  do  not  propoee  a  review,  or  a  Btatemeut,  even,  of  the 
l^al  controversy  which  has  been  carried  on  in  this  country 
and  Mexico,  in  r^;ard  to  the  present  validity  of  the  Garay 
grant  To  our  apprehenaion,  the  clear,  enccinct,  and  con- 
clnsive  report  of  our  Senate  Committee  of  Foreign  Kelations, 
made  in  Augnet  last,  added  to  the  past  action  and  previonely 
expreeaed  opinions  of  Meesrs.  Clayton  and  Webster  on  the 
same  snbject,  has  placed  this  point  beyond  qaestion,  bo  iar 
as  the  views  of  our  government  are  concerned.  If  any  doubts 
conld  still  be  entertained  in  this  respect,  a  recurrence  to  the 
eentimente  of  the  late  innngural  address  most  dissipate  tbem 
entirely.  An  acqaiesceuce  by  Mexico  in  the  leading  features 
(except  that  of  a  joint  protectorate)  of  the  reieeted  conven- 
tion of  1861  will,  it  would  seem  to  us,  inevitably  be  rec^uired. 
In  Baying  tliis,  we  are  by  no  means  seeking  to  sustain  (for 
we  could  not  so  far  forget  the  proprieties  of  the  province  we 
have  here  assumed)  any  mere  private  advantage. 

It  is  only  in  its  public  aspect  and  relations  that  we  con- 
sider this  question ;  and  in  this  view,  we  cannot  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  the  grant  to  Garay  embraces  American  interests 
of  the  most  important  character.  What  attracts  our  attention 
to  this  privilege  Is,  the  ready  means  it  otfers  of  securing  to 
our  citizens,  upon  fair  and  favorable  terms,  a  free  transitway 
across  ^e  Central  American  isthmus,  throngh  a  beautiful  and 
heaJtby  region,  at  a  point  some  fifteen  hundred  and  two 
thousand  miles,  by  coast  line,  farther  norih  Hum  the  crossings 
at  Atrato,  Panama,  and  Nicaragua.  According  to  the  terms 
of  the  grant,  it  would  be  trammelled  neither  by  export,  im- 
port, transit,  nor  tonnage  duties,  and  iree  access  is  allowed 
to  the  terminal  ports  on  the  gulf  and  on  the  ocean.  Being 
eo  tar  removed  from  th&  other  points  of  crossing,  it  is  not 
neceesarily  the  rival  or  competitor  of  other  enterprises.  And 
if  it  were,  we  are  persuaded  that  each  of  these  lour  isthmian 
crossings  will  yet  command  a  trade  sufficient  to  justify  their 
improvement.  They  must  sooner  or  later  supersede,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  long  commercial  voyage  around  Oape  Horn 
und  by  ihe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  become  ultimately  the 
avenues,  not  omy  of  oar  own  trade,  but  also  that  of  England, 
with  the  eastern  coasts  of  Asia.  That  magnificent  dream  of 
Napoleon,  (from  which  he  was  only  awakened  by  the  din  of 
Traialgar,)  the  construction  of  a  ship-canal  across  the  isthmus 
of  Snez,  must  ^rst  be  realized,  before  the  passage  by  the 
Mediterranean  is  adopted  for  anything  but  mails,  travellers 
and  light  freight. 
Hernando  Oortez,  with  his  usn^  &r-reaehiiig  sagacity,  in 
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hiB  time  saw  the  importance  of  this  Tehnantepec  crossiiig, 
and  first  projected  its  improvement.  The  recent  aurvey, 
made  for  the  proprietors  of  the  Garay  grant,  is  said  to  have 
uuiiionstrated  its  entire  practicability,  showing  a  sufficient 
depth  of  water  at  each  terminal  point,  for  steamers  of  any 
class,  and  exhibiting  a  line  for  a  railway  one  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  in  lengui,  with  maximum  grades  of  only  sixty 
feet  to  the  mile,  and  curvatures  with  radii  not  less  than 
eleven  hundred  feet.  It  is  even  asserted  that  there  is  abun- 
dance of  water  at  the  summit  level  to  supply  a  ship  canal. 

The  rich  trade  of  the  Southern  ocean  lias  ever  been  the 
primary  object  of  commercial  ambition,  in  all  countries  of 
the  world.  Its  golden  visions  dazzled  the  merchants  of  Tyre 
and  of  CarthM;e ;  gave  energy,  at  later  periods,  to  the  strag- 
gles of  Columbus  and  of  Raleigh ;  as  it  also,  still  later,  formed 
the  tempting  bait  in  the  stupendous  scheme  of  Latv,  that 
drew  all  clashes,  np  to  bishops,  dukes,  duchesses,  and  even 
kings,  into  one  common  and  profligate  partnership.  There 
Las  hitherto  been  but  a  single  impediment  in  the  way  of 
.Vmerican  equality^  if  not  supremacy,  in  this  trade,  and  that 
was  the  fact  that  "  British  merchants  were,  practically,  some 
ten  or  fifteen  days'  sail  nearer  than  we  are,  to  Cape  Horn  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  consequently  to  all  parts  beyond 
them."*  The  full  improvement  of  the  isthmian  crossings 
(Tehuautejjec  being  one  of  the  shortest)  will  reverse  this 
order  of  things,  and  our  merchants  will  be  practically  fifteen 
or  twenty  days'  sail  nearer  than  the  Knglish,  to  the  Asiatic 
coasts! 

The  project  of  an  interior  line  of  railways  between  the 
two  oceans,  contemplated  in  the  surveys  lately  ordered  by 
Congress,  has  our  utmost  sympathy  and  good  wishes.  We 
desire  its  speedy  completiuu,  provided  there  are  no  constita- 
tional  objections,  not  only  as  a  bond  of  union  between  the 
old  Atlantic  and  new  Pacific  States,  but  because  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  proper  development  of  the  vast  stretch  of 
interm^iate  uncultivated  territory  througli  which  it  is  to 
pass.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  this  will  ever 
supersede  the  inter-oceanic  and  isthmian  routes,  as  a  commer- 
cial transit.  The  water-borne  commerce  of  the  world,  under 
the  prospective  increase  of  trade,  will  need  all  of  these  ave- 
nues, and  it  is  the  true  policy  of  our  government  to  see  in 
time  that  they  are  all  properly  secured  to  our  people. 

If,  then,  tliis  grant  to  Garay  be,  as  is  contended  in  the 

■  litDt.  lUaij'a  loUer  to  Ur.  BotlcnelL 
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Senate  report,  and  declared,  by  both  Mr.  Ciajton  and  Mr. 
Webster,  a  valid  bona  fide  contract  wbich  Mexico  now  seeka 
to  repudiate,  chiefly  because  (we  adopt  Mexican  official  lan- 
gnage  on  the  Bnbject)  "  the  enterprise  has  taken  root  in  the 
United  States,"  let  it  be  maintained,  we  8ay,  at  every  reason- 
able hazard.  Should  there  be  features  in  this  conti-act  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  fears  or  foster  the  prejudices  of  the  Mexi- 
can nation,  a  humane  and  enlightened  policy  dictates  their 
modification. 

With  a  liberal  grant  of  territory  secured  on  each  side  of  the 
line  of  way,  we  think  the  holders  ought  at  once  to  abandon  all 
right  of  colonization  beyond  that.  But  if  the  threatened  vio- 
lation of  pledged  faith  "springs  from  the  corruption  and  sys- 
tematic perfidy  of  her  councilfr — from  the  undue  prejudices  of 
her  public  men — or  what  seems  equally  probable,  from  foreign 
intrigue  and  influence, — ^let  Mexico  be  aeenred  that  there  is 
truth  and  earnestness  in  the  glowing  and  grateful  language  of 
our  present  chief  magistrate,  when  he  declaree,  that  "  in  a  fair 
and  legitimate  pursuit,  even  on  a  foreign  soil,  American  citi- 
zenship will  be  an  invoilable  panoply  of  American  rights." 

Kecent  intelligence  from  Mexico  is  to  the  effect  that  a  flit- 
tiog  President  has  made  a  new  grant  to  other  parties,  of  this 
same  Tehnantepec  route,  the  title  to  which  an  consecutive  ad- 
ministrations of  that  very  stable  and  consistent  government 
has  heretofore,  directly  or  indii'cctly,  affirmed  to  rest  in  tb.6 
Garay  contract. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  is  stated  that  a  treaty  applying  to  this 
new  grant  has  been  entered  into  by  the  American  minister. 
Up  to  the  time  these  pages  were  given  to  the  press,  the  treaty 
has  not  been  published.  But  the  graut  itself,  as  contained  in 
the  newspapers,  we  have  examined ;  and,  to  say  nothing  of 
some  peculiarly  Mexican  features  which  it  containa,  we  note 
one  provision  that  of  itself  must  prove  fatal  to  all  chances  of 
its  adoption  by  the  present  American  executive.  We  allude 
to  the  provision  stipulating  for  a  Joint  guaranty  of  neutrality 
hycdl  tiationa  who  may  desire  to  use  this  transit  way. 

The  Monroe  doctrine  has  become  a  well-settled  measure  of 
the  policy  upheld  by  the  Democratic  party  of  this  country ; 
and  no  executive,  avowing  fealty  to  that  party,  can,  for  a  mo- 
ment, entertain  any  proposition  involving  us  in  an  European 
partnership  or  protectorate  of  any  kind  ;  and,  least  of  all,  in 
regard  to  one  of  the  domestic  highways  on  this  continent. 

We  have  had  entanglements  enough  of  this  description  al- 
ready ;  and  to  withdraw  as  speedily  as  possible  from  one  of  the 
lateet---the  "  Clayton  and  Butwer  treaty" — we  deem  aav>ng  the 
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fixed  pnrposeB  of  those  wlio  now  hold  the  helm  of  State. 
There  le  no  more  reason  why  foreign  nations  ehonld  be  invited 
or  allowed  to  guai-anty  the  nentrality  of  an  American  thoroo^- 
£are,  than  that  the  United  States  should  be  made  a  par^  to 
defend  the  British  Channel,  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  or  Isth- 
moB  of  Snez. 

An  admirable  illustration  of  the  working  and  wisdom  of 
this  "  Claytoo  and  Bulwer  treaty"  occnrs  in  the  very  case 
we  have  Iteen  considering.  ^The  principles  of  that  treaty  are, 
by  the  eighth  article,  extended  "  to  the  interoceanic  com- 
municationa  hy  the  way  of  Tehcahtepeo  and  Panama. 

Now,  the  Ainericaii  holders  of  the  Qaray  grant,  and  their 
wrongs,  come  within  th6  plain  and  expressed  terms  of  the 
Nicaragua  guaranty.  They  have  been  driveu  "  by  violence** 
from  the  work  tliey  had  commenced;  their  "property"  has 
been  the  subject  of  "  unjoEt  detention  and  seizure ,  and  th^ 
vested  rights  in  the  "  way  of  Tehuantepec"  are  sought  to-  be 
sacrificed  in  favor  of  the  new  grant. 

By  the  dearest  consequence  and  implication,  these  Ameri- 
can citi/^ns  are  authorized  to  look  to  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  for  protection  I 

Then  iigain,  it  bo  happens,  that  the  probable  beneficiariea 
of  this  new  and  confiicting  grant,  those  who  have  thus  fax 
paid  the  consideration  money,  are  certain  prominent  British 
snbjecte  residing  temporarily  in  Mexico.  Suppose  they  suc- 
ceed in  ousting  the  American  interest,  and  securing  the  con- 
trol of  this  important  crossing,  will  not  the  American  govem- 
meot,  under  the  provisions  of  the  *'  Clayton  and  Bnlwer 
treaty,"  be  placed  in  the  humiliating  position  of  having  to 
protect  a  "  toll-gate,"  (the  graphic  phrase  of  Senator  Douglas,) 
erected  upon  their  own  domestic  highway,  and  over  the 
b^ed  and  prostrate  enterprise  of  their  own  citizens ! 

It  is  most  clearly  the  true  policy  of  the  United  States,  to 
avoid  any  co-partnery  in,  or  co-protectorate  over,  these 
isthmian  ways.  The  Monroe  doctnne,  by  fair  inference,  in- 
clndea  this  policy.  So  far  as  these  ways  open  into  the  Carib- 
bean, they  are  essential  to  a  successful  prosecution  of  our 
commerce  with  the  South  Sea.  So  far  as  tney  open  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  they  are  domestic  to  ourselves.  The  desire  of 
making  this  gulf  a  ware  dav,su,w.^  is  as  natural  to  us,  as  is  a 
'  similar  policy  to  other  powers,  in  regard  to  the  Black  Sea,  the 
Caspian,  the  Zuyder  Zee,  or  German  Ocean.  The  whole 
(lehouchure  of  our  Sontbem  and  Western  natural  and  artificial 
communications  is  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Foreign  hostile  fleets,  stationed  there,  would  readily  inter- 
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mpt  a  large  portion  of  our  commerce ;  hence  Cnba  is  deemed 
a  desirable  acquisition  by  many  of  our  stateamcD,  becauee  it 
is  one  of  the  keys  to  that  great  commercial  outlet.  A  co- 
protectorate  with  European  powers  in  the  iBthmian  waya 
would  impliedly  give  those  powers  the  right  of  entry  into  the 
gulf;  and  greatly  embarrass  the  purpose  and  privilege  of 
making  it  a  close  sea. 

Again,  these  ways  are  to  be  monopolies,  constructed  by  com- 
panies; a  majority  of  the  stock  will  determine  who  is  to  assume 
the  immediate  control.  If,  under  a  joint  national  protectorate, 
this  control  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  English  capitalists, 
bow  are  our  merchants  to  be  secured  against  unfavorable  dis- 
criminations, in  the  great  struggle  which  is  coming  on  between 
England  and  this  country  for  the  trade  of  the  South  Sea  % 
There  are  so  many  indirect  methods  in  which  these  discrimi- 
nations can  be  effected,  that  the  only  "safe  policy  for  the 
United  States  is,-  to  secure,  by  purchase  and  treaty,  the  esh 
ei/usive  national  guardianship. 

We  fully  appreciate  the  Monroe  doctrine,  aa  applied  to 
foreign  colonial  settlements ;  and  yet,  what  would  be  the 
evils  of  such  settlements  on  the  North  Western  coast  of 
Ameiica,  or  Terra  del  Fueeo,  compared  with  an  oppressive 
tonnage  or  transit  dnty  on  American  commerce,  passing  the 
great  thoroughfares  of  Central  America!  As  the  hrst  term 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine  is,  "  no  more  European  settlements  on 
this  continent,"  let  the  second  be,  no  European  partnership  or 
m-protectorate,  in  regard  to  our  isthmdan  ways  and  inter- 
oceanic  communications. 

The  article  in  the  March  number  of  this  Review,  'by  tinother 
hand,  upon  the  subject  of  the  "  Clayton  and  Bulwer  treaty," 
was  no  less  timely  than  truthful.  It  was  eminently  proper 
that  the  earliest  attention  of  the  American  people  should  bo 
called  to  the  flagrant  departures  of  our  government  from  the 
sound,  well-settled  principles  of  continental  policy,  contem- 
plated in  the  proposition  of  Monroe;  and  those  democratic 
statesmen  who  have  lately  moved  in  the  American  Senate, 
npon  the  same  subject,  have  rendered  an  important  service 
to  their  constituency.  The  public  men  of  this  country  should 
remember  many  lessons  that  our  history  affords,  proving  the 
quick  discernment  and  sure  reprobation  of  the  people,  when- 
ever public  interests  are  compromised,  from  prejudice,  or  by 
a  blunder.  That  diplomatigt  who  once  offered  to  England 
the  co-navigation  (co-protectorate!)  of  the  Mississippi,  for  an 
annuity  in  cod-fish,  as  well  as  he  who  proposed  to  surrender 
to  jthe  same  power  the  entire  transportation  of  the  great 
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southern  staple  of  this  country,  were  never  wholly  forgiven  by^ 
a  mortified  and  indignant  people. 

Old  England  grumbles,  ana  even  la  beUe  Fraace  affects  to 
moralize  over  any  proposition  which  contemplates  a  eelf-de- 
feneive  predominating  interest  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  or  the  north  in  the  public  affairs  of  this  continent. 

They  are  especially  shocked  at  any  reference  to  our  ulti- 
mate possession  of  Cuba,  which  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the 
keys  to  the  commerce  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  And  yet  France 
grasps  all  Algeria,  while  England  annually  increases  her 
Jjidian  and  Australian  poBsessionB.  An  innocent  reader  of 
the  London  "Times"  and  itsdiatribes  against  "fillibnstering," 
would  be  led  to  imagine  the  practice  to  be  as  novel  as  the 
name  it  hears ;  and  that  the  stately  moralietswho  promnlgate 
snch  elevated  sentiments  of  national  probity,  in  reference  to 
American  designs  on  Cuba,  had  themselves  really  never  heard 
of  the  wars  waged  by  England  for  the  possession  of  Gibkal- 
TAB,  the  gate  ol  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  force  and  sharp 
diplomacy*  which  she  employed  to  secure  Maita,  that  com- 
mands the  pass  between  tlie  Italian  Slates  and  Africa;  nor 
yet  of  "  the  lucky  circumstance  as  promptly  as  audaciously 
turned  to  account, "f  which  enabled  the  Anglo-Indian  govern- 
ment, only  a  few  years  since,  to  seize  upon  Aden,  a  port  on 
the  Bed  Sea,  commanding  the  pass  of  Bab-el-Handel  at  the 
BOnthern  extremity  of  Arabia,  and  which  forms  the  last  of  the 
THBEE  great  points,  or  keys,  commanding  the  English  over- 
land route  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  There  was  something  so 
cool  and  characteristic  in  the  manner  of  executing  the  seiz- 
uneof  Aden,  as  well  as  in  the  account  given  of  it  by  a  modem 
^English  historian,}  that  we  cannot  forbear  recalling  and  com- 
mending the  description  to  which  we  refer  to  the  especial 
attention  of  our  readers.  They  will  thns  possess  themselves, 
at  the  same  moment,  of  a  most  admirable  commentary  upon 
the  swelling  and  lip-curled  morality  of  the  English  journals, 
when  speaking  of  American  progress ;  and  a  striking  illas- 
tration  of  the  importance  which  our  sagacious  rival  attaches 
to  an  adequate  control  over  one  of  the  great  world-ways  of 
commerce. 

r"  But,  to  recur  (in  conclnsion)  more  immediately  to  the  sub- 
ject of  our  relations  with  Mexico.     The  emphatic  recognition 
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of  the  Monroe  doctrine  by  our  present  chief  magistrate  in  hie 
inauj^nral  address,  and  the  similar  views  lately  expressed  by 
leading  democratic  statesmen  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  cannot  be  altogether  without  sigiiificance  in  consider- 
ing the  futnre  of  our  unfortunate  neighbor. 

No  one  can  doubt  but  that  Santa  Anna  will  prefer  a  cen- 
tral consolidated  government,  and  will  seek  to  establish  it  in 
the  capital.  This  attempt,  and  (as  we  have  before  remarked) 
a  resort  to  extreme  taxation,  may  lead  to  immediate  outbreaks 
and  difficulties.  It  was  the  doctrines  of  centralism  introduced 
into  the  constitution  of  1836— degrading  the  States  into  mere 
militaiT  departments — that  drove  Texas  into  secession.  The 
same  thing  in  the  Bases  Organicus  of  1843,  was  met  by  stem 
opposition ;  and  in  the  struggles  which  ensued,  Santa  Anna 
himself  was  ejected  from  power,  and  driven  from  the  country. 
It  is  true,  when,  in  1847,  he  was  allowed  to  creep  back  through 
t^e  American  tines,  hie  published  declaration  was  against 
centralism,  admitting  it  to  be  "  dangerous  to  liberty." 

But  the  circumstances  attending  nis  late  unconditional  re- 
call— the  fiscal  difficulties  of  the  government — its  present 
fitful,  feeble,  and  divided  councils^are  all  bo  many  tempta- 
tions, if  not  excuses,  for  ruling  with  a  strong  band.  He  will 
have  the  ready  sympathies  of  European  monarchies,  and 

Eossihly  their  subsidies  may  follow  "where  their  hopes  may 
tad."  Already  there  are  rumors  of  a  projected  French  Ch- 
ance, the  English  bond-holders  have  an  accredited  resident 
agent  at  the  Mexican  capital,  and  whispers  of  English  intei^ 
ference  are  floating  hither  upon  every  southern  gale.  We 
are  persuaded  that  in  no  quarter  of  the  world  are  substantial 
American  interests  in  more  imminent  peril  than  in  the  dis- 
tracted country  which  has  been  the  leadiug  topic  of  our  des- 
nltory  remarks.  And  let  the  timid  apologists  of  a  discarded 
and  more  doubtful  poHcy  palter  as  they  may  in  regard  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  patriot  Monroe,  on  iU  careful  and  judicious 
application  "  hencefokth  "  to  the  affairs  of  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America  rest  the  highest  hope  of  the  friends  of  freedom 
there,  as  well  as  throughout  the  whole  American  continent. 
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RECEPTION    OF   MRS.    BEECEER   STOWE  IN 
LONDON. 

Wa  baTs  received  the  following  gtapbic  deseriptioti  of  tliis  ceremoDj  from 
an  eje-wItueBB,  whose  suUiotitj  m&y  be  implicitlj  relied  on,  and  who  asiarel 
u  that  nothing  like  it  has  cTer  been  seen  in  KagLnnd,  or  will  probahlj  aT«r 
be  Been  again,  udIcsb  the  KiDg  of  tbe  Musquitoa  ehould  accept  the  iavitatioa 
of  Uie  ladies  of  Stafford  House  to  pay  them  a  Tieit. 

Mr».  Beecher  Stowe,  who  bad,  in  eomplimeot  to  tbe  ajrapathios  of  tha 
ladiee  of  StaObrd  House,  painted  her  face  black,  and  put  on  a  pair  of  Llaet 
fcid  gloves,  descended  from  the  Liverpool  cars,  a  few  miles  from  London, 
where  she  waa  most  enthuaioBticallj  received  by  the  ladies  of  ijtafTord  House,  ■ 
who  saluted  her  with  a  most  afTveUosate  welcome,  liuing  heron  both  cheeky 
whereby  they  got  tbeir  lips  a  little  eoilcd  with  lamp-black,  which,  however, 
WM  rather  a  fortunate  oircumstanee,  aa  the  sympathies  of  all  present  were 
decidedly  !n  fsvor  of  that  color. 

This  ceremony  being  over,  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  was  placed  in  a  superb  car- 
riage, drawn  by  thirty-Bii  horses,  having  the  celebrated  Frederick  DoogtasoD 
her  right,  and  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  oa  her  left,  pointed  and 
dressed  up  to  represent  Uncle  Tom,  and  carrying  in  his  hand  a  snperb  copy  of 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  edited  by  himself.  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  was  delighted 
with,  hia  lordship's  personification  of  Uncle  Tom.  and  declared  sbe  could 
ftlmost  swear  it  was  Uncle  Tom  himself  though  sbe  had  never  seen  bim.  Mra. 
Beecher  Stowe,  however,  looked  rather  aakew  at  Hr.  Frederick  Douglai,  and 
showed  a  decided  prefercuce  for  Uoole  Tom,  which  the  ladies  of  Stafford 
Booae  took  notice  al,  and  made  amenils  to  Mr,  Frederick  Douglas  for  the 
iMgleot  of  Mra.  Beecher  Stow(^  by  redoubling  theirattentions  to  Mr.  Frederick 
Douglas.  The  Hon.  Gerrit  Smith,  M.  C,  was  said  to  be  among  the  crowd; 
bnt,  being  a  white  man,  cBcaped  notice,  and  was  cut  by  Mrs.  Ijeechcr  Stowe, 
who,  in  fact,  seemed  entirely  occupied  by  the  Right  Hon.  editor.  Uncle  Tom. 

Preliminary  arrangements  being  made,  which  took  up  some  time,  tbe  pro- 
oenion  proceeded  towards  London  in  the  following  order: — 

Mrs.  Beeoher's  Stowo's  superb  carriage,  which  it  is  whispered  was  furnished 
from  a  very  high  quarter,  drawn  by  thirty-sii  horses,  followed  by  the  ladies 
of  Stafford  House,  their  faces  covered  with  black  crape,  and  their  horaea 
crowned  with  black  nodding  plumes,  emblematic  of  mourning  for  the  wrosga 
of  Africa.  Each  lady  carried  a  copy  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  bound  in  calf,  and 
■nperbly  gilt,  edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  tbe  Earl  of  Carlisle,  alias  Uncle  Tom, 
in  honor  of  Mra.  Beecher  Stowe. 

Immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  procession  of  carriages  in  honor  of  Hra. 
Beecher  Stowe,  nnthor  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  edited  by  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  came  a  deputation  from 
the  colliery  who,  being  covered  with  eoal  dust,  it  was  supposed  would  be  apt 
represcDtatives  of  tha  American  slaves.  They  were  attended  by  their  ovei^ 
—vn,  who  penonated  the  "atrabiliooa  tyrants  and  two-legged  wolve*  of  our 
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MQtlieni  States,"  and  were  each  armed  wEtli  a  eaW-nine-twlB,  with  Thiob 
they  belabored  the  poor  ooUiers,  eapecially  the  little  children,  till  they  roared 
la>tity,'totbe  infinite  delight  of  Mre.  BeecherStowe  uidthe  noble  ladies  of  Staf- 
ford Honae,  who  cried  "Encore— let  them  roar  once  more,"  and  took  out  their 
white  pocket-bandkerchieCs  on  the  occaaion.  As  this  was  the  first  Ume  they 
liad  ever  seen  da/liglit,  the  poor  colliers  found  great  difficulty  in  keeping  in. 
the  line  of  tlia  proeasaion  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  until,  by  the 
bounty  of  the  noble  tadiea  of  Stafford  House,  tbey  were  each  furnished  with  a 
pair  of  green  spectacles. 

Next  came  •  deputation  of  several  hundred  of  tlie  seamstrersesof  I/indon, 
who,  we  are  told  by  the  London  Hmes,  the  Londoa  Homing  Chronicle,  and 
other  staunch  advocates  of  the  entire  human  race,  are  reduced  to  resort  to 
street  proatitntion,  to  keep  themselves  from  starving  on  the  wages  allowed 
them  by  those  employed  by  the  noble  ladies  of  Stafford  House,  in  making 
their  chemises.  Theae  poor  victims  of  British  philanthropy  looked  very  thin, 
pale,  and  emaciated,  and  some  half  a  dozen  actually  fainted  by  the  way,  from 
weakness  occasioned  b;  hard  work  and  hard  living.  But  the  noble  ladiea  of 
Stafford  House  turned  away  with  horror  and  disgust  from  these  naughty 
creatures ;  and  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  waa  yery  much  affronted  at  being  brought 
into  such  bad  company.  Some  of  the  epectators,  vast  crowds  of  whom  were 
gathered  around,  murmured  their  sympathy  for  these  poor  girls,  whereupon 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  editor  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  read  some 
pauages  from  that  work,  to  show  how  much  better  off  they  were  (ban  ths 
Afrieaa  slaves  in  the  United  States,  and  they  all  orled  out — "  Liberty  and  old 
England  for  ever." 

In  the  rear  of  these  unfortunate  spinsters,  tnltters,  and  seumstresaes,  came  a 
large  body  selected  from  the  hundred  thousand  freebovn  EngUahmen,  who,  the 
London  Times,  the  London  Morning  Chronicle,  and  other  sympathisers  willl 
the  wrongs  of  Africa,  tell  lis,  rise  in  the  morning,  qvery  day  of  their  live^ 
without  knowing  where  they  are  to  get  a  morsel  of  bread.  They  looked  very 
vretcbed,  ragged,  and  dirty;  and  Mr.  Frederick  Douglas  fould  not  hdp  ob- 
serving to  Mrs,  Beecher  Stowe,  "that  he  never  liod  seen  any  alavea  in  th» 
8tal«s  io  such  a  miserable  conditioQ.  "Lord,"  said  Mm.  Beecher  Stowe,  "who 
cares  for  their  misery  t  Don't  you  ^c  they  are  whitepeoplet"  These  repro- 
aeatatives  of  the  hundred  thousand  freehorn  Engliahmen  begged  of  the  noble 
Udies  of  Stafford  House  some  small  pittance  to  relieve  their  hunger,  but  were 
soon  sileneed  by  those  great  conservatives  of  English  freedom,  the  policemen, 
who  told  them  the  noble  ladiea  came  there  to  honor  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe — not 
to  bestow  tlieir  charity  on  them.  Ajs  the  procession  proceeded  on  slowly, 
we  noticed,  every  now  and  then,  someone  or  other  of  those  hundred  thonssnd 
freebom  Englishmen  suddenly  leave  the  ranks,  to  snatch  an  old  cabbage  leaf 
or  potato  paring,  which  they  devoured  with  the  greatest  avidity.  Where, 
npon  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  turned  quite  sick  at  the  stomach,  and  thought  to 
herself  how  much  more  enlightened  and  worthy  of  sympathy  were  the  eanni- 
bals  of  Africa.  But  Uncle  Tom,  alias  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
being  used  to  these  things,  took  no  notice  of  them,  and  amused  himself  with 
looking  orer  the  prefcee  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

The  next  in  order  was  a  deputation  from  the  women  and  children  of  tliA 
manubcturing  opecativea,  who  had  put  on  their  besl^  for  the  honor  of  Hra. 
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Beealier  Stowe,  bnt  who,  Bomehow  or  other,  looked  like  yeg«t«Me»  th«t  had 
grown  ap  in  cellare  and  root-houees,  without  the  Tivifjing  influence  of  the 
■QC  and  ur.  Their  complexiona  were  a  sort  of  mixture  of  blae  and  greeo — 
their  eyes  aunk  in  their  beads — their  stature  deformed  and  diminntive ;  and, 
while  the  women  looked  as  if  thej  had  never  been  young,  the  children  looked 
aa  if  they  had  always  been  old.  A  dead  and  aenaeleH  apathy,  or  rather,  itro^ht 
be  ntii,  an  eipreuion  of  utter  hopeleesne^  coupled  with  nn  equal  cercleei- 
ncBB  of  the  future,  Arising  from  that  hopelesanesB,  gave  to  their  faces  a  more 
painful  eipreoion  than  any  we  had  ever  seen  before ;  and  we  thought  them 
eren  mora  worthy  of  emancipation  than  the  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  poor 
■eamstresee«^  or  tie  hundred  thousand  half^starved  freebom  Englishmen  of 
London.  We  noticed,  however,  that  Mrs.  Bcecher  Stowe  pointed  out  to  the 
Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  editor  of  (Jncle  Tom's  Cabin,  ono  of  these  poor 
women  who  was  a  little  hump-backed,  leading  a  crippled  child  in  each  band, 
and  they  had  a  hearty  laugh  together  at  the  ludicrons  trio,  which,  we  think, 
was  very  ungracious,  seeing  thej  came  to  do  honor  to  Mrs.  Beecher  Slawe. 

In  the  rear  of  these  melancholy  examples  of  English  freedom,  came  a  hand 
of  representatives  from  the  sister  kingdom  of  Ireland,  fugitives  from  their 
native  land,  whence  they  had  been  driven  by  having  their  hovels  burnt  over 
their  heads,  in  order  to  expel  them  from  their  homes,  like  rats  and  vermin.  A 
Strang*  Who  stood  by  us,  eootemplating  this  splendid  demonstration  in  honor 
of  Mra.  Beecher  Stowe,  on  seeing  these  poor  disinherited  children  of  a  fertile 
Kil  and  genial  air,  thus  plunged  into  Ignorance  and  barbarity,  and  driven  to 
distant  climes,  in  search  of  that  they  conid  not  find  at  hornet  said  to  at, 
with  hitter  emphasis,  "  I  have  been  among  the  slaves  of  the  United  States — I 
have  viuted  every  country  of  Europe — I  have  seen  the  miserable  barbariana 
of  Patagonia,  the  negroes  of  Africa,  the  mongrel  race  of  the  Mosquitos,  and 
,  the  root-diggers  of  the  desert  of  the  great  Salt  Lake,  but  never  did  I  behold 
the  race  of  man  reduced  so  low  as  in  (Lat  country  which  is  thus  pretending  to 
redress  the  wrougs  of  those  very  slaves,  who  at  this  moment  are  as  much 
above  the  condition  of  those  who  are  now  passing  before  us,  as  the  well-fed, 
well-lodged  laborer  in  the  United  States  is  above  the  houseless,  starving  beings, 
that  flit  along  like  epectree  on  their  way  (o  the  land  of  souls,  clothed  in  their 
worn-out  winding  sheets.  Look,"  continued  he — "look  at  that  woman  who 
pretends  to  sympathise  so  deeply  in  the  sufferings  of  African  slaves — look  at 
her,  the  very  personification  of  inflated  vanity,  who  thinks  these  honors  ar« 
paid  to  her  superior  talent,  little  dreaming  that  she  is  only  the  Punch  of  thia 
puppet  show,  got  up  by  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  Itigbt  Hon.  representative 
of  Uncle  Tom,  for  purposes  too  deep  for  her  ah  allow  oapncitj  to  fathom.'' 

He  procession  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Beeeher  Stowe  was  closed  by  a  tinmerona 
deputation  from  one^ixth  of  the  freebom  Englishmen,  who  are  either  out-door 
paupers  or  denizens  of  poor  houses,  bearing  a  banner,  with  the  device  of  three 
dried  rats  and  on  onion.  Though  among  the  most  miserable  specimens  of 
hnmani^  we  had  ever  seen,  they  seemed  in  high  spirits,  having  learned  from 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  the  statements  of  which  were  vouched  for  by  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  editor,  who  was  once  a  great  lion  in  the  Unit«d 
States,  as  well  as  from  the  Manchester  Guardian  and  other  newspapers,  that 
they  were  to  much  better  olf  than  the  slavee  of  America.  They,  howerer, 
looked  like  a  pretty  particular  (election  of  vagrants;   and  Mr.  EVederiek 
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Donglaa  whimpered  to  Mn.  Beecher  Stowe,  Uiat  even  the  free  gentlemen  of 
color  in  the  United  States  would  take  the  shine  off  of  them.  Bnt  Mra.  Beeoher 
Stowe  paid  no  attentioa  to  Mr.  Frederick  Donglae,  being  entirely  preoecupied 
by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  edit«r  of  Dnele  Tom's  Cabin,  and  » 
lineal  descendant  of  "Belted  WiU,"  the  renowned  moee-trooper,  immortalized 
in  the  Lay  of  the  ScottUh  Fiddle— we  mean  the  Lay  of  the  Lait  MinBtreL 

On  arriving  at  Hyde  Park  eorner,  Mra.  Beeeher  Stowe  and  the  ladiea  of 
Stafford  House  wparated  from  the  deputies  of  the  other  classes  of  fteebom 
Englishmen,  and  proceeded  to  Stafford  House,  where  a  splendid  entertainment 
Tae  provided  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Beeeher  Slowe,  Mr.  Frederick  Douglas,  and  the 
Right  Hon.  Unele  Tom.  The  other  members  of  the  proeeuioD  in  honor  of 
.Hra.  Beeeher  Stowe,  ibc,  proceeded  to  the  CryttalPalace,  where  they  partook 
(tf  a  mmptaous  regale  of  cowheel  and  eheeps'  trottera  Poor  Gerrit  Bolith, 
H.  Q,  WM  permitted  to  dine  all  alone  at  Dolly's  Chop  House,  aod  poor  Mr. 
Tappttn  received  a  dead  cut  from  Mrs,  Beeoher  Stowe  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Douglas.  And  thus  ended  this  triumphal  entirof  Mrs.  Beeeher  Stowe  into  the 
great  metropolis  of  the  world. 

We  onderstand  Mrs.  Beeeher  Stowe  has  received  pressing  invitations  from 
«11  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  together  with  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  to  p^ 
tliem  s  visit,  and  bifng  Mr.  Frederick  Douglas  and  the  Right  Hon.  Uncla  Tom 
with  her.  But  they  say  nothing  of  poor  Gerrit  Smith  and  Mr.  Tappan.  TTie 
Umpcror  of  France,  it  is  rumored,  will  get  up  an  haevte,  or  conspiracy,  and 
dioot  down  a  few  hundred  red  republicans  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Beeeher  Stowe. 
Ke  Emperor  of  Austria  has  intimated  his  intention  of  getting  up  a  splendid 
qiectaale,  called  "The  Fall  of  Hungary,"  in  honor  of  Hrs.  Beeeher  Stove. 
The  Emperor  of  Rosaia  is  prepared  to  outdo  even  John  Boll,  by  a  procesaion 
of  aerfs,  three  hnndred  miles  long,  all  eating  raw  turnips  and  cabbages.  The 
great  Padishah  of  Turkey  intends,  it  is  said,  to  use  eveiy  effort  to  induce  Hra. 
Beeoher  Stowe  to  become  the  favorite  snltana,  understanding  she  has  no 
particular  attachment  to  the  Mosaic  law.  And  his  Holiness  the  Pope  intimates 
■  design  to  make  her  a  cardinaL  Who  knows  bnt  Mrs.  Beeeher  Stowe  may 
one  day  become  ■  second  Pope  Joan  t 
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THE  KING  AND  THE  PRINTERS'  DEVTIfi. 


It  happcDed  that  one  sultry  summer  day,  when  the  leaves 
hoDg  wilting  on  the  trees,  the  cowb  stood  mid-leg  deep  in  the 
bro^,  lazily  lashing  their  tails,  and  the  6un  was  lauucIuDg 
bis  beams  so  furiously  that  even  the  iudnstrious  bees  bad  left 
the  flowere  and  took  shelter  in  their  cells,  that  I  was  sitting  in 
my  writing  chair — which,  by  the  bye,  is  very  much  out  at  tbe 
elbows — cogitating  an  essay  on  the  rightB  of  women.  It  was 
rather  a  tough  morsel  to  handle,  and  by  degiees  I  felt  my- 
self as  it  were  irresistibly  impelled  to  drowsiness.  I  took  the 
bint,  and  laid  down  my  pen,  as  long  experience  had  taught 
me,  that  a  sleepy  writer  never  fails  to  create  sleepy  readers. 
Gradually  the  spirit  of  scribbling  departed  from  me,  and  I 
took  flight  to  the  land  of  dreams. 

A  thousand  fantastic  incongruities  danced  before  me,  tbe 
disjointed  remnants  of  a  life  chequered  by  many  vicissitndes. 
At  one  time  I  thought  I  was  tumbling  from  a  high  precipice, 
and  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  being  crushed  to  atoms,  but 
found,  to  my  most  agreeable  surprise,  that  the  bottom  was 
as  soil  as'a  feather  bed.  At  another,  a  malignant  aesaesiiL 
was  pointing  his  rifle  within  half  a  yard  of  my  nose,  and  I 
thought  I  was  "  a  gone  sucker,"  as  they  say  in  Ohio ;  but  tbe 
report  of  the  gun  startled  me  wide  awake  for  a  moment,  and 
I  escaped  by  a  miracle.  Thus,  for  I  know  not  how  long,  reason 
resigned  the  helm,  and  my  fancy,  freed  from  her  rigid  school- 
master, quitted  wide  its  bounds,  and  roamed  at  large  into 
the  region  of  chaos.  At  length,  however,  my  dream  assumed 
BOmetning  like  connection  and  congruity,  and  presented  tbe 
following  picture ; 

Methought  I  bad  entered  the  confines  of  a  great  empire, 
where_  reigned  a  king  who  called  himself  "The  liord's 
anointed,"  and  whose  people  believed  that  he  governed  by 
Divine  right ;  they  committed  an  unpardonable  sin  by  dia- 
obeying,  or  even  grumbling  at  bis  commands.  His  title  was 
that  of  King  of  the  Age ;  his  throne  was  of  beaten  gold, 
canopied  by  curtains  of  the  richest  purple  damask,  embroid- 
ered with  pearls  as  large  as  pigeons'  eggs ;  and  on  his  head 
be  wore  a  crown  that  suarkl^  with  diamonds,  so  bright  that 
they  dazzled  the  eyes  liKe  the  meridian  sun.    He  sat  like  a 
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deity,  looking  down  on  inferior  beings,  and  the  few  of  bis 
Bubjects  that  were  permitted  to  approach  him,  fell  on  their 
facea,  and  licked  the  dust  at  his  feet.  At  his  command,  hia 
soldiers  went  forth  to  desolate  nations,  and  deluge  the  earth 
with  blood ;  and  no  force  was  strong  enough,  no  obstacle 
sufficient  to  itrrest  hia  career.  Nothing  could  equal  his 
splendor  and  power,  though  his  subjects  were  in  rags,  and  a 
large  portion  of  them  beggars  and  paupers. 

Thud  he  continued  for  a  time  the  vicegerent  of  Heaven, 
the  distributer  of  the  earnings  of  toil,  and  the  fountain  of 
honors.  If  his  subjects  dared  to  complain  when  he  took  from 
them  their  last  morsel  of  bread,  he  silenced  them  with  the 
bayonet ;  and  if  any  daring  spirits  attempted  to  arrest  bis 
tyranny,  he  called  them  traitors,  and  hanged  them  on  a  gib- 
bet. When  he  suspected  any  one  of  disaffection  to  his  per- 
son or  government,  he  held  it  proof  of  admirable  clemency 
to  banish  him  to  some  distant  inhospitable  region,  or  shut 
him  up  for  life  in  prison.  The  courtiers  that  surrounded  bis 
throne  every  day  assured  liim  that  his  power  was  invincible, 
and  his  empire  founded  on  tho  Eock  of  Ages. 

Thus  had  he  reigned  supreme  over  millions  of  hia  fellow- 
creatures  for  many  years,  when  methought,  as  I  was  one  day 
admiring  bis  grandeur  and  envying  his  happiness,  a  great  ' 
uproar  arose  at  a  distance,  which  seemed  to  scare  his  Impe- 
rial Majesty  from  his  Elysium  of  splendor.  Gradually  it 
approached  nearer  and  nearer,  and  became  louder  and  loud- 
er ;  and  as  it  approached,  the  uneasiness  of  the  monarch  be- 
came more  evident.  He  called  to  one  of  his  high  officers 
to  go  and  see  what  was  the  cause  of  this  uproar,  who  in  a 
short  time  returned,  and  whispered  something  in  bis  ear  that 
caused  him  to  tremble  exceedingly.  The  courtiers  stood  in 
amaze,  and  finally  advised  the  king  to  call  out  his  invincible 
soldiers  in  bis  defence.  Accordingly,  his  life-guards  were 
mastered,  and,  to  encourage  their  loyalty,  badges  of  honor 
were  plentifully  distributed  among  them. 

All  was  now  painful  uncertainty,  when  suddenly  methought 
the  gates  of  the  royal  palace  seemed  to  open  of  themselves,  and 
there  rushed  in  a  crowd  of  strange  figures,  accoutred  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner.  Their  faces  and  hands  were  terribly 
begrimmed  with  ink ;  some  carriedaloug  sharp-pointed  goose- 
quill,  with  which  they  bespattered  His  Majesty,  his  throne, 
and  his  diadem  most  profusely;  others  discharged  showers  of 
types  in  all  directions ;  and  others  huge  balls  of  rolled  news- 
papers, which  his  majesty's  life-guards  not  being  able  to  with- 
stand, threw  down  their  arms  and  went  over  to  the  enemy. 
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NothiDg  could  equal  the  coneternation  of  the  Eine  and  his 
courtiers,  who  thought  all  the  devila  in  Tartama  had  been  let 
looee  npou  them.  The  high-prieet  "was  called  in  to  exorcise 
them,  but  finding  the  evil  spirite  too  strong  for  him,  denounced 
the  curse  of  Emulphns  on  their  heads,  and  sought  shelter  un- 
der the  petticoats  of  the  scarlet  lady  of  Babylon.  The  court- 
iers thought  to  find  safety  by  pretending  to  join  the  intrudera 
and  assiBting  them  in  throwing  their  miseiles.  The  attack 
waited  more  severe ;  the  ink,  types,  and  paper  bullets  flew 
about  like  hail ;  the  nnmber  of  Iittie  devils  increased  eveir 
moment ;  and  finally  his  majesty,  after  being  pelted,  squibbea, 
and  bespattered  tilt  you  ^could  not  tell  the  color  of  bis  face  or 
clothes,  decamped  without  beat  of  drunij  leaving  the  little 
devils. masters  of  the  field.  Hethought  I  met  bim  not  long 
afterward  in  a  neighboring  country,  crving  oysters  about  the 
streets,  and  fell  into  such  a  fit  of  laugtiter  tliat  I  awoke,  and 
found  a  fiy  buzzing  in  my  ear. 

THE  VALEDICTORY   OF  THE  WHIG  ADMTNIS-'^ 
TRATION.* 

The  late  speech  of  the  Ex-Secretary  of  State  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  may  be  viewed  as  the  valedictory  of  the 
Wliig  Administration,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  very  adroit  apology 
for  its  foreign  policy  in  the  shape  of  a  plain,  simple  narrative, 
apparently  presenting  a  brief  but  impartial  view  of  the  matter 
by  a  disinterested  spectator.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view,  and 
not  from  its  intrinsic  weight  of  argument,  that  we  consider  it  of 
any  great  importance,  or  entitled  to  any  special  attention.  We 
look  upon  it  as  veiling,  under  the  semblance  of  extreme  good 
temper,  candor  and  impartiality,  a  sly,  insidious  apology,  if 
not  absolute  justification  of  the  policy  tmrsued  by  Great  Bri- 
tain in  Central  America.  Let  ua  not,  however,  be  supposed 
to  insinuate  that  the  Ex-Secretary  has  intentionally  aimed  at 
presenting  such  a  view  to  the  Senate  and  to  his  countrymen. 
We  franlay  acquit  him  of  this,  and  at  once  ascribe  the  whole 
tenor,  character  and  tendency  of  his  speech  to  that  obstinate, 
inveterate  partiality  to  England,  which  is  a  leading  characte^ 
istic  of  the  school  of  politics  in  which  he  was  educated,  and 
of  the  party  of  which  he  is  a  distinguished  representative. 
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The  speech  before  ub  is  a  very  diplomatic  speech,  and  saTors 
strongly  of  that  species  of  talent  which  consists  in  saying  less 
than  we  mean,  and  meaning  more  than  we  eay.  The  Ex-Seo- 
retary  has  not  been  abroad  for  nothing,  or  mixed  with  the  old 
miy-beard  diplomacy  of  Europe  without  learning  something. 
His  speech  is  calm,  courteous,  conciliating ;  and  plainly  shows 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  great  masim,  that  the  best 
way  of  persnaaing  others  is  to  make  them  pleased  with  them- 
selvee.  He  is  the  politest  man  in  the  world — in  his  speech — 
and  never  passes  a  Senator,  whether  friend  or  foe,  withont 
palling  off  his  hat  and  making  a  low  bow.  He  at  the  very 
oatset  catches  Mr.  Clayton  in  his  cobweb,  by  assuring  him 
that  "  for  twenty-four  years  he  has  Ijeen  one  of  the  brightest 
omamente  of  the  Senate ;"  he  compliments  Mr.  Douglas,  "the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois,"  whose  "  favorable  notice 
ought  to  gratify  his  highest  ambition  as  a  public  man ;"  he  pays 
a  passing  and  well-merited  tribute  to  Mr.  Mason,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations ;  does  homage  to  the  memo- 
ry of  "  one  of  the  foremost  statesmen  of  the  age,"  whose  blunders 
or  whose  blind  subserviency  to  the  wheednngs  of  the  British 
Minister  has  placed  the  country  in  a  false  position  towards  the 
States  of  Central  America ;  and  finally  compliments  the  new 
sdmintstratioQ  on  one  or  two  of  its  judicious  appointments. 
We  are  not  finding  faulfc  with  the  Ex-Secretary  for  this  display 
of  courtesy,  as  the  example  may  prove  salutary  in  repressing 
those  personal  feelings  often  awakened  by  too  great  indul- 
gence in  the  freedom  of  debate,  and  which  are  only  calculat- 
ed to  aggravate  party  animosities.  We  wish  we  could  see 
more  of  this  regard  to  the  feelings  of  others  displayed  in  aii 
onr  legislative  bodies,  in  order  tnat  every  argument  might 
have  its  proper  weight,  and  the  same  gentlemanly  forbear 
ance  be  exhibited  in  debate,  as  among  polite  people  every- 
where else.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  but  confess  that  in 
this  respect  the  speech  of  the  Ex-Secretary  was  in  a  high  de- 
gree diplomatic,  and  well  calculated  to  put  all  parties  in  the 
Senate  in  the  very  best  humor  for  listening  to  his  plea  in  be- 
half of  England  and  the  Whig  Administration, 

The  Ex-Secretary  having  made  his  bow  all  round,  proceeds 
to  apologize  for  what  certainly  requires  no  apology,  namely, 
his  letter  to  the  ministers  of  France  and  England,  on  the  sao- 
ject  of  the  "tripartite  Convention  relating  to  Cuba."  What- 
ever may  be  the  divei-aity  of  opinion  as  to  whether  that  letter 
went  a  little  too  far  or  not  quite  far  enough,  whether  it  &m- 
tained  too  math  or  too  little,  we  are  free  to  give  it  as  onr 
opinion — and  in  so  doing  believe  we  speak  the  sentiments  of 
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a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States — that  it  was 
Bach  a  letter  as  well  became  the  occasion,  and  did  equal  hQpor 
to  the  writer  and  the  country  he  represented.  We  bear  our 
testimony  with  equal  frankness  and  sincerity  in  behalf  of  all 
the  published  State  papers  which  have  emanated  from  the 
Bame  quarter.  They  spoke  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  found  an  echo  in  the 
hearts  of  all  those  who  had  for  the  last  four  veal's  pined  Id 
secret  at  seeing  the  country  gradually  involved  in  a  co-opera- 
tion in  the  policy  of  its  most  insidious  and  dangerous  rival. 

Having  thus  done  jnatice  to  the  Ex-Secretary  in  this  point, 
we  feel  at  liberty  to  enter  with  equal  frankness  into  an  exami- 
nation of  those  on  which  we  dissent  from  him  altogether.  We 
have  not  room  to  quote  all,  or  indeed  any  but  very  small  portions 
of  the  speech,  but  shall  endeavor  to  present  their  obvious  mean- 
ing as  briefly  and  clearly  as  possible.  The  reader  will  bear 
in  mind  that  the  speech  of  the  Ex-Secretary  is  intended  to  pre- 
Bent  a  view  of  the  proceedings  and  negotiations  relating  to  the 
Protectorate  of  the  Musquitos,  and  the  pretensions  of  England 
in  Honduras  and  the  adjacent  ialands  ;  and  it  is  in  this  light 
we  shall  consider  it  in  its  genera)  scope  and  tendency,  withont 
entering  into  a  minute  analysis  of  its  various  parts,  which 
would  occupy  more  apace  than  we  can  spare. 

In  treating  of  the  interference  of  Gceat  Britain  in  the  a&irs 
of  Central  America,  it  has  always  seemed  to  ns  that  the  first 
inquiry  which  ought  to  present  itself  is  the  right  of  that  power 
to  interfere  at  all.  If  she  has  no  such  right,  then  her  interfer- 
ence is,  to  say  the  least,  impertinent.  Let  ua,  then,  proceed 
to  trace  the  foundation  of  this  claim  to  an  interference,  not 
only  with  the  internal  aifaira  of  Central  America,  but  the  moat 
important  interests  of  the  United  States  in  that  quarter.  This 
naturally  leads  to  the  inquiry,  by  what  right  Great  Britain 
pretends  to  become  a  party  guarantying  to  the  world  a  free 
passage  on  a  canal  running  through  the  ten-itoiy  of  an  inde- 
pendent State,  and  constructed  by  another  independent  State 
for  its  own  special  purposes.  The  third  question  is,  whether, 
under  all  circumstances,  there  is  the  slightest  reason  to  believe 
that  Great  Britain  will  ever  cordially  co-operate  with  the 
United  States  in  the  construction  of  such  a  canal ;  and,  if  so, 
the  fonrth  and  last  question  occurs,  whether  it  is  good  policy 
for  the  United  States  to  invite  the  guaranty  of  Great  Britain, 
or  any  other  European  power,  that  this  canal,  if  ever  made, 
ahall  forever  remain  a  tree  thoroughfare  for  the  whole  world. 

The  right  of  Great  Britain  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affaire 
of  Central  America,  is,  in  &ct,  founded  on  the  explicit  re- 
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linquishment  of  that  right,  in  two  separate  treaties ;  one  in 
1783,  the  other  in  17S6,  By  the  former,  pennission  was^ven 
by  the  King  of  Spain  for  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty 
to  cot  logwood  within  certain  specified  limita,  and  nnder  cer- 
tain restrictions,  with  this  special  proviaion,  "that  these 
fitipnlations  shall  not  be  considered  as  derogating  in  any  wise 
from  his  right  of  sovereignty."  By  the  latter,  it  was  expressly 
stipulated,  that  "  his  Britannic  Majesty's  subjects,  and  the 
other  colonists  who  have  hitherto  enjoyed  the  protection  of 
England,  shall  evacuate  the  country  of  the  Mosquitos,  as  well 
as  tue  continent  in  general,  and  the  islands  adjacent,  without 
exception,  situated  beyond  the  line  hereinafter  described  as 
what  ouglit  to  be  the  frontier  of  the  extent  of  territory  gi'anted 
by  his  Catholic  Majesty  to  the  English,  for  the  uses  specified 
in  the  third  article  of  the  present  convention," — that  is,  cut- 
ting logwood. 

Again — "  It  is  expressly  agreed,  that  this  stipulation  (to  wit, 
the  right  of  cutting  logwood)  is  never  to  be  used  as  a  jirerext 
for  establishing  in  that  country  any  plantations  of  sngar,  coffee, 
cocoa,  or  other  like  articles,  or  any  tabric  or  manufacture,  by 
means  of  mills  or  other  machines  whatsoever.  This  restriction, 
however,  does  not  regard  the  use  of  sawmills,  for  cutting  or 
otherwise  preparing  the  wood.  Being  indisputably  acknow- 
ledged as  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  no  settlements 
of  that  kind,  or  the  population  that  would  follow,  could  be 
allowed." 

Again — "  All  the  restrictions  specified  in  the  last  ti-eaty  of 
1783,  for  the  entire  preservation  of  the  right  of  sovereignty 
over  the  country, — in  which  is  "ranted  to  the  English  only  the 
privileges  of  making  use  of  the  wood  of  different  kinds,  the 
fmits  and  other  products  in  their  natural  state, — are  here  con- 
firmed, and  the  same  restrictions  shall  also  be  observed  with 
respect  to  the  new  grant.  In  consequence,  the  inhabitants  of 
these  countries  shall  employ  themselves  simply  in  cutting  and 
transporting  the  said  wood,  and  in  gathering  and  transport- 
ing of  the  truits,  without  meditating  any  more  extensive  set- 
tlements, or  the  formation  of  any  system  of  government,  either 
military  or  civic,  further  than  such  regulations  as  their 
Britannic  and  Catholic  Majesties  may  hereafter  judge  prop- 
er to  establish,  for  maintaining  peace  and  good  order 
amongst  their  respective  snbieets.'' 

Lastly — "  His  Britannic  Majesty  engages  to  give  the  most 
positive  orders  for  the  evacuation  of  the  countries  above 
mentioned,  by  all  his  subjects,  of  whatever  denomination ;  but 
i^  contrary  to  such  declaration,  there  should  still  remais  any 
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persons  so  daring  as  to  presame,  bj  retiring  into  tlie  interior 
of  the  country,  to  endeavor  to  obstruct  the  entire  evacuation 
already  agreed  npon,  his  Britannic  Majesty,  bo  far  from  af- 
fording them  the  least  succor,  or  even  protection,  will  dis- 
avow them  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  a&  he  will  equally  do 
those  who  may  hereafter  attempt  to  settle  upon  the  territory 
belonging  to  the  Spanish  dominions." 

Now,  we  would  ask  the  reader  if  he  ever  read  anything 
mure  specific,  poeitive,and  comprehensive  than  this  abandon- 
ment, on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  of  all  claim  to  the 
protectorate  of  the  Mosqnitos,  as  well  as  to  any  right  "  on  the 
continent  in  general,  and  the  islands  adjacent,  without  ex- 
ception," savrng  that  of  cutting  and  transporting  logwood  t 
No  treaty,  subsequently  made  with  Spain,  has  either  removed 
or  modified  these  restrictions,  or  extended  these  rights  ;  and 
if  the  independent  States  of  Central  and  South  America,  aa 
the  successors  of  Spain,  are  bound  by  the  provisions  of  these 
treaties  to  England,  so  is  England  equally  under  a  solemn 
obligation  to  observe  tliem.  Yet,  under  pretence  of  being 
bound  in  honor  to  protect  a  handful  of  the  most  degraded  ot 
human  savages,  whose  protection  she  specifically  renounced 
by  these  treaties,  she  now  comes  forward  under  the  specioas 
mask  of  philanthropy,  to  usurp  the  territories  of  Nicaragua 
and  Honduras,  and  dismember  them  almost  at  pleasure.  It 
was  th«.}  that  Great  Britain,  after  paving  obtained  from  Spain 
the  pri^'ilege  of  trading  with  the  savages  at  Nootka  Sound, 
claimed  the  right  of  absolute  sovereignty,  and  succeeded  at 
length  in  bullying  the  United  States  out  of  a  most  important 
portion  of  the  tciritory  of  Oregon.  It  was  thus,  too,  tnat,  by 
removing  mountains  and  outraging  the  very  face  of  nature, 
she  wheedled  or  bullied  the  "  illustrious  statesman,"  who  ie 
consecrated  by  a  "European  reputation,"  into  the  cession  of 
a  portion  of  the  north-eastern  boundary,  which  lays  open  the 
■  whole  of  that  frontier  to  incursions  from  the  great  military- 
station  of  Quebec,  in  the  time  of  war,  and  connects  it  with 
her  other  great  naval  station  at  Halifax.  Li  itto  be  wondered 
at,  that,  having  succeeded  so  well  in  two  esperimonta  on  the 
great  republic  of  the  west,  by  claiming  the  whole  loaf,  with- 
out a  shadow  of  right,  and  accepting  the  better  half  as  aproof 
of  her  moderation,  she  should  be  willing  to  try  a  third  on  the 
weaker  States  of  Central  America?  The  Ex-Secretary  refers 
to  these  gr^t  triumphs  of  American  diplomacy  with  peculiar 
complacency,  as  having  been  the  harbingers  of  a  goodander- 
stanuing  between  the  two  countries.  But  we  would  respect- 
fully suggest  to  him,  that  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  purchase 
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a  temporary  and  disgraceful  peace  bj  the  sacrifice  of  the  na- 
dooal  honor  and  intereBte.  This  is  no  great  triumph  of  di- 
plomacy, 

But  the  Ex-Secretary  says  England  considers  it  a  sort  of 

i>oint  of  honor  to  protect  the  Moaquitoe,  It  is  worth  while  to 
ook  back  to  the  orisin  of  this  great  point  of  honor,  on  vhich 
Qreat  Britain  baaesliei-  policy  in  Central  America.  The  Ex- 
Secretary  has  given  us  a  slight  sketch,  and  argues  as  if  that 
country  really  felt  itself  under  a  solemn  obligation  to  protect 
a  king,  of  whom  Lord  Palmerston  pleasantly  said  to  our 
Minister,  Mr.  Rives,  si>eaking  of  this  illustrious  potentate — 
*'  They  had  what  was  called  a  king,  who,  by  the  bye,  is  as 
much  a  king  as  you  or  I."  It  seems  somewhat  strange,  after, 
this,  that  the  Ex-Secretary  should  still  persist,  if  not  in  actu- 
ally defending,  at  least  in  handling,  with  respectful  gravity,  a 
claim  which  even  its  foster-father  treated  as  a  Jest. 

This  solemn  obligation — this  great  point  ot'  honor,  which 
has  thus  descended  from  generation  to  generation — was  origin- 
ally inherited  from  those  renowned  philanthropists  and  filli- 
bnaters,  known  as  the  Buccaneers  of  America  ;  a  race  of  men 
remarkable  for  their  regard  to  the  rights,  property,  and  lives 
of  their  fellow-creatures,  savage  and  civilized.  This  race  of 
outlaws,  pirates,  and  cut-throats  had  their  head-quarters  at 
different  points  of  the  "West  Indies  in  succession,  but  received 
their  recruits,  as  well  as  supplies,  from  the  Island  of  Jamaica, 
then  recently  acquired  by  England.  Though  not  recognised 
ae  subjects  by  Great  Britain,  they  were  never  restrained  or 
punished  by  that  power,  notwithstanding  they  sailed  under 
the  flag  of  England  from  a  British  port ;  though,  on  one  occa- 
sion, we  recollect  that,  in  reply  to  a  strong  remonstrance  of 
Spain,  she  was  told  that  these  marauders  were  out  of  British 
protection,  and  she  might  punish  them  as  she  pleased' — if  she 
could  catch  them. 

These  "  fillibusters  "  were,  however^  notoriously  winked  at 
by  the  British  G-ovemment,  if  not  ateolutely  encouraged  in 
their  depredations  and  murders.  England  longed  to  partake 
in  the  lucrative  trade  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  from  which  she 
was  excluded  by  the  same  system  through  which  her  own 
colonies  were  shut  to  Spain  and  all  otlier  powers,  and  a  sys- 
tem of  plunder  and  smuggling  was  carried  out  on  a  scale  of 
such  magnitude,  partly  through  the  agency  of  the  Buccaneers, 
partly  of  more  reputable  British  smugglers,  which  eventu- 
ally produced  a  war  between  the  two  countries.  The  Bucca- 
neers were  great  philanthropists,  and  always  robbed,  mui^ 
dered,  and  massacred  the  Spaniards  under  pretext  of  protect- 
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ing  the  rights  of  the  Indiaos  of  Centrgl  America  or  Panama, 
aa  waa  then  the  ordinary  acceptation.  They  were,  moreover, 
very  piou3,  aa  will  appear  by  the  following  extract  froin  their 
history.  Alter  giviny  an  account  of  tfie  capture,  sacking,  and 
"burning  of  a  town,  tlie  inhabitaute  of  which  they  put  to  the 
flword,  the  author  says :  "  After  we  had  sung  Te  Deum  upon 
the  field  of  battle,  by  way  of  tlianka  to  God  for  this  victory, 
we  mounted  sixty  men  on  horseback  to  go  and  give  notice  to 
our  other  people  of  the  success  the  Almighty  was  pleased  to 
give  us." 

These  Btaunch  championB  of  the  natural  rights  of  man,  and 
friends  of  the  entire  human  race,  had  assumed  the  protection 
■of  the  native  Indiana,  "the  natural  lords  of  the  country,"  as 
they  styled  them,  and  in  that  high  mission  committed  a  suc- 
cession of  horrible  atrocities  on  Christian  white  men,  women, 
and  children,  to  which  the  history  of  the  most  barbarous 
nations  aiibrds  no  parallel.  As  before  stated,  it  was  in  the 
Island  of  Jamaica,  then  a  newly-acquired  British  colony,  that 
these  bloody  freebooters  fitted  out  their  mai'auding  and  murder- 
ous expeditions;  it  was  thence  they  derived  their  recruits  of 
men  and  supplies,  and  it  was  there  they  spent,  in  riot  and  de- 
bauchery, tlie  spoils  they  had  gained  by  plunder  and  blood- 
shed. Ko  inference  can  therefore  be  more  clear  than  that  the 
British  Government  winked  at,  if  it  did  not  sanction,  these 
lawless  attacks  on  a  Christian  power  with  whom  it  was  at 
peace,  and  that  it  did  so  is  rendered,  if  possible,  still  more 
clear  by  the  fact  that  at  this  moment  it  makes  a  *^  point  of 
honor,"  as  the  Ex-Secretary  is  pleased  to  call  it,  in  maintain- 
ing a  protectorate  originally  assumed  by  these  pirates  and 
freebooters. 

The  following,  among  an  almost  infinite  array  of  facts 
recorded  in  the  HUtory  of  the  Buccaneers,*  will  show  the 
connection  between  these  freebooters  and  the  British  autho- 
rities in  Jamaica.  "A  few  days  after  which  surrender"  (ihe 
Island  of  St,  Catherine),  "there  arrived  from  Jamaica  an 
English  ship,  which  the  governor  there  bad  sent  underhand 
with  s  good  supply  of  people — men  and  women,  &c."  The 
reader  will  take  the  following  as  a  sample  of  the  exploits  of 
these  worthies,  from  whom  England  has  inherited  this  cele- 
brated point  of  honor: 

"About  break  of  day,  the  Pirates  assaulted  the  Teasel  on 
both  sides  with  their  two  canoes  with  snch  vigor,  that,  though 

■  UUtorj  of  die  Buccaneers  of  America,  in  two  Tolumea.  PrioW  bj  T. 
Etbu  and  Rlchtrdioii  &  Urqubart,  1111.  Fillh  edition.  Vol.  L,  p.  lia 
This  bi*toi7  wai  mitten  by  one  of  tjie  number. 
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tbo  Spaniards  beliaved  themselves  as  they  ought,  and  made 
as  good  a  defence  as  tbey  could,  yet  they  were  forced  to  sur- 
render, being  beaten  by  the  Pirates  with  sword  in  hand,  down 
ander  the  hatches.  From  thence  Lolonois  commanded  them 
to  be  bronght  up  one  by  one,  and  in  this  order  commanded 
their  heads  to  be  struck  off.  Among  the  rest  came  np  the 
negro  designed  to  be  the  pirates'  executioner ;  this  fellow 
implored  mercy  at  his  hands  very  dolefully,  telling  Lolonoia 
he  was  constituted  hangman  to  that  ship,  and  if  ne  would 
Bpare  him,  he  would  tell  him  faithfully  all  he  should  desire. 
Lolonois,  making  him  confess  what  he  thought  iit,  com- 
manded him  to  be  murdered  with  the  rest^' 

One  more  example  taken  at  random:  "Being  arrived  at 
the  city  (Nicaragua)  the  third  night,  the  sentinel  who  kept 
the  post  of  the  river  thought  them  to  be  fishermen  that  had 
been  fishing  in  the  lake ;  and  most  of  the  Pirates  understand- 
ing Spanish,  he  doubted  not  as  soon  as  he  heard  them  speak. 
They  had  in  their  company  an  Indian  who  had  run  awt^  from 
bis  master,  who  would  have  enslaved  him  unjustly.  He  went 
first  ashore,  and  killed  the  sentinel.  This  done,  they  entered 
the  city  and  went  directly  to  three  or  four  houses  of  the  chief 
citizens,  where  thev  knocked  softly ;  these,  believing  them  to 
be  friends,  opened  their  doors,  and  the  pirates,  possessing 
themselves  of  the  honsea,  stole  all  the  money  and  plate  they 
conld  find.  Nor  did  they  spare  the  churches  and  most  sacred 
things,  all  which  were  pillaged  and  profaned  without  any 
respect  or  veneration,"* 

We  could  cite  a  hundred  other  instances  too  horrible  for 
the  eye  of  hnmanity,  as  indications  of  the  character  of  the  in- 
human wretches,  from  whose  pretended  connection  with  the 
Panama  Indiana  Lord  Palmerston  traces  the  obligations  of 
England,  and  the  point  of  honor  to  protect  the  King  of  the 
Uosquitoa.  These  murders  and  depredations  continued  for 
years,  and  are  now  brought  forward  in  support  of  a  claim  which 
haa  no  other  foundation  than  robbery  and  murder.  If  Eng- 
land has  any  better  plea  to  urge,  let  her  put  it  Ibrward.  If 
she  can  show  any  legitimate  right,  derived  either  from  the 
law  of  nations,  or  from  treaties  or  concessions  from  Spain, 
or  the  independent  States  of  Central  America,  to  interfere  in 
the  proper  concerns  of  these  States,  and  with  a  great  project 
of  the  United  Btates  entirely  peaceable  in  its  nature,  objecta 
and  consequences,  and  having  no  reference  whatever  to  Eng- 
land or  any  other  European  nation,  let  her  do  it  now;  for  u 

*  Hittorj  of  tlie  BoooaDeen,  vol.  I,  p.  1(X 
VOL.  1. — SO.  T.  30 
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her  claim  stands  at  this  raoment,  it  would  be  utterly  ridicQlooa 
were  it  not  for  the  great  conBcqueDces  it  involves. 

Tet,  notwithstanding  the  utter  destitution  of  any  other 
claim  than  that  derived  from  a  set  of  lawless  bloody  butcherB, 
the  Ex-Secretary  deems  it  "  absolutely  necessary  that  there 
should  be  an  understanding  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,"  in  order  that  a  communication  may  be  opened 
between  theAtlanticandPacific,acrossthe  territory  of  another 
sovereign  State.  Has  England  any  lawful  posseEsions  there, 
that  should  make  her  assent  and  co-operation  so  indispensa- 
blef  Does  she  rightfully  own  a  foot  of  land  ou  or  about  the 
Isthmus,  or  does  «ne  possess  a  foot  of  land  there,  to  which  she 
can  claim  a  shadow  of  right,  either  under  the  provisions  of 
treaties  or  the  principles  of  international  law  ?  Is  not  the 
Balize  a  sheer  usurpation,  and  is  the  "  Kepublic  of  the  Isles" 
based  on  any  better  foundation  1  What  right,  then,  has  Eng- 
iMid  to  interfere  at  all  in  the  affaire  of  these  distant  countries, 
and  what  makes  it  so  "  absolutely  necessary  there  should  be 
a  good  nnderetanding  between  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land," on  the  subject  of  a  canal  to  connect  the  possessions  of 
the  former  on  the  two  great  oceans  of  the  world }  When 
England  seized  the  port  of  Aden,  which  comtnands '  the 
Straits  of  Babelmandel,  and  the  Ked  Sea,  and  at  the  same 
time  obtained  from  the  Bashaw  of  Egypt  the  privilege  of  cut- 
ting a  canal,  connecting  that  sea  with  the  Nile,  and  conse- 
quently  forming  a  connected  ronte  between  her  poesessioos 
in  India  and  at  home,  she  did  not  ask  the  consent  or  co-ope^ 
ration  of  the  United  States  or  any-other  power.  There  was 
no  "  absolute  necessity  for  a  good  understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,"  in  order  to  complete  that 
route  to  the  East,  and  we  shduld  like  to  know^hy  it  should 
be  necessary  to  the  completion  of  a  route  to  the  East  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  any  more  than  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez^ 
The  United  States  did  not  interfere  with  the  first,  becaose 
they  had  no  territorial  interests  involved,  and  Great  Britain 
has  no  legitimate  right  to  interfere  with  the  latter,  because  she 
has  no  territorial  rights  but  what  she  derives  from  the 
Buccaneeis. 

But  the  Ez-Secretary,  in  his  apology  for,  or  rather  justifi> 
cation  of  Great  Britain,  for  such  in  fact  is  his  speech  through- 
oat,  proceeds  to  say,  "  Althoogh  Great  Britain  set  up  a  rival 
claim  which  we  thmk  is  unfounded,  yet  she  did  not  do  this 
to  obstinct  the  execution  of  the  charter ;  but  on  the  contniiy 
she  sought  to  ^d  the  enterprise — to  facilitate  the  work.  The 
United  States  could  not  take  the  grant  of  ezclosive  privil^ea. 
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because  Nicarftgna  was  not  in  a  condition  to  give  the  grant." 
"  He  agreed  witn  the  Senator  that  the  Mosqnito  kingdom  was 
nondma  vmbray  the  shadow  of  a  name  and  nothing  more." 
Again,  "Great Britain,  two  centuries  ago,  contracted  certain 
duties  and  obligations  towards  the  Kosquitos,  who  are  now 
reduced  to  a  mere  handful,  in  a  wretched  condition,  bnt 
whom  ehe  does  not  consider  herself  at  liberty  wholly  to  dis- 
regard," &c.  &c.  In  short,  the  Ex-Secretarj  unqualifiedly 
approves  of  the  celebrated  Clayton  and  Bulwer  treaty,  that 
rare  specimen  of  hieroglyphics  which  would  puzzle  Monsieur 
Champollion  to  decipher,  considering  it  a  most  invaluable 
expedient  in  facilitating  the  canal  acrMs  the  Isthmus.  Thia 
naturally  brings  ue  to  the  third  question  we  proposed  to  con- 
sider. 

"  Under  all  circumstances,  is  there  the  slightest  reason  to 
believe  that  Great  Biitain  is  either  desirous  tuat  sach  a  canal 
sbould  be  made,  or  will  ever  co-operate  with '  the  United 
States  in  its  formation  V 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  strange  infatuation  on  the  part 
of  the  late  Whig  Administration,  and  most  especially  tlie 
"  distingnished  Senator  who  for  twenty-four  years  has  been 
one  of  ^le  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Senate,"  in  believing 
that  Great  Britain  had  any  other  special  interest  in  Centru 
America,  except  that  of  preventing,  if  possiWe,  such  a  project 
from  ever  being  accomplished,  r  or  a  long  series  ol  years, 
the  leading  object  in  the  policy  of  England  has  been  to  oV 
tain  possession  of  every  position  which,  to  use  the  words  of 
Sir  Georee  Sympson,  enabled  her  "  to  command  all  the  high- 
ways and  byways  of  the  ocean  and  all  its  inlets."  Then, 
one  after  the  other,  she  has  acqnu*ed  the  possession  of  everr 
commanding  maritime  position  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Most  especially  has  this  policy  been  directed  to'the  acquisition 
of  the  control  of  all  the  great  routes  by  which  the  commerce 
of  Europe  and  America  with  the  East  is  conducted,  either 
by  land  or  by  wator.  She  stands  sentinel  at  the  mouth,  in  the 
centre,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Mediterranean.  She  is  on  the 
watgh  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Singapore,  Aden,  and  at 
every  avenue  of  the  Indian  Seas,  and  can,  at  any  time,  in 
case  of  war,  arrest  the  commerce  of  any  nation  in  slmoet 
every  ocean,  its  highways,  byways  and  all  its  inlets. 

Let  it  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  United  States  and 
England  are  the  two  great  commercial  powers  of  the  world, 
and  that  this  is  but  another  name  for  rivalry.  There  is  no 
other  power  now  in  existence,  whose  naval  and  commercial 
growth  England  watehee  with  such  intense  solicitude,  not  to 
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Bay  jealonay,  as  the  United  States.  It  is  ominous  of  the 
downfall  of  her  ancient  ascendency  on  the  ocean,  and  she 
knows  it.  It  is  becoming  every  day  nearer  and  more  inevit- 
able. Now  is  it  not  perfectly  aelt-evident,  to  any  one  who 
will  consult  the  map  of  the  world,  that  a  ship  canal,  connect- 
ing the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  or  any 
where  ip  Central  America,  would  at  once  give  a  new  direc- 
tion to  a  great  portion  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  and  to 
the  whole  of  that  of  the  East !  Is  it  to  be  supposed,  then,  that 
England,  which  has  thus^been  laboring  for  ages  to  possess 
herself  of  all  the  old  avenues  of  commerce,  would  become  a 
party  in  opening  a  new  one  which  will  render  ail  these  acqoi- 
sitioDS,  in  a  great  measure,  nugatory,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  opens  a  boundless  sphere  of  operations  to  that  very 
rival  of  whose  progress  she  is  most  jealous  ? 

It  may  be  said  that  the  construction  of  this  canal  will  be 
advantageous  to  England  by  shortening  the  distance  between 
that  country  and  the  Eastern  continent.  That  it  will  be  so 
shortened,  cannot  he  qnestioned.  Yet  this  advantage  will  be 
gained  at  the  expense  of  alt  those  she  now  possesses,  and  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded.  Bat  whatever  benefits  she  may 
derive  from  it,  they  will  henotliingcompared  with  those  of  the 
United  States,  which  must  thus  become  eventnally  the  anc- 
ceasors  to  that  commerce  which,  wherever  it  has  heretofore 
centred,  carried  with  it  the  ascendency  over  the  rest  of  the 
world.  So  onr  illustrious  statesmen  or  our  "foremost  men 
df  all  the  world,"  our  two  heaven-bom  Whig  Secretaries, — 
who,  though  they  may  not  have  been  gifted  with  second 
eight,  are  much  belied  if  they  did  not  sometimes  see  doabl& 
— did  they  or  do  they  really  believe  that  the  statesmen  of 
a  country,  whose  existence  is  based  on  its  commercial 
ascendency,  will  become  parties  in  thus  hastening  the  period 
which  will  surely  come,  when  the  trident  of  Keptune,  and  the 
cornucopia  of  commerce,  must  pass  into  the  hands  of  a 
rival  ? 

Tet  it  was  on  this  string  the  British  envoy  played,  when  he 
Bung  the  Secretary  of  poor  old  Zachary  Taylor  and  his  suc- 
cessor asleep  to  the  tuneful  lullaby  of  "  cordial  co-operation." 
It  was  thus  he  inveigled  the  one  into  a  treaty  most  admira- 
bly calculated  to  defeat  any  object  except  that  of  defeating  the 
canal,  and  which  to  this  day  is  an  undeciphered  manuscript; 
and  it  was  thus  that  the  other,  who  has  found  refuge  from  all 
responsibility  in  the  grave,  was  seduced  and  befooled  into  a 
Benea  of  negotiations,  conventions,  blunders  and  absurdities, 
which  his  successor,  with  all  hia  aispoeition  to  apol(^;ize  for 
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everything  and  everybody,  except  hia  own  country,  has 
wisely  left  to  the  mercy  of  posterity. 

Thm,  after  four  years  of  negotiation,  and  after  the  concln- 
flion  of  a  treaty  wfiicb  involved  the  moBt  enormous  sacrificea 
of  what  may  one  day  become  a  neceBsair  principle  of  action 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  solely  with  a  view  to  procore 
the  "  cordial  co-operation"  of  England  in,  as  it  were,  cttttinfi* 
her  own  throat, — after  all  this,  the  commencement  of  tlua 
canal,  mach  more  its  completion,  is  environed  with  greater 
difficnlties  than  at  the  moment  in  which  these  in3;>ired  states- 
men undertook  to  remove  every  obstacle  in  its  way.  The 
dlfficnlties  fomented  by  England  among  the  States  bf  Central 
America,*  and  especially  between  her  dependency,  Coeta  Kioa 
and  Nicaragua ;  the  new  protectorate  of  tne  isles  of  Hondnras  j 
the  establishment  of  other  lines  of  communication  on  the  Isth- 
mus; the  stupendous  project  of  a  railroad  across  the  continent; 
and  the  pretended  plans  ever  and  anon  announced  in  Eng- 
land for  a  canal  in  another  part  of  the  Isthmus,  in  which  it  is 
assumed  that  France,  Russia  and  the  United  States  will  not 
only  "  cordially  co-operate,"  but  become  matual  guarantees  of 
its  privileges : — all  tlieee  are  so  many  new  obstacles  to  this 
great  undertaking.  For  ourselves,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press our  conviction  that,  if  the  United  States  wait  for  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  England,  and  the  guaranty  of  France 
and  Russia  to  this  project,  they  will  wait  till  doomsday. 

Nor  have  we  any  less  hesitation  in  saying  that,  if  this  great 
object  cannot  be  attained  without  these  guaranties,  we  sin- 
cerely hope  it  will  forever  remain  unaccomplished.  What 
are  these  mutual  guaranties  but  the  worst  species  of  those 
"entangling  alliances"  against  which  the  great  Father  of  hia 
Coontry  cautioned  us  in  tliat  last  great  legacy  which  crowned 
the  inestimable  benefits  he  had  conferred  by  his  previous 
acts  i  What  are  they  but  fumishiug  pretexts  to  England  and 
all  the  great  European  powers  for  intervention  in  American 
affiiirs,  and  by  a  combination  founded  on  mutual  interesta, 
thus  recognized  by  the  United  State:)  tTiemselves,  at  any  time 
place  them  in  a  position  where,  it  takes  no  prophet  to  predict, 
the  latter  will  be  in  a  minority  in  all  cases  where  their  inter- 
eets  come  in  competition  with  those  of  any  or  all  these  great 
European  powers!  Thus,  while  stoutly  maintaining  the  doc- 
trine of  non-intervention  on  one  hand,  we  are  inviting  it  on 
the  other  by  recognizing  the  very  right  we  repudiate  and  dis- 
claim.   We  say  to  them  in  so  many  words :  "  We  acknowledge 
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yoa  possess  the  right  to  interfere  in  the  af^rs  of  this  cooti- 
nent,  moBt  especially  those  in  which  we  are  most  vitally  in- 
terested ;  that  yoa  may  lawfully  claim  to  become  parties  in 
either  expediting  or  delaying  and  defeating  a  project  in  which 
above  all  others  we  are  most  deeply  concerned ;  and,  at  the 
moment  we  disclaim  all  intervention,  we  invite  yon  to  inter- 
vene in  onr  affairs,  we  willingly  become  parties  to  one  of  the 
moat '  entangling  alliances' — to  another 'pragmatic  sanction' 
— thongh  our  policy  has  always  been  to  avoid  all  connection 
with  the  interests  or  politics  of  Europe,  Mid  we  now  cordially 
invite  yon  to  come  and  concentrate  your  interests  on  a  point 
of  the  utmost  consequence  here,  even  here,  right  ander  oar 
noaes." 

Snrely  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  those  who  are  not  deluded 
by  the  i^isfatwus  of  the  "common  welfare  of  nations,"  which 
has  become  a  leading  feature  in  the  political  creed  of  the  dia- 
ciples  of  the  "  Higher  Law,"  that  so  far  as  respects  this  later- 
Oceanic  Can^,  the  common  interests  of  Europe,  at  least  aU 
her  commercial  States,  are  autagoniatical  to  those  of  the  United 
States.  The  reasons  for  this  have  already  been  briefly  indica- 
ted, and  we  have  not  space  to  enlarge  on  them  except  very 
briefly.  The  acquisition  of  Oregon  and  California  has  bronght 
the  Xfnited  States  into  close  juxtaposition  towards  bothBuaeia 
and  England  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  they  have  in  some 
measure  already  become  interested  in  the  afiairs  of  the  East  so 
fer  as  commerce  is  concerned.  Hitherto  these  two  great  powers 
have  been  the  sole  arbiters  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
had  neither  rival  nor  competitor.  But  it  must  be  obvious, 
that,  as  the  intercourse  increases,  as  it  undoubtedly  will  do, 
'between  the  possessions  of  the  United  States  on  tiie  Pacific 
and  the  Asiatic  powers,  we  must  necessarily  be  drawn  into  a 
more  intimate  connection  with  them.  So  far  as  respects  onr 
commercial  relations,  we  shall  inevitably  acquire  an  influenca 
in  that  quarter  which  may,  and  probably  eventually  will,  in 
some  measure,  interfere  with  that  of  Huesia  and  England,  or 
at  all  events  excite  their  jealousy  at  this  appearance  of  a  third 
great  power,  posBcssing  such  a  decided  advantage  of  position, 
m  a  sphere  hitherto  almost  entirely  appropriated  to  them- 
selves. We  do  not  mean  to  say  the  United  States  will  volun- 
tarily become  parties  in  these  great  Oriental  interests,  or  that 
they  onght  to  become  so.  But  the  time  will  come  when  a 
proper  regard  to  these  great  and  growing  interests  will  oblige 
them  to  protect  their  commerce  there  as  everywhere  else,  and 
when  they  cannot,  if  they  would,  shrink  from  that  obligation. 
The  Qovernmeat  of  the  Unit^  States  should,  as  seems  to  ne, 
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awake  to  a  perception  that  our  poeition  on  the  shores  of  the 
Great  Ocean  of  tne  world  requires  a  great  change  of  policy, 
and  that  the  Pacific  is  destined  to  become  ere  long  a  theatre 
of  action  more  wide,  and  involving  interests  of  greater  mag- 
nitude, than  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

This  view,  brief  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  may  serro  to  con- 
vince some  at  least  of  our  mora  reflecting  readers  of  the 
sheer  folly  and  fatuity  of  this  dream  of  the  late  Whig  admin- 
istration' of  a  "  cordi^  co-operation  between  the  United  Stated 
and  England,"  or  any  other  great  European  power,  in  the 
constmction  of  a  canai,  which  will  assuredly  be  followed  by 
the  conseq^uences  we  have  thus  merely  intimated.  If  England 
pretends  to  co-operate,  it  will  only  be  to  impede ;  and  sholild 
the  other  maritime  powers  of  Europe  join  in  a  guaranty,  it 
■will  be  only  because  it  will  afford  them  a  better  opportunity 
for  the  att^nment  of  that  object,  as  well  as  a  justifiable  pre- 
text for  perpetual  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  the  United 
States  and  those  of  Central  America.  Yet  this  waa  the  bait 
held  out  to  the  famoos  statesman  "  who  for  twenty-four  years 
has  been  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Senate,"  as  a 
guidpro  quo  for  concessions  which  have  deceived  and  alien- 
ated more  than  one  State,  which,  however  insignificant  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Ex-Secretary  iu  point  of  namber,  in  point  of 
geographical  position  it  is  of  more  consequence  to  the  United 
States  to  maintain  the  most  cordial  good  onderstanding  with, 
than  to  obtain  the  hypoci'itical  "cordial  co-operation"  of 
England  or  any  other  power  on  earth.  In  addition  to  this, 
"  one  of  the  brightest  omamenta  of  the  Senate,"  in  his  eager 
pursuit  of  this  Jack-o'-Lantern,  voluntarily,  in  exchange  for 
nothing,  as  it  now  appears,  and  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
"point  of  honor"  inherited  by  England  from  the  Buccaneers, 
recognized  her  claim  to  the  protectorate  of  the  Hosguitos,  ana 
the  usurpations  perpetrated  under  that  pretext,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  placed  a  ring  in  the  nose  of  the  United  Statee 
which  forever  prevented  them  from  counteracting  these  en- 
croachments by  accepting  even  the  voluntary  annexation  of  any 
portion  of  Central  America,  and  thns  shielding  it  from  future 
encroachments  from  the  same  quarter.  All  these  concessions, 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  ai'e  sufficiently  clear  and  ex- 
plicit, Thereisnodoubt  about  them.  But  when  we  come  to  the 
concessions,  claims,  and  pretensions  of  England,  all  is  doubt 
and  obscurity.  The  most  acute  and  penetrating  intellect  can- 
not fathom  the  profound  bog  of  the  illustrious  Senator's  under- 
Btandine,  nor  the  most  consummate  grammarian  construe  his 
inscrat^le  phraseology ;  and  the  result  of  this  stupendous  eflEort 
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of  etatesmanship  is,  that  England  baB  gained  all  she  wanted, 
and  the  United  States  have  nothing  lei't  but  to  rub  their  ejee 
in  oBtonishment,  and  ask  bow  in  the  world  all  tbie  happened. 
We  desire  as  mufb  as  possible  to  avoid  all  wanton  and- vulgar 
peraonalities,  but  on  tnis  occasion  cannot  restrain  oureelves 
from  expressing  onr  deep  comniiaeration  in  behalf  of  a  body 
of  which  this  distinguished  negotiator  has  been  for  twenty- 
fonryeai-B  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments.  That  must  be. a 
brilliant  constellation  in  which  a  etar  of  this  magnitude  cuts 
sach  a  glorious  figure ;  and  we  earnestly  hope  no  new  re- 
Bearches  among  the  heavenly  bodies  will  bring  to  light  any 
more  of  these  transcendental  luminaries. 

1?he  Ex-Secretary,  in  the  course  of  his  exceedingly  adroit 
'  apology,  not  only  for  England,  but  the  late  administration, 
and  especially  his  two  immediate  predecessom,  invariably 
treats  tne  pretensions  of  that  power  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras 
and  the  Moeq^aito  shore  with  the  most  profoand  respect,  as  if 
they  were  not  equally  repudiated  by  the  law  of  nations,  and 
by  Buccessive  treaties.  He  ventures,  however,  to  express  the 
opinion  that  they  are  not  actually  founded  on  a  rock.  But 
what  of  that}  England  chooses  to  assert -these  pretensions  aa 
based  on  a  hereditary  point  of  honor,  derived  from  the  ancient 
and  honorable  Buccaneers ;  and  we  all  know  how  sternly  that 
power  adheres  to  a  point  of  honor,  especially  when  it  involvea 
a  point  of  interest.  Therefore,  the  Ex-Secretary  rather  thinks 
it  would  be  highly  expedient  to  delay  all  proceedings  in  re- 
spect to  the  canal,  until  these  difficulties — which  Mr.  Squler  and 
every  other  American  authority  affirms,  are,  if  not  actually 

E reduced,  fomented  by  the  agents  and  tools  of  England — are 
nally  settled,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  This  wUl 
1 1  probably  be  about  the  period  of  the  millennium,  which,  thanks 
M  to  the  abolitionists,  higher  law  devotees,  socialists,  and  spirit- 
\nal  knockers,  may  be  daily  expected,  provided  the  Govem- 
Iment  of  the  United  States  follow  the  lead  of  the  Ex-Secretary 
Jand  the  "  brightest  ornament  of  the  Senate  for  the  last  twenty- 
/foor  years."  If,  by  the  aid  of  the  spiritual  knockers,  be  could 
'  Bommon  to  his  aid  the  shade  of  the  departed  Sage  of  Marah- 
I  field,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  consummation 
I  would  be  greatly  accelerated. 

But  the  Ex-Secretary  is  also  inclined  to  believe  that  Eng- 
land is  rather  tired  of  the  protectorate  of  the  Mosquitos,  and 
would  be  willing  to  relinquish  it,  notwithstanding  the  point 
of  honor,  provided  only  that  Nicaragua  would  pay  tribute  to 
his  Majesty  of  the  Hoeqnitos  for  a  reasonable  time,  and  make 
snch  concessions  to  Costa  Kica,  now  defa^  one  of  the  depen- 
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dencies  of  England,  ^  would  not  only  render  it  indispeQBable( 
that  that  State  shonld  join  in  any  grant  of  privileges  to  the 
constructorB  of  this  great  canal,  bnt  enable  her,  by  occupying 
one  bank  of  the  river  San  Juan,  to  obstruct  a  passage  through 
it,  whenever  it  might  be  thought  expedient  for  the  interests 
of  England,  of  which,  as  before  stated,  Costa  Rica  is  natanj 
oqbIj  a  dependency. 

On  this  point  we  unhesitatingly  accord  with  the  Ex-Secre- 
tary. We  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  England  stands 
ready  to  relinquish  her  great  point  of  honor,  precisely  on  such 
conditions  as  Nicaragua  cannot  assent  to,  without  the  in- 
tolerable degradation  ofpaying  tribute  to  a  miserable  mongrel 
king,  who,  as  my  Lord  Falmerston  jocnlarly  said,  "  is  as  much 
a  king  as  you  and  I,"  and  at  the  same  time  making  cessIonB 
of  territory,  which  carry  with  them  the  abdication  of  the 
BOTereignty  of  that  river  which  is  the  only  outlet  for  all  her 
productions.  We  feel  assured  Nicaragna  will,  as  she  ought 
to  do,  revolt  at  these  disgraceful  conditions.  The  Ex-Secre- 
tary ought  to  know,  by  experience,  that  little  States  have  feel- 
ings as  well  as  little  men,  and  that  though  the  population  of 
Nicaragua  is  not  equal  to  one  of  oor  New  England  States,  it 
may  have  a  point  of  honor  in  not  recognizing  and  paying  tri- 
bute to  a  Mosquito  king  of  British  manufacture,  as  w^l  as 
England  has  in  protecting  him,  and  supporting  bis  prepos- 
terous pretensions.  As  in  the  case  of  the  famous  chef-a?<Btmr6 
of  his  predecessor,  the  tripartite  convention  for  dismembering 
Nicaragua  of  one-third  of  its  territory,  we  have  no  doubt  she 
will  promptly  reject  the  propositions  alluded  to  by  the  Ex- 
Secretary,  should  they  ever  be  sanctioned  by  the  co-operation 
of  the  United  States,  which,  having  thus  become  a  party  in 
the  scheme,  we  presume,  will  be  hound,  in  good  faith,  to  as- 
taat  in  coercing  this  little  refractory  State,  wliich  has  the  in- 
'  tolerable  insolence,  being  not  half  eo  populous  as  Massachusetts, 
to  prate  about  its  honor.  One  migot  almost  be  tempted  to 
presume  the  Ex-Secretary  had  become  a  pupil  in  the  school 
of  the  British  nautical  expounder  of  the  law  of  nations,  the 
Earl  of  Dondonald,  well  known,  but  not  much  respected  in 
&is  country,  as  Admiral  Cochrane,whQ,  in  an  intercepted  letter 
to  the  British  charge,  or  consul  at  Caraccas,  lays  down  the  fol- 
lowing doctrine,  probably  derived  from  his  predecessors  the 


"  The  governments  of  large  countries,"  says  this  Grotius  of 
naatical  neroea,  "  when  they  deport  tiiemselvee  badly,  are 
castigated  by  the  consequences  their  unworthy  conduct  brings 
down  upon  them ;  but  small  States,  unknown  to  the  world, 
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cannot  be  broaght  before  the  formidable  tribunal  of  the 
pablic  opinion,  and  thus  entirely  escape  the  reprehension 
of  posterity.  Thus,  they  must  be  proceeded  a^inst  in  a 
manner  which  will  correct  measureB  injurious  to  others." 
That  ia  to  say,  they  must  be  bullied  and  buffeted  into  enbmis- 
sion  to  the  demand  of  the  "governments  of  lai^  countries." 
It  has  been  hitherto  supposed  that  the  code  orintemational 
law  applied  equally  to  all  civilized  States,  whose  indepen- 
dence iiad  been  recognized  by  other  nations ;  but  it  appears 
that  this  is  a  great  mistake,  and  that  there  is  one  law  for  the 
weak  and  another  for  the  strong,  in  the  new  code  patronized 
by  my  Lord  Palmerston,  enforced  by  the  idtima  ratio  remm 
of  mj  Lord  Dundonald,  and,  it  would  seem,  recognized  by 
the  Ex-Secretary.  It  is  hoped  that  the  United  States  are 
"  large  "  enough  to  escape  the  application  of  this  new  princi- 
ple, which,  however  unjust  aud  abeurd,  is  fraught  with  the 
most  serious  consequences  to  all  the  weaker  States  of  the  new 
as  well  as  the  old  world.  We  have  lately  seen  it  exemplified 
in  China,  ASghanistan,  Greece,  Brazil,  Burmah,  and  most 
especially  in  Central  America,  where  British  consuls  and 
agents,  backed  by  ships  of  war  and  steamers,  have  "  casti- 
gated "  and  bullied  them  into  good  behavior,  whenever  tiiey 
had  the  insolence  to  assert  their  rights.  Coupled  with  tlie 
"  point  of  honor  "  of  the  British  government,  by  which  the 
rights  of  a  king,  "  who  is  as  much  a  king  as  you  and  I,"  are 
placed  above  those  of  civilized  States,  it  goes  far  to  constitute 
an  entire  new  code  of  international  law,  by  which  all  weaker 
States  will  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  stronger ;  and  thus, 
what  was  originally  devised  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  for- 
mer be  perverted  to  justify  the  aggressions  of  the  latter. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  we  pertectly  agree  with  the  Es-Secre- 
tary  in  the  opinion  that  England,  notwithstanding  "  the  point 
of  honor"  to  sustain  the  protectorate  of  the  Buccaneers,  ia  now 
quite  willing  to  exchange  it  for  the  protectorate  of  Costa  Rica, 
and  probably  Guatemala  to  hoot.  The  ominous  change  of 
administration  in  the  United  States,  which  was  in  a  great 
measure  brought  about  by  the  foreign  policy  of  "  one  ot  the 
foremost  statesmen  of  the  age,"  as  the  Ex-Secretary  calls  him ; 
the  language  of  Mr.  Piercers  Inaugural,  and  other  frequent 
indications  of  the  future  policy  of  ttie  new  government, — are 
sufficient  to  show  pretty  clearly  that,  if  England  really  wishes 
to  remain  on  friendly  terms  with  the  United  States,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  relinquish  her  designs  in  Central  America,  or  at 
least  carry  them  on  under  a  new  disgnise.  If  she  can  make 
uiotber  Clayton  and  Bulwer  treaty,  oy  virtue  of  which  the 
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United  States  shall,  as  in  the  case  of  the  MoBqnito  protect- 
orate, concede  to  England  precisely  what  the  people,  at  least, 
believed  that  power  had  formally  relinquiBhed,  and  acqai- 
OBce  virtually  in  her  encroachments  in  Hondaras,  especially 
lier  new  Rmvhlio  of  the  Islands,  we  have  no  doubt  she  will 
relinqnish  the  point  of  honor,  and  exchange  the  protectorate 
of  the  Mosqnitos  for  that  of  Balize  and  the  Seven  ^les,  accom- 

Janied  by  tne  concession  of  an  equal  right  to  the  River  San 
aaa  to  her  new  prot^gS,  Costa  Hies.  If  the  old  Polypne 
relinquishes  her  hold  in  one  quarter,  it  will  only  be  to  plant 
her  feelers  more  firmly  elsewhere ;  and  any  sacrifice  of  terri- 
tory in  Nicaragaa  will  be  more  than  compensated  by  recogni- 
tions of  rights  in  another  qnarter.  Depend  upon  it,  it  willre- 
quire  All  the  sagacity,  decision,  and  firmness  of  the  Qovem- 
mentof  the  United  States  to  counteract,  andfinally  defeat,  the 
deep-laid  plans  of  England  to  obtain  a  permanent  footing  in 
Central  America,  and  seduce  it  into  becoming  an  accomplice 
in  schemes  of  which  it  will  eventually  become  the  victim. 
We  believe  the  time  is  come  when  the  United  States,  justified 
aa  they  will  be  by  the  deep  and  vital  interests  involved  in  this 
controversy,  as  well  as  by  a  disinterested  regard  to  the  r^hts 
of  her  neighbors  and  the  principles  of  International  !i^w, 
should  mate  the  pi'ompt  and  entire  relinquishment  of  this 
British  policy  in  Central  America  a  sine  qua  non  to  all  future 
friendly  relations.  Even  open  enmity  is  better  than  a  false 
and  hollow  appearance  of  friendship,  which  only  serves  on 
one  hand  as  a  cover  for  deceit,  and  on  the  other  as  an  apology 
for  being  voluntarily  deceived.  A  decided  open  foe  is  less 
dangerous  than  a  false  and  interested  friend,  and  it  is  better 
to  be  beaten  at  once  than  to  he  cheated  every  day  of  oar 
lives. 

Though  we  have  already  trespassed  on  onr  boands,  and 
been  compelled  to  omit  a  notice  of  many  portions  of  the  Ex- 
Secretary's  very  able  diplomatic  speech,  there  is  one  single 
S)int  more  which  we  cannot  omit.  Speaking  of  what  Omei 
ritain  had  done  to  prove  her  sincere  desire  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  ever-to-be-admired  Clayton  and  Bulwer 
treaty,  he  says : 

"  She  is  desirous  not  only  to  disembarrass  herself  of  the  pro- 
tectorate, but  has  resigned  the  sovereignty  of  San  Jnan,  and 
has  proposed  the  cession  of  the  whole  Mosquito  country  to 
Nicaragua,"  The  Ex-Secretary  omits  to  add,  that  this  cessioiv 
of  a  territory  to  Nicaragua,  which  of  right  already  belonged 
to  her,  is  accompanied  by  the  payment  of  tribute  to  the  il-. 
loBtrious  potentate  "  who  is  as  much  a  king  as  you  or  I,"  and 
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fr^  a  recognition  of  equal  sovereignty  over  the  River  San 
Jiian  on  the  part  of  Coeta  Rica,  the  new  protectorate.  The 
Ex-Secretary,  however,  goes  on  to  say  : 

"If.  a  euspicion  of  bad  faith,  which  I  do  not  admit,  conld 
rest  upon  either  party ;  if  there  were  a  disposition  to  cavil  np- 
ODthe  occasion,  it  might  be  said  rather  that  the  United  States 
— ^in  view  of  the  recent  transactions  at  San  Jnan — had  broken 
their  faith ;  for  there  we  see  an  independent  government  es- 
tablishing itself  by  a  popular  movement,  and  erecting  a  mn- 
nicipality  composed  of  American  citizens.  We  all  know  that 
the  United  States  has  had  nothing  to  do  in  bringing  it  about 
The  ntmost  that  we  have  done  —  and  I  do  not  Know  we 
have  done  that — is  to  furnish  some  degree  of  countenance  and 
reco^ition  towards  the  new  municipal  government.  But  yet 
the  fact  is,  that  there  is  an  independent  government  at  San 
Joan,  under  the  name  of  the  Mosquito  king  it  is  true,  hot 
composed  of  American  citizens  elected  by  the  people.  I 
mention  this  only  to  show  that,  if  one  were  disposed  to  take 
exception,  tliere  would  be  reasonable  gronnd  for  taking  it 
against  the  United  States."  , 

Really,  Mr,  Ex-Secretary,  we  think  this  is  carrying  your 
apology  for  Great  Britain  a  little  too  far.  Ton  certainly  did 
not,  could  not  intend  to  fnrnish  your  friends  across  the  water 
with  a  handle  for  turning  the  tables  on  your  own  country,  and 
placing  her  in  the  defensive  in  this  controversy.  You  cer- 
tainly did  not  intend  to  give  the  adversary  a  pretext  founded 
on  the  high  authority  of  an  Ex-Secretary  of  State,  to  revive 
the  old  clamor  of  "  pirates,  freebooters  and  fillibusters,"  and  a 
decent  offset  against  the  great  point  of  honor  inherited  from 
the  Buccaneers,  And  yet  such,  we  predict,  will  be  the  re- 
gnlt.  It  will  not  be  long  before  the  United  States  are  again 
called  before  the  grand  areopagus  of  Europe,  by  its  organ  the 
London  Times,  to  nold  up  their  hands  as  criminals,  viofatore  of 
the  law  of  nations,  and  unworthy  of  an  association  with  these 
taw-abiding  potentates.  Instead  of  John  Bull  goring  our  ox,  it 
will  be  our  ox  that  has  gored  John  Bull,  and  in  place  of  estab- 
lishing our  rights,  we  sliall  be  called  upon  to  extenuate  our 
wrongs.  Really,  Mr.  Ex-Secretary,  we  cannot  forgive  you 
for  thus  turning  king's  evidence  against  your  own  country, 
most  especially  asyour  charge  or  insinuation  is  entirely  with- 
oat  foundation.  What  says  the  American  consul,  Mr.  Boone, 
*from  whom  you  derived  your  information  % 

"  In  March  last,  Mr.  Green,  the  British  consul,  and  agent 
of  the  Mosquito  king,  president  of  the  then  conncil  of  Grey- 
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town,*  upon  the  request  being  made  by  some  of  the  principal 
inhabitante,  issued  a  proclamation  or  order  for  a  convention 
of  the  people  of  the  town  to  meet  and  frame  a  new  constitn- 
tion.  The  convention  was  held,  and  the  present  constitution 
was  adopted,  under  which  all  the  before-mentioned  officers 
have  been  elected." 

In  order  to  comprehend  all  this,  it  is  proper  the  reader 
should  know  that  this  "Mr.  Green,  the  British  consul  and 
agent,"  is  the  successor  of  the  famous  Mr.  Chatfield  ;  that  he 
it  was  who  hatched,  or  rather  resuscitated,  the  Mosquito  pro- 
tectorate ;  and  that  he  is  now  a  prime  agent  in  all  the  proceed- 
ings in  relation  to.  the  alfairs  oi  that  renowned  potentate,  who 
is  doubtless  destined  to  an  immortality  coeval  and  co-ex- 
istent with  his  illustrious  predecessors,  King  Stork  and  King 
Log.  On  the  arrival  of  this  myateriousMr,  Green,  and  under 
bis  proclamation,  this  great  revolution,  like  that  of  Paris 
under  the  auspices  of  Louis  Philippe,  was  efi'ected  without 
the  loss  of  a  man,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  tlie  Mos- 
quito kingdom  was  changed  into  a  republic  by  the  magic 
wand  of  the  mysterious  Mr,  Green,  Who  does  not  see,  at 
a  single  glance,  that  this  is  merely  a  manoauvre  of  Mr.  Green, 
the  British  agent  and  consul  plenipotentiary  of  his  Mos- 
quito majesty,  to  change  the  obnoxious  Mosquito  kingdom  into 
a  sister  republic,  under  the  protection  of  England,  like  the 
republic  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  and  that  of  the  Seven  Islands, 
that  have  lately  miraculously  raised  their  beads  above  the 
ocean  at  the  call  of  the  equally  mysterious  Mr.  Gore  ?  The 
Monroe  doctrine  will  not  apply  to  republics,  and  least  of  all 
will  the  United  States  repudiate  a  republic  of  American  citi- 
zens, though  they  may  be  the  mere  cat's-paws  of  Mr.  Green, 
who,  we  predict,  will  one  day  emulate  the  renown  of  the 
mighty  sovereign  he  represents.  But  enough  of  this.  It  is 
perfectly  evident  that  this  astonishing  revolution — this 
breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States — is  nothing  more  than  a  miserable  device  of  a  miser- 
able pettifogging  intriguer,  acting  under  instructions  from  the 
British  government ;  and  that  neither  the  citizens  nor  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  are  in  any  way  responsible  lor  the 
result.  Surely  the  Ex-Secretary,  in  his  zeal  to  defend  or 
apologize  for  his  most  able  predecessors,  and  his  beau-ideal, 
Great  Britain,  has  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  what  seems  to 

*  Hie  Ez-Seoretarf  thinks  it  iru  verj  "  bad  tiuto  '  ia  the  Eoglish  to  ebangs 
Ui«  name  of  San  Juan  ds  Nicaragna  to  Grejtown,  though  the  taking  poate*- 
lioD  withoDt  right  wu  of  minor  eonaequenoe-    The  name  at  leaat  aboald  b« 
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OB  as  plain  as  day.  It  is  clear  that  the  great  magician,  Mir. 
Greet],  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  transmigration  of  a  MoEqnito 
kinErdom  into  a  Mosqitito  republic,  ana  that  the  Grovemnient 
ofihe  United  States  nave  not  committed  aoy-breacb  of  tiie 
famous  Clayton  and  Bnlwer  treaty.  It  is  Mr.  Greeu  and 
■  King  Quaggo  that  iniist  be  held  responsible  for  this  -ciolatioQ 
of  the  "handwriting  on  the  wall,  which  can- only  be  de- 
ciphered by  a  "  second  Daniel,"  wiser  and  more  inspired  than 
*'  the  foremost  statesman  of  the  age,"  or  even  the  most  bril- 
liant luminary  of  the  Senate  for  the  last  twonty-four  years. 

It  is  not  onr  purpose  to  criticize  the  tone  and  style  of 
this  speech,  both  of  wliich  are  highly  diplomatic.  The  lan- 
guage is  pure,  plain,  and  perspicuous.  There  is  neither  as- 
sumption nor  preeumpCon  in  any  part;  and  were  we  inclined 
to  find  fault  with  anytliing,  it  would  be  tliat  it  is  too  candid 
by  half.  Wc  confess  we  like  to  see  a  man  bristle  up  a  little  on 
great  occasions,  and  not  treat  a  momentous  national  question 
as  if  it  was  one  in  addition  or  subtraction.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  being  too  candid  as  well  as  too  cool — too  conciliating 
pometimes ;  and  saving  the  side-blow  given  to  his  country 
by  insinuating  a  breach  of  national  faiui,  the  speech  of  the 
Ex-Secretary  strongly  reminds  us  of  a  friend  of  oare,  who 
confessed  he  did  not  like  a  person  of  his  acquaintance,  "  be- 
cause he  was  snch  on  intolerable  inoffensive  fellow." 
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A  friend  lus  kind];  forwarded  nt  this  Tery  elever  eatire  apon  tlie  Brituli 
««Ioiub]  Bjitem,  and  apon  ■  certain  class  of  colonial  potiticiaoe  and  ciitiea 
The  Hon.  Francis  Thistleton,  barrister  at  law,  is,  of  counc,  a  nam  dx  pltant, 
and  the  Island  of  Cacooa,  of  vhlch,  to  his  own  infinite  astonishment,  he  was 
appointed  governor,  is  located  perhaps  somewhere  near  the  AlUuUi*, — oer- 
tainlj  it  is  not  t«  be  found  on  the  map,  nor  is  the  name  recollected  by  the 
moet  eiperienood  official  at  the  British  Colonial  Office.  We  are  not  anffl. 
cientl^  aoqitunted  with  the  policy  and  (jstem  at  which  this  lively  satire  is 
aimed,  or  with  the  men  and  things  which  it  designs  to,  and  evidently  does,  JU^  to 
relish  its  humoroni  narrative,  and  sometimes  groteaqae  descriptions,  iosaeha 
manner  as  they  deserve.     A  large  share  of  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the 
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pcnital  of  a  lirelj  politicnl  satire  of  tliEs  character,  miut  be  the  reenU  of  the 
reader'!  familiaritj  nitli  the  men,  incidente,  and  character  it  deBigns  to  satir- 
ize. He  inimitable  pettcillinga  of  Hogarth,  themselves,  would  fail  to  be 
jiutlj  appreciated  by  a  people  wbose  custom!  and  maaners  w«ro  diCTereut  from 
tile  Englisli. 

"We  are,  however,  lo  closely  connected  with  our  coasinB  on  the  otlier  lide  of 
the  St  I««rcnce,  and  our  material,  if  not  eocial  and  political  interestB,  are  >o 
nearlj  allied,  that  we  may  be  presumed  to  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  tLe 
general  policy  and  customi  under  the  colonial  government,  to  understand  the 
drift  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Thistleton'e  narrative,  and  to  appreciate,  partially  at 
least,  the  pungency  of  bis  satire.  We  agree  generally  trltb  tlie  remark,  that 
the  unthor  seems  to  have  studiously  avoided  anything  like  direct  personality, 
being  content,  under  the  cloak  of  a  suffieicDtly  broad  burlesque,  to  le.ive  the 
public  to  form  their  own  likeaesses.  The  narrative  cannot  be  chained  with 
toolignity,  perhaps,  and  is  designed  to  bit  classes  rather  than  individuals. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  refrain  from  drawing  a  parallel  between 
the  adventures  of  tlie  Hon.  Francis  TliiBtloton  and  the  narraUve  of  Sir  Francis 
B.  Head,  to  whom  the  appointmeut  to  the  governorship  of  Upper  Canailn  came 
quite  a«  uneipeetedly,  and  was  received  with  equal  astonishment,  as  ia  the 
oase  of  the  Governor  of  Cocona. 

We  have  not  space,  at  present,  to  select  any  portions  of  this  devcrly-told  ' 
"'political  allegory."  It  aboonds  with  hamorons  passages  and  somo  capital 
Eiita.  That  of  the  Governor  landing  in  Caeona,  upon  a  mad-bank,  in  a  rain- 
storm, and  riding  into  his  dominions  apon  the  back  of  the  "cleverest  man  of 
ma  party,"  Pat  BiiUjmaD,  the  fatnre  cabinet  minister,  is  one  ot  the  best  Hie 
oaricatDre,  though  broad,  is  ladierons,  from  its  whimsical  resemblance  to  what 
falls  nnder  our  own  observation,  in  more  civilized  countrice  than  Caeona.  Pat 
Bollyman  is  a  real  trnmp — a  politician  of  the  £ret  water.  On  the  very  first 
night  of  his  Excellency'*  appearance  at  Caeona,  Hr.  Bullyman  officiates  as  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies,  and  evinces  a  moetdecidedgeQinsforpolitics.  "Ifthcreaint 
knj  other  room,"  says  Pat,  "  111  arrange  it  FU  lUep  with  the  Qovenvtr.  I 
will,  by  tiiDnderl  It  will  have  an  effect  I"  Kow,  in  our  hnmble  opinion,  the 
race  of  BuUymans  is  not  yet  extinct,  and  Patrick,  though  a  caricature,  may 
«uily  find  his  prototype  out  of  Caeona.  Mr.  Botts,  we  are  told,  slept  with 
Hr.  lyier.  OUier  governors  have  ridden  into  executive  ehairs  on  the  backs 
of  future  cabinet  ministers,  though  we  doubt  whether  aU  have  had  the  pru- 
dence to  act  as  did  the  Hon.  Francis  Thistleton,  who  politely  declined  Mr. 
BnllymaD'e  overture,  and  assigned  that  gentleman  a  mattrass  in  the  passage 
adjoining  his  chamber. 

Hr.  Thistleton's  narrative  is  ao  lively  and  piquant,  so  entertaining  and  sug- 
gestive, that  we  should  be  glad  to  see  it  reprinted  this  side  the  border.  The 
tntemationa]  copyright  is  not  yet  in  operation.    What  say  the  Messrs  Borpert 
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Barely  have  ve  pemsad  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  biography  that  has 

afforded  u  so  much  delight  as  this  Uttle  volume.    Modest.and  nnpretending, 

it  eom«*  treat  the  bandi  of  tlie  author,  and  i*  preaented  to  the  public,  on- 
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bwalded  by  any  studied  preface  or  elaborate  apology.  It  ia  precisclj  what 
.it  purports  to  be,  aod  neither  more  nor  lets.  A  rimplc,  truthful,  but  graphia 
history  of  tlio  great  man's  life— that  man  so  lionest,  fritnlc,  and  true — M>  leal 
aod  patriotic — bo  gifted,  generous,  and  kind.  Surely  CTcry  one  who  has  read 
the  touchiog  narrative  of  Tiie  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,  or  who  baa  revelled  b 
the  atirring  pages  of  Ivanhoe,  must  long  to  know  Bomething  of  the  inner  life 
the  every-day  ciistcnee  of  that  great  intellect,  whose  magic  ^niue  eoutdgirs 
birth  to  creations  sueh  as  these.  While  Lockhart's  work,  invaluable  in  itad( 
ia  loo  nniple  and  diffase  for  general  circulation,  we  find  in  the  little  Tolume 
now  before  us  the  hnppy  attaiDment  of  a  loiig-felt  desideratum. 

It  is  dedicated  to  Washington  Irving,  from  whose  aketches  of  Abhotaford, 
M  well  as  from  Allan's  and  Lochbart'e  Lives,  the  materials  are  principally 

We  fallow  throDgh  its  pages,  with  increoaing  interest  and  admiration,  the 
Ufa  of  ita  subject,  from  the  time  when,  in  bis  earliest  infancy,  while  lying 
apon  bisnativeheather,  a  fierce  thunder-storm  gathering  in  the  sky,  he  clapped 
hil  tiny  lianda  in  childish  admiration  of  the  scene,  and  cried,  "Bonny, 
bonny,"  as  the  vivid  lightning  flashed  around  htm,  to  the  lost  days  of  his  ei- 
Ut«ncc,  when  his  faithful, pen,  so  long  a  willing  and  obedient  servant,  fell  from 
the  hand,  which,  tremulous  with  disease,  vainly  sought  to  grasp  it ;  and  the 
heartbroken  old  man,  at  last  awake  \a  the  mournful  truth,  leaned  backinhis 
cboir  in  silent  and  tearless  resignation.  The  captivating  simplicity  of  style, 
and  the  exceeding  interest  of  the  narrative,  will  coiuiuuod  the  work  to  ererj 
intelligent  reader. 


>  B.ufE,   Rauboid  lav 

This  weekly  paper  wo  consider  one  of  the  most  valuable  contribations  to 
eommercial  literature,  and  a  most  efficient  exponent  of  sound  principles  of 
political  economy.  Its  editor,  Thomas  P.  Kcttcl),  is  well  known  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe  as  a  fiuaticial  writer  aad  economist  of  the  democratia 
or  equal  rights  school.  His  clear  eritigva  and  vivid  illustrations  were  for 
many  years,  in  the  Now  York  Uerald,  of  which  he  was  the  financial  editor, 
of  powerful  inatrumentality  in  setting  right  public  opinion  upon  the  aobjeet  of 
banks  and  currency,  in  those  years  when  Whi^ery,  headed  by  the  "old 
monster,"  was  waging  such  corrupt  war  against  the  rights  of  the  people. 
The  continued  scHes  of  articles  upon  production,  exchange,  banking,  interna- 
tional eommerce,  and  internal  trade,  contained  in  the  Economiit,  we  recooi- 
mend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  Th^  paper  contuns  olio  the  molt  oom- 
prchensive  and  accurate  market  veporta  oad  prioea  eurrenL 
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Fbahce — whichhas  long  aspired  to  be  theleaderoftlieciTil- 
izedwofldjinliteratore,  civilization,  refinement;,  manners  and 
feshions ;  whose  language  is  almost  universal,  and  whose  mil- 
liners prescribe  laws  to  tiie  ladies — may  be  almost  said  to  have 
mnrdered  liberty  in  its  cradle.  By  the  example  she  presented 
inthefii'st  revolution,  and  by  the  excesses  then  committed,  she 
caused  humanity  to  shndder  at  its  very  name ;  by  the  propa- 
gation  of  a  farrago  of  disorganizing  principles  calculated  to 
uproot  the  entire  system  of  social  organization,  and  asuocia- 
tmg  them  with  the  hallowed  name  of  freedom,  she  rallied 
against  it  all  who  had  rights  or  property  to  lose ;  and  now,  by 
having  f^ain  volnntarily  prostituted  herself  to  the  embraces 
of  despotiem,  she  has  exhibited  an  example  to  Europe  and 
the  world,  more  discouraging  to  nations,  more  fatal  to  their 
hopes  of  freedom,  than  that  of  her  first  revolution.  Even  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  who  have  hitherto  cordially  sym- 
pathized in  every  step  that  seemed  to  bring  her  nearer  to  that 
i^riue  at  which  she  had  offered  up  such  bloody  sacrifices, 
now  view  her  as  a  wayward,  capricious  child,  that  either 
knows  not  what  it  wants,  or  is  too  nighty  and  unpurposed  to 
pursue  it  steadily,  or  to  erasp  it  when  within  reach. 

But  who  shall  claim  the  right  to  do  as  they  please  in  things 
which  concern  themselves  alone,  if  not  nations?  As  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  holding  that  every  people  has  a  right  to 
choose  its  own  form  of  government,  we  cannot  deny  this  right 
to  France ;  and  if  we  believed  that  Kapoleon  the  Third  had 
really  been  chosen  by  the  free  voice  of  the  French  people, 
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bowover  we  might  be  mortified  and  amazed,  we  would  say  at 
ooce  they  had  a  right  to  become  slaves  if  they  viehed  to  be 
BlftTea,  But  we  consider  the  election  of  Loms  Napoleon  a 
fiu-ce.  At  the  very  moment  that  election  took  place,  nearly 
one  third  of  the  departments  of  France  were  in  such  a  state 
of  diflafFection  tiiat  they  were  occupied  by  a  military  force  de- 
voted to  the  purposes  of  the  Impenal  candidate :  and  can  it  be 
BDpposed  that  an  election  coold  be  free  ander  sncb  circumstan- 
cee,or  that,  if  it  were,  the  departments  thus  in  a  state  of  siege 

'  would  have  voted  almost  nnanimooslyfor  the  man  to  whom  tbey 
were  so  disaffected,  that  it  was  necessary  to  coerce  them  into 
Bobmission  by  a  military  force  i  The  idea  is  monstrons,  in- 
credible ;  ana  the  concIuBion  most  be,  that  these  people,  if  obey 
Toted  at  all,  were  coerced  or  overawed  in  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  soSrage.  There  was  but  one  candidate  permitted,  and 
•Ten  if  they  had  freely  exercised  that  right,  it  was  "  Hopson's 
choice,"  that  or  none.  It  is,  however,  assumed  that  the  na> 
tion  is  satisfied ;  and  if  so,  we  would  not,  if  we  could,  distnrb 

'  itsrepose. 

Bat  here,  too,  we  are  incredulons.  We  do  not  believe  the 
nation  is  satisfied.  But  this  we  can  never  know  except  by  an 
open  outbreak  of  the  people.  The  Press  in  France  is  not  only 
muzzled,  but  choked,  and  the  voice  of  the  people  smothered. 
The  free  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  one  is  followed 
by  sequestration,  fine,  and  imprisonment,  and  the  outbmst 
of  popular  feeling  is  sedition  and  treason.  In  this  state  of 
things  the  Emperor  of  France  will,  without  doubt,  be  the  most 
adored  of  sovereigns,  and  the  people  the  most  loyal  and  de- 
TOted  of  slaves.  Tbey  can  no  longer  complain,  and  in  future 
most  give  expression  to  their  feehngs  in  that  mode  which 
is  said  to  speak  louder  than  words.  We  shall  probably  see 
no  more  clouds  in  thesky  until  the  scorching  lightsing  fiashea 
£)rth,  and  the  blast  of  the  whirlwind  comes. 

^ose  who  believe  they  have  as  yet  seen  any  more  than 
what  Talleyrand  aptly  called  "  the  beginning  of  the  end," 
may  live  to  see  many  other  acts  of  that  drama,  the  first  of 
which  opened  in  the  New  World  in  1776 ;  and  those  who 
calmly  and  dispassionately  contemplate  the  present  social  and 
political  state  of  Europe  cannot,  we  think,  rail  to  perceive  that 
the  elements  of  great  radical  changes  are  fermenting  in  her 
bosom.  The  pnnciplea  asserted  in  theAmwicanDedaration 
of  Independence  were  not  merely  limited  to  states,  but  extended 
to  individuals ;  and  while  vindicating  the  independence  of  one^ 
^y  established  the  rights  of  the  ouer.  They  were  social  as 
'weil  as  political,  and  involved  within  them  a  ladioal  change 
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in  that  Byatem  of  social  tn^nusation  whicli  bad  separated  men 
of  the  same  race  and  color  from  each  other,  giving  to  one 
class  rights  which  were  to  be  inalienable,  and  placing  tiie 
other  under  disqoalLScations  eqnally  perpetnol. 

These  principles  are  dailj  spreading  thronghout  Enrope^ 
and  acquiring  new  force  from  the  spectacle  exhibited  of  the 
consequences  of  their  practical  application  in  the  United 
States.  Thev  may  be  trodden  under  foot,  bnt  cannot  be 
crushed  to  death  ;  they  may  be  subdued,  but  cannot  be  an- 
nihilated.  They  are  innate  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  «(Hl- 
stitnte  a  part  of  his  very  nature.  The  materials  on  whick 
they  act,  so  far  from  being  exhausted,  are  every  day  accnmn- 
lating,  and  most  inevitably  prodnce  a  crisis,  when  the  phyn- 
cal  poweis  of  nations  wiQ  oa  arrayed  against  the  arbficial 
Tigor  of  hireling  soldiers  and  standing  armies.  What  thft 
reenlt  will  be,  depends  not  on  people  or  armies,  but  the  Lord 
of  Hosts.  We  ourselves  earnestly  hope,  though  humbly,, 
that  the  great  and  final  contest  will  yet  result  in  the  trinmpa 
of  the  young  and  vigorous  spirit  of  freedom  bom  and 
anrsed  in  the  Kew  World,  over  the  portentoos  phantom  c^ 
despotic*  power  which  has  so  long  stalked  rouirh^hod  over 
the  Old. 

lliat  the  spii-it  of  freedom  is  still  abroad  in  Europe  is  quite 
certiun.  The  people  can  no  longer  lire  quietly  under  a  despot- 
ism, though  they  may  not  yet  be  qualified  for  the  enjoyment  of 
liberty.  Sat  this,  though  a  strong,  is  not,  we  think,  a  decisive 
argument  in  &vor  of  keeping  them  in  a  condition  which  for- 
ever precludes  them  from  becoming  so.  This  would  render 
all  improvement  impossible ;  and  as  well  might  we  attempt  to 
educate  children  bv  preventing  them  from  gomg  to  school,  as  to 
prepare  men  for  tne  enjoyment  of  liber^  oy  keeping  them  uk 
chains.  They  must  learn  to  be  free,  as  they  learn  everytbinx' 
else,  Irv  example,  experience,  reflection,  and,  we  may  add, 
by  snnering. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  a  moltitnde  of  pregnant  indie*- 
tions,  continually  manifesting  themselves,  serve  to  ^ow  thai 
the  blood  ofiered  up  at  the  shrine  of  libertv  daring  the  French 
Bevolution  has  not  oeen  shed  in  vain.  Liberty,  uke  religion, 
must  have  its  martyrs.  The  Beformation  of  tne  Ohnrch  cost 
its  millions,  and  the  reformation  of  States  cannot  be  accom- 
plished witbont  great  sacrifices.  Such  seems  to  be  tJbe  dis- 
ginsation  of  Providence.  For  every  good  we  enjoy  we  pay 
e  price ;  and  saving  the  gift  of  liie,  there  is  nouung  bene- 
ficial bestowed  on  ua  without  equivalent  To  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Aitnre,  we  most,  in  some  measure,  saoifiee  the 
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preeent ;  and  a  h&ppy  old  age  can  only  be  attained  hj  a  yov&. 
of  Belf-denial.  Unleea  the  BOTereigna  of  £nrope  TolnntarUj 
aeqaiesce  in  the  demands  of  the  people  for  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, they  will,  assuredly,  entail  on  themselves  and  their 
BaccesBors — ^if  they  ever  have  any — a  harden  of  increasing 
cares  and  anxieties,  for  which  an  imperial  diadem  ie  no  re- 
compenee,  and,  finally,  become  victims  in  exiles,  or,  at  best, 
only  reign  over  serfs.  Thna  the  Emperor  of  Anstrio,  by 
encroachmg  on  the  ancient  national  rights  of  Hungary,  has 
converted  eight  or  ten  millions  of  once  loyal  subjects  into  so 
many  discontented  slaves. 

The  triumph,  not  of  hireling  soldiers,  but  of  the  peasantry  of 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  minor  stateaofGrerroany,  over  these 
invaders,  their  armies  could  not  withstand,  gave  thiem,  for  Uie 
fiist  time,  an  insight  into  their  irreeistible  might,  when  armed, 
and  acting  in  concert,  under  the  powerful  impulse  of  patriot- 
ism. They  fought  for  their  country,  not  ibr  their  kings ;  not 
in  gratitude  for  past,  but  in  anticipation  of  future  b^iefits. 
Tbey  were  promised  constitutional  governments,  one  branch 
of  which  was  to  be  based  on  representation,  which  promises 
have  either  been  superciliously  evaded  or  treacherously  denied. 
They  asked  for  a  snara  in  the  power  of  the  states  which  they 
had  thus  protected  with  their  blood,  and  were  answered  by 
Hie  bayonet.  In  a  few  instances,  indeed,  they  were  delodeid 
with  the  shadow  of  freedom,  and  permitted  to  send  represen- 
tatives to  legislative  bodies,  without  the  power  of  legislation, 
Bincethoy  could  cot  even  debate  a  law  which  had  not  been 
first  proposed  by  the  Sovereign. 

In  short,  they  found  themselves  grossly  deceived,  and  from 
the  period  in  which  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  as  was  boasted, 
restored  peace  to  Europe,  by  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  and 
without  taking  any  effectual  measures  to  cancel  the  obliga- 
don  which  the  sovereigns  owed  to  the  people  who  saved  thw 
tiirones,  a  deep  feelingof  just  indignation  has  pervaded  the 
masses  of  Germany,  Prussia,  and  Italy.  That  attachment 
to  ^eir  rulers,  which  bad  been  awakened  by  promised  bene- 
fits, has  been  replaced  by  hatred  of  their  oppressors,  and  con- 
tempt for  their  want  of  faith.  At  the  same  time,  the  accnmn- 
lation  of  national  debts,  and  national  burdens,  even  in  time  of 
profonnd  peace,  every  day  adds  to  their  suSerings  and  dis- 
content, and  increases  their  disaffection.  Affairs  are  coming 
to  a  crisis.  Despotism,  undisguised  and  uncontrolled,  has  been 
proclaimed  in  Germany ;  that  great  confederation  of  states 
has  been  dissolved  by  imperial  edicts;  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria has  become  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  Iho  ancient  rights 
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of  the  minor  states  have  been,  in  a  great  measnre,  absorbed 
bj  imperial  nsnrpation. 

The  abuses  of  European  governments,  which  have  been  ao- 
camnlating  for  ages,  have  at  length  extinguished  the  senti- 
ment of  loyalty,  except  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  fatten  on 
the  spoils  of  the  people,  and  weakened,  if  not  destroyed,  all 
attachment  to  that  native  soil  which  no  longer  affords  bread 
to  their  mouths  or  security  to  their  rights.  They  are  flocking 
to  the  United  States  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  allured  by  an 
attraction  as  irresistible  as  that  of  the  needle  to  the  pole. 
Germany  especially  is  losing  the  most  valuable  portion  of  her 
people,  who  leave  behind  only  those  who  want  the  means  of  emi- 
grating, or  who  are  destitnte  of  the  energy  and  vigor  of  mind 
lor  such  an  enterprise.  Not  only  this,  but  both  governmenta 
and  rulers  are  becoming  object  of  ridicule  and  contempt 
wherever  the  Public  Press  retains  the  slightest  vestige  of 
f^edom.  They  are  caricatured,  laughed  at,  and  despised,  as 
well  OB  hated.  Their  power  may  stiTl  exist  under  protection 
of  the  bayonet,  but  their  anthority  is  daily  undermined  by  the 
absence  of  all  that  personal  respect,  that  habitual  deference, 
which  is  one  of  the  great  pillars  of  royalty  that  would  otherwise 
depend  alone  on  cormption  and  force.  Not  even  despotism  caQ 
survive  contempt.  Nero  himself  might  have  continued  to 
reign,  had  he  not  turned  fiddler,  and  excited  the  laughter  of 
Rome. 

It  is  becoming  every  day  more  evident,  that  kings  can  no 
longer  riot  in  that  freedom  of  will,  that  capricious  wilful- 
ness, which  they  have  for  ages  indulged  in  governing  their 
flnbiects,  even  with  the  aid  of  standing  armies.  The  nations 
of  Europe  will  not  forever  submit  to  bo  robbed  of  the  necea- 
saries  of  life  to  pay  soldiers  for  oppressing  them,  unless  they 
have  become  too  degraded  to  be  desperate.  "We  hold  it  to 
be  impossible  for  any  government  on  earth,  however  despotio 
and  powerful,  long  to  sustain  itself,  in  opposition  to  the  opin- 
ions and  feelings  of  its  snbjectfl.  If  these  are  arrayed  against 
it,  its  foundations  are  laid  in  the  sand.  It  has  no  substantial 
basis,  and  will  either  gradually  moulder  away,  or  perish  by  a 
sudden  crash  that  will  scatter  its  fragments  to  the  winds.  The 
monarchs  of  Europe  never  committed  a  greater  error  than  in 
adopting  the  opinion  that  their  interests  and  those  of  the  peo- 
ple were  not  only  separate  but  antogonistical.  By  doing  so, 
'  they  converted  their  diadems  into  crowns  of  thorns,  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  their  certain  overthrow.  At  this  moment 
loyalty  is  no  part  of  the  popular  creed.  It  ts,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, confined  to  the  aristocracies,  whose  very  being  is  insepa- 
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rabty  intertwined  with  tbe  existence  of  &e  monarch ;  Hi^ 
Chnroh  dignitaries  equally  dependent,  or  those  who  aapire  to 
mcceed  them ;  pensioners,  and  ciril  officers ;  soldiers  who  fight 
tot  ya,j  ;  and  to  a  small  class  of  upstart  money-mongers,  who 
aspire  to  aristocracy,  or  who  think  it  genteel  to  ape  tneir  snpe- 
riors. 

Another  infallible 'symptom  of  approaching  dissolution,  not 
<mly  of  the  political  bat  social  system  of  Europe,  is  seen  in  the 
rapid  increase  of  that  coolness,  if  not  dislike,  which  is  sup- 
p€«ed  by  many  to  be  the  natm-Ed  and  inevitable  result  of  the 
relative  position  of  what  are  called  the  higher  and  lower  orders. 
We  ourselves  are  rather  iuclined  to  trace  it,  on  the  part  of 
the  latter,  to  that  assumption  of  saperiority,  and  that  aonse  of 
&e  power  which  wealth  and  station  confer,  and  which  is  too 
often  exhibited  in  the  deportment  and  conduct  of  the  rich  to- 
wards the  poor.  There  is  no  stronger  tie  among  men  than 
that  of  mntnal  benefits :  and  if  the  wealthy  landlord  or  em- 
ployer were  to  govern  his  conduct  by  the  recollection  of  what 
K  undoubtedly  the  &ct,  that  he  depends  solely,  for  all  the  en- 
jovmentfl  his  riches  confer,  on  the  labors  of  the  very  men 
wnom  he  affects  to  despise,  we  are  very  apt  to  believe  the  two 
clasaee,  instead  of  forming  opposite  mterests  in  the  state, 
would  live  together  in  the  utmost  social  harmony. 

The  writers  of  England  who  have  ■  enlisted  in  the  cause  of 
aristocracy  often  reproach  the  laboring  classes  for  cherishing 
this  feeling  of  dislike  towards  their  superiors,  considering  the 
vast  sums  contributed  to  the  poor-rates,  the  liberal  subscrip- 
tions  of  the  wealthy  patricians,  and  the  unwearied  efforta  ci 
philanthropists  to  ameliorate  their  moral  condition.  Bnt 
there  is  a  mode  of  relieving  poor  people  that  will  make  them 
hate  yon.  A  ^Si  nnaccompanied  by  kindness  is  au  insult; 
and  diarity,  in  order  to  awaken  gratitude,  should  be  clothed 
in  smiles  or  tears.  Besides,  a  people  not  altogether  debased 
require  something  better  than  alms.  They  are  ambitious  of 
becoming  independent  of  these  by  their  own  honest  exertions, 
and  to  occupy  a  position  among  tbeir  fellow-creatures  where 
it  will  not  be  necessary  te  become  paupers  to  escape  starva- 
tion. Even  the  people  of  Iceland,  degraded  and  demoralised 
AS  they  are  by  generations  of  pauperism,  are  not  yet  quite  so 
base  as  te  prefer  a  poor-boose  to  a  cottage,  however  humble, 
or  extorted  charity  to  liberal  wages. 

This  is  not  the  way  to  win  the  hearts  of  the  poor.  It  only 
makes  them  unwilling  slaves  to  the  power  that  gives  them 
bread ;  and  hence  all  observant  travellers  in  England  have 
AOtioed  the  abject  deferoice,  the  cringing  servility  of  the  lower 
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■orders  towards  tho  liiglier,  most  eBpeoially  the  titled  oobility. 
The  soathem  slave  approacliee  Ids  master  vitbont  fear,  and 
looks  him  fiill  in  the  face ;  but  the  freebom  ED^ishman 
crouches  before  his  lord,  and,  like  the  slave,  is  more  proud  of 
the  wealth  and  dignity  of  bis  superior  than  sensible  of  bis  own 
inferioritj.  We  oarselvea  hare  occaaionally  had  EDglisbeer- 
vants  who  brought  recommendatioDS  from  Doblemea  mey  had 
served,  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  the  airs  of  superiority  thej 
assumed  over  the  plebeians  of  the  kitchen,  and  to  hear  them 
-dilatiuff  on  the  splendors  of  his  iordship,  without  being  C(m- 
scions  Uiat  they  only  increased  their  own  insignificance. 

The  English  poor  fawn  on  the  rich,  and  hate  them.  Inde- 
pendently of  tne  caoBes  just  referred  to,  the  contrast  of 
Dnbounded  lasury  and  dazzling  splendor  with  squalid  poT- 
er^  is  painfully  hamiliating  to  that  latent  feeling  of  pride 
which  often  survives  the  lowest  stage  of  d^radation.  Ho- 
-thing  can  soothe  or  alleviate  it  bat  kindness  and  eondeacensicoi 
-on  t£e  part  of  wealth  and  station,  since  Providence  hath  de- 
creed that,  as  the  social  virtues  are  the  great  bonds  of  society, 
they  should  be  invariably  rewarded  by  the  good-will  of  aJl 
those  on  whom  th^  are  exercised.  Tnia  is  not,  however,  the 
policy  or  practice  of  the  rich  towards  the  poor  of  England. 
They  hare,  by  their  iofioeDce,  procm^  the  passage  of  game- 
iaws,  by  which  they  are  subjected  to  grierooa  penalties  for 
knotting  down  a  bare  or  a  partridge,  though  it  should  be  in 
the  extremity  of  bnngsr,  or  to  relieve  a  starving  family.  They 
have  endosea  vest  tracts  of  common  lands,  m  many  ways 
beneficial  to  the  people,  and  appropriated  them  to  their  pnrpo- 
-ses ;  and  they  have,  by  their  innaence,  restricted  the  little  in- 
dulgences, amusements,  and  recreations  of  the  people,  such  as 
tbev  had  been  accustomed  to  for  ages  past,  by  laws  which, 
while  bearing  hard  on  the  poor,  left  the  rich  their  full  swing 
-of  indulgence. 

If  such  is  the  case  in  Englaiid,  it  ia  still  more  so  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  where,  with  the  exception  of  France,  some 
ofthe  worst  features  of  the  old  feudal  system  are  still  preserv- 
ed, and  €)Veryfootofland,andeveryproductof  theearth,  may 
be  said  to  be  monopolized  by  the  pnvileged  orders.  In  some 
countries,  the  people  are  not  allowed  to  bake  their  own  bread ; 
in  others,  they  mnst  bny  their  meat  from  a  special  butoher  at 
-a  specified  price ;  and  in  others,  even  acorns  are  amoaopcJy. 
jbi  short,  they  are  crimped  and  cribbed  in  everything.  The 
veriest  slave  of  the  most  rigid  master  of  the  South 
would  revolt  at  the  petty  tyrannical  restrictions  imposed  <m 
■the  subjects  of  those  mouarohs,  and  the  seris  of  those  nobles, 
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irho  pretend  to  commiserate  his  fate.  'The  condition  of  thoee 
oppressed  people  ni^  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  thej 
eavy  even  those  of  Ejigland,  and  believe  them  to  be  free  by 
eomparisoD. 

This  unfriendly,  if  not  hostile  feeling  of  the  lower  ordere  of 
the  people  of  Europe  towards  the  hi^er,  is  therefore  not 
a  ^unalees,  unprovoked  antipathy.  The  result  ia  natural 
and  inevitable,  and  indicates  no  depravity.  It  may  be  called 
ioBtinctive;  for  even  children  and  animals  recoil  from  those 
vho  treat  them  with  unkindneBS.  It  originates  in  causes  which 
everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  produce  t£e  same  consequences ; 
and  it  will  be  greatly  aggravated  when  the  lower  orders  begin 
to  comprehend  that  this  impaseable  chasm,  which  yawns  be- 
tween them  and  their  oppressors,  is  the  work  of  man,  not  of 
bis  Maker.  When,  on  one  band,  is  seen  a  smaU,  an  exceed- 
ing small  portion  of  a  community  or  nation,  generation  after 
generation,  revelling  in  superfluous  wealth,  and  enjoying  all 
Uie  luxuries  of  bourSless  prodigality,  accompanied  by  a  here- 
ditary pre-eminence  over  the  mighty  million,  independently 
of  all  moral,  physical,  or  intellectual  qualities,  and  which  can- 
not be  forfeited  by  auyoftbefoUies,  faults,  or  weaknesses  that 
reduce  other  men  to  poverty,  insignificance,  and  contempt; 
and  when  they  see,  on  the  other  hand,  masses  of  human  bdngs 
of  the  same  race,  and  the  samecolor,  condemned,  without  any 
&alt  of  their  own,  to  hereditary,  hard,  unremitting  labor,  re- 
munerated only  by  ceaseless  privation, — when  they  see  wad 
feel  all  this,  the  contrast  cannot  but  become  more  painful,  and 
the  feeling  it  awakens  more  bitterly  humiliating. 

These  poor  people  will  not  be  satisfied  by  being  told  that 
such  inequalities  are  the  price  of  national  glory,  and  insepa- 
rable from  a  state  of  extreme  civilization  and  refinement. 
Hhey  will  not  inquire  whether  they  are,  or  are  not,  essential 
to  eminence^ in  science,  arts,  and  literature;  to  the  erecti(m 
of  splendid  palaces  and  churches ;  to  the  constrnction  of  ca^ 
nals  and  rail-roads,  or  the  perfection  of  steam-eneines  and 
spinning-jennies.  Nor  will  they  question  themselves  as  to 
the  comparative  happiness  of  those  who  have  foAd  withont 
appetite,  and  those  who  have  appetite  withont  food.  "While 
they  see  the  rich  clinging  to  their  wealth  as  the  source  of  all 
their  enjoyments,  and  recoiling  from  sharing  even  a  small 
portion  with  them,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  persuade  men 
that  the  lot  of  the  poor  ia  on  an  equality  with  that  of  the 
wealthy,  as  respects  the  general  diffusion  of  happiness.  They 
will  not  believe  it.  They  will  envy  the  rich,  and  envy  is  but  an- 
other name  for  hatred.    They  are  very  poor,  and,  if  you  please,. 
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Terj  ignorant  and  dettased.  Yet,  with  all  their  ignoranee, 
thej  can  tell  where  the  ehoe  pinches,  though  they  may  not  be 
expert  cobblers.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  thej  are  a  Bort  of 
rational  beings,  and  as  such,  it  is  difficult  to  convince  them 
that  the  happinesB  of  one  man,  though  he  be  a  king  or  a 
bishop,  is  of  more  weight  in  the  scale  ot  justice  and  humanity, 
than  that  of  thousands,  nay,  millions,  of  their  fellow-creatnres. 

In  the  United  States,  there  is  as  yet  no  hereditary  dislike  or 
hostility  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  because  neither  pov- 
erty nor  riches  are  entailed  from  genei-ation  to  generation. 
,  Neither  are  there  any  artificial  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  <A 
industry  and  economy.  They  are  left  to  their  natural  opera- 
tion,and  rewarded  by  their  natural  results,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  hereditary  poverty  in  thia 
country,  except  among  the  tree  Negroes.  By  far  the  larger 
portion  of  our  rich  men  began  the  world  poor ;  and  not  a  small 
portion  of  our  poor  are  the  deecendants  of  the  rich.  One  goes 
in  at  the  small  end  of  the  horn,  and  comes  out  at  the  big  one, 
the  other  vice  vei'ss.  There  is,  therefore,  no  permanent  ri- 
valry or  antipathy  between  the  rich  and  thepoorof  the  United 
States,  because  ther  know  not  how  soon  they  may  change 
places  with  each  otner.  At  the  worst,  it  is  only  the  rivalry  of 
a  single  generation.  The  poor  man  does  notdesire  to  deprive 
his  rich  neighbor  of  the  advantages  he  may  possess,  because 
he  looks  forward  to  one  day  becoming  rich  himself.  To 
change  the  property  of  this  country  does  not  require  a  vio- 
lent revolution.  It  is  going  on  imperceptibly,  without  any 
internal  convulsion,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  overthrow  the 
state  in  order  that  the  poor  man  may  come  in  for  his  share  of 
the  spoils.  We,  therefore,  consider  this  government  as  at 
this  moment  based  on  a  more  sure  and  permanent  foundation 
than  any  other  in  the  world.  Nothing  out  fanaticism,  in  the 
shape  of  abolition,  can  bring  about  its  overthrow.  But  to  re- 
turn to  our  subject. 

Nor  is  there  any  love  lost  between  the  two  antagonist  in- 
terests into  which  Europe  is  divided  so  unet^ually.  The  pri- 
vil^ed  orders  are  not  more  cordially  disposed  towards  the 
base  vulgar,  aa  they  consider  those  who  gain  a  livelihood  by 
honest  labor.  Where  polished  manners  are  considered  a  snb- 
stitDto  for  correct  morals,  and  the  mode  of  doing  a  thing  of 
more  consequence  than  the  thing  itself^  the  former  becomes 
the  great  standard  by  which  men  are  estimated ;  and  he  who 
makes  an  awkward  bow,  enters  a  room  ungracefully,  eats 
with  a  knife  instead  of  a  silver  fork,  carries  dirt  on  his  boots, 
fn-  is  deficient  in  the  manceuvree  of  a  dinno^table  or  evening 
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par^,  ig  very  apt  to  be  considered  an  inferior  being,  by  all 
thoBe  who  are  aaepts  in  sucli  f^rare  myateriee.  Drees,  too, 
like  manners,  makes  the  man, who,  according  to  the  eage  phi- 
losopher, Martinufi  Scriblerus,  is  the  mere  appendage;  and  the 
poor  are  very  apt  to  be  oat  of  fashion.  Last,  comes  the  aria- 
tocratic  foot,  hand,  and  ear,  which,  like  the  long  nails  of  the 
Chinese,  are  indisputable  marks  of  high  blood  and  breed- 
ing. In  all  these,  the  laboring  class  ia  sadly  deficient  Thoa, 
tbongh  the  rich  and  noble  in  England  are  aometimee  chari- 
table to  the  poor,  especially  when  a  subscription-list  is  headed 
by  the  Qaeen,  it  ie  by  no  means  certain  that  the  giver  is  actu- 
ated by  kindly  feelings,  or  that  the  receiver  will  be  mtefol. 
The  best  bona  of  amity  is  mtUual  good  offices,  and  me  best 
of  all  charity  is  that  of  rewarding  labor  with  the  full  value  of 
its  exertions.  Charity  may  ennoble  the  giver,  but  not  the 
receiver ;  and  in  the  whole  coarse  of  our  reading  and  experi- 
ence, we  have  never  met  with  a  nation  of  b^^rs  and  panr 
pers,  that  was  not  a  nation  of  rogues  and  slaves. 

To  screw  men  down  to  what  is  delicately  called  the  inwU- 
mwn—ia  other  words,  the  wages  of  atarvation  by  inches,  and 
then  make  up  a  portion  of  the  deficiency  by  charity,  is  one 
of  the  most  certain  modes  of  debasing  a  people ;  and  so  fiar 
from  awakening  grateful  feelings,  reisers  the  poor  victims  of 
this  ambidexter  system,  for  the  most  part,  incapable  of  grati- 
tude or  any  other  virtue.  On  the  contrary,  he  who  receivee 
the  proper  equivalent  for  his  labor — by  which  we  mean  what 
will  suffice  for  the  decent  support  of  his  family — feels  himself 
onder  no  obligation,  because  he  has  earned  bis  reward.  He 
has  given  the  full  equivalent,  and  so  far  the  parties  are  equaL 
This  is  the  only  sure,  and  at  the  same  time  salutary  infinence 
that  produces  a  harmonioufi  cooperation  of  the  different  orders 
of  society,  by  giving  to  eveir  man  what  is  justly  his  due — 
labor  to  one,  reward  to  the  other.  Tliis  constitutes  the  strong- 
est ligament  of  society,  the  great  principle  of  attraction  whico 
regulates  the  moral,  as  weU  as  material  world,  and  peveata 
the  different  classes  of  mankind  from  crushing  each  other. 
Even  sar^es  recognize  the  obligatioa  of  mutual  benefits. 
It  is  related,  that,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  partial  aubiugation 
of  iffew  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards,  one  of  tnem  was  taxen  pris- 
oner by  the  Comanches,  who  were  about  to  put  him  to  death 
in  their  naual  barbarous  manner,  when  he  managed  by  signs 
to  make  them  understand  that  he  could  teach  them  something 
very  osefnl.  Accordingly  they  released  him  from  his  bonds, 
when  he  showed  them  how  to  manage  the  horses  which  they 
had  now  captured  for  Uie  first  time.    The  savages  were  so 
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-delighted  with  thia  new  acqniaitioD,  that  they  adopted  him, 
And  he,  in  process  of  time,  became  the  bead  chief  oi  the  tribe. 

That  the  priviJ^ed  orders  of  England,  and  the  continent  of 
Snrope,  have  little  if  anj  of  what  is  familiarlr  called  fellow- 
feeling  with  the  laboring  classes,  is  sufficiently  evident  from 
the  horror  with  which  tliey  recoil  from  all  connection  of  blood, 
as  well  SB  all  social  intercourse  on  eqnal  terms,  at  the  moment 
they  are  denouncing  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  de- 
clining to  amalgamate  with  slaves  of  a  different  race,  color 
and  physical  organization.  Kothing  but  money,  that  Tmiversal 
leveller  in  modem  times,  can  bring  them  into  alliance  or  in- 
tercourse with  the  vulgar  millionaire.  This  dispensation — not 
of  the  Pope,  but  Plntns — has  however  been  extremely  forta- 
nate  for  the  nobility  of  England,  many  of  whom  would  proba- 
bly be  now  on  the  parish,  had  not  they  or  their  ancestors  con- 
descended to  wed  a  city  heiress,  and  thus  recruit  th^  finan^ 
ces  with  the  spoils  of  some  eminent  tallow-chandler,  pork- 
butcher,  or  shaver  of  bonds,  bills,  and  notes  of  hand. 

In  addition  to  these  causes  of  aUenation,  there  is  another, 
acting  most  powerfully  on  that  distaste  to  the  people,  which 
ia  an  mvariable  characteristic  of  aristocracy.  The  people  are 
becoming  too  formidable  to  be  any  longer  despised.  Th^ 
are  beginning  to  be  feared.  The  many  are  gradually  acquir- 
ing a  perception  of  their  power,  and  the  sense  v£  individual 
weakness  has  been  superseded  by  the  consciousness  of  com- 
bined strength.  T^a.1  scorn  of  the  people  which  is  the  invari- 
able indication  of  a  bad  government,  and  which  had  become 
one  of  the  heir-looms  of  aristooracv,  is  rapidly  giving  place 
to  an  increasing  apprehension  of  tueir  powei',  and  a  jealousy 
of  their  will.  The  privileged  orders  anticipate  an  approach- 
ing struggle  between  the  past  and  the  present,  which  is  to  de- 
cide the  aspect  of  the  future,  and  settle  the  question,  whether 
the  living  or  the  dead  are  to  govern.  Thus  the  relative  posi- 
tioD  of  the  few  and  the  many  is  changing,  and  that  feeltng  of 
hereditary  inferiority,  which  heretofore  cowed  the  latter  mto 
-BUbmission,  is  now  transferred  to  the  former,  since,  however 
its  tndividnal  members  may  cballeng«  a  superiority,  they  can- 
not but  be  sensible  of  aggregate  weAnees. 

They  begin  to  cower  under  the  potency  of  the  popular  feel- 
ing, and  are  seeking  protection  benind  uie  bayonets  of  hire- 
ling soldiers,  and  the  blndgeons  of  a  hireling  police.  Thus 
the  aristocracy  and  the  people, — those  who  inherit  all,  and 
'those  who  inherit  nothing, — so  far  from  being  mutual  elements 
of  strength  to  European  nations,  are  now  at  issue  in  what  will 
piobab^,  before  it  ends,  bec<nne  a  bloody  stm^le,  which  ia 
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only  poetponed  by  the  iaterpoddon  of  standiBg  armies,  nov 
the  only  pence  officers.  All  these  ^at  states  are  now  virtn- 
ally  nothing  more  than  military  deepotisms.  They  are  not 
based  on  love,  but  fear,  and  tbeir  only  cement  is  force. 

It  ia  snf&ciently  evident,  that  a  long  series  of  oppres- 
sion has  alienated  a  great  portion  of  the  people  of  Europe, 
and  destroyed  all. attachment  to  their  governments.  It  is 
tme  that  the  people  have  not  as  -yet  risen  in  mass,  for  there 
is  always  a  large  class  of  every  nation,  not  absolutely  crushed 
by  an  Oriental  despotism,  averse  to  war  and  violence,  and 
who  are  content  to  remain  quiet  under  eVery  privation  except 
that  of  food.  These  can  only  be  stimulated  to  action  bystarv* 
ation,  and  rei^uire  merely  to  be  fed.  But  there  is  a  smaller 
class  of  daring  and  adventurous  spirits,  that  always  takes  the 
lead,  and  often  makes  that  easy  which  was  before  deemed 
impossible.  Europe  abounds  in  these,  and  it  also  abounds  in 
materials  for  them  to  act  upon.  This  fact  is  fully  recogniied 
in  the  fears  of  Kussia  and  Austria,  with  regard  to  the  Hnnga- 
Tian  exiles,  and  in  their  earnest  requisitions  on  Turkey,  Eng- 
land, Switzerland  and  Belgium,  for  the  expulsionof  all  exiles 
fit)m  their  territories.  Stni  more  palpably  is  it  evinced  in 
tbeir  jealousy  of  the  press,  and  the  efforts  to  suppress  all  free- 
dom of  opinion.  They  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  precarioni 
state  of  Europe,  and  that  a  newspaper  can  overthrow  their  em- 
pires. Such  an  apprehension  can  only  originate  in  a  convic- 
tion that  they  contain  a  mass  of  combustibles  which  only 
requires  a  spark  to  set  it  in  dames. 

Thenecessity  of  great  standing  armies  to  enforce  obedience 
is  sufficient  evidence  that  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  Ed- 
rope  are  disa^cted  to  their  governments,  and,  if  they  had  the 
power,  would  either  change  or  overthrow  them.  To  this,  how- 
ever, strange  as  it  may  appear,  Russia,  though  an  almost  east- 
ern despotism,  is  an  exception.  The  Russians  are  unquestion- 
ably loyal  to  the  present  Emperor;  bat  this  feeling  originatee 
not  so  much  in  attachment  to  his  person,  or  a  feeling  ot  patri- 
otism, as  from  religious  bigotry.  The  people  identify  tbeir 
government  with  their  religion,  and  have  been  taught  to  be- 
Beve  them  inseparable.  They  are  excessively  ignorant,  and 
excessively  bigoted,*  and  are  fully  assured  that  a  change  in 
one  would  inevitably  bring  about  the  downfall  of  the  other. 
Thus  bigotry  supplies  the  place  of  patriotism,  and  all  desire 
of  liberty  ia  superseded  by  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the 
church.  So  long  as  this  state  of  things  continues,  we  lo<^ 
upon  the  government  of  Kussia  as  the  meet  stable  in  Europe. 

*  8m  Ermfta'i  Trtivali  ia  Bqim«  uid  Sbeiu> 
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With  this  exception,  tfaevaet  standin?  amiies, '  maiDtained 
at  the  expense  of  the  people,  are  rather  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
Berriug  internal  tranquilHtj  and  order,*  than  tor  defence 
against  extei'nal  enemies.  At  a  time  when  Europe  is  stag- 
gering under  a  deht  of  more  than  sixteen  hundred  millions  of 
pounas  sterling,  and  not  yet  recovered  from  the  exhaustion 
of  the  wai*8  growing  out  of  the  French  revolution,  nearly  two 
millions  of  Boldiere  are  quartered  on  the  people,  under  pre- 
tence of  preserving  the  balance  of  Europe,  which  no  longer 
exists,  hut  in  reality  to  awe  the  people  into  quiet,  enforce  their 
Bobmisaion,  or  suppress  every  effort  for  reform.  Hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  are  annually  wrested  from  the  people  or 
raised  by  loans,  for  which  they  are  responsible,  and  the  interest 
of  which  they  must  pay,  for  the  purpose  of  hiring  soldiers, 
whose  bayonets  are  oftener  pointed  against  themselves  than 
their  enemies,  and  thus  the  same  iDstrument  is  employed  to 
rob  them  of  their  rights  and  their  bread. 

Previous  to  the  last  revolution  that  exiled  James  the  Se- 
cond, which  gave  a  terrible  blow  to  legitimacy,  and  which  la 
hailed  by  English  writers  as  the  era  of  their  fi-eedom — • 
standing  armies  in  time  of  peace  were  unknown  in  England, 
and  we  recollect  no  instance  iu  the  history  of  that  country, 
where  Farliament  could  be  induced  to  make  appropriations 
for  their  support,  except  in  cases  of  actual  or  anticipated  war. 
A  general  peace  was  always  the  signal  for  paying  off  and  dis- 
banding the  army.  But  the  era  of  British  freedom  was  that 
of  banks,  loans  and  standing  armies,  which  were  all  bom  at 
theeame  time,  andof  the  same  brood.  The  bank  purchased 
a  charter  by  bribing  the  government  with  a  loan,  which  was 
the  commencement  of  a  system  of  borrowing,  that  has  ever 
since  enabled  it  to  keep  np  a  great  military  establishment 
at  all  times.  The  example  has  been  followed  in  all  parts 
ctf  Europe,  and  at  this  moment,  Sweden  and  Switzenand 
are  the  only  two  comitries,  in  that  qnarter,  free  from  the 
bm^en  of  a  public  debt,  and  the  intolerable  nnisance  of  a 
great  standmg  army. 

The  good  people  of  England  were  not  so  enlightened  at  the 

■  "Bio  old  JealonsieB  of  which  it"  (a  lUnding  eimj)  "waa  the  object,  no 
longer  eziBt,  and  there  can  b«  no  doubt  that  the  eitablishinent  of  a  properly 
trained  military  force  is  not  only  indiBpensable  to  guaranty  the  aatiooal  in- 
dependence from  hoetjle  attack,  fnU  that  it  i(  thi  btMt  forct  thai  can  bt  tmjiloyei 
to  maintain  iniemal  iran<piillily  and  cir[£-r.''-HcCulloc(i's  Geogrnpbical  Dtctlon- 
■ry — Art,  British  Empire.  This  u  eitil  government  with  a  vengeance.  Yet 
we  quote  from  the  Amerioan  edition,  which  profewea  to  have  been  "  adapted 
to  the  conditioa  and  wants  of  the  United  State*."  Dou  the  learned  editor 
think  they  WMit  a  great  ttaoding  am^t 
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period  of  the  only  successful  stma^le  they  ever  mode  for  tna- 
dom,  as  the;  are  now,  and  wonla  never  have  Bobmitted  b> 
pay  some  forty  millions  of  dollara  annnally,  to  maintain  a  great 
atajiding  army  ia  time  of  peace,  to  subjugate  themselves;  Ig- 
uorant  aa  they  may  have  been,  they  were  wise  enough  to  know 
that  it  is  the  very  worst,  the  most  pemioions  and  dangerous 
imtrnment,  ever  forged  by  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  man  fin- 
hie  own  sabjection.  They  ■woald  never  have  stooped  to  cany 
on  &eir  shonlders  a  burden  of  forty  additional  millions,  to- 
^ep  up  a  great  body  of  soldiers,  whose  principal  bosinesa 
vas  to  enforce  laws  they  themselves  deemed  oppreeaive  and 
aniast,  disperse  their  meetings,  called  for  the  purpose  of  pe- 
titioning for  a  redress  of  grievances,  and  shoot  them  down 
Jibe  dogs,  at  the  command  of  every  petty  officer,  sanctioned 
by  the  authority  of  every  petty  magistrate. 

However  this  may  be,  since  the  system  of  drawing  drafts 
on  posterity  has  become  the  settled  policy  of  European  gov- 
ernments, a  fund  can  almost  always  be  raised  by  placing  the 
Snblic  credit  in  the  market,  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  for 
le  support  of  standing  armies^  and  direct  taxes  are  only  re- 
qairea  to  pay  the  interest.  It  is  the  business  of  posterify,  the 
great  pacK-horee  of  the  world,  to  pay  the  principal,  if  it  is 
ever  paid.  Hie  great  maxim  of  modem  despotism  is,  that,  in 
order  to  govern  nations,  it  is  necessary  to  make  them  slaves. 
The  bayonet  is  found  much  more  emtctoal  than  the  defunct 
feeling  of  loyalty,  in  preserving  "  internal  tranquillity  and  or- 
der,'* and  that  which,  in  ages  of  ignorance,  was  considered  an 
instrument  of  national  defence  or  aggrandizement,  has  be- 
come one  of  national  oppreesion. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  bayonet  is  a  most  potent  agent 
in  repressing  popular  discontent ;  but  inasmuch  as  all  govern- 
ments are  supposed  to  be  civil  institutions  intended  expressly 
to  restrain  the  domination  offeree,  their  dependence  for  sup- 
port on  force  alone  seems  somewhat  of  a  paradox,  which  can 
only  be  solved  in  two  ways :  either  the  people  must  be  too  ig- 
norant, turbulent,  and  vicious,  to  be  governed  by  laws,  or  their 
government  so  oppressive  as  not  to  deserve  a  voluntary  obe- 
dience. But  history  teaches  ns  bv  innumerable  examples, 
that  nothing  is  more  common  than  lor  despotism  to  be  pulled 
down  through  the  same  instrument  by  which  it  is  sustained, 
and  that  thrones  supported  by  hirelings  are  erected  on  a 
foundation  of  sand.  Without  resorting  to  the  hackneyed  ex- 
ample of  the  Frffitorian  Guards,  the  instances  are  so  numerons 
that  they  constitute  a  general  rale,  l^ere  is  scarcely  any- 
tiling  more  certain,  than  that  he,  who  depends  <ni  force  alone. 
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wiU  one  day  be  ita  yictim.  There  is  Bnother  view  of  the  sub- 
ject equally  important.  When  the  people  see  and  feel  them- 
Belres  governed  by  force  alone,  they  very  natnrally  c<mclnde 
they  have  a  right  to  reeiEt  by  force,  and  that  what  is,  aaoce  for 
the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander.  If  the  government  cannot 
depend  on  the  authority  of  the  civil  power,  why  shonld  the 
people  pay  any  respect  to  an  imbecile  nonentity )  They  will 
be  prone  to  follow  the  example,  and,  when  strong  enongb,  re- 
pel force  by  force.  There  is  no  more  certain  mode  of  destroy- 
ing all  respect  for  the  laws,  than  that  of  employing  a  military 
force  in  their  execution  ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  when  a  govern- 
ment cannot  sustain  itself  at  home,  without  a  habitual  re- 
sort to  military  force,  the  sooner  its  existence  is  terminated 
the  better.  The  two  parties  to  the  compact  can't  keep  the 
peace,  and  bad  better  sue  for  a  divorce. 

In  addition  to  this  wide-spread  discontent  and  aneaainesB  of 
the  masses  of  Europe,  and  the  revolutionary  leaven  ferment- 
ing in  its  bosom,  there  are  other  causes  of  discontent  among 
people  and  miers,  arising  out  of  the  territorial  distributioDS 
made  by  the  Congress  ot  Vienna,  which  have  ever  since  cre- 
ated great  dissatisfaction.  The  old  balance  of  power,  which 
had  ^r  ages  been  a  frnitfid  source  of  bloodshed,  and  a  capital 
cloak  for  ambition,  was  completely  overthrown  by  the  cou- 
qoests  of  Napoleon,  and  the  hypocritical  attempt  to  restore  it 
ended  in  each  of  the  "  high  contracting  parties,"  helping  them- 
■elves  and  their  friends  to  the  lion's  share.  The  secondary 
and  smaller  states,  which  had  heretofore  been  considered  as 
make-wcighte  in  the  balance  of  Europe,  could  offer  no  efiect- 
nal  resistance  to  the  concentrated  power  which  directed  Uiis 
division  of  the  spoils,  and  were  obnged  unwillingly  to  acqui- 
esce in  what  they  could  not  approve.  Thus  a  basis  was  laid 
for  future  contention,  by  taking  from  one  and  giving  onsatia- 
foctory  equivalents,  or  none  at  all.  Integral  portions  of  states 
were  dismembered,  and  distant  provinces,  mhabited  by  dis- 
tinct, often  hostile  races,  speaking  a  different  language,  profess- 
ing adifferent  &ith,  and  discordant  in  habits,  manners,  and  pr»- 
indicee,  were  patched  tc^ther,  and  materials  which,  far  from 
oaving  any  natural  affimty,  were  little  less  than  antipathies, 
fused  mto  union  with  each  other. 

Prussia  was  dismembered  at  home  to  receive  indemnify 
abroad.  Bavaria  was.  dissatisfied  with  the  cession  she  was 
obliged  to  make  to  Aostria.  Denmark  was  deprived  of  Nor- 
way, which  was  given  to  Sweden,  as  an  equivalent  for  &r 
mwe  valuable  posaeaeions  ceded  to  Buesia  on  the  Baltic.  The 
Ketherlands  were  united  under  ono  sovereign.    H(^huid  loit 
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ererj  vestige  of  its  ancient  freedom.  Anstria  wss  reinstated 
■withapopulationof28,000,000,ofwhichnpwarda  of  18, 000,000 
were  ItaliaoB,  Poles,  HuDsarians,  &c.,  to  whom  Austria 
was  an  object  of  hereditary  abhorrence.  Venice  ceased  to  be 
an  independent  state,  sad  Italy  was  little  more  than  a  fief  of 
the  imperial  crown  of  Giermany,  Kossia  obtaiDed  all  Finland, 
dismembered  from  Sweden,  together  with  a  great  part  of  Po- 
land ;  and  England,  with  most  magnanimous  disinterested* 
nesB,  was  content  with  secnring  to  herself  almost  all  the  colo- 
nies and  commerce  of  Europe,  together  with  all  the  maritime 
positions,  enabling  her  to  realize  nie  boast  of  Sir  Oeorge  Simp- 
son, namely,  that  of  "  commanding  all  the  highways  and  by* 
ways  of  the  ocean,  and  all  its  inlets.*' 

Tliua  the  old  balance  of  Europe  was  restored  by  overthrow- 
ing it  entirely,  and  reducing  the  weaker  states  to  more  than 
their  origiaal  insignificance.  Enrope  was  parcelled  out  like 
a  conquered  country,  and  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
"high  contracting  powers,"  Finally,  religion  itself  beQame 
the  guaranty  of  those  robberies  committed  under  the  name 
of  restitution,  through  the  medium  of  "  The  Holy  Alliance," 
which  announced  its  creed  in  the  following  sublime  declara- 
tion : 

"  Agreeably  to  the  words  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which 
command  all  men  to  loye  each  other  as  "brethren,  to  remain 
nnited  in  the  indissoluble  bonds  of  true  brotherly  love ;  always 
to  assist  one  another ;  to  govern  their  subjects  as  parents ;  to 
maintain  religion,  peace,  and  justice:  They  consider  them* 
selves  as  members  of  one  Christian  family,  commissioned  by 
Providence  to  govern  one  Christian  family.  They  call  on  aU 
powero,  who  acknowledge  similar  principles,  to  join  this  holy 
alliance,"  Ac,  &c. 

This  holy  alliance,  consisting  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  ProB- 
sia,  had  just  finished  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  was  reeking 
with  the  blood  of  that  unhappy  country.  Had  not  religioo 
BO  often  been  prostituted  to  the  purposes  of  ambition,  fraud, 
and  rapacity,  the  world  might  have  wondered  at  this  bare- 
faced hypocrisy.  As  it  was,  it  was  only  laughed  at  and  de- 
spised, at  least  in  the  United  States,  though,  in  truth,  it  was 
no  lanehing  matter.  The  covert  views  of  this  holy  alliance 
are  still  cherished,  and  acted  upon^nd  are,  in  almost  all  re- 
spects, similar  to  those  adopted  by  England  nnder  the  guise  of 
universal  philanthropy,  for  precisely  the  eame  purpose,  that 
of  deceiving  and  subjugating  mankind. 

Many  other  causes,  which  we  have  not  space  to  enumerate, 
conspire  to  menace  toe  tranquillity  ofEurope,  and  convert  the 
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disdem  of  kings  into  a  crown  of  thoms.  Enough  has,  how- 
ever, been  adduced,  to  show  that  the  thronea  of  that  quarter 
are  not  fonnded  on  a  roch.  In  the  apparent  quiet  calm  the 
storm  is  brewing.  Disaffection,  inetead  ofbeinsonthewane, 
is  increasing  through  the  very  means  adopted  for  its  suppree- 
sion.  To  stop  the  mouths  of  men,  and  int^dict  their  thoughts, 
is  neither  to  quell  their  passions  nor  nnnerve  their  hands.  Whe- 
ther the  discontented  masses  of  Europe  wUl  be  eventually  able 
to  rise  to  their  proper  rank  in  the  s^e  of  human  natnre  bj 
a  stem  and  manly  resistance  to  the  military  despotism  pre- 
pared for  them,  or  gradually  descend  to  the  level  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Asia,  is  a  problem  to  be  solved  only  by  time.  If  they 
lall  much  lower,  they  will  be  in  great  danger  of  never  rising 
again,  except  throngh  that  long  series  of  vicissitudes  whi(£ 
sometimes  changes  refinement  into  barbarism,  and  sav^ea 
.into  civilized  men.  Kations,  like  individuals,  rise  and  laU, 
flourish  and  decay.  Let  no  one  dream  he  has  seen  the  end 
of  this  mortal  struggle  in  Europe, 

The  rise  and  fall  of  nations  is  a  part  of  the  system  of  Prov- 
idence, and  in  strict  accordance  with  the  great  attribnte  of 
Justice,  since  there  is  no  good  reason  why  a  nation  should 
continue  to  enjoy  either  glory,  power,  or  happiness,  afler  it 
has  lost  the  virtues  by  which  they  were  acquired.  Cowardice, 
corruption,  and  effeminacy  can  never  preserve  what  is  won 
by  courage,  hardihood,  and  perseverance ;  physical  weakness 
must  BOwner  or  later  resign  what  was  gained  by  physical 
strength ;  and  moral  degeneracy  must  never  hope  to  retain 
what  was  originally  the  reward  of  virtue.  These  are  things 
which  cannot  be  regulated  by  human  laws,  or  human  instita- 
tioDB.  Qoveniments  grown  gray  in  iniquity,  and  nations,  long 
steeped  in  tlie  process  of  dehaeemeut,  are  difficult  patients  to 
deal  with.  One  cannot  easily  be  repaired,  or  a  new  edifice 
constructed  from  the  rubbish  of  the  old ;  nor  the  other  become 
at  once  capable  of  a  rational  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of  re- 
form. The  sinews  of  these  ancient  bodies  become  too  rigid 
and  inflexible  to  yield  to  the  friction  of  discontent ;  or,  what 
is  stUl  more  commonly  the  case,  the  constitution  is  so  en- 
feebled by  age  that  the  power  of  renovation  is  extinguished, 
and  even  the  cure  of  the  disease  cannot  save  the  patients  from 
speedy  dissolution. 

The  present  political  and  social  state  of  Europe  is  unnatu- 
ral and  unjust ;  capital  has  become  a  tyrant  and  labor  its  ab- 
ject slave.  Money  is  nowthe great  soui-ceofnationalaewellas 
individual  influence,  and  hence  money  has  become  the  oni- 
versal  object  of  pursuit.    But  its  attainment  has  been  placed 
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beyond  the  reach  of  labor  and  economy,  by  a  series  of  arti- 
ficial restrictions.  The  laboring  classes  have  been  robbed  of 
all  share  of  what  IJiey  themsetTes  created.  The  disease  of 
Europe  is  abject  poverty  among  the  many,  rendered  more 
BCQte  by  the  contrast  of  saperfluons  weialth  in  the  few.  There 
most  be  a  new  distribution  of  the  gifts  of  the  Creator,  or  ter- 
rible will  be  the  consequences  to  those  who  obstinately  op> 
pose  any  peaceable  mode  of  bringing  it  aboat.  The  laboring 
man  of  Europe  is  infinitely  worse  on  than  the  African  slave 
of  the  TTnited  States.  He  does  not,  like  him,  partake  in  the 
prosperity  of  his  employer,  for  his  intorestfi  are  in  direct  op- 
position, because  they  nniversally  tend  to  decreasing  bis  wages. 
He  is  eqnally  the  slave  of  the  capitalist  and  the  government, 
who  divide  between  them  all  his  snrplns  earnings,  and  nether 
of  which,  like  the  owner  of  the  slave,  is  bound  to  provide  com- 
fortably for  his  children  in  their  infancy  or  himself  in  old  age. 
Between  them  both,  when  his  energies  are  exhausted  by  lar 
bor,  privation,  disease,  or  old  age,  he  is  placed  in  the  poor- 
house  in  England,  where  his  allowance  of  food  is  far  less 
than  that  of  a  murderer  confined  in  jail.*  The  philanthro- 
pic sympathizers  in  the  woes  of  African  bondage,  and  espe- 
cially the  benevolent  ladies  of  Stafford  House,  had  betterpat 
on  their  spectacles  and  look  to  this.  The  white  people  of  Ejig- 
land  have  feelings  as  well  as  the  black  slaves  of  America,  and 
it  is  not  right  that  the  latter  should  monopolize  all  their  sym- 
pathies. We  beseech  them  to  make  an  effort  for  the  relief  of 
uie  poor  seamstresBes  of  London,  though  they  have  the  mia- 
fortune  of  wearing  a  white  skin — who,  as  we  perceive  by  lata 
statements,  thongn  laboring  from  daylight  to  midnight,  day 
f^r  day,  are,  manyof  tbem,  obligedtobartertheirmostprfr- 
cious  jewel,  to  escape  dying  of  hunger  within  sight  of  Stafford 
House.  We  entreat  them  to  bear  in  mind  that  charity,  where- 
soever it  may  end,  begins  at  home ;  and  that,  however  they 
may  plume  themselves  on  their  late  brilliant  display  in  behalf 
of  theAmerican  slave,  the  world  will  give  little  credit  to  their 
sincerity,  when  it  learns  that  thonsanc^  of  their  own  sex,  their 
own  race,  their  own  color,  and  their  own  country,  are  suffer^ 
ing,  under  their  very  eyes,  extremities  of  hunger  and  priva- 
tion, accompanied  by  every  pang  that  can  rend  the  heart  rf 
woman,  and  every  temptation  leading  to  the  destmctioD  of 
both  body  and  soul. 

Whatever  may  be  the  capacity  of  European  govemmenta 
to  sustain  the  operation  of  those  rough  medicines  necessary  to 
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reenscitate  the  ersteni,  or  of  the  people  to  make  good  ose  of 
reform,  we  think  the  experiment  well  worth  trying.  The 
former  moet  assuredly  do  not  fulfil  the  first  dntj  of  all  good 
goTemments,  that  of  administering  to  the  happmesa  of  the 
people,  and  the  latter  cannot  lose  much,  for  they  have  nothing 
to  lose.  The  longer  these  reforms  are  delayed,  the  worse  it 
will  be  for  both  parties,  and  the  sooner  the  contest  is 
decided  the  better  for  the  people  and  their  kine^.  The 
history  of  the  first  French  revolution  records  in  letters  of 
l>lood  the  terrible  consequences  of  delaying  reforms  until  the 
people  have  become  incapable  of  making  a  good  nee  o{  refoi^ 
mation,  and  enforces  a  lesson  equally  on  those  who  inflict, 
and  those  who  suffer  long-continued  abuses.  To  one  it  teaches 
the  danger  of  waiting  till  impatience  becomes  a  frenzy;  to  the 
other,  the  fatal  consequences  of  procrastination. 

Every  sincere  friend  to  the  welfare  of  mankind  will  ear- 
nestly hope  that  those  who  preside  over  the  destinies  of  Eu- 
rope may  not,  by  an  obstinate  resistance  to  those  salntary  re- 
forms which  every  long- established  government  indispensablT 
requires  to  keep  pace  with  those  changes  which  time  invari- 
ably  produces,  eventually  draw  on  themselves  and  their  coun- 
try a  long  series  of  sore  calamities.  Governments,  like  men, 
contain  within  themselves  the  seeds  of  corruption  and  decay. 
iNot  one  of  them  can  last  forever,  bnt  all  may  prolong  their 
existence,  and  render  it  a  blessing  to  the  people,  by  adapting 
themselves  to  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  those 
changes  which  are  the  moving  springe  of  the  great  machinery 
of  the  world.  Surely  it  is  too  much  to  expect  t£at  governments 
will  remain  the  same  while  everything  around  them  is  chang- 
ing. Those  monarchs  who  persist  in  this  belief  will  be  in  great 
danger  of  perishing  without  the  reputation  of  martyrs. 

!Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  ^e  errors,  excesses,  and 
crimes  of  rulers,  by  causing  the  miseries  of  their  people,  in 
BO  far  weaken  the  power  oFt^e  state,  and  that  their  offences 
are  sure  to  be  punished  by  their  own  inevitable  consequences. 
And,  inasmuch  as  nations  always  pay  the  penalty  for  the 
faults  of  those  who  govern,  it  seems  no  more  than  just  that 
these  should  at  least  Dear  a  portion  of  the  sufferings  they  have 
brought  down  on  others.  The  dispensation  is  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  Divine  justice.  It  is  the  fanit  of  the  people  if  they 
permit  themselves  to  be  ill-governed,  and  the  iamt  of  the 
ruler  to  oppress  them.  Tbey  should,  therefore,  share  the  con- 
sequences between  them  ;  and,  for  ourselves,  we  feel  no  more 
sympathy  for  the  death  or  exile  of  a  king,  than  of  a  cobbler, 
provided  they  both  equally  deserve  the  penalty.    There  Isone 
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tlimg,  at  least,  in  whicb  all  men  are  equal,  namely,  physical 
Btiffering.  It  is  no  greater.  bardsMp  for  a  monarch  to  die  than 
for  one  of  the  meanest  of  bis  slaves. 

I^-Hie  conspiracy  of  kings  against  the  people  of  Europe  may, 
for  the  present,  succeed  Dv  Uie  aid  of  the  Dayonet.  Bat  the 
bayonet  is  no  stable  fonnaation  for  authority,  and  of  all  the 
▼arieties  of  governmeDt,  despotism  is  the  least  permanent.  It 
is  in  its  nature  a  government  of  force  or  corruption.  It  reigns 
over  the  body,  not  the  mind,  and  is  eqnally  opposed  to  the 
reason  and  instincts  of  men.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  his- 
tory of  all  despotisms,  in  the  East  as  in  the  West,  lliey  ex- 
hibit only  a  series  of  perpetual  commotions  and  revolntions, 
arising  either  from  the  discontent  of  the  people,  the  rapacity 
of  the  soldiers,  the  insnrrections  of  rebellious  vassals,  the  in- 
trignes  of  courtiers,  or  the  conflicts  of  different  pretenders  to 
the  crown.  From  the  period  in  which  theEmperors  of  Rome 
became  despotic,  their  history  is,  for  the  most  part,  one  sick- 
ening series  of  bloody  revolutions.  Their  reigns  were  almoBt 
always  brief,  and  they  generally  perished  by  the  ds^er  of 
the  assassin,  or  the  sword  of  a  successful  competitor,  He 
people  of  Italy  gradually  lost  all  principle,  all  feeling  of  pa- 
triotism, in  these  perpetual  strucgles,  and,  finally,  the  Impe- 
rial Eagle  was  forced  to  take  fli^t  from  the  West  to  the  East, 
before  the  irresistibie  might  of  a  race  of  barbarians. 

The  history  of  the  Eastern  Empire  furnishes,  if  possible,  a 
still  more  striking  exemplification  of  the  fete  of  power,  wh^i 
altogether  dependent  on  standing  armies.  It  is  one  continned 
succession  of  despots,  whose  career  presented  some  of  the 
strangest  examples  of  the  -vicissitudes  of  life  ever  exhibited  in 
the  great  drama  of  the  freaks  of  Fortune,  and  whose  deaths 
almost  uniformly  sealed  with  their  blood  the  record  of  their 
fellies,  weaknesses,  and  crimes.  With  here  and  there  an  ex- 
ception, all  perished  by  treachery,  conspiracy,  or  popular  in- 
dignation. None  ever  loved  or  trusted  them,  all  feared  them, 
and  they  feared  all.  They  lived  in  perpetual  terror  and  anx- 
iety ;  they  saw  the  sword  of  Damocles  iorever  dangling  by  a 
faair  over  their  beads,  and  while  lording  it  over  millions  <^ 
slaves,  were  themselves  the  slaves  of  fear. 

Should  Europe  be  governed  for  a  generation  or  two  accord- 
ing to  the  maxmis  of  Eastern  despotism,  the  people  will  gra- 
dually sink  into  Oriental  degradation,  Europe  will  share  the 
fate  of  Asia,  and  as  that  quarter  of  the  globe  yielded  to  the 
aecendencv  of  the  freer  people  of  the  other,  so  will  that  other 
be  compelled  to  yield  the  sceptre  to  the  still  more  free  race 
of  a  aev  world.    The  discontents  in  Enrope  can  only  be 
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qoelled  by  conceesitms,  or  by  crushing  the  people  to  tbeeortfa' 
and  destroying  the  vital  principle  of  manhood.  They  wUl  be- 
come ignorant,  debanched  slaves,  and  slaves  can  never  cope 
with  jreemen.  But  we  cannot  and  will  not  anticipate  this  re- 
anlt.  For  the  present  tho  people  of  Enrope  may  be  overawed, 
or  forced  into  a  temporary  quiet.  But  lethargy  is  not  re- 
pose, nor  inaction  submission,  and,  in  all  probability,  they 
will  awake  only  to  iall  into  convnisions.  The  gloomr  qAthy 
of  despair  will  vanish  at  the  iirat  gleam  of  hope ;  tney  will 
flit  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  and  what  before  seemed 
impossible,  be  found  easy  to  accomplish.  Liberty  often  sleeps, 
bnt  never  dies.  We  have  as  yet  seen  only  the  beginning 
(^  this  great  stmggle  between  the  one  and  the  million.  There 
ia  no  last  act  in  the  great  drama  of  the  world,  and  the  con- 
catenatioQ  of  cause  and  efiect  is  eternal. 


THE    AGE    OF    HUMBUG— THE   BOURBON 
QUESTION.* 

'AtTLT  oae  iroaM  be  led  to  mppoae,  on  glancing  tt  eontentpoMrj  »nn»l^ 
and  the  ehronielea  of  tbe  times,  that  hambug  iru  th«  order  of  the  day,  and 
tliBt  the  public  credulity  kept  pa«e  with  the  march  of  eiviliiation  and  Ot* 
pcttgmt  of  leienoe  and  Uie  arta.  We  read,  with  a  compIaiMut  smile  of  eom- 
miaeration,  those  melaneholy  aeaoantB  of  delusion  and  follj,  and  himun 
ioArmitj,  whi«h  the  reoord*  of  the  dt,A  ages  diaclooe,  when  knavish  prieste 
and  CQiuiJng  eharlatana  were  acaustomed  to  practise  upon  the  credulity  of  an 
ignorant  and  degraded  people — by  a  profitable  merohandiie  in  "holy  relics" — 
vending,  often  at  a  rainoas  price,  to  the  oredulons  believer,  a  veritable  tooth 
of  the  holy  virgin,  a  thumb  of  the  apostle  Peter,  or  a  great  toe  of  St.  Jnde,  of 
which  "holy  relies"  perhaps  a  neighboring  gibbet  had  been  bnt  recently 
rifled.  Ala^  poor  human  netarel  !s  the  ezatamation  wbichfalls  withpecoUar 
nnotion  from  the  lips  of  the  enlightebed  and  diacrimin  sting  reader,  as  ha  laya 
•side  the  narrative.  Bnt  "poor  human  nature,"  ve  verily  believe,  i^  at 
bottom,  pretty  mnoh  tbe  same  everywhere ;  and  that  same  enlightened  and 
discriminating  reader,  who  scornfully  smiles  at  tlie  erednlitj  of  the  devotee 
of  the  dark  ages,  may  perhaps  be  seen  devonring  with  avidity  the  pages  of 
■ome  green-covered  "  monthly,"  devoted  to  the  choicest  of  modem  humbng% 
^rtierein  is  demonstrated  the  astonnding  fae^  that  disembodied  spirits  have  no 
better  business  in  the  other  world,  than  to  be  perplexing  the  weakest  brains 
in  thii^  by  rapping  on  floor*,  eeiliags,  and  tables;  or  that  tbe  heir  of  tho 
Bowbon  crown  has  been  recently  discovered  in  the  person  of  a  half-breed 
Bt  Kegis  Indian.     Alas,  poor  human  natare  I 

*H*T<nsBoiiil«ism«ig  uT— PntDun^HoBllilT,  F<K  1SS1   The Boniboa QnHUotL— 
n  to  "St  Oliir."--H.  T. 
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Bare  ire  a  Bom-boiL  aniong  ut  wh  the  Mmswbat  liiigQlar  question  peo- 
ponuded  and  diictoud  in  tha  Tebmtrj  number  of  Patnani'g  Uaguins,  by  a 
SeT.  Hr.  Euuoa,  of  tha  Spiscopal  Charcb,  under  the  eounteoBnce,  if  not  tha 
«ndoraem«at,  of  Dr.  Huwki.  And  what  if  w«  hare  f  would  perhspa  be  a  tcfj 
perUnent  inquiry.  What  doa  it  natter!  Whom  doe*  it  coneemf  What 
boiineM  is  it  of  ouni  C^i  bone  t  We  hkre  had  a  Bonaparte  and  a  king  of 
Spain  among  os.  We  have  had  one  of  the  jounger  Bourbona — a  gennine, 
bonafide,  unquestioDiible  Bourbon,  being  none  other  than  Louia  Pliitippe  him- 
self;— and  lociet^  wm  not  much  agitated  at  the  oocmTenae,  and  tbe  world 
went  on  the  wune  aa  oanaL  What,  then,  if  it  be  true,  that,  after  tli«  lapse  of 
JOOTO  than  half  a  oenturj,  the  Ognch  Dauphin,  whoM  death  waa  eatisfao- 
toiily  proved  at  the  time  to  the  cotsprehenBion  of  every  atateaoian  and 
gOTemmeut  in  Europe,  should  turn  up  a  living  prince  among  the  Bt.  Regis 
Indiana  of  North  AmeriMt  We  are  much  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  th* 
peace  of  the  world  would  not  be  diatarbed  thereby,  that  the  crown  of  Louis 
Napoleon  would  not  be  put  in  jeopardy,  and  that,  altogeUier,  the  matter  ii  of 
very  little  eonteqaenee.  Not  ao,  however,  aeein  to  thiuk  the  Iter.  Hr. 
WiUiama  and  the  Bev.  Hr.  Hanson.  The  magnificent  pretensions  of  the 
former  are  maintained  by  the  latter,  with  a  warmth  and  pertinacity  worUiy 
of  a  much  better  cause.  And  "Putnam's  Monthly"  has  chosen  to  compromise 
iti  character,  and  degrade  its  reputation,  by  allowing  itself  to  become  tlia 
yehicle  of  imposing  upon  the  public  this  transparent  imposture,  and  this  most 
■tapid  of  all  modern  hnmbugi.  At  first  glance  we  supposed  the  stmy  a 
third-rate  "moon  hoax,"  got  up  between  the  riirewd  inTontor  and  the  mora 
shrewd  pubhaher,  for  the  laudable  (as  it  might  seem  to  them)  purpose  of  in- 
greasing  the  urenlation  of  that  magaiiae,  "eonsisting  fnftrdy  of  original 
article^  hj  tmincni  Ameriean  wriUrs."  The  deaign  seemed  to  us  not  unworthy 
the  genius  of  Baraum,  But  it  seems  also  of  a  questionable  roorality,  and  a 
VMse  taste,  and  one  not  altogether  consistent  with  the  high-sounding  pra- 
taosions  of  that  periodical,  which  aspires,  ai  it  tells  us,  to  unite  "  the  chaitM- 
teristies  of  a  popular  magaiiDe  with  the  higher  and  graver  qnalitiea  of  a 
Quarterly  Review,"  and  aime  "at  tie  h^httt  nceelierue  in  both  departmenla.' 
Mr.  Putnam  would  do  much  better,  we  think,  to  stick  to  his  Hew-Tork  daguer- 
reotypes and  his  "  0nele  Tomitudes,"  to  illustrate  the  lighter  characteriatiea 
at  a  roagaxine,  by  eulogistic  rtiapsodies  on  the  unparalleled  sueccaa  of  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,  and  tha  grave  qualities  of  a  Quarterly  Review,  by  a  wildaraeaa 
of  staring  wood-cut^  representing  seenes  and  buildings  in  the  Empire  City, 
all  duly  and  properly  labelled, — upon  the  same  principle^  ws  presume,  that  the 
ambitious  painter  labelled  the  figure  he  had  drawn  on  a  tavern  sign,  "ntit  is 
a  hoes,"  to  the  end  that  the  meanest  understanding,  and  the  most  untutored 
mind,  might  not  err  therein. 

But  mmoru  i  nos  mtyvtotu — let  na  come  back  to  «ar  Bonrbon.  We  were 
ramaridng  that  the  story  appeared  at  first  glance  a  ehunsy  and  ill-contrived 
hoaK  It  is,  however,  persisted  in,  and  with  a  seriousness  that  leaTM  no 
room  to  doubt  of  the  sineerity  of  belief  and  ereduli^  of  the  reverend  gentle- 
men who  had  been  made  its  dope^  and  have  given  it  much  notoriety.  In  ft 
letter  pnblished  in  the  Htraid,  under  the  signature  of  St  Gair,  written,  as  it 
BOW  appears,  by  Qeneral  Caia,  who  has  known  this  pretended  BourboB  (or 
thirty  years,  tha  whole  story  is  blown  to  the  winds  by  a  conolnsiTat  and,  it 
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•Mmt  to  HE,  Terj  obTioui  conne  of  reuoniiig.  Ur.  Hinwii  replJM,  throTigh 
tha  ume  paper,  in  a.  Kther  Mrimonioiu  tonft  but  without  meatiiig  th«  da 
«iiiTe  points  at  iiane.  In  addition  to  Uii^  we  have,  in  a  lata  "MontUj,* 
another  formidable  document  from  the  Mine  aoorce,  in  which  Hr.  'Williani*'! 
pcetenuoni  to  the  crown  of  France  are  muotsiucd  on  what  Ur.  Hanson  oalla 
"the  proof"  addaoed  in  thf  case — "proof  the  moit  inoongmoa^  inconaia- 
ten^  and  absolutelj  abanrd  that  eonld  well  be  imagined,  and  the  greater  part 
of  which  would  not  be  admitted  aa  sTidence  bj  the  moat  illiterata  Jnitlca  of 
the  peace  in  the  country,  in  the  trial  of  a  matter  of  five  dollanu  To  st)l> 
otantiate  thi*  anertion,  it  ia  Decenary  to  maVe  but  few  references,  aa  w« 
oertainlf  do  not  intend  to  weary  the  reader  with  a  review  of  the  entira 
tndaue  and  argmntnt  of  Mr.  Hanson. 

Thul^  it  is  pretended  that  the  Dauphin  did  not  die  in  the  temple.  Hia 
death,  we  bdiere,  baa  generally  been  received  aa  an  admitted  historical  faot 
Holt  historians,  including  lliiers  and  Alison,  mention  it.  Bi«  sister,  tha 
Duoheta  D'Angonleme,  then  a  prisoner  in  Fari^  speaks  of  it  in  her  memoira; 
four  surgeons  attested  it,  two  of  whom  recognized  the  body,  and  so  reported 
to  the  convention ;  every  eonrt  and  cabinet  in  Europe  aeted  npon  U  aa  aa 
admitted  fact  in  lustainiDg  the  pretensions  of  Louie  XVIIL  to  the  crown ;  and 
that  monareh,  it  ii  well-known,  dated  back  hia  reign,  with  the  astent  of  tha 
allied  powers,  to  the  period  of  the  Danphin's  death.  And  jat  Mr.  Hanson,  in 
reply  to  the  assertion  of  this  well-established  historical  fact,  made  by  Qeneral 
Cass,  saj^  "I  have  myself  shown,  I  eonsider  eondnsively,  that  the  fact  it 
not  and  (vnnof  bt  established.  It  is  mere  ignorance  to  assert  that  it  is,"  Will 
Hr.  Hanson  tell  as  how  the  fact  is  establiabed  that  Napoleon  died  at  SL 
fielaoa,  or  that  other  foct^  which  has  been  made  (he  subject  of  grave  historic 
donbt,  whether  there  ever  was  such  a  person  as  Napoleon  I  TheBauphls 
did  not  die  in  Paris,  says  Mr.  Hanson,  because  Qenet,  in  1SI8,  declared  that  t« 
he  hia  opinion.  Qenet  waa  in  America  at  the  time  of  the  ehild's  death,  and 
anbsequently  had  no  means  of  JafomaUon,  official  or  otherwise,  that  was  not 
open  to  every  intelligent  Frenchman.  The  Dauphin  did  not  die,  becausa 
liouis  XVIIL  did  not  cause  masses  to  be  offered  for  bis  soul ;  and  yet  this 
aame  Louis  XVIIL  was  placed  on  the  throne  as  the  next  Anrof  Louie  XVL, 
and  dated  back  his  reign  to  the  time  of  the  Bauphin'e  death.  The  Dauphia 
did  not  die  in  Faris,  because  Talleyrand  was  at  Lake  George  in  l^SE,  and  De 
Joinville  came  to  America  in  IMl,  perhapi  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  Ur. 
"Williams  (  and  yet  neither  Talleyrand,  nor  De  Joinville's  father,  Louia  PhUippa 
Iumsel£  could  have  better  means  of  infonDstion  then  citizen  Genet  Talley- 
rand succeeded  in  eecapingfrom  France,  through  the  good  services  of  Danton, 
in  1792,  and  went  into  ezile.  Louis  Philippe  deserted  with  Dnraouriei 
about  the  same  time,  or  a  little  before,  and  eaved  his  life  by  burying  bimaelf 
in  obecurity  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  NeiUier  of  them  could  have  known 
anything  about  it,  except  mere  vague  mmor,  nor  does  it  appear  that  either 
of  them  aver  countenanced  the  absurd  idea  that  a  serofuloua  child  had  been 
•ecretly  brought  into  the  temple  to  personate  the  Dauphin  and  die  in  hia 
■tead,  the  Danpbin  himself  being  secretly  abducted. 

The  work  of  M.  Beauehesne,  lately  published  in  Paris,  gives  a  clreiun' 
etantial  and  detailed  account  of  the  Dauphin's  death.  He  narrative  seems  to 
lie  highly  oolored,  drMnalk,  and  decidedly  IVeneh — sustaining  to  a  biograt^iy 
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•  nniilar  relation  to  vhtt  Lamtrtine's  Gironditta  bean  to  a  htstoiy.  "Oi* 
boolc  was  not  necaBary  to  eorroborato  the  fact  that  tJie  Daaphin  actnall  j  di«d 
in  the  temple.  Ur.  Hanson,  in  hia  second  article^  reviews  it  witli  ,mneh 
adroitaesB  and  iDgentiitj  of  argnment,  and,  iriUi  the  Bhrewdnest  of  a  apeeial 
pleader,  laying  hold  of  the  minor  ineoogruiUes  of  detail,  aad  the  slight  diierep- 
anoies  in  the  Tarions  accounts  of  the  French  officials,  as  stated  by  Beanchesot^ 
drava  the  startling  conelasion  that  the  whole  is  false.  Two  men,  hia  keepers 
fWim  March  81, 1T9G,  to  the  t^e  of  his  death,  JuneB,  of  thesame  year,  Lasae 
and  Gomin,  attest  the  &ct  of  the  Dauphin's  death.  Mr.  Hanson  has  a  Terf 
■nmmaiy  way  of  disposing  of  them,  namely,  that  they  liti  What  indnee- 
,  ment  I^ane  and  Ootnin  had  for  falsehood  in  this  mutter  we  are  not  informed. 
M.  Desault  attended  him  from  the  Sth  to  the  80th  Hay,  but  that  eminent 
physician  died  snddenlj  on  the  let  Jane,  or  the  night  prerioni^  and  it  is  be- 
tween this  period  and  the  Sth  June,  when  H.  Pelletan  was  appointed  hia 
medical  etto&dant^  that  Mr.  Hanson  thinlcs  the  Danphin  may  hare  been  ab- 
ducted,  and  a  sorofulons  child  introdnced  in  the  temple  in  his  place.  This  of 
eonree  conld  not  have  been  done  without  the  consent  of  his  Iceepen,  I^sne 
and  Qomio,  and  of  coorae  it  is  neceasary  to  eatabliak  the  fact  that  Lasne  and 
Gomin  lied.  Two  eminent  physicians,  Pelletan  and  Dumangin,  attended  the 
child  &otn  the  Sth  June  to  the  day  of  hia  death.  Appointed  a  committee  witA 
two  others,  they  recognised  his  body  ailer  death,  and  reported  to  the  ConTaa- 
tion  that  he  bad  died  from  "  the  effect  of  a  scrofulona  disease  of  long  stand- 
ing." Ur.  Hanaon  does  not  undertake  to  dispute  the  truth  of  tbia  report,  ex- 
oept  so  fitr  as  to  say  that  the  child  whom  these  two  eminent  salmons  bad 
attended,  and  convcraed  with,  for  leveral  day^  was  not  the  Dauphin.  The 
onlyreaaonshea«aigQH  for  this  are,  that  the  manifestations  of  disease  described 
by  them  are  not  the  same  with  those  described  some  monUis  before  by  a 
member  of  the  Conveatioa,  and  more  recently  by  Desault. 

Hia  whole  story  of  this  abdoctioa  is  too  ridiculous  and  absurd  for  seriooa 
refutation.  It  conld  not  have  been,  or,  if  it  had  been,  could  not  have  con- 
tinned,  a  stato  seeret  at  that  period  in  France.  There  was  no  regular  aitd 
organized  government  in  France  but  the  Convention.  The  Dictatonhip  of 
Robespierre  had  passed  away ;  the  Directory  had  not  yet  been  establi^ed.  I( 
in  obedience  to  the  decree  of  the  Convention  of  17S4,  the  "Committee  <d 
Government"  had  sent  the  sou  of  Louis  oat  of  the  territories  of  the  Kepublio, 
is  it  possible  that  the  banishment  could  have  remained  a  secrett  and 
a^>eoiaIly  a  seeret  known  anhsequently  only  to  Louis  Philippe,  and  a  few  sub- 
o^inate  agents  t 

But  it  is  said  that  one  Belanger  was  the  man  who  secretly  carried  the 
Danphin  out  of  France,  and  that  in  1848,  on  his  death-bed,  he  eonfceeed  that 
he  brought  him  to  this  country,  and  placed  him  among  the  Indians.  Who 
waa  Belangerl  For  whom  did  he  act)  Was  it  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
of  Government,  or  in  oppositioo  to  the  Government,  and  ea  the  adherent  of 
the  Bourbon  family  t  He  must  have  been  employed  by  some  one,  have  had 
•ome  motive,  or  acted  under  some  infiaenee.  If  under  the  direction  or  with 
the  connivance  of  the  Committee  of  Government,  it  is  morally  impossible  that 
this  removal  coald  have  been  a  Mcret,  which  was  subsequently  commauicated 
to  Louis  Philippe.  K  as  a  royalist,  and  the  adherent  of  the  Bourbons,  why 
did  Belanger  not  leave  him  with  bis  uncles  Artois  and  Loub  XVHL,  and 
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iriiy  bring  th*  poor  child  to  Amflriaa,  and  leare  him  iritk  th«  lodiana  t  ^il 
B«lang«T,  we  think,  miut  hare  beeu  an  idiot,  or  he  might  have  made  hia 
tortnne  bfoommnnicatiiig  the  knowledga  he  ponened  to  tone  odo  betide* 
Lonia  Pliilippe,  oa  the  banishment  of  Napoleon  to  St  Helena.  These 
■iqtgestian^  it  appears,  have  not  occurred  to  the  iimp)ieit;f  of  the  Rer.  Ur. 
Hanson.  One  cannot^  indeed,  refrain  from  a  smile  at  the  earnestness  trith 
vhich  he  presMa  the  point  of  Belanger"*  djing  declaration,  as  a  link  in  th« 
ebain  of  tndience.  Snch  a  statement;  even  if  proved  to  BaTe  been  made  \ij 
this  Belanger,  ooold  not,  in  the  light  of  well-eatabliehed  historieal  facta,  be 
retarded  m  anything  else  than  the  incoherent  raTinga  of  delirinm.  Bnt  th4 
whole  storr  is  more  than  apoorTphalj  and  ilr.  Hamon,  in  attaehtug  th« 
■lightest  importanoe  to  it;  manifests  a  most  extraordinary  credulity,  and  an 
Dtter  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  sTidence.  In  replj  to  the  oharge  of 
"St.  Clair,"  that  the  story  of  Belanger  rests  npon  Hr.  'Williams's  statement 
ftlon^  Ur.  Hanson  says  nay,  bnt  that  a  Hr.  Elmball  ttates,  that  the  sonthem 
newspapers  of  the  time  tMtd,  that  Betanger  oonfesaed,  on  hia  death-bed,  that 
he  had  earried  off  the  Dauphin.  Is  not  the  oonolnsion,  therefore,  rational  and 
Irreiietible  f  Does  it  not  show  the  discriminating  judgment  and  It^cal  skill 
of  tiie  reaaoneil  We  should  be  glad  to  know,  however,  who  Kimball  is,  and 
upon  vliat  authority  the  "southern  newspapers,"  at  the  time,  stated  the  fa«t 

To  satie^  Ur.  Hanson's  doubts  on  the  subject  of  the  Dauphin's  death,  wa 
feel  would  be  impossible.  It  u  not,  he  says,  and  it  eonnof  bt  proved. 
Granted.  Neither  can  we  prove,  by  such  evidence  as  he  requires,  the  deoUi 
of  Montgomery  at  Quebec,  and  a  thousand  other  oocnrrences  which  have 
been  received  on  the  authority  of  eontemporary  accounts,  and  which,  as  twiAt, 
have  become  historical  The  certificate  of  four  surgeons  who  attested  his 
death,  and  reported  tbe  same,  with  the  caose  thereof  to  the  Convention,  ia 
nther  better  evidence  than  is  required  by  a  life  insurance  company  in  onr 
day,  on  the  payment  of  a  policy  of  insurance.  We  believe  it  may  be  safely 
Allowed  that  this  is,  at  least,  prima  fimt  evidenoe  of  his  death,  and  it  become^ 
therefore,  of  much  more  importance  to  Ifr.  Hanson's  argument  that  he  should 
prove,  even  if  it  be  by  the  merest  cireumstantJal  evidence,  that  the  Danphin 
did  »«( (JM  at  the  temple,  as  reported  and  generally  credited  at  the  time,  but 
that  he  waa  BCtaally  carried  away  and  brought  to  this  countty.  Thni  far  we 
undertake  to  say,  that  not  the  slightest  particle  of  any  testimony  whatever 
(apart  from  Ur.  Williami'a  own  claims  and  statements,  which  we  intend 
preeently  to  notice)  has  been  adduced,  either  direct  or  cireumatantial,  tending 
to  eatahiish  sneh  a  fad  There,  of  oourse,  the  controversy  should  end.  Nor 
■honld  a  gentleman  of  character  and  reputation  undertake  so  lightly,  and 
witbont  any  probable  csnea,  to  make  lo  bold  an  experiment  on  the  pnblio 
credulity.  With  the  failure  to  establish  this  first  proposition,  everything  else 
&ila;  indeed,  the  whole  thing  dwindles  down  to  comparetiTe  iniignifieante, 
•nd,  as  matter  of  evidenoe  and  serious  argument,  is  below  eriticiam.  lie 
letters  from  Louis  Philippe  and  some  others  have  been  received,  but  have 
been  accidentally  burned.  The  two  boxes  of  clothing,  with  medals  of  gold, 
diver  and  copper,  have  disappeared ;  the  gold  and  Nlrer  medals  were  doubt- 
leas  sold,  says  Ur.  Hanson,  by  the  Indians ;  but  the  copper  one,  being  a  nedal 
atruuk  at  tbe  eiffonation  of  Douia  2.VL  and  Marie  Antoinette,  it  now  in  bit 
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ptMMMioii.  We  ineFelf  raggwt  to  Hr.  Huiton  tliat  it  ia  donbtlos  tbe  lewt 
Talualla  part  of  the  content!  of  the  two  lost  boze^  u  it  wM  prob&Uj  not 
Um  only  medal  itrock  oo  that  intereating  occuion.  Ai  to  tlie  wnvfuloiu  marin 
Ml  tba  peraon  of  Mr.  Williamt,  and  hi>  rMemblance  to  the  Bonrbonis  wa  hare 
MMiTaly  a  word  to  aay.  It  may  be  called,  perhaps  a  oaiiou  ctunddanee ; 
but  will  anj  one  oontradiet  oi  when  we  taj  that  probably  a  hundred  elderly 
gaatlamen  with  aerofuIoD*  kn««e  vmj  be  found  among  tba  twantj-flTa 
millioiu  of  the  American  people!  Aa  to  hii  looka,  there  loenu  to  be  a  wida 
difference  of  opinion.  Dr.  Hawki  SMertt  poHtivelj  that  he  ia  not  an  Indiaa. 
Oeneral  Ca«^  who  haa  known  him  for  thirtj  jeara,  aiiarta  qoite  aa  poaitivelj 
that  no  one  can  doabt  his  Indian  deaoant,  and  that  there  ia  do  deeiaiTa  featnra 
of  the  Bourbon  race  about  him.  The  paint«r,  Fagnani,  diaagreei  with 
Oeneral  Cau,  and  doe*  aee  a  reaemblanoe  to  the  piHtraita  of  Looi*  XVL  and 
Lonia  ZVUI.,  while  Dm.  Eiaaam  and  Franoii  think  thati  tUuulogii^,  and 
by  amttomitai  txamaution,  "  there  are  no  traces  of  the  aboriginal  or  Indian 
in  him."  We  are  not  diapoaed,  of  oonne,  to  diipote  with  Dr*.  Francia  and 
Eitaam  upon  a  qnettion  of  ethnology  or  comparatiTe  anatomj,  and  we  tliera- 
Ibre  bsralj  anggeat  that  both  thej  and  General  Can  maj  be  right  llie  latter 
Mjt,  that  Williama  is  a  half-breed,  that  ia,  aa  we  nnderatand  it,  of  Eoropean 
•neettrj'  on  one  tide;  and,  therefore^  if  ethnologically  and  anatomically  not 
an  Indian,  the  phenomenon  may  be  aueoouted  for  on  aome  other  hypotfaoda 
than  that  which  makes  him  the  aon  of  Blarie  Antoinette.  The  matter,  how^ 
aver,  aa  wall  aa  the  "  Bourbon  look,"  i«  of  very  little  conaeqnanea  in  tha 
argument^  aa  the  latter  ia  certainly  no  very  great  compliment  to  Hr.  Williama. 
And  Mr.  Hanaon,  leaping  over  probabilities  and  even  poaaibilitiea,  in  hi* 
Mgerneaa  to  jnmpateonclnaiona,  tees  Dot  only  the  "Bourbon  look,"  and  "the 
long  Austrian  lip,"  with  its  expression  "of  exceeding  sweetneas  whan  In 
repoae,"  but  he  sees  in  the  pemn  of  Hr.  Williams  "  the  port,  and  preseneo 
of  an  European  geDtlenutB  of  high  rtmk ;  a  natneleea  something  which  I  neTcr 
saw,  but  inperfont  ateuttamtd  to  toutmani"  Such  is  the  experience  of  Hr. 
Hanson,  and  another  link,  we  presume,  in  the  chain  of  tvidtnet.  Terily  the 
blood  of  the  Bourbons  must  flow  in  the  veins  of  Eleacer  Willismsl 

If  itberegardedaghlsUiricaUyproTed  that  the  son  of  Louis  XTL  died  in  the 
temple,  the  question  of  the  identity  of  theDauphia  with  the  Rev.  Hr.  Williama 
it  of  eoune  effectually  disposed  of.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  admitted  that 
the  death  is  matter  of  doab^  or  even  that  Hr.  Hanson  is  right  in  his  theory 
of  the  substitution  of  a  scrofulous  child  in  place  of  the  Dauphin,  he  ia  aa  far 
aa  ever  from  raising  even  a  TtatoKiMe  pntmnplion  that  his  prot^  ia  the 
person  ha  cluma  to  ba.  Apart  tnta  the  remarkable  diaoloaureaaDdstatementa 
of  William*  himself  there  is,  as  we  have  shown,  nothing  deserving  the  name 
of  svtiinu*  to  sustain  the  story,  and  it  would  no^  as  it  certainly  bss  not  hereto* 
forc^  attract  any  considerable  share  of  the  public  attention.  Stories  of  let> 
tars  buml^  of  boxes  and  medals  loa^  of  newspaper  fragmcnti^  of  what  aome- 
body  bad  told  somebody  else,  might  indeed,  for  a  moment,  amuse  the  eredn- 
lou^  but  could  certainly  serve  no  other  purpose.  We  «ay  there  is  nothing 
in  the  story,  apart  from  Williams's  ncent  disclosnre^  and  the  antbority  of  Hr. 
Hanson,  endorsed  by  the  very  respectable  name  of  Dr.  Hawks,  to  clothe  it 
with  even  a  decent  respectability,  or  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  most  oredn- 
•    Ions  portion  of  the  publie.    This  assertion  ij  ahnndantly  (nitaiiied  hy  the  tact 
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tlMi  th«  Ule  itwif  bu  long  be«ii  Wore  the  pnblie,  utd  we  believe  in  »  Twietf 
of  ihapei^  ftnd  yet  nobodjr  hu  talked  ibout  it^  nobody  believed  in  it,  that -we  md 
bear  o^  sod  it  aeeins  never  to  bare  oome  under  the  observation  of  iir.  Huuon 
himMlf^  until  "about  two  jean  ago,"  wheo  tie  first  eneonntered  it  in  tha 
ahape  of  a  "  paragraph  in  ths  papsn."  Ur.  Hanson  doea  not,  indeed,  Mem  to 
be  Tell  "poated  np"  in  its  hiatory,  and  perbapa  he  is  bliufiilly  unconseioua 
tliat  be  haa  been  merelj  revamping  an  old  atorj,  vphioh,  either  from  want  of 
interest  or  want  of  credibility,  haa  long  been  abandoned  by  the  original  in- 
ventor. We  may,  peibapa,  be  farnishing  him  with  new  argamtnU,  if  not 
with  treeh  tndtBat,  by  referring  him  to  the  publication  of  H.  B.  Ely,  (a  oon- 
neotion  probably  of  the  Ifatbaaiel  Ely  mentioQed  by  Mr.  Williams,)  entitled, 
"Histoiy  of  the  Danphin,  son  of  Louis  XVL,  of  Franoe."  This  work  wa* 
published  several  years  einee,  but  we  believe  (perbapa  from  want  of  a  reapoi^ 
nble  name  to  endorse  it)  made  no  very  great  leosation  at  the  time.  We  find 
it  noticed  in  the  July  number  of  the  Dtmotratie  Benm  for  IMS,  with  a  brief 
atalement  of  those  remarkable  /ikU,  and  that  chain  of  tvidtnet,  which  Ur. 
Hanson  details  with  such  apparent  gnsto,  including  the  escape  from  Ibe 
tonple,  the  story  of  BeJaeger,  and  the  astonishing  disolosurw  of  the  Frinoe 
de  Joiuville ;  and  yet  all  this  created  very  little  sensation  in  the  public  min^ 
mod  lor  nearly  two  yean  it  eluded  the  grasp  of  even  the  wonder-loving  and 
wonder^eeking  Mr.  Haneon.  We  copy  the  paragraph  relaliva  to  the  Prinoa 
de  Joinville  from  the  article  above  alluded  to. 

"At  tlie  instance  of  the  Citiien  Kin^  Prince  de  JoiuriDe  visited  Eleaier  at 
Qrcen  Bay,  in  1S41,  and  spent  <ArM  dagt  wifA  Attn.  What  transpired  between 
them  will  probably  go  down  to  the  grave  unknown.  It  is  sufficient  to  alats 
that  otTtuTtt  ware  made  to  Aim  to  rmomM  /otokt  tdl  claim  to  iha  thront.  Hie 
propoeal  was  rejected  with  disdain,  De  Joinville  received  the  same  anawer 
which  Artais  rendered  the  ambassador  of  Napoleon,  at  Warsaw,  on  a  dmilar 
errand.  "Thongh  J  am  in  poverty,  sorrow,  and  exilc^  I  shall  not  saorifiea 
my  honor."* 

How  much  of  Ur.  Williams's  stoiy  may  be  drawn  from  thnesouniea  wears 
not  prepared  to  say.  The  cautious  Dr.  Eawks  speaks  with  etrtainiy,  be  telli 
va,  only  on  two  points;  first,  that  Williams  is  not  an  Indian;  and  secondly, 
Utat  h«  U  not  able  to  itumt  a  vyu*  of  aTctantianlial  twulmee  to  natam  a  fabTi- 
«ated  itary.  This  may  very  easily  be,  and  we  the  more  readily  believe  it,  ainoe 
it  teems  the  "  mass  of  circumstantial  evidence"  had  already  assumed  shape 
Mid  form  before  Ur.  Williams  fell  into  the  hands  of  these  gentlemen,  who, 
"by  dint  of  queetioning  and  eroM-qnestioning"  as  Ur.  Hanaon  very  naively 
rtatee,  drew  from  him,  in  detail,  the  particulars  of  that  remarkable  interview 
with  the  Prince  de  Joinville^ 

A  word  now  in  respect  to  these  disclosures  and  statemente  of  Ur,  Williams ; 
and  this  to  tts  is  the  moat  repulsive  part  of  the  entire  case ;  for  to  oar  mind 
it  involvea  the  conclusion,  eitGer  that  Williams  is  an  impoator,  and  Ur. 
Hanson  a  dnpe,  or  that  Ur.  Hanson  is,  unintentbnally  no  doubly  contributing 
to  increase  the  disease  of  an  infirm  mind,  and  the  wanderings  of  a  confirmed 
If  the  former,  Ur.  Hanson  has  fallen  into  bad  hands;  if  the 
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lattep,  we  lyinpatlike  with  Hr.  WiUiami,  and  would  prefw  to  ■««  him  [dM«d 
DDder  the  care  of  docton  of  medicine,  TBther  than  doet«rs  of  dirini^. 
Whatever  m«j  be  the  merits  of  "the  mue  of  ciraumttsntisl  evideace,*  of 
whioh  Dr.  Hawk*  speaks,  one  thing  we  venture  to  Miert,  not  as  a  faet^  hnb  aa 
the  eiprenion  of  an  opinion,  that  the  diKlosure  of  Hr.  Williami  does  not  in 
the  least  contribute  to  iiutain,  but  rather  to  weaken,  the  "cireametantiBl 
evidence,"  if  there  be  any;  for  the  reason  that  it  exhibits,  internallj  and 
«sternaUj,  all  the  marks  <^  a  veiy  ctumsj  iaTcntion,  and  bears  upon  its  face 
that  speciea  of  evidence  which  leads  to  the  highest  moral  conviction  that  it  ia 
not  muJ  etmnol  be  tmt.  It  bears  upon  its  face  unmistakable  badges  of  fols6- 
hood..  This  proposition,  we  think,  maybe  freely  lustained,  not  bj- ridicol^ 
which  Mr.  Hanson  very  properly  contemns,  but,  if  he  plaasee,  by  legilitnat* 
ai^umenti.  The  story  is  not  and  cannot  be  true.  It  is  repugnant  to  known 
facts,  to  every  moral  probability,  to  reaaon,  to  common  sense,  to  the  principle* 
of  human  Datura  and  action,  leaving  out  of  view  altogether  the  full  and 
explicit  contradiction  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  the  only  peraon,  other  than 
Hr.  Williains,  who  can  give  direct  evidence  on  the  subject. 

What  could  be  Hr.  Williams's  motive  in  forging  sueb  a  oarratiTe  I  asks  Hr. 
Hanson.  "He  has  no  political  pretensions."  "He  is  humble,  unatpiratff, 
limply  dovon^"  Ac  What  might  have  been  his  motive,  if  indeed  be  had  on<^ 
other  than  such  as  springs  tnta  the  workings  of  an  impaired  mind,  we  cannot 
eertainly  tell.  Aa  to  his  politieal  pretennons,  and  wuupirui^  temper,  Hi: 
Hanson  nnfortunately  oontradieta  hi*  own  statement,  by  giving  Uie  v^;ae  and 
wild  dreams' of  Hr.  Williams,  in  his  own  langnage,  "The  idea  of  royalty  i* 
in  our  minds,  and  w«  will  never  relinqniah  it,"  he  sajs,  on  one  ooeaaiou,  t« 
Hr.  Hanson.  .  On  another,  "  I  have  been  in  hopes  that  lonu  utovanaU  totiid  bt 
made  in  Eiirope  in  my  favor;  but,  as  yim  uty,  the  affair  must  be  b^un  her^ 
andl  w^lllet  the  world  know  all.'  Becolleet  it  is  Hr.  Hanson  who  gives  this 
aeoonnt  of  Ur.  Williams's  language  which  we  quote  Terbatim,  the  italics  being 
oar  own.  One  is  almost  tempted  to  believe  in  the  insanity  of  the  narrator, 
as  well  a*  in  that  of  his  subject.  His  "  Enropean  movement"  in  Williams's 
bror,  which  is  to  place  him  on  the  throne,  mnsl^  aa  Ur.  Hanson  fsOs  Aim,  b« 
b^on  here.  Let  Louis  Napoleon  tremble  I  Pnlnam's  Hagadne  is  to  revo- 
Intionise  the  F^pire  and  restore  the  Uonarchf  1  These  gentlemen  seem  to 
think  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  enable  Hr.  Williams  to  step  into  the  Frend 
throng  ia  to  prove  his  identity  with  the  Dauphin.  Do  they  fo^et  that  mA 
•  person  as  Charles  X,  the  then  acknowledge  head  of  the  family,  was  toned 
ont  by  revolution ;  and  that  such  a  peraou  as  the  Duo  de  CSiambord  Mtis, 
who  is  the  acknowledged  legitimate  heir  of  Lonis  XVl,  and,  being  known  ta 
the  French  people,  would  certainly  be  a  more  formidable  competitor  for  the 
throne  than  Hr.  Hanson's  Bourbon,  even  if  the  qnestion  of  idenUty  could  b« 
proved  as  dearly  aa  the  sun  in  the  heaven*.  Poor  Hr.  Williams  talks  inco- 
herently about  surrendering  hit  rightt,  and  those  of  kit  family,  and  of  the 
"rights  pertaining  to  me  by  birth,"  I  e.,  the  crown  of  France,  We  think  w* 
oould  show,  even  to  Mr.  Hanson's  comprehension,  that  the  legitimate  heir  of 
Louis  XTL,  whoever  ha  may  he,  has  no  rigUt  to  the  crown.  It  there  is  one 
fundamental  law  more  universally  recognized  in  France  than  another,  it  i^ 
that  revolution  has  effectually  disposed  of  all  these  right*  of  sovereignty,  t« 
which  the  elder  Bourbons  laid  claim  ;  and  we  are  snri«iied  t«  tee  intelligeat 
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man  id  ■  repnUicwi  oonutrj  lending  their  oonnteiiance  to  meh  praporterona 
pretend  ons. 

But  we  Bt«ted  that  WilliaQu's  diiclosarei,  upon  their  faoa,  bore  STidenefl  ot 
falBehood.  We  hftTe  Dot  space  to  criticize  them  in  exteiao,  but  merely  refer  at 
random  to  a  few  panagea,  applying  the  rale  hj  which  Ur.  Hanson  inaista 
that  De  Joinville  sb^l  be  judged,  falmu  in  mm,  faUna  in  omni&ui.  Take,  for 
example,  the  expremon  in  the  Jaanud,  wherein  William*  wonders  whether  ha 
ia  reallj  connected  with  the  family  of  the  nnfortnnate  Lonis,  "  for  whoae 
■nfferiugs  in  prison,  and  tiie  manner  of  their  dealhi,  /  \aA  nuittm^d  my  chtett 
ifilh  tympathtlie  ttan.^  Does  Mr.  Hanson  believe  this  to  be  trut  t  Ay  or 
nay.  Does  he  know,  in  the  whole  range  of  hie  acqmintance,  any  boarding- 
Bobool  nuM,  or  sentimental  young  lady,  who  is  accustomed  to  shed  "sympa- 
thetic tears"  (not  over  novels,  which  perfaape  may  be  common,  bat)  over  the 
graTe  namtiTe  of  hiatoricol  faetat  Bnt,  Hr.  Hanson  will  say,  yon  cannot 
prove  that  Wflliams  did  not  weep  over  the  anffering*  of  Lonie  and  his  family. 
IVne,  we  oanno^  except  by  appealing  to  every  man's  own  eiperienee  and 
common  sense.  And  even  if  Williams  has  apoken  in  mttaphort,  and  if  he  baa 
•omewbat  txa^trated  his  statement  in  this  partieolar,  it  doe*  not  affect  the 
main  fact  aaserted.  Perhaps  not,  except  so  far  as  to  show  his  mannvrof 
statement — loos^  exaggerated,  inaccurate.  We  have  a  ri^t  to  hold  him  to 
faoli^  for  we  are  dealing  with  facts,  not  romance  and  fancy.  Let  ns,  how- 
erer,  refer  to  an  expression  or  two,  which  do  affect  the  main  statement 
Williams  say^  that  the  startling  and  nnexpected  communication  of  the 
Prince  did  not  Immediately  convince  him ;  he  was  incredalons,  or,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  "between  two."  The  Prince  aasured  him  that^  "in  regard  to  the 
identity  of  the  person,  he  had  ample  memu  in  hU  poumion  to  satdafy  mc  that 
there  was  no  mistake  in  that  rcspecL"  It  docs  not  appear  that  he  gratified 
Mr.  WtUiams  in  this  partieular,  inasmacb  as  a  "  certain  prooess"  must  be  first 
gone  tbrongb,  and  that  process  was  the  "solemn  abdication  of  the  crown  of 
^ance,"  Ac  The  Prinee  thereupon  produced  an  unsigned  document,  and 
the  old  gonemtnenial  leatt  of  Fraiice,  ae  Mr.  Williams  tbiots.  Kow,  what  does 
the  reader  suppose  would  he  the  immediate  and  mostdistinct  impression  apon 
the  mind  of  this  newly-found  BourbonPrince,  still  inerednlons  and  "  between 
two.°  We  will  let  him  speak  for  himself :  " I  must  eonfcee,"  be  says,  "that 
when  I  knew  the  whale,  the  eight  ef  the  leal,  put  before  me  by  a  membar  of 
the  family  of  Orleans,  etirred  my  indiffnatiim  P  Again  we  ask  the  Bev.  Hr. 
EansoD,  ay  or  nay,  does  even  he  believe  thu  to  be  true  I  Judged  of  by  any 
known  principle  of  human  nature,  is  it  within  the  range  of  even  a  remote 
probability  t  Nay,  more,  Mr.  Williams  afterwards  openly  ezpresMd  Oiat 
indignation  to  the  Prince.  He  told  him,  that,  inasmuch  as  he,  "by  his  dif- 
doiura,  had  put  me  in  the  position  of  a  taperior,  I  must  assume  that  poeition, 
and  Crankly  say  that  my  indignation  was  stirred  by  the  memory  that  one  of 
die  family  of  Orleans  bad  imbrued  hb  bands  in  my  fathei'i  blood,  and  that 
another  now  wished  to  obtain  from  me  an  abdication  of  the  throne ;"  and 
when  he  spoke  thus  of  superiority,  the  Prince  aMumed  a  respectful  attitude^ 
and  remained  silent  for  several  minutest  And  these  wonderful  revelationa 
are  now  made,  notwithstanding  Mr,  Williams,  as  he  says,  solemnly  pledged 
his  honor,  in  writing,  "not  to  reveal  what  the  Prince  was  going  to  say,  pro- 
vided there  was  nothing  in  it  pr^dioiol  to  any  one."    Hi*  inaenulHli^  to 
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tha  toieo  ot  sBch  a,  moral  obligfttioQ  eert^nly  tends  very  little  to  iaereaM 
onrtonG^eace  !□  his  general  veraoity.  Aecordiug  to  our  poor  notions  of 
moralitj,  the  man  who  can  do  this  must  have  Tery  veak  peroeptions  of 
right  and  wrong.  The  pretended  commauiefttion  is  of  such  a  cbaracter  tluA 
iu  luppreasion  cotild  not  poBsiblj  prejudice  anj  one.  We  have  already 
abown  that  Mr.  Williams,  even  if  he  be  the  Teritdble  Dauphin,  bks  no  ttaim* 
or  right*  to  the  crown  of  Franee ;  t^e  claims  of  any  member  of  his  family 
•re  leu  than  nothing.  Hie  pretended  conununteation  was  only  made  on  * 
pledge  of  tecresy  if  the  prdpceition  wis  not  accepted ;  De  JoibfiUe  at  leait 
mnatM  have  understood  it:  What  moral  right,  then,  basHr.Willianu  toreve*!, 
or  Ur.  Hanson  to  extract  from  him,  by  dint  of  "questionings  and  oroaa- 
questioDlngi,''  and  publish  to  the  world,  this  conversation  I 

But  ve  regain  fma  punniag  this  branch  of  fbe  subject  farther.  Kotwitli- 
(taading  tlie  obvious  ineohcrencj  and  absurdity  of  the  fabrication,  \he  Kar. 
Hr.  Hanson,  &om  the  start,  avows  his  belief  in.it  He  can  scaroely  believe, 
he  aay^  that  the  Prince  de  Joinville  will  deny  it,  but  adds,  in  advance,  tliat 
he  dionld  not,  "under  the  droumstaiiaeN  deem  tuch  a  deniid  ai  a  nfiOation 
of  tht  itory  of  my  mertndfrimuL'  His  faith  certainly  is  more  than  a  grain  of 
mnttard  seed.  Well,  here  comes  the  denial  of  De  Joinville,  and  Mr.  Hanaon, 
true  to  his  word,  penists  in  believing  "bis  reverend  Mend."  The  word  of  k 
Priooe  is  entitled  to  no  more  credit  than  the  word  of  any  other  man ;  but  Da 
Joinville  has  always  bean  regarded  ••  a  gentleman  and  man  of  honor;  he  haa 
never,  like  Mr.  William^  pnblicly  avowed  that  he  has  disregarded  *  sacred 
pledge  of  honor ;  beside)^  his  statement  bean  upon  it  inherent  mark*  «f  ttatli^ 
while  that  of  Williams,  a«  we  have  shown,  bean  upon  it  the  badge*  of  falao 
hood.    We  copy  it  entire,  as  translated  in  Putnam: — 


"Sd.— Til*  PrtDoe  da  JolBTine  bw  rMxlnd  Ihs  nuabw  tf  th*  lUmOilr  UmuIihi,  ot  Bsw- 
Tork,  irblcb  jm  hsiD  kindl;  thon^t  at  to  (numtt  to  talm,  sad  has  nad  tha  iitial*  to  wbldi 
jon  luTa  vilti  his  sttanUsn.  Uli  Ont  Itamglit  ma,  to  treat  irtth  llie  IndiflWwiw  whUi  It 
doarras  tha  ibanrd  iDveatloa  on  whlcb  tbe  irtlda  Is  Rnnded— bat  <iB  nrileotlng  tlut  ■  HtUs 
tralhktbHeinlxadwIllimaabMaatiiMd,  ttaaPilncabsadMiBadttTl^tthat  I  ibsald,  In  bla 
nsme,  five  s  tm  lliua  In  nfir,  to  s>>ow  tba  aiaet  poRloB  of  tnth  Ihers  la  In  tlUi  aaa*  tf 
lUlaa, 

"Yon  saoniaka.  fir,  of  Ihla  nplf,  tlia  naa  wUBh  ron  tblnk  proper. 

-  It  Is  T*rj  trns,  that,  In  a  Toyiea  whlsli  bo  made  U  ItieUalled  Btstss,  tmrttOi  the  aod  ofths 
jaarlMI.  tha  Prince,  finding  hlmsalf  at  MaiAlnaft  mat  on  board  the  ilcaaboat  a  pMSiofg 
whoaa  &»  ba  thinha  ba  reeognlls^  In  tiie  pottnit  flTOB  In  tba  UobMj  Uagulna,  bnt  ^baas 
niOM  had  asUralf  eaaiiKd  hia  nuin«7. 

"  Thli  puaangar  atemad  wall  Inlbrmadamcomlng  tha  hlatory  of  North  Amailca  during  thg  laat 
•antnr;.  Ha  raUtad  manr  uocdotea  and  Inlerastfaig  paMiouIan  connnlDg^  ¥noeb  wbo  look 
part  and  dlatlngnlihed  themxlTta  In  tbaaa  avanti.  Hli  mothar,  b«  aalil,  nt  an  Indian  nana, 
<f  theKraattrl)>aofthaIroqnola,hllbrat  alJlaa  of  Franee,  Ha  added,  thac,  on  Ua  Ealhar^  aUa, 
Ui  origlD  vu  French,  and  want  ao  (tr  at  to  die  a  namt  vhtch  tb*  PHnee  ibatalu  tram  repaal- 
In^  It  wai  hj  tbla  maana  thst  ha  had  eoma  In  poaaiaalDn  of  ao  manj  datalla  eorUwa  to  bent. 
One  of  the  mual  Interaatlng  of  tbMe  ndtab  wal  that  vbleb  be  fmn  of  the  laat  iBaaMalB  of  tb* 
Harqola  of  Hontcslm,  who  died  tn  tbe  aniu  of  an  Iroqaoia,  vho  ma  b<a  lalatlra,  and  to  whom 
tba  great  oq^alnhMl  left  bk>w<*i].  Thwa  dWaOa  oodd  not  MI  tIvMIt  la  tatimt  tba  Pitoe^ 
wbeaa  voyage  to  MaAlnao,  OrecnBa;,  and  tba  Upper  HlaabtlppL  bad  for  >li  etjeot  toretnea 
Oa  glotletu  path  of  tbe  French,  who  had  Ont  opuad  to  dvllliallootheaa  Una  eoDntrla^  Iba 
Prinoa  aakad  Mr.  WIlHaDU,  alBoe  incb  wu  tbe  Dame  cf  bla  lnterloentor,laa*od  toblin.lnb* 
Ibnn  of  Mtea,  all  the  Information  wblob  be  oonM  prseen,  and  wbieb  eoold  Ibmwllgtat  apia 
ttk*  bMorf  of  the  Fmah  aatabUahBwnto  In  North  Aowdea.    On  Us  Mt,  Mr.  VUUb^  who 
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"On  hk  Kttnl  at  Qceu  Bit,  tba  PriiHB  wia  daUbuid  dnrlug  hilf  >di;,  b^tbe  dUScoHrcf 
IHHorliig  Iht  Dnmbn  it  hamea  inamry  for  tha  Jmnief,  wbleh  ha  vu  abinit  to  nBdnUki. 
Mr.  WlUlvna  pnaicd  him  aaniBtl;  ta  Kcoiapiiar  blm  to  a  letllaDiaiit  of  Imqnoli  Indtasl, 
aatiblliliad  nnr  Oraon  Bay,  among  wfaom,  he  Hid,  were  atlll  iDusf  who  Famambarad  tbair 
Baitam  Iklien,  and  who  would  nsclva  with  delight  the  aon  dT  Uw  Qraat  Chief  of  Fraooe.  Tha 
PHaea  dedtnad  thla  offbr,  and  pDiaaad  hlajonmay. 

''Slnoe  thao.  loma  lottan  hara  baeo  aiebangod  batvaan  ICr.  WilUami  and  tha  peraoiia  at- 
tMhed  to  tha  Pilnca,  on  tba  anttject  of  the  docamaals  Ln  qnutton.  Thai  (ha  latlsc  of  M, 
ToiKhud,  dud  In  Iha  aitlda  lA  the  UoDlbt;  MaguiDD,  mosl  be  antbontla.  Ur.  WlllUma 
aonM  alu  aqiuillf  bava  pndniMd  one  vhlch  Inmamber  to  hate  nrlttan  tahlnispan  thaaaoM 

•  Bat  thara  anda  all  which  tha  article  sonttlna  af  Crntb,  nncarnlng  the  nlattoBe  of  tba  Pibea 
vtth  llr.  Wllllaiu  All  tba  rett,  aU  which  treata  of  tha  raTalatlon  whieh  the  Prince  mad*  to 
Mr.  WJZUama,  oT  tha  myatery  or  hla  birth,  all  which  ooDoemB  the  prolan  dad  paiaona^  of  Loi^ 
XVIL,  b,  fhiia  one  end  lo  the  ather,  a  work  of  the  ImagtnUloo,  a  fkble  worea  wholeiale,  a 
^ainlaUoB  apon  tha  pnhHi;  nedDlltf,  \t,  by  ehann.  any  ot  tha  readert  of  the  Ifanthly 
HagulDaaboaldbadlapo'ed  to  avow  belief  In  It,  (bay  Bho^d  procnre  from  Parle  a  book  wUch 
tua  bMB  leiy  recently  [inbliihad  by  U.  Beaachrane  Ttaey  will  there  tlDd,  eoncenilng  Iha  Hl» 
■nd  death  of  ths  ODfbrtanate  Danphln,  the  most  circumstantial  andpoelllre  details  Itremalna 
fbr  me  to  repeat  to  yon,  ilr,  that  yon  ean  make  of  thla  latter  inch  aae  a  yon  may  Judge  proper, 
and  to  oflbr  to  you,  at  tba  same  tlma,  the  aaenraaoa  of  my  dlitlngiilahed  oonaldBiitlon. 
-aignod, 


What  WJ8  th«  RsT.  Mr.  HaQson  to  this  \  Don  lie  hesitate  f  Doe*  he 
TBverl  Doee  he  doabt I  Not  at  alL  Hie  coofidence  in  his  "reverend  f^iead" 
aeenu  only  to  iacreas«.  He  aoeusea  the  Prince  of  deliberate  falsehood,  and 
undertake*  to  prore  it  bj  the  letter  ileelf.  The  argument  on  thla  pointia  not 
even  ingeoioiu ;  it  ia  unfair,  and  ■  mtarepreaentation.  The  Prince,  he  wtja, 
"aacribes  hia  laeetiog  widi  Williams  to  chance."  He  does  no  such  thing.  He 
"met  on  board  the  ateamboat,  a  pasacDger,"  ^,  whether  fa;  accident  or  not, 
it  not  Btated.  But,  says  Mr.  Hanaon,  here  is  a  vtpfrttao  cm,  for  the  Prince 
did  inquire,  on  hia  journey,  respecting  this  Mr.  Williams,  and  express  his 
desire  to  hare  an  interrieir  witb  him ;  this  is  proved  by  the  statement  of  tiro 
"  witnetaea,"  trhile  a  third.  Captain  Shook,  saji  that  De  JoinTille  manifested 
"  apparent  anrprise"  at  meeting  and  being  introduced  to  him.  All  this  may 
be  true ;  we  eannot,  and  haTe  no  desire  to  dispute  it ;  there  ii  nothing  at  all 
ungular  in  it,  and  though  the  Prince,  after  the  lapee  of  twelve  years,  should 
recoUcct  it,  (which  is  not  rery  probable,  he  having  forgotten  even  the  name 
of  Williams,)  it  was  not  necessary,  and  not  even  pertinent  to  the  coiomaniea- 
tion  he  bad  to  make,  in  reply,  to  Mr.  Haaion,  to  state  it.  No  fair  man  would, 
frotn  its  omission,  confidently  assert  a  fraudulent  BupprcsNon  of  the  truth. 
Uuch  less  does  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hanson's  witiieesea,  relative  to  any  neh 
inqniries  made  by  De  JoinTille,  prove  what  he  says  it  does  prove,  namely, 
fiiat  the  Prinoe  "tem^ii  on  interriew,"  Ac.,  in  the  sense  in  which  he  intend* 
it  to  bo  understood.  The  object  of  Mr.  Hanson  is  to  show  that  De  Joinvilla 
went  to  Oreeu  Bay  expressly  to  see  Williams.  We  say  it  is  not  proved,  as  ha 
contends  it  ia,  by  eatablishiog  snoh  facts  a*  that  De  JoiDTiUc  inqaired  respect- 
ing tilwi,  and  learning  ha  wo*  a  fellow-pMaengir  on  the  lake,  «xpreased  a  de- 
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rin  to  hare  an  interriew  with  him.*  Tie  vmuual  palitenen  of  D«  Joianlle 
to  an  tdncated  Indian,  lika  WiUiami,  ii  not  astomihing.  He  vu  eqiutUy 
polite  to  CapUin  Shook,  which  he  maiufe«t«d  hj  presentbg  hint  with  a  gold 
■unff-box. 

Da  JoinviUe,  eaye  Mr.  EaiKoii,  has  Uie  higheat  earthly  iDt«re*t  in  denjing 
thi*  Btorj.  We  diugree  with  him.  Hii  interest,  if  anj,  ii  entirely  the  otber 
WBj.  The  Orlaani  family  look  the  throne  by  the  right  of  reTolation,  or, 
a*  I^fayette  called  it,  "tiie  laored  right  pf  iniurrectioD."  They  were  not 
"OEiirpen,"  ai  Ur.  HanaoB  Beenu  to  tbiok.  The  eon  of  Looit  XVL  would  have 
beea  turned  out  aa  anceremomoosly  ae  waa  LonU  XTL'a  brotliar.  There  waa 
no  "defrauding"  in  the  matter  at  all;  and  Lonis  Philippe  would  not  have  been 
booiid  in  honor  to  abdicate  for  the  son  of  the  Daaphio.  If  the  Orleans  family 
have  atill  any  pretenaioiu  to  the  throne,  those  pretanaion*  find  a  mra«  fonnid- 
ahle  competitor  in  the  OouDt  de  Chatnbord  tban  they  ever  could  find  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  William^  though  Ur.  Hanson  should  succeed  in  clearly  eatab- 
liahing  hi*  claims  to  the  aatiafaotion  of  all  the  readers  of  Patnam's  Monthly, 
ludeed,  it  might  be  a  matter  of  direct  interest  to  the  Orleans  bnwch  to  raias 
up  this  rival  American  Pretender,  in  eaae  the  hereditaiy  claim  of  the  elder 
Bonrbons  should  ever  be  found  an  obstacle  in  their  way  to  the  throne.  What 
interest,  then,  has  De  Joinville  in  aappreanog  any  knowledge  he  might  be  snp- 
poaed  to  have  upon  the  subject  ( 

Here  we  take  leave  of  this  topi^  which,  in  itself  has  acaroely  merit  enon^ 
to  jnai^fy  »o  extended  a  notice.  Mr.  Williamf^  we  understand,  has  bean 
among  us,  under  the  care  of  his  reverend  patron^  and  what  is  morc^  ha  has 
been  a  "lion"  among  us.  Be  has  preached  in  our  churobe^  and  has  adminis- 
tered the  holy  cominnnion ;  he  has  been  ftted  and  caressed  among  aeleet 
eirclee,  and  by  our  beat  society,  who,  of  course,  show  a  judicious  and  diserimi- 
nating  preference  for  the  Bourbon  blood,  over  that  humble  and  nnpretendiog 
atreom  which  flows  in  the  veins  of  the  family  of  Williama.  The  "Prince"  ha* 
been  to  Kew-York  what  Dr.  Franklin  was  to  the  Court  of  Versailles.  High- 
born and  noble  ladiee,  we  are  told,  did  not  disdain,  publicly,  to  kin  "bon 
papa  Franklin,"  in  his  gray  eoat  and  stockings;  and  we  are  not  quite  sore  but 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Astor  Place  have  imitated  the  example.  Ala*  I  we  are 
forced  to  confesH  it,  apper-tendom  take*  naturally,  and  as  it  were  by  instinet, 
to  humbug.  A  clever  noveliet,  an  itinerant  leotnrer,  an  Irish  patriot,  or  a 
Bourbon  prince,  it  is  all  the  same.  So  the  thing  passes  eurrent,  its  credentials 
to  respectability  are  never  too  eloeely  scrutinized ;  for,  Allah  be  praised  I 
opper-tendom  is  easily  satisfied.  Like  the  Bev.  Mr,  Hanson,  it  eomjvehends, 
by  instinct,  your  man  of  genuine  blood  and  true  nobilitj,  and  he  i*  affection- 

*  On»iiftlMtwo'Wlt)iMSMn'l>oiDlilr.HuuiiD  dice  to  prora  thit  Da  JotoTlIla'l  mHtliiK  wllb 
VllllUM  wu  (UK  iwManUl,  but  .Uit  ba  ame  (o  Qrwn  B>t  to  *Hit  an  intuvtar*  with  him, 
!■  B  Mr.  Bnanuii,  who  tm  tint  Da  JoiDvlUa  mada  **  Icqalrlai  aoDsirnUif  Ifi.  WUHama.  laa 
spoka  nf  hl> IntaDtlon  of  tUIUdk  btiD  at  Green  Ba;."  To  aboir  the  geoeral  loosauee  oflb. 
HuKo'a  atalaments,  wd  tha  Ttolanee  of  his  Inftnneea,  It  la  naly  piwasTy  to  giva  th«  fiillow- 
IncnbeeqiientandBasCloiioriii.  Bngiiiu,whlehw*oiitfittB  tha  caimans  (tf  ■  dailv  pnar: 
^  Id  nsud  to  Iba  mtftan  that  <B»  nndet  oor  own  tssatssaes  In  tb*  Ul  «t  IBU,  waSSva 
no  nuthOT  Impnaslon  Ihin  Ibe  MaToiatlaa  of  tha  Piluaa  da  JolnTlDe,     "  ' 


U( jbDinfa^ML , , J ..,   ... 

cutM^,    8tBoe  tba  qoeatlao  of  the  DaopUbiM  baa  bean  lafeed,  bowerar,  It  ta  vtrj  nataral  ud 

aas7  toaonneotthe)nqidrkawltbtt,althoagEiiiic'- " ■■ '— '  "-"- 

tba  mind  of  the  Frlua." 
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■t«l7  u>d  ^tonally  drawn  at  ooce  into  its  boeom,  while  your  parrenn  and 
plebeian  i*  disereetlj  kept  hanging  npon  its  oatskirli.  Instinct,  aaya 
bon«ft  Fatataff,  b  a  great  thing;  but  beware  of  iuetincti  For  oareelvei,  w« 
are  not  disposed  to  trust  it  rorther  than  maj  b«  necessary.  Ur.  William^  for 
what  vc  know,  may  haveallths  marks  of  •  Bourbon  about  him, — theBonrbon 
DOM,  the  Aottrian  tip,  with  its  ezpreuion  "of  exeeedJDg  sweetneu,"  tb« 
namalen  something  irhich  Mr.  Eangon  ncTcr  sow,  except  "in  persons  aeooa- 
tomed  to  command;"  but  until  it  can  k«  shown,  by  some  better  endenoa 
thkn  this,  that  he  is  the  son  of  Louis  XVL,  we  fear  he  will  hare  to  remain  in 
Um  hands  of  Mr.  Hanson  and  the  Kew-York  fashionables,  and  that  IT*- 
poleon  in.  will  oontinne  to  wear  the  imperial  crown  withont  danger  of 
molestation  from  this  side  the  Atlsjiti& 
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BT  PILGBOC  PBOOBESS,  JB. 

Fbou  my  earliest  recoUecUona  I  hsTe  felt  a  great  disposi- 
tion to  travel,  wLich  I  inherit  from  my  mother,  who  had  a 
Bpecial  vocation  for  out-door  buBinees,  and  who  never  mifised 
a  camp-meeting,  an  execution,  or  a  quilting-frolie.  So  strong 
waa  this  impuke,  which  I  may  almost  call  inatinctive,  that  I 
remember  on  one  occasion,  instead  of  going  to  school,  which 
was  cloee  by,  I  wandered  away  to  a  horse-race,  several  miles 
distant ;  and  at  another,  being  sent  on  an  errand  to  a  neigh- 
boring grocery  store,  I  strolled  to  a  pond  a  long  way  off,  where 
I  amnsed  myself  with  skating  on  a  pair  of  ox  Iwnes,  In  short, 
my  mother  waa  at  last  obliged  to  dress  me  in  petticoats  to 
prevent  my  straying.  This  passion  for  wandering  increased 
as  I  grew  up  to  manhood,  and  became  at  length  unconqnera- 
blfl,  m  consequence  of  the  late  facilities  afforded  to  travellers, 
by  the  introduction  of  steamboats  and  locomotives.  For  my 
part,  I  don't  see  bow  it  is  possible  for  any  rational,  intelligent 
person  to  stand  still  in  this  age  of  progress.  Even  my  grand- 
mother— who  is  now  fourscore,  ana  so  afflicted  with  Neural- 
gia, as  the  doctors  call  it,  that  she  lies  in  bed  half  the  time 
when  at  home — ^goea  every  year  to  Wisconsin,  to  visit  a 
second  cousin ;  and  my  good  mother  often  travels  thirty  milea 
to  drink  tea  and  discuss  women's  rights. 

On  arriving  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  becoming  my 
own  master,  with  a  competent  fortime,  I  determined  to  ia- 
dulge  this  natural  propensity.  But  an  unexpected  obstacle 
presented  itself  at  the  outset    The  great  difficulty  was  to  Sod 
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a  coantry  that  had  not  been  as  often  oreirnn  br  travellers  aa 
Syria  and  Egypt  by  locusts.  At  one  time  I  nad  prepared 
everything  for  California;  but  being  unluckily  detained  a  fort- 
night by  indisposition,  I  found,  on  my  recovery,  that,  in  the 
interim,  three  tours,  five  reconnoissaaces,  and  sevea  explora- 
tions had  been  published.  I  then  made  up  my  mind  to  take 
a  trip  to  the  land  of  £gypt,  and  visit  the  Bed  Sea,  the  Dead 
Sea,  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile.  But  on  talk- 
ing over  the  subject  with  a  knowing  bookseller,  to  whom  I 
applied  to  publiBD  my  anticipated  travels,  he  pointed  to  ft 
whole  sheif  of  books  of  travels  in  Egypt,  the  Holy  Land, 
Arabia  Felix,  and  Arabia  Deserta,  which  he  assured  me  con- 
tained nothing  but  repetitions  of  each  other.  I  don't  wonder 
at  this,  since  such  is  tne  bad  credit  of  travellers,  that  nobody 
will  believe  them  without  aa  endorser.  Thus,  wherever  I  turn- 
ed my  face,  I  found  some  oiie  had  been  before  me,  until  I  was 
fairly  driven  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Yan  Dieman'a  Land 
and  the  Mulgrave  Islands,  for  a  new  field  of  action.  Bat 
here  too  I  was  forestalled,  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Anatra- 
lia, — which  I  may  justlv  call  the  root  of  all  evil, — and  was  just 
on  the  point  of  sitting  (fown  in  despair  and  turning  philanthro- 
pist,  or  "  carwasaing "  for  subscriptions  to  periodicals,  both 
which  give  great  opportunities  for  seeing  the  world,  when,  toll- 
ing on  my  piazza  one  evening,  my  attention  was  providentially 
directed  to  that  blessed  planet,  the  Moon,  which  was  then 
shining  full  in  my  face.  It  at  once  occurred  to  me,  that, 
though  I  had  often  seen  what  pretended  to  be  descriptions  of 
the  Moon  by  lying  travellers  and  planet-struck  star-gazen, 
no  authentic  account  of  tlie  country  or  its  inhabitants  had 
ever  been  given  to  the  world ;  for  as  to  the  legends  of  my 
Lord  Koss,  and  the  rest  of  those  impostors  that  pretend  to 
know  so  much  about  these  mattei-s,  I  eoall  show  in  the  sequel 
that  they  know  no  more  about  them  than  the  man  in  the 
Moon  himself.  Nay,  not  one  tenth  part  as  much;  for  I  hap- 
pen to  know  that  he  is  not  such  an  ignoramus  aa  most  people 
believe. 

I  therefore  determined  at  once  to  make  the  tour  of  the 
Moon.  But  how  to  get  there  was  the  difficulty.  Yarious 
plans  occurred  to  me,  but  were  all  discai-dedas  impracticable. 
At  length  I  determined  to  consult  the  Spirits  of  Knocking, 
who  all  come  from  the  Moon.  Accordingly  I  visited  a  first- 
rate  "medium,"  who,  by  dint  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
knocks,  called  up  the  spirit  of  Pythagoras,  which,  after  mak- 
ing me  swear  to  seven  yeai's'  silence,  communicated  a  process 
by  which  any  man  coold  ascend  to,  and  descend  fi^m,  the 
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Hood,  as  easily  as  a  ray  of  light  What  this  process  ia,  I 
cannot  disclose  without  breaking  my  faith  with  Pythagoras; 
and  if  this  were  not  the  case,  I  sbotild  keep  the  secret,  because 
I  mean  to  reserve  the  Moon  all  to  myself,  as  an  inexbausttible 
mine,  and  am  perfectly  assured,  that,  if  I  once  showed  the 
way,  the  poor  planet  would  be  ae  mach  overrnu  with  travel- 
lers as  the  iBthmuB  of  Panama,  the  upper  Kile,  or  Oalifornia. 

Let  it  suffice,  that  I  arrived  saf^  in  the  Moon,  on  the  first 
of  April,  1852,  but  at  what  hour  I  cannot  say,  as  time  goes 
backwards  in  that  planet,  which  is  a  great  advantage  to  thepeo- 
ple,  who  can  thus  undo  what  they  have  done,  without  the  least 
difficulty.  While  seeking  for  lodgings,  the  people  gathered 
Tonnd  in  crowds,  laughing  most  vociferously  to  see  my  walk-' 
ing  forwards  instead  of  backwards,  as  I  found  was  the  univer- 
sal custom  here.  This,  they  assured  me,  was  what  they  call- 
ed "Progress" — ^in  other  words,  growing  wise  bv  Experience, 
the  safest  of  all  guides^  who  always  looks  beliind  him,  as 
evwy body  knows. 

Having  brought  letters  of  introdaction  from  Pythagoras, 
aod  a  learned  judge,  who  is  well  known  in  the  Moon,  I  waa 
Boon  on  the  beet  terms  with  the  literary  and  scientific  portion 
of  the  community,  one  of  whom  carried  me  to  pay  my  respects 
to  the  man  in  the  Moon,  who,  though  not  the  actual  legitimate 
sovereign,  was  a  sort  of  Joe  Sipith  or  Brigham  Young,  and 
governed  the  people  by  inspiration.  Ifoiiud  himaveuerable 
old  ma'n,  with  a  long  beard,  who,  though  bowed  down  by  age, 
had  yet  a  certain  lustrous  twinkling  of  the  eyes  that  spt^e 
Tolumes.  He  received  me  with  ejeat  courtesy,  and  we  faad3 
long  conversation  on  various  subjects,  in  the  course  of  which  I 
discovered  he  was  by  no  means  either  a  madman  or  an  igno- 
ramus, as  has  been  represented.  Indeed,  he  complained  to 
zne  of  the  great  injustice  that  had  been  done  him  in  this  re< 
spect,  and  condescended  to  give  me  a  sketch  of  his  life,  of 
which  I  shall  offer  only  a  few  leading  particulars. 

He  traced  all  the  misfortunes  of  his  life  to  beingwiser  than 
his  neighbors,  and  always  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  mankind, 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  everybody  called  him 
mad,  because  he  saw  things  they  could  not  see,  and  foretold 
what  never  came  to  pass,  owing  to  the  obstinate,  wayward 
Btapidity  of  bis  fellow-creatures,  who  delighted  in  arresting 
events  uiat  ought  to  have  happened  according  to  all  reasona- 
ble calculation.  It  was  always  a  sreat  object  of  his  ambition, 
to  understand  mattei-s  iucompr^ensible  to  all  others;  to 
achieve  ondertakings  that  others  pronounced  impossible;  and 
to  develop  mysteries  which  had  turned  the  brains  of  all  those 
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vho  liad  burnt  their  fingers  vitJi  them.  He  assured  me 
he  had  diecorcred  the  principle  of  perpetual  motion, 
though  he  could  never  bring  it  into  practical  application ; 
that  ne  had  actnallj  taken  the  great  Eeast  in  Bevelation  by 
the  homa  ;  was  acquainted  with  the  occult  mjBterieB  of  Spirit- 
ual Knockings,  which  he  bad  taught  several  of  his  disciplee, 
whohadapredispositiontobecome"  mediums  ;"  and  with  the 
^  process  of  making  gold,  which,  however,  he  now  never  put  in 
practice,  since  the  discoveries  in  California  and  Australia  had 
BO  dimioished  the  value  of  that  metal,  that  it  cost  more  to 
make  it  than  it  was  worth.  These  studies,  which  had  hitherto 
turned  other  men's  brains,  he  assured  me,  were  mere  sport 
to  him.  "  But  alas  I"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  I  at  length 
found  there  were  deepei*  mysteries,  more  profound  depths  erf 
knowledge,  than  these.  I  undertook  to  search  for  the  wisdom 
of  CongresB,  and  that  did  my  businefia."  He  complained  bit- 
terly of  the  injustice  done  to  himself  and  his  people,  first  \tj 
the  common  saying,  "  I  know  no  more  than  tie  man  in  the 
Uoon,"  and  secondly,  by  calling  a  species  of  madmen  Luna- 
tics, for  it  was  plain  to  the  meanest  understanding,  that  the 
peopleof  the  Moon,  inheritiqg  the  loet  wits  of  all  manKind,maBt 
of  necessity  be  the  wisest  in  the  world.  He  also  spoke  with 
great  indignation  of  the  enormous  fallacies  set  afioat  by  the 
astronomers,  concerning  the  Moon,  which  he  affirmed  had  no 
more  to  do  with  the  tides,  the  changes  of-  weather,  the  wits  of 
men,  or  the  shrinking  of  corned  beef,  than  any  of  liie  other 
planets.  I  was  surprised  at  his  knowing  ho  much  about  the 
earth,  until  he  told  me  he  got  all  the  nevra  from  people  who 
were  every  day  banished  from  tbat  q^narter,  for  being  wiser 
than  their  neighbors. 

Having  received  a  passport  from  the  good  old  man,  with 
full  permifisiou  to  travel  wnere  I  pleased,  accompanied  by  a 
caution  gainst  the  common  infirmity  of  travellers,  which  I 
have  observed  moat  implicitly,  I  mounted  a  Spiritual  Tele- 
graph, a  great  improvement  on  that  of  Mr.  Morse,  and  was 
precipitated  through  the  entire  planet  with  such  prodigious 
Telocity,  that  when  I  had  completed  my  flight,  I  found  I  biew 
so  more  of  the  country  than  an  English  traveller,  after  having 
aiade  a  tour  of  the  United  States.  I  therefore  determined 
to  go  over  the  ground  more  leisurely,  and  adopt  the  modq  of 
travelling  universallv  practised  here,  as  I  mentioned  before. 
i  can  assure  my  readers  it  is  not  without  its  advantages,  at 
least  in  point  of  safety,  since  it  is  notorious  that  a  great  por- 
tion of  uie  dangers,  insulta,  and  aggreeaiona  we  encoauter  in 
this  world  approach  us  from  the  rear. 
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As  I  proceeded,  I  fonnd  the  people  Boparated  into  diHtinct 
classes,  the  first  in  rank  of  which  were  the  Spiritual  Knockers, 
who,  by  Tirtue  of  their  communion  with  superior  beings,  car- 
ried their  heads  above  their  fellow-mortals,  who  kept  only  the 
lowest  kind  of  company.  I  asked  one  of  them,  very  civilly, 
what  was  the  use  of  this  kind  of  spiritual  agency,  and  he  an- 
swered me  rather  contemptuously — "Use,  sir?  I  have  al- 
ready learned  by  direct  communication  wjth  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, that,  since  he  becapie  an  inhabitant  of  the  world  of  spirits, 
he  has  discovered  that  his  system  of  gravity  is  only  fit  to  be 
laughed  at ;  and  have  been  aasnred  by  Franklin  that  the 
moving  principle  of  thought,  impulse,  and  action,  in  all  ani- 
mals, rational  as  well  as  irrational,  is  electricity.  Use,  sir)  I 
Bhonld  like  to  know  how  I  conld  have  discovered  all  this 
withont  communication  with  the  spirits !"  I  spoke  of  this  aa 
bein^  only  a  revival  of  the  visions  of  Swedenborg,  which  pat 
him  in  a  great  passion.  "  Swedenborg  1"  exclaimed  he. 
"  Pooh  t  he  only  went  half  way  ;  but  we  go  the  whole  hog,  as 
the  spirits  say  in  these  parts." 

The  most  numerous,  as  well  as  the  most  zealous  of  the  Knock- 
ers, were  spinsters  of  a  certain  age,  who  seemed  inclined  to 
make  themselves  amends  for  the  absence  of  fiesh  and  blood 
beaux,  by  midnight  flirtations  with  spiritual  ones.  There 
were,  also,  some  desperate  widows,  and  not  a  few  persons  whom 
I  should  have  mistaken  for  reverend  divines,  had  they  not 
been  so  sweet  upon  the  ladies,  who  seemed  to  take  them  for 
spiritual  beings,  for  they  did  not  at  all  mind  being  alone  with 
them  at  midnight  in  bed-chambers,  in  the  investigation  of  these 
profound  mysteries.  The  great  bulk,  however,  of  this  sect 
consisted  of  people  a  little  deficient  in  the  furniture  of  the 
upper  story.  I  expressed  some  commiseration  for  these  to  a 
sober,  discreet  person,  who  was  a  looker-on  as  well  as  myself 
but  he  very  coolly  replied,  "It  is  of  very  little  consequence, 
for  if  they  had  not  run  mad  abont  spiritnal  knockinge,  ther 
would  abont  something  else  equally  absurd  and  ridicnlong.^' 
One  of  the  "  mediums"  asked  me  if  I  would  not  like  to  have 
a  talk  with  my  great  great  grandfather,  bnt  as  be  happened 
to  have  been  Sus.-per-col.,  and  no  great  credit  to  the  family,  I 
declined  making  his  acquaintance. 

,  Proceeding  onwards,  I  arrived  at  a  great  city,  where  the 
iohabitants  had  made  such  rapid  progress  towards  the  perfeo- 
tion  of  everything,  that  they  were  compelled  to  go  backwards 
in  order  to  accommodate  themselves  tothepaceof  theirneigh- 
borB.  One  ofthe  most  distinguished  of  the  savans  was  a  famous 
geolc^t,  who  had  become  so  familiar  with  the  materials  of 
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vbichthe  world  is  composed,  that  he  undertook  to  make  one  to 
Boit  himself,  and  avoid  all  the  errors  in  the  conBtmctionofthe 
old  one.  Being  the  great  lion  of  the  place,  I  paid  him  a  visit,  and 
£>ntid  him  bard  at  work,  but  he  confeseed  that  thos  far  he  had 
made  but  a  poor  boBinees  of  it.  "  It  is  strange,"  said  he ;  "  I 
have  got  all  the  materials,  but,  somehow  or  other,  I  can't  pot 
them  together.  I  find  it  is  not  so  eaaj  to  make  a  world  as  I 
thought."  The  next  visit  I  paid  was  to  a  man  who  had  the 
reputation  of  being'a  great  seaman,  though  his  experience  had 
been  principally  on  land  and  in  his  closet,  as  I  was  told.  X 
found  him  busy  in  constructing  a  theory  of  winds  and  cni^ 
rents,  by  which  he  assured  me  £e  time  and  dangers  in  naviga- 
ting voxels  would  be  greatly  diminished,  if  not  altogether 
avoided.  He  pointed  out  to  me  on  the  chart  the  conrse  which 
the  winds  and  currents  ought  to  go,  if  they  paid  the  leaat  re- 
spect to  his  theory.  "If,"  said  he,  "I  could  only  get  that  ob- 
stinate old  fogie,  Experience,  to  be  a  little  accommodating,  I 
should  establish  my  theory  beyond  controversy ;  but  the  mis- 
chief is,  he  won't  pay  the  least  attention  to  me;  and  what  is 
still  more  provokmg,  the  winds  and  currents  are,  if  possi- 
ble, yet  more  impracticable ;  they  are  as  obstinate  aa  mules  ; 
and'every  navigator  who,  at  my  request,  particularly  attended 
to  these  matters,  assures  me  they  seem  to  delight  in  running 
counter  to  my  directions.  But  never  mind ;  tne  learned,  who 
study  these  matters  in  their  closets  and  understand  them  much 
better  than  these  illiterate  tarpaulins,  have  all  complimented 
me  on  my  theory,  and  what  is  still  better,  almost  all  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  become  my  converts." 
"  What  1"  exclaimed  1,  "  have  yon  a  Congress  in  the  Moon  V* 
"  To  be  sure  we  have,"  replied  he.  "  It  is  composed  of  men 
who  have  inherited  the  greatest  possible  portion  of  the  lost 
wits  of  your  planet,  and  who,  I  am  happy  to  say,  pay  more  re- 
gard to  my  theories  than  to  the  experience  of  all  the  officers 
of  our  navy  put  together.  They  are  all  men  of  Progress,  and, 
between  ourselves,  sometimes  are  in  SQch  a  hnrry  that  they 
tread  on  their  own  noses." 

This  city  abounded  in  lecturers  on  all  sorts  of  snbjects. 
Ihere  was  a  lecturer  on  political  economy,  whom  I  found  dis- 
cussing a  project  for  getting  immense  treasure  from  all  sorts 
of  people,  and  enrichmg  them  by  taking  it  away.  There  was 
another  lecturing  to  a  great  crowd  from  a  sand-hill,  on  social- 
ism, and,  who  in  order  to  exempli^  his  theory,  heaped  up 
great  numbers  of  little  sand-hills  all  exactly  of  a-  size  ;  but  nn- 
lortunately,  as  last  as  he  did  this,  a  puff  of  wind  disturbed  the 
equilibrium  of  his  system,  and  he  was  obliged  to  begin  again. 
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There  was  a  female  lecturer,  who,  bj  virtue  of  having  a  con- 
siderable beard,  bad  set  up  ae  a  champion  of  the  rights  of  wo- 
men.  She  was  backed  by  a  paraon,  who  quoted  Scripture  to 
show  that  the  Bible  was  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  and  I 
could  not  help  tbinkiDg  that  this  union  of  the  gown  and  the 
petticoat  foreooded  an  awful  cataBtrophe  to  the  breeches. 

These  anticipations  were  speedily  realized ;  for  my  next 
plnnge  was  into  the  midst  of  a  Female  Republic,  eetabliahed 
on  the  principles  of  the  rights  of  women.  Ae  I  approached 
this  regenerated  region,  I  beard  a  great  buzzing  in  the  wr, 
something  like  that  we  observe  on  approachins  a  bee-hive. 
This,  I  found  on'  my  arrival,  proceeded  from  the  legislative 
hall,  where  the  female  deputies  had  met  to  discuss  Uie  faeh- 
ions  of  caps  and  nether  gannents,  becoming  their  elevated  po- 
sition, lliey  were  all  talking  at  once  ;  for  even  the  speaker- 
esa  bad  her  tongue  constantly  in  motion,  crying  "  Order,  ladies, 
•order."  But  nobody  ueemed  to  bear  her,  or  at  least  nobody 
minded  her,  and  there  was  a  perfect  Babel.  Finally,  the  pre- 
vions  question  was  called  for,  which  threw  several  of  ita  mem- 
bers into  hysterica,  and  the  house  separated  without  adjourn- 
ment. I  was  told  they  had  been  in  session  several  weeks,  but 
no  question  had  as  yet  been  put ;  and  one  of  the  first  practical 
diffioolties  experienced  in  tbis  new  system  of  petticoat  govern- 
ment, was  found  to  be  the  utter  impossibility  of  bringing  a 
debate  to  a  conclusion.  At  the  hotel  where  I  put  up,  I  found  , 
the  landlord  rocking  the  cradle,  and  bis  wife  dealing  out  mint 
juleps  to  a  parcel  of  Bights-ot-Women  devotees,  who  were 
smoking  ana  chewing  tobacco,  and  swearing  like  troopers.  I 
bad  hitherto  been  an  enthnsiastic  admirer  ot  the  sex,  insomuch 
that  I  cannot  recollect  the  time,  since  I  arrived  at  years  of  dis- 
cretion, in  which  I  was  not  desperately  in  love ;  and  to  snch 
a  pitch  did  I  carry  this  devotion  to  the  sex,  that  I  have  been 
three  times  cast  in  heavy  damages,  for  breach  of  promises 
which  I  never  made.  But  ever  since  I  witnessed  tne  scene 
just  described,  I  never  think  of  a  pretty  woman  witbont  feel- 
ing a  little  qaalmisb,  as  it  were.  Indeed  I  found  the  general 
complaint  of  the  married  women  was,  that  their  hosbauds  no 
longer  loved  them ;  and  of  the  married  men,  that  their  wives 
were  always  making  love  to  them,  thus  infringing  on  their  an- 
cient inalienable  rights.  Certain  it  is,  I  never  witnessed  snch 
a  state  of  things,  and  was  glad  to  get  out  of  this  Female  Ite- 

Sablic,  most  especially  after  a  strapping  damsel  had  made  a 
emonstratioi  towards  me  that  I  thought  very  suspicions. 
Leaving  this  last  stage  of  Lunar  Progress  backwards,  I  next 
■came  to  another  large  town,  where  I  found  all  the  people 
walking  rapidly  around  in  a  circle,  on  reaching  the  end  of 
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which,  where  the;  fiivt  started,  they  tnmed  roTmd  and  went 
back  ^ain.  I  inquired  of  one,  who  was  in  a  great  perspira- 
tioQ  with  his  exertions,  what  he  was  doing.  "What  am  I 
doing  ?"  anBwercd  he,  in  high  dudgeon,  "  don't  yoo  see  I  am 
making  Progress  ?"  and  awaj  he  went,  whirling  aroand  like  s 
dervise,  or  a  lady  waltzing. 

In  this  city  was  a  famous  Unirersity,  reckoned  to  be  the 
most  erudite  in  the  Hoon,  because,  though  all  the  studente  car- 
ried a  little  learning  with  them  there,  lew  of  them  brought 
any  away.  Though  no  great  acholar  myself,  I  am  a  devoted 
admirer  of  learning,  and  having  procured  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tioa  to  the  Professor  of  Transcendentalism,  paid  him  a  Tiflit. 
He  was  very  polite,  and  gave  me  a  particular  account  of  the 
system  of  education  and  discipline  practised  in  the  University. 
He  informed  me  the  basis  of  the  system  was  utility,  and  that 
nothing  was  taught  but  what  tended  towards  that  primary 
object. 

The  first  class  consisted  of  little  children,  of  from  five  to 
seven  years  old,  whom  the  teachers  were  stufSng  with  know- 
ledge as  we  do  tarkeys,  by  thrusting  it  down  their  throats.  I 
asked  the  Professor  if  they  were  not  sometimes  troubled  with 
indigestion,  and  he  told  me,  that,  whenever  this  was  the  case, 
diev  stuffed  them  a  little  more,  on  the  principle  thatthehair  of 
B  dog  is  good  for  his  bite.  They  were  taught  geology, 
chemifltrr,  astronomy,  geography,  and  various  other  sci- 
ences, aU  at  the  same  time,  by  questions  and  answers;  and  I 
noticed  that  though  the  organ  of  memory  was  prodigiously 
developed,  those  of  the  other  faculties  had  become  almost  in- 
visible. They  were  not  allowed  to  play  at  all,  the  professors 
being  of  opinion  that  it  produced  dissipation  of  mind,  and 
drew  their  attention  from  their  studies.  Most  of  them  looked 
rather  pale  and  sickly,  but  the  Professor  observed,  that,  aft 
knowledge  was  power,  physical  weakness  was  of  little  conse- 

auence.  He  requested  me  to  experiment  on  them,  and  I  found 
ley  could  meet  almost  every  question,  the  answer  to  which 
they  had  learned  from  hooks.  Iremember  I  asked  one  about 
the  river  Mississippi,  and  he  told  me  it  was  a  river  in  North 
America,  which  rose  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  discharged 
its  waters  into  Cedar  Lake.  I  undertook  to  put  him  right, but 
the  Professor  interposed,  and  informed  me  that,  according  to 
the  theory  of  the  Moonites,  all  rivers  began  where  they  ended, 
and  ended  where  they  began. 

From  this  class  we  proceeded  to  others,  until  we  came  to 
that  consisting  of  those  who  were  preparing  to  take  their  de- 
greea.  I  found  them  engaged  in  various  occupations,  calcu- 
wted,  as  the  Professor  said,  to  make  them  useful  citizens. 
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Some  of  these  appeared  to  me  to  be  rather  Btrangely  employ- 
ed. I  remember  there  was  odb  who  was  washing  a  blaclm- 
moor  white,  by  rubbing  him  with  an  abolition  lecture.  Anoth- 
er was  planting  potatoes  in  dry  straw,  and  the  Professor  as- 
sured me,  that  ne  would  not  only  have  a  great  crop,  bnt  could 
at  the  same  time  roast  bis  potatoes  by  setting  fire  to  the  Btraw. 
Another  was  catching  beetles,  and  suffocating  them  in  a  little 
tin  box,  which,  he  said,  was  a  great  step  in  philanthropy,  as 
this  was  a  much  easier  mode  of  killing  them  than  sticMng 
pins.  Another  was  extracting  water  from  pumice-stones ; 
another,  milking  goats  in  a  siere;  another,  shearing  donkeys, 
and  conyerting  their  hair  into  fine  fleeces  of  wool;  another, 
ploughing  with  a  compass,  in  order  to  make  straight  furrows ; 
and  another,  measuring  how  far  afieacould  jump.  There  were 
many  others  very  busily  occnpied  in  various  useful  pnrsoitfl, 
but  I  omit  them  for  fear  of  being  tedious. 

"We  next  visited  the  library,  which,  the  Professor  assored 
me,  contained  a  vast  many  books  to  be  found  in  no  other  col- 
lection. There  were  certainly  many  that  I  never  beard  of 
■before,  and  I  took  a  memorandum  of  a  few  of  them,  with  the 
hope  that  they  may  be  one  day  republished  by  some  of  our 
enterprising  booksellerB,  eepecially  as  they  will  pay  no  copy- 
right.   The  following  list  contains  only  a  few  samples : 

The  World  of  Spirits,  by  A  Teetotaller. 

Speculations  on  Indivisible  Atoms,  by  a  Pnrblind  Philo- 
sopher. 

Nebnlnana;  or  the  Planets  in  Embryo. 

l^e  Philosophy  of  Bacon,  exemplified  in  Smoking  Hams. 

The  Transmigration  of  Souls  proved  by  the  Change  of  Tad- 
poles into  Ball-Frt^. 

How  Oysters  may  be  made  to  climb  op  to  the  Tops  of  Moun- 
tains. 

Dissertation  on  Ohaos,  showing  how  the  Worjd  was  made 
by  Coral  Insects,  and  rose  from  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea. 

The  Bottle  Conjurer,  or  Chemist's  Manual. 

Fatbolofl^  of  Snee^ng. 

Trip  to  Parnassus,  or  Rules  for  Criticising  Poetry  on  Me- 
chanical Principles. 

The  Scmb-Kace  of  Politicians. 

The  Art  of  Progressing  Backwards. 

Gooseology,  or  the  Art  of  Standing  on  One  Leg. 

On  the  Feasibility  of  establishing  a  Universal  Langua^  of 
Signs,  whereby  Dumb  Men  would  be  on  a  Par  with  the 
Rest  of  their  Fellow-Creatures.  ^^ 

Dissertation,  proving  that  all  Men's  Yirtues  ]Jroceed  &om 
their  Faults,  and  all  their  Faults  from  their  Yirtnea. 
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Tbe  Cobweb  of  Metaphysicians. 

Ichthyophagy,  or  The  Mysteries  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishee. 

Plan  for  supplying  Rivera  with  Water,  by  Heana  of  Hy- 
draulic Bams. 

Flan  for  reforming  Scolding  Wives,  by  makiiig  all  Har- 
ried Men  deaf. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Oansea  why  Old  Men  lose  the  Hair  of 
their  Heads,  while  their  Beards  continne  to  grow  and 
flourish. 

Bemarkable  Case  of  Professor  Windygnst,  who,  having  aQ 

.  bjs  Life  been  accustomed  to  swallowing  Wind-mills, 
was  at  length  choked  by  a  Lump  of  Soft  Butter  he  found 
at  the  Mouth  of  a  Hot  Oven. 

This  is  only  a  small  item  of  tJie  scarce  and  valuable  books 
and  manuscripts,  contained  in  this  unique  library.  Many  of 
the  latter,  as  the  Professor  assured  me,  were  rescued  from 
the  moths,  during  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  AJezandriaa 
Library. 

The  Professor  then  took  me  to  the  Hall  of  Diflputation, 
where  the  faculty  were  discussing  interesting  questions  of 
science  and  philosophy.  Among  the  rest,  I  remember  one 
that  was  very  learnedly  discnssed.  It  was,  whether  goat's 
hair  was  wool  or  not;  and  I  was  astonished  to  find  what  in- 
teresting results  were  involved  in  the  question.  Another  was, 
which  01  the  legs  of  a  goose  was  his  right  one)  The  great 
difficnlty  in  deciding  the  point,  was,' that  one  of  the  d&po- 
tants  placed  himselfat  the  head,  the  other  at  the  tail  of  tho 
goose.  Hence,  what  appeared  to  one  the  right  leg  seemed  to 
tile  other  the  left.  I  know  not  to  what  length  the  argument 
would  have  been  carried,  for  both  parties  were  getting  rather 
warm,  liad  not  the  moderator  suggested  that  the  disputants 
should  each  one  imagine  himself  a  goose,  and  then  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  which  was  his  right  leg.  This 
simple  expeaient  settled  the  point  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
putira,  ana  it  was  decided  that  the  debate  should  be  published 
ID  the  Transactions  of  the  Philosophical  Society. 

I  was  about  to  bid  farewell  to  my  friend  die  Professor,  and 
return  thanks  for  his  attentions,  when  I  received  a  telegraphic 
despatch,  informing  me  that  I  had  been  "  cornered  "  in  a  spec- 
ulation in  Canton  stock,  entered  into  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  my  tour.  This  rendered  my  immediate  prea- 
ence  necessary  below  stairs,  and  I  accordmgly  made  tracks 
towards  home,  leaving  a  great  part  of  the  moon  nnez- 
plored.  But  I  faithfully  promise  the  reader,  that,  if  I  once 
get  out  of  this  "  comer,"  without  being  a  lame  dock,  he  shall 
one  day  see  the  remainder  of  my  travels. 
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A  MORSEL  OF  CRITICISM. 

BT  AH   AHATEITB. 

Thb  writera  of  the  present  day  are  an  unhappy  race.  Every 
aabiect  has  been  exhausted  in  proee,  and  every  comer  in  the 
regions  of  imagination  so  often  explored  in  poetry,  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  glean  a  new  idea,  a  new  association,  or 
tiio  smallest  scrap  of  originality,  except  by  becoming  extrava- 
gant, inflated,  grotesque,  or  absurd.  Tneynave  nothing  left  but 
to  pick  up  the  crumbs.  In  this  predicament,  many  of  oar  poets 
especially  have  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
the  inflation  of  old  ideas  instead  of  the  production  of  new  ones, 
and  depending  in  a  great  measure  on  a  mincing,  fastidious 
choice  of  words,  accompanied  by  a  smoothness  of  yeraiflca- 
tion,  which,  together,  supply  the  place  of  new  ideas  and  new 
combinations.  Another  great  inconvenience  they  labor  under, 
ia  that  of  reading  too  much  poetry,  by  which  means,  their 
brain  becomes  so  stuffed  with  the  ideas  of  others,  that  they 
have  no  room  for  any  of  fheir  own.  Hence,  when  they  wisn 
to  indulge  in  a  fit  of  inspiration,  they  are  apt  to  draw  on  their 
memory  instead  of  their  imagination,  and  perpetrate  a  cento 
composed  of  lines  borrowed,  perhaps  unconsciously,  from  t^e 
ftrragoofodds  and  ends  stowed  away  in  the  lumber-garret 
of  memory,  rather  than  an  original  composition  of  their  own. 
To  remedy  this,  we  would  advise  them  to  study  books  lees, 
and  nature  more. 

There  is  one  subject,  however,  which  can  never  be  exhaust- 
ed— videlicet,  Love;  and  we  have  undoubtedly  among  ua 
some  of  the  most  intense  inamoratoe,  as  well  as  inamoratas, 
that  ever  climbed  np  to  the  bottom  of  Parnassus.  So  ex- 
cruciatingly do  they  suffer,  under  their  paroxysms,  that 
tiiey  remmd  us  of  the  Cheyenne  chief,  who,  after  giving  one 
of  oar  officers  an  emphatic  Indian  hng,  exclaim^,  "I  love 
Ton  so  much,  that  it  breaks  my  heart."  Language  is  ex- 
hausted in  painting  their  transports  and  their  agonies,  and 
when  everything  else  is  "  used  up,"  they  resort  to  fustian, 
hyperbole,  and  nonsense.  These  reflections  occurred  to  us  the 
other  day,  in  looking  over  various  periodicals  and  new  publi- 
cations, accompanied  by  editorial  testimonials  to  their  extra- 
ordinary merits.  We  will  take  this  occasion  to  specify  a  few 
of  these,  accompanying  each  with  some  brief  remarks. 
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The  first  is  a  collection  of  poeme  by  a  young  lady  of  Ken- 
tnciy,  publbhed  in  thie  city,  and  the  following  lines  vill  suf- 
fice for  an  exemplification  of  some  of  our  previons  obeeira- 
tions: 

"And  he  on  tikoai 
Her  glaocft  of  loTe  fell  piercing  his  deep  moI, 
His  ionl  of  atroDv  And  manlT  during  ttood. 
All  tearfully  bende  her.  and  hia  Arm 
Around  her  alender  form  wM  wildly  flung, 
Love's  living,  burning  ceetus;  and  her  head 
With  all  ita  clustering  wealth  of  raven  enrl^ 
Droop'd  on  hia  hoaving  bosom  as  a  doTi,"  Ac 

This  is  sailing  in  a  pretty  high  sonthern  latitude,  bnt  we 
now  come  to  the  bnmiDg  sands  of  Africa  : 

"With  lip,  to  lip. 
And  heart  i^mok  tbrobbiac  to  \\a  throbbing  Di«t« 
Thej  stood  in  lore's  betrilnering  embrace, 
Bilentlj  olaaping  ia  their  straining  artns 
All  that  thej  knew  of  heaven  on  earth,"  Ao. 

O,  naughty,  naaghty  little  spinster  1  Aint  yon  ashamed 
of  yoaraelf  to  indalge  in  such  distracting  abstractions  ?  ^by: 
neither  Sappho,  Johannes  SecundoB,  L.E.L.,  or  Ovid  himself, 
come  np  to  this.  Of  a  tmtb,  the  yonng  lady  must  have  been 
Tery  near  a  state  of  spontaneous  combustion  on  this  crit- 
ical occasion.  The  passage  realizes  tbe  perfect  bean  ideal  of 
the  great  poet,  "  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  bum." 
Though  rather  in  the  down-hill  of  life,  we  *ere  reminded  of 
the  Prairie  Indian  who  said,  "  The  white  man  made  his  fire  so 
bot,  he  could  not  come  near  onougb  to  warm  himself  witiiont 
singing  his  whiskers." 

But  let  us  do  justice  to  the  young  Sappho.  There  are  pas- 
sages in  this  little  volume,  of  most  exquisite  and  toncning 
tenderness  and  beauty,  which  would  do  credit  to  any  living 
poet;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  if  she  will  only  love 
a  litUe  more  discreetly,  we  ourself  will  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
"  Old  Kentuck,"  on  purpose  to  crown  her  with  laurels. 

The  next  specimen  is  trom  a  lover  who  is  actually  "  haunt- 
ed "  by  his  mistress  with  whom  he  communicates  through  tbe 
**  Celestial  Telegraph."  This  spirit  is  a  perfect  chameleon,  and 
takes  as  many  hues : 

"  Bometimet  it  it  tad  and  lonel  j — 
Sometime*  like  a  psalm* 
A  sacred  solemn  joy — this  only 
When  Fm  Tery  calm. 
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"Sometiinu  'tii  ubri^t  u  dew,  that 
Puihed  from  openine  bnd 

Bte^  the  light  it  firat  UlU  throngh,  tb 
Oildi  it  era  it  kias  tho  lod. 


"  Bomatimes  nniling  u  a  dreaming 
Child— the  thonghu  bIm  I 
Of  Uie  loal  OD  life  are  beaming 
That  thej  cannot  paM: 


R»r%  exceeding  fair  I 

"So  two  aliadoTa'  dim  diitractioii 
Dial  ererf  motion, 
One  irhi«b  pointa  my  hody'e  aetioo. 
One  mj  soul'^  deTotJon?* 

Now  we  freelr  confess  that  the  poet  is,  as  it  were,  *'  hannt- 
ed"  by  a  Bort  of  dim  shadow  of  poetry.  Bnt  the  difficnlty 
is,  that  he  can't  Bummon  his  ghost  into  the  open  day.  That 
he  has  a  meaning,  and  really  a  poetical  meaning,  we  can  see 
plainly  enough ;  ont  the  misfortune  is,  that,  either  irom  want 
of  a  clear  perception  of  his  subject,  want  of  command  of  lan- 
miage,  or,  what  we  think  is  more  probable,  the  ambition  of 
imitoting  some  affected  puppy  abroad,  he  certainly  does  not 
make  himself  sufficientty  understood.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  he  considers  obscurity  as  part  of  the  sublime,  and  for  that 
reason  wilfully  disguises  his  meaning,  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  finding  it  out  himself.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think,  however,  that  poetry  is  alwajB  the  better  fen* 
having  a  epice  of  common  sense,  which,  like  a  sprinkling  of 
salt,  keeps  it  from  spoiling.  The  next  time  the  poet  is  haunt- 
ed we  hope  his  spirit  will  come  out  boldly  and  show  herself 
in  open  ^y,  and  not  appear  in  the  shape  of  "  two  shadows' 
dim  distraction,"  speaking  in  "loud  silence."  From  this  last 
phrase,  we  should  be  inclined  to  surmise  that  either  the  poet  or 
the  spectre  was  of  Irish  extraction. 

The  next  sample  we  shall  notice,  is  a  production  claimed  by 
the  friends  of  two  distinguished  poets,  on  either  side  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  dispute  cannot  fail  to  remind  the  reader  of 
the  celebrated  contest  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  for  the  dead 
bodjofPatroclus.  The  poeminqnestionjit  appears,  waeorigi- 
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nally  published  ia  "  The  Lady's  Book,"  in  a  tale  entitled  the 
"  Visionary,"  and  iB  as  follows : 

"Thou  wut  that  all  to  me  loT« 

For  wbieh  my  eoul  did  pine —  ' 
A  green  isle  in  tbe  o^eaa  love, 
'  A  fouDtaia  and  a  shrine 

All  wreflth'd  Ponnd  with  nild  floTera, 
And  all  theie  flowera  were  mine." 

This  is  almost  equal  to  Ovid^s  Metamorphoeis.  First  thej 
poet's  mistress  is  a  "  green  isle  in  the  sea,"  next  a  "  fountain,* 
and  iiDallj  becomes  "  a  shrine,"  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye- 
The  three  mistresses  are,  however,  dextrously  conrerted  into 
one;  by  being,  all  "  -wreath'd  round  with  wild  flowers,"  and 
what  is  still  better,  all  these  dowers  belonged  to  the  poet. 

"Bnt  the  dream— it  could  not  laat: 

Toang  Hope  t  thou  didst  uat 
Bat  to  be  overcast  I 

A  TOice  from  out  the  futnre  ciiea 
Onward  I  while  o'er  the  past. 

Dim  guir  1  iaj  spirit  hovering  lies 
Hute — motionleu — aghast  t" 

Here  is  a  rare  confusion  of  ideas,  images,  and  words,  from 
which  it  seems  impossible  to  extract  anything  like  a  clear 
perception  of  the  poet's  meaning.  First,  we  have  a  dream; 
next,  Hope  rises  to  be  overcast;  then,  a  voice  crying  out  from 
the  future ;  and  lastly,  the  poet's  spirit  lies  hovering  over  a 
gulf  all  aghast.  Let  us  put  this  in  plain  honest  prose,  and 
see  how  it  will  look.  "But  the  dream  it  could  not  last, 
Ybnng  Hope,  thou  didst  arise,  hut  was  overcast.  A  voice  from 
out  the  future,  criesonwardl  whileo'erthepast — dimgalft  my 
spirit  hovering  lies — mate — motionless — aghast"  Is  not  this 
very  much  like  a  nonsensical  farrago  of  disconnected  ideas, 
beginning  and  ending  in  nothing  1 


To  the  sands  upon  the  shore) — 
Shall  bloom  the  Uiunder-blasted  tet» 
Orthe  stricken  Eagle  soar  I" 

We  cannot  think  the  language  here  put  into  month  of  the 
"  breaking  sea,"  whose  waves  are  perpetually  coming  and  go- 
ing, at  all  appropriate.  It  would  be  great  nonsense  for  tne 
sea  to  say  to  the  eands  upon  the  shore,  "  no  more,  no  more,  no 
more,"  while  constantly  dashing  npon  them.  If  tike  sea  spoke 
at  all,  we  should  think  it  would  Se  *'  encore,  encore,  once  more. 
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once  moft,  here  am  I  again,  my  friends."    The  two  last  lines, 
however,  smack  of  poetry. 

"  Aod  all  mj  houM  are  trances 
And  all  mv  D[ghtly  dreama 
Are  -where  thy  dart  eye  glaacea, 


Considering  the  poet  is  always  in  a  trance  when  awake, 
and  always  dreaming  when  asleep,  this  verse  is  pretty  well. 
The  conclusion  in  some  measure  acconnts  for  the  frequent  mist- 
iness of  his  meaning,  and  that  want  of  connection  and  congra- 
ity  so  obvions  in  this  little  poem.  We  were  at  first  inclined 
to  carp  a  little  at  the  "  gleaming  footsteps,"  until  it  oticttrred  to 
ns  that  the  lady  might  have  worn  spangled  shoes,  as  was  fash- 
ionable some  years  ago. 

"Alai  I  for  that  accnned  tima 

TTiey  bora  Ihoe  o'ar  the  billow — 
From  ma  to  titled  a^e  and  crime 

And  an  unholy  pillow — 
From  tore  and  from  onr  wintry  clime 

Where  weepa  the  ulrer  willow." 

nils  stanza  is  on  the  whole  nnexceptionable,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  not  incomprehensible,  but  gives  us  the  key  to  the  poet's 
despair.  The  last  line  is,  however,  in  our  opinion,  worth  all 
the  rest  of  the  poem.  It  gives  us  a  perfect  picture  in  a  single 
word,  and  this  is  one  of  the  highest  characteristics  of  genius. 
T^e  reader,  who  possesses  a  glimmering  of  imagination,  at 
once  sees  the  willow  gracefully  waving  its  slender,  flexible 
branches  to  the  breeze,  and  turning  up  its  "  silver  "  leaves  to 
the  summer  sun.  He  who  could  do  this,  might  have  written 
much  finer  poems  than  that  now  before  ns,  had  he  not  been 
led  astray  by  a  sickly  imitation  of  bad  models.  Such  a  poem 
might  do  credit  to  Laureate  Tennyson,  but  not  to  Edgar  A. 
Poe. 

The  last  production  we  shall  notice,  is  called  "An  Ode  oq 
Hemories  of  Unsic  in  Childhood  " — a  title  exceedingly  onu> 
nous  of  the  transcendental — and  conunences  tlias : 

"Melody;, 
Gentler  than  the  Hay  vinda 
Soothing  tir'd  day  to  ilnmber. 
Ever  with  ila  airy  fingen 

Linsen  loringly 
On  the  harp^atriagi  of  my  ajHrit, 
Hupthst  eona  of  light  iiijherit 

Dream-like  melotljr, 
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OeoUer  than  th«  far-tpect  eobo, 
WliiaperiDg  to  tbe  stui  above  me, 
Whiiper'd  to  my  waking  apirit — 
Whieper'd  gently  as  the  twilight 
Telledi  to  the  patient  atar-light 

Of  tli«  kingly  morning : 

Thiu  it  aB,ye  me 
GrMting  iri&  it*  Ufa  and  lora." 

Kow,  after  poring  orer  this  stanza,  and  anal^ng  it  sa 
cIieuiietB  do  a  rare  specimen  of  some  unknown  sabstance,  we 
have  actually  discovered  that  it  is  poetrr,  and  poetry  of  a 
high  order  too.  The  conceptions  are  in  tne  highest  degree 
poetical,  but  are  rendered  vague  and  mystical  By  a  mass  of 
words,  and  an  affectation  of  language  bo  exqniBitely  rarefied, 
as  to  convey  scarcely  any  perceptible  meaning.  Will  onr 
youthful  poets  never  learn  that  poetry  consists  not  in  wordS} 
but  thoughts,  and  that  to  express  them  witli  a  simple,  brief 
directness,  is  one  of  the  hieheat  efforts  of  the  art  i  Has  not 
experience  already  taught  uiem,  that,  while  seeking  for  fine 
phrases,  their  finest  ideas  escape  them,orbecome  cooled  down 
into  "  thonghU  ihai/reese  ana  words  that  bum  "  ?  Do  they 
believe  that  poetry,  like  mnsic,  consists  in  sounds  without 
meaning  ?  Tbe  remainder  of  this  ode  gradually  rises  in  merit, 
and  the  last  stanza  is  far  superior  to  the  first  'Diroughoat 
the  whole,  however,  we  perceive  a  great  want  of  simplicity 
of  language,  and  compression,  as  well  as  clearness,  of  thought. 
Poetry  is  UBually  read  for  amusement,  and  tbe  writer  should 
be  careful  not  to  give  his  readers  as  much  trouble  in  finding 
out  his  meaning,  as  in  solving  one  of  Euclid's  problems.  Some-, 
thing,  indeed,  should  be  left  to  the  imagination,  but  tbe  reader 
shoiud  not  be  set  adrift  without  rudder,  compass,  or  pilot.  The 
language  of  poetry  is  the  language  of  nature,  and  poets  neret 
committed  a  greater  mistake  than  that  of  disguising  the  glo- 
rious conceptions  of  genius  in  the  meretricious  garb  of  high- 
sounding  words,  and  tinselled  frippery.  It  is  like  dressmg 
the  fall-grown,  vigorous  man  in  baby-clothes,  and  hanging 
coral  beads  about  his  neck. 

There  is  plenty  of  poetical  genius  in  this  country — more,  we 
believe,  than  in  any  other  contemporary  nation,  except,  per- 
haps, Ocnnany.  Bnt  our  bards,  young  and  old,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, commit  suicide  by  imitating  some  tiishionable  lion  of 
the  day.  At  one  time,  all  chimed  m  with  "  The  Lay  of  the 
Last  Hinstrel'* ;  at  another,  they  carolled  nothing  bat  love- 
ditties,  like  Moore ;  at  another,  they  scolded  or  doggerelized, 
like  Byron ;  and  now  they  whimper  like  Tennyson,  who,  being 
poet-laoreate  of  all  England,  inspired  by  a  hundred  a  year  aod 
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a  butt  of  Back,  of  coarse  occupies  the  sammit  of  FamassuB. 
Thia  won't  do.  No  man  ever  became  great  by  abject  imita- 
tion. Imitation  is  never  lofty  or  graceful.  It  is  only  the 
moDkey  copying  tlieiuan.  There  ia  not  one  of  the  great  paint- 
era  of  Italy  or  bpain  tiiat  b^came  great  'by  imitation;  nor 
would  they  ever  have  become  masters  in  the  art,  had  they  not 
adopted  a  style  and  manner  of  their  own.  So  long  as  Raphael 
copied  hia  maater,  his  p&intinge  were  hard,  stiS,  lifeless  and 
ungraceful;  but,  from  the  moment  he  consulted  hia  own  taste 
and  geniua,  and  relied  on  himself  alone,  he  became  "  divine." 
It  is  the  same  with  poetry,  which  has  no  master  and  teacher 
but  nature.  It  ia  killed  by  affectation,  imitation,  and  exag-  - 
geration  ;  and  we  conclude  our  lecture  to  our  young  contempo- 
rariea,  by  earnestly  recommending  the  following  precept  of 
one  of  the  great  masters  of  the  art : 


THE  EARL    OF    CARLISLE.* 

[AtthlBttui«,vr)i<oiHi 


To  this  noble  lord,  in  TuiooB  'wsya  diatingukhed  bouoniblj, — at  praient 
moat  dutingnislied  >a  an  editor  of  >n  infidel  and  BeditioDB  romttDce,  by  tn, 
American  woman  of  the  age, — it  is  hoped  the  only  one  of  the  age  who  could 
BO  baTO  prostituted  )itT  mind, — there  ar«  a  few  qoeBtions,  which  may  be,  with 
more  propriety  than  to  the  Udiea  of  England,  directly  addressed.  For,  it  can 
hardly  be  gupposcd  that  bo  Iltuatrioua  a  senator  of  England  has  failed  to  ao- 
qawnt  himself  with  the  real  evils  and  Bufferings  aod  wronga  of  his  own  eoon- 
tiT,  before  identifying  himself  in  a  wild  crusade  of  intervention,  to  remore 
imagioary  evils  and  Bufferings  and  wrongs  in  a  foreign  land,  and,  if  it  may 
Ik,  to  overthrow  the  lostitutions  of  that  foreign  land. 

Of  the  noble  lord,  then,  I  would  aalc  respectfully, — and,  in  oonsideratioD  of 
the  honors  and  courteBiea  bo  amply  extended  to  him  in  my  country,  it  ia  hoped 
and  expected,  that  he  will  reply  at  hia  earliest  convenience  to  these  few  aim- 
ple  inqniriee, — 

1.  Is  it  true,  that  t^e  Irish  "cabin"  is  demolished,  and  poor  "  Uncle  Patj"  with 

•  "Tbe  PIsntsr,  or  ThlitMo  Ton  In  tlie  Boutti,  by  *  Hortlwni  Mu."    K  H«kar,  PhlliF 

daiptiu,  tsca  an  pp. 
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his  -wife  uid  children,  tnmed  otit  on  the  high  xo*A*  to  periih,  u  m  often 
testified  by  witnenes  accredited  by  the  Britiah  Parliament  u  men  of  tfnth 
andTeracity  I    In  thii  condition,  how  many  millions  are  there  in  Ireland  I 

But  we  must  enlarge  a  little  on  this  thrilling  inquiiy. 

Is  it  still  true,  that,  "  in  Ireland,  the  law,  which  protecta  eveiy  ehied  of 
proptrli/,  stops  short  of  protealiogfi/i!/'  Doe«  it  still  reoogniie  no  right  to  th« 
continuance  of  ezisteDee  in  those  uohappj  haman  beings  whom  accident,  mis- 
fortune^ or  the  cruelty  of  their  enperion^  may  drive  to  destitution  I  Initazeal 
for  protecting  Che  right  of  originally  ill-gotten  territorial  property,  doea  it 
■till  give  to  srery  landlord  s  ready  and  cheap  power  of  Meeting  his  paaper 
tenantry  from  their  only  means  of  existence!  Hashe  still  this  summary  power 
of  deciding  the  fate,  the  life  or  death  of  these  miserable  beings,  to  be  ezo^ 
used  alone  at  the  dietatee  of  hia  oaprioe  or  his  cruelty  I  As  by  astoundii^ 
bets  ID  millions,  and  as  tens  of  thousAnds  of  martyrshave  testified  with  their 
dying  breath,  all  these  questions  must  still  be  answered  affirmatiTcly  1  And 
what  is  the  oonsequcncel  Comparedwithit,  the  very  worst  consequence  of  ne- 
gro slarerj,  under  the  rery  worst  and  cm elest  master,  is  comparatiTe  comfkirL 
For,  bad  as  the  master  may  be,  and  eruel  towards  others,  fear  of  the  Uw  of 
the  land — to  the  Iriih  landlord  unknown — will  present  hit  sarage  n«tar« 
trifling  with  the  life  of  his  slave. 

What  is  the  consequence  t  Let  those  speak  who  know.  Cast  your  eyes 
over  the  "Keportof  the  Evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  on  the  State  of 
the  Poor  in  Ireland ;"  aod  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Jnly, 
ISSO,"  almost  before  the  eitremity  of  Irish  snffering  had  been  dreamed  of  I 
Gentlemen  of  the  highest  respectability  for  truth  and  veracity  are  the  wit- 

JiMEs  B.  Bbtan,  Esq.,  to  the  question,  "What  reionreei  at  present  Ium  tks 
^eeted  Irish  tensntl"  answers, — 

"He  ean  get  into  jail  by  the  commission  of  some  slight  offencei  bnth* 
e*nnot  get  into  the  hospital  without  he  is  contaminated  with  some  diiifMii 
He  becomes  therefore  an  idle  mendieant" 

Rev.  M.  OSuLLTTiN.  "Do  yon  know  what  becomes  of  the  tenanby  at  pr*- 
test  ejected  from  estates  in  Ireland  I" 

"  I/ear  very  muny  o/IAem  periA." 

And  Uiis  was  before  the  potato  famine- 
Can  the  condition  of  the  slave  be  worse  t  In  pagan  Rome  only  may  ita  pa- 
rallel be  found.  But  worse  even  than  this  comes  out  in  this  anthentie  and 
unqnestjoued  testimony]  Worse  than  to  perish  of  hunger  and  cold  in  a  diteh 
by  the  wayside  I  Ay,  worse  far  ia  the  perpetuation  ot  wretchedness  by  sao- 
oeseive  production. 

Dr.  DoTLEsays,  "It  would  be  impossible  for  language  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
state  of  distress  to  which  the  qeeted  tenantry  have  beenredneed,  orof  thedia- 
«ase  and  misery,  and  every  vice,  which  they  have  propagated ;— but  what  1^ 
perhaps  the  most  painfnlof  all,  avaHmmtliero/t}um/imiperitAidfnmwa»L' 

Pardon  me^  Doctor,  if  I  consider  thatyonr  own  testimony  brings  out  some- 
thing sUll  mertpainfid, 

•'I  have  known  a  lane,  with  a  mnall  district  adjoining  In  the  town  in  which 
I  livev  to  have  been  peopled  by  thirty  or  forty  families  who  came  from  th* 
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oonntiy ;  uid  I  think  that,  in  the  count  of  tutlvtminitht,  thwt  wer*  not  ttnfit- 
militl  of  tha  thirty  turviving — thebiUk  of  them  had  died!" 

Bnt  here  comeB  ont  now,  in  the  same  endence,  whatever  th«  good  Dr. 
Dojie  may  think,  what  I  think,  and  what  I  wish  all  mj  friends  to  think, 
wone  far  than  even  to  die  in  >  ditch,  oroD  "a  little  itraw  itrewed  atnighton 
the  floor,''  which  the  Doator  speaks  of  as  the  biit  lodging  of  the  poor  ejected 
tenonte.  "  The  children  begottenin  thitilaleof  tociety  heroine  of  an  inferior  e<ute; 
the  tehola  eharacterofthe  peopU  bacomei  gradualli/  aorieandviorie  ;  theydiminiA 
in  tiaiure,  they  art  etxervaied  in  mind ;  the  population  it  ffradually  deterioriUid, 
tiUallength,yoit  have  the  inAabilaniiafent  of  the  Jinetl  countries  in  th*  vorU 
reduced  lo  a  ttale  of  effeminacy  which  tnaJwj  them  UttU  better  than  the  JnoMr- 
nmi  of  Naplei,  or  the  Hindoo!  on  the  coati  of  MaiabaT.'' 

Ws  have,  in  short,  a  disorganized  population,  becoming  bv  tieir  poverty 
mora  and  more  immoral,  and  less  capable  of  providing  for  themselvea  ;  andw« 
have,  betides  that,  the  frightfiil,  and  avfnl,  and  terrific  exhibition  of  hvmati 
life  wasted  with  a  rapidity,  and  to  a  degree^  such  as  is  not  witnessed  in  anj 
eiviliied  conntrj  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  I 

With  our  aid,  and  from  the  filial  munificence  of  her  own  sons  and  daughters 
in  onr  oonntry,  it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  miserable  eondition  of  monj' 
of  the  Irish  poor  hu  been  considerably  ameliorated.  For  within  the  lost  thre« 
je»z%,  M  officiallj  reported,  those  sons  and  danghters  hare  seat  bock  to  their 
kindred,  to  help  them  to  bear  the  grievoni  wrongs  of  a  cruel  oppresdon, 
nearly  jarEKa  mujoia  or  dollaisI 

Very  ead  must  have  been  their  wretched  condition  if  thia  great  eum  has  aot 
mneb  relieved  it.  How  terrible  the  thought,  that  so  large  an  amonot  hai 
been  required  to  keep  a  portion  of  them  from  perishing  I  How  shocking  tho 
reflection  of  what  would  have  been,  and  what  wooM  now  be,  their  tm^ieak- 
ftbly  miserable  condition,  withont  such  sonrce  of  relisf  t 

Our  Secretary  of  State  speaks  of  this  great  remittaace  of  money  as  a  fact 
which  wonld  defy  b«lief|  were  it  not  the  result  of  official  inquiry.  On  the  other 
band,  I  think  "official  inquiry"  has  been  able  to  And  ont  only  a  portion — per< 
haps  a  large  portion — of  the  money,  that  filial  love  and  friendship  have  con- 
veyed to  unhappy  Ireland  to  aostain  and  comfort  her  snffering  poor.  It  most 
be  within  the  knowledge  of  nany  otbera,  as  it  is  within  my  knowledge^  that 
fanda  have  been  taken  to  Ireland  from  this  country,  which  no  official  inqniry, 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  eonld  have  discovered.  And  if  all  hod  sent 
home  to  their  saiferiag  parents,  in  proportion  to  their  mean%  m  liberally  u 
have  onr  good  girl  of  the  kitchen,  and  her  good  sister,  I  think  the  aggregate 
amount  wonld  have  been  oetrer  fifty,  iii%D  fifltm  millione  in  three  yean 

Poor,  unhappy  Ireland  1  O  that  thy  oppressoro,  by  whom  thy  wisest  son* 
have  been  maddened,  woold  withdraw  their  paendo-iympatby  from  our 
happy  negro  slaves,  and  extend  to  thee  a  tme  and  efficient  Chriatian  sympa- 
thy, that  should  elevate  thy  children  to  the  conditiOQ  of  happy  freeman  I 

Aeotenporary  in  the  Qnorterly  Review  thneeommenta  on  tbii  PaHioment- 
aiy  evidence :  "  The  evidence  before  the  Oommittee  is  fall  of  similar  desorip- 
tiono.  Hor  doee  there  exist  any  restraint  whatever  on  the  oleoring  of  estate* 
by  landlords,  and  the  eoneeqnent  production  of  a  mass  of  misery  horrible  ta 
consider — nothing  in  foc^  to  prevent  an  individual,  residing,  perhqi^  at  a 
distance,  ont  of  sight  and  bearing  of  the  agonies  he  may  inflic^  from  paaaing 
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a  tnttttce  ofdmih  npoA  bundrede  vho  have  been  encouraged  to  breed  and 
multiply  upon  his  egtate — up  to  the  moment  when  he  became  nvare.  from  the 
lessons  of  political  economists,  the  rfinjige  of  general  opinion,  or  cspriec,  that 
it  was  against  his  individual  interest  anj  longer  to  allow  tbem  to  live  there — 
nothing  to  hinder  hia  turning  them  out  of  their  homes  on  the  wide  world,  to 
etarre  or  die  of  fever,  engendered  hy  want,  after  infesting,  and  severely  bur- 
thening  the  charity  of  the  neighboring  towns — uothing  but  the  cAtaut  of  Ai* 
havijig  a  human  or  inhuman  haari  in  hit  bo9om*-the  ^urtf  change  bf  thisT  T"^ 
there  is  one  other  check — hie /(art.  Yes  I  Whitebojiam  and  Captain  Kock  ars 
near  him.  But,  on  the  other  hnud,  he  has  to  support  him,  the  law,  and  on 
army.  Our  law  and  our  arm;  to  protect  the  Irish  landlord  in  the  exercise  of 
his  despotic  power  over  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  his  fellow-creatures;  and,  in- 
deed this  power  has  been  armed  with  additional  facilitie*  for  its  eierciac^ 
within  a  very  few  years  past" 

Will  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  tell  as  it  the  state  of  things  Is  now  better  in  Ire- 
land I  Is  a  human  life  now,  in  that  wretched  land  of  oppression,  of  more,  or 
lew,  value  in  tlie  eye  of  the  law,  thin  a  "  shred  of  property  I"  From  tha  an- 
■srupuloos  romancer,  to  whom  he  has  been  lending  himself  m  editor  and  ea- 
logist,  he  may  have  imbibed  sorae  bitter  fancies-  about  our  Soathem  negro 
■lavery ;  hot  how  will  the  most  acrid  of  her  lying  imaginations  eorapara  with 
the  killii^  bttterneee  of  those  Irish  facts  authenticated  before  the  Britidi 
FartiamentI  Should  amaster  of  slaves  in  our  country  play  the  niarderoDi 
tyrant  thn^  and  turn  off  his  unprofitable  slaves  to  perish,  he  would  find  even 
•n  army  an  Inadequate  protection. 

2.  la  it  true,  that  emigranta  and  paupers,  from  Great  Britain  and  Irelaad, 
liave  heenpacked  in  emigrant  ships,  somewhat afl^rthemannerofthe African 
slaves;  and  that  in  this  way  the  ship  fever  was  originated,  which  haa  de- 
stroyed them  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  very  many  physicians  and  othen,  on 
this  side  of  the  ocean,  who  risked  and  lost  their  lives,  in  ministering  to  the 
necessities  of  gneh  as  survived  the  cruel  miseries  of  Uie  voyage) 

3.  Is  it  all  true,  which  has  been  so  often  told  and  solemnly  testified,  of  tha 
aufferings  of  women  and  children, — tiltle  children,  years  younger  than  the 
children  of  the  sonthera  slave  are  allowed  to  be  put  to  wort — is  it  true  that 
women  and  such  children  toll  and  suffer  in  themines  and  factories  of  England, 
as  BO  told  and  testified, — England,  on  whose  soil  "slavery  cannot  exist"  I 

4.  A»  told  by  t^e  London  Times,  ia  it  true,  that,  in  the  "centre  and  core  of 
British  civilisation,"  tha  city  of  London,  there  are  one  hundred  thouaond  hu- 
man beings  who,  if  allowed  to  sleep,  awake  every  morning  ia  the  horrid  eon- 
ditioD  of  the  misery  of  having  no  certainty  of  a  meal  through  the  day,  "ex- 
cept from  a  passing  job  or  crime,"  nor  of  a  place  of  reat  on  the  foUowiag 

6.  Ia  it  true,  as  has  been  often  very  confidently  declared  as  indispulaU<^ 
that  mora  than  one  hundred  thousand  young  people — English  people — in  your 
Oreat  Uetropolis,  male  and  female,  are  enrolled  pupils  of  crime  and  infainyl 

If  all,  or  but  some,  of  these  things  be  true,  my  lord,  yon  will  pleaae  allow 
my  republican  simplicity  to  inquire,  without  ofTence  to  your  lordihij^  if  a 
philanthrapic  British  statesman  might  not  find  more  suitable  employment 
than  in  the  editorship  of  such  a  mischievous  fable  as  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin't 
This  in  pnatini^  however,  is  my  last  inquiry  of  thi*  sort  for  the  presetiL 
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a.  Are  the  l&w  of  Eagland  liUl  "so  arranged'' — to  ass  k  pbrase  to  jonl 
editorship  familiar — that  any  thing  so  horribly  revolting,  beyond  any  parallel 
eyeo  in  your  dear  adopted  romance,  may  still  be  enacted  in  England,  like  the 
esse  of  Mason,  the  impressed  si:aman  and  his  murdered  wife,  as  told  in  the 

"ElPBRlEh'CE  OVA  BARROTBKt" 

That  it  did  happen,  there  is  no  qnestioo.  The  honest  sailor  vat  kidnapped 
according  to  lair ;  and  his  wife,  in  consequence,  murdered,  airoording  to  Uv, 
on  the  "soil  of  England."  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  truth  u  declared 
by  the  eminent  barrister,  and  described  in  all  its  apparent  horrors, — no  pen 
could  tcU  half  its  real  ones, — but  the  important  question  is,  Ake  tub  Laws  o* 
'Esai.mo  still  "so  AaoANOBDl" 

A  vord  more,  my  lord,  about  the  arraagement  of  English  law.  I  am  hap- 
fuly  aware  that  since  the  days  of  Blackstone,  a  healing  hand  hM  been  laid  on 
■ome  of  the  sorest  ulcers  of  the  diseased  body.  I  am  happy  to  believe,  that 
when  a  hone  happens  to  be  missing  from  the  stAble  of  one  of  England's  sport- 
ing gentry,  a  poor  man  found  with  a  halter  in  his  hand  cannot  as  readily,  >• 
in  the  lost  century,  be  hanged  for  it,  "that  horses  may  not  be  atoUn;"  and  I 
believe  that  a  poor  man  has  more  chances  to  escape  transportation  and  exile 
for  life,  for  having  a  very -partridge-looking  fowl  in  his  pot,  to  make  broth  (or 
hia  sick  wife.  But  it  would  be  gratifying  to  iinow  how  much  and  what  im- 
provement haa  beon  made  in  the  law  of  England,  since  the  late  Jeremy  Bsu- 
tham  lifted,  a  little,  the  metallic  slide  of  ita  dark  lantern,  aad  let  some  li{^t 

"In  the  teeth  of  Magna  Chnrta,"  in  which  King  John  says,  "  We  will  not    . 
deny  justice,  we  will  sell  justice  to  no  man,"  is  it  iliU  "  denied  to  ninetj-niii« 
men  out  of  a  hundred,"  and  at  a  roinoas  rat«  to  the  purchaser,  sold  to  tli« 
hundredth  I 

Is  English  law  "  so  arranged"  and  administered  a^  to  be  «  grossly  demorall- 
)dng  institution  I  Is  truth  still  commanded  or  forbidden  according  as  a  man 
isplatDttfTor  defendant)  While  the  defendant  is  punished  for  telling  lios,  doe* 
the  plaintiff  lose  his  cause  if  he  will  not  tell  lies  t  In  some  cases  must  yoB 
still  eonfeM  yourself  guilty  of  having  laid  a  wager,  before  you  can  procure  * 
qneation  to  be  sent  to  a  jury  I  Must  you  in  some  cases  acknowledge  your  «•- 
tate  to  belong  to  somebody  else,  before  jou  can  be  permitted  to  sell  it  I 

If  these  legal&ctions  still  obtain,  my  lord,  then  is  English  jnrispmdeilM 
atill  a  demoralizing  institution.  Whe^er  they  do  or  do  not  continue  sadly  t« 
mar  yonr  boasted  law;  they  hod  a  long-enough  reign  to  account  for  the  pro- 
aent  state  of  morals  in  England,  where  the  moat  fabulous  flctioai«ts  find 
friends  among  the  proudest  of  her  nobles. 

In  the  charge  of  a  British  Judge  of  sixty  years  ago,  there  is  found  this  de- 
claration :  "  The  laa  of  Ihit  cvuTi/r^  only  laifi  luch  re^raint*  «n  the  acliotu  «f 
individuah  as  tire  neetuary/or  the  lafety  and  good  order  of  the  eommunit!/  at 
tars'- 

On  tbis  declaration  Bentban  thus  comments: 

"Iiowcom:  partridges  eat  it;  and  if  X  attempt  to  defend  it  against  the 
partridges,  I  am  fined  or  sent  to  jail ;  all  this  for  fear  a  great  man,  who  ia 
above  sowing  com,  ehonld  be  in  want  of  partridges. 

"The  trade  I  was  bom  to  is  overstocked:  hands  are  wanting  in  another.  If 
I  offer  to  work  at  that  other,  1  may  be  sent  to  jtul  for  it.     Why )    Becaaae  I 
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luTe  not  been  working  at  it  as  an  apprentice  for  aeyen  yeira.  Wha^a  tlie 
eonsequencel  That  as  there  ie  no  more  work  for  me  in  mj  ori{^l  trade,  I 
tniist  either  corns  upon  the  pariah  or  atarre. 

"There  ie  no  employment  for  me  in  mj  own  parish;  there  is  abundance  in 
the  next.  Yet  if  I  offer  to  go  there  I  am  driTen  awaj.  Whj  I  Becaoae  I 
might  become  unable  to  Tork  one  of  these  days,  and  bo  I  mast  not,  irhile  I 
am  able.  I  >im  thrown  upon  one  pariah  noa,  for  fear  I  shonld  fall  npon  mno- 
Uier  forty  or  fillj  years  hence.  At  this  rate,  how  is  work  eTcr  to  get  done  t 
If  a  man  is  not  poor  be  woa't  work ;  and  if  be  is  poor  the  laws  wod'I  let  him. 
How  then  ie  it  that  so  much  ii  done  as  is  done!  As  pockets  are  picked — by 
stealth,  and  because  the  law  is  so  wicked  that  it  n  only  here  and  there  thkt  a 
man  can  be  found  wicked  enough  to  think  of  executing  iL 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Jaatice,  how  is  the  community  you  speak  of  the  better  for  my 
of  these  restraintst  And  where  is  the  neceaaity  of  Ihem  t  And  how  is  tafety 
Btrengthened,  or  jood  onfcr  benefitted  by  them)"  ' 

This  "Wieked"  arrangement  of  the  laws  has  received,  I  believe,  some  tno- 
difioations.  But  by  these  very  modifications,  is  it  not,  that  they  are  "so  or- 
rattged"  aa  to  separate  families^m others  and  children. 

"  At  the  eursed  workhoase  door  I" 

He  same  Judge  sayi^  "  Happily /or  vt,  W  are  not  bound  by  any  lata  but  tuck 
a*  ftxry  man  Am  iht  mearu  of  knamnff." 

Is  this,  toy  lord,  what  is  termed,  techoioally,  a  "  legal  fiction  I"  Certainly 
not,  or  it  would  not  be  found  in  the  solemn  charge  ofa  venerable  English  Jadge. 
Bat  has  every  man  ioKigland  the  means  of  knowing  all  the  lawsheiaboond 
byl 

Bentbam  says,  "  Scarce  any  man  has  the  meona  of  knowing  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  laws  he  ia  bonnd  by.  Both  sorts  of  lawa  are  kept  moat  heartily 
and  carefully  from  the  knowledge  of  the  people ;  statute  law  by  its  shape  and 
bulk  ;  common  law  by  it*  very  essence.  It  is  the  Judges  that  make  the  com- 
mon law.  Do  you  know  bow  they  make  itt  Juat  aa  a  man  makes  law*  fi^ 
his  dog.  When  your  dog  does  anytbiag  yon  want  to  break  him  o!,  yon  wait 
till  he  does  it,  and  then  beat  him  for  il.  This  is  the  way  yon  make  laws  for 
your  dog  ;  and  thia  ia  the  way  the  Judges  make  Istr  for  you  and  me.  They 
won't  tell  a  man  beforehand  what  it  ia  be  ihoidd  not  do — they  won't  so  mneh 
u  allow  his  being  told:  they  lie  bj  till  he  has  done  aomething  which  they  say 
be  should  not  luae  dam,  and  then  they  bang  him  for  it  What  way,  then,  hu 
any  man  of  coming  at  this  dog-law  t  Only  by  watching  their  proeeedinga; 
by  obeerviag  in  what  cata  they  have  hanged  a  man,  in  what  ca»n  they  bav« 
•ent  him  to  jail,  in  what  eate*  Uiey  have  seized  his  gooda,  and  so  forth.  Hieae 
prooeedings  they  won't  publish  themselves;  and  if  any  body  else  pablishea 
them,  it  is  what  they  call  contempt  of  court,  and  a  man  may  be  sent  to  jail 

Are  the  lawa  of  England  still  "so  arranged,"  my  lord  I  Is  your  common 
law  still  what  Bentham  calls  a  di^-law;  and  which  can  only  be  known  in 
ahortdetsched  lessons  disposed  of  by  the  courts  at  the  variooa  prices  of  life, 
liberty,  property)  Does  the  Engliah  lawyer  atill  glut  hie  mercenary  cmelty 
on  the  chUdnnbom;  and  so  act  the  aavagemore  ferociously  than  the  cannibal 
African  I 

"Miserable,"  aays  Lord  Coke,  "miserable  is  the  (loMry  of  that  peopleamoi^ 
vhom  the  law  is  either  unsettled  or  onknown." 
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But  under  iti  present  eiuting  institntioDi,  the  EngUsh  law  miul  ever  r«- 
Buin  "  unaettled,"  anrf  "unknown"  by  the  people.  Wbat  then  followB  Accord- 
ing to  tilts  great  jurist  I  "MUereble  is  the  damry  of  that  people" — the  people 
of  England  t 

In  the  dajv  of  Lord  Coke,  the  English  were  not  so  squeamiah  as  now  about 
the  temt  of  ^avtry  and  the  Dame  that,  but  as  applicable  abroad  only.  Hia 
•definitioD  of  thetermisagreat  deal  better  llian  Faley'e ;  and  by  the  better 
definition,  Bentham  declares  that  Karct  any  of  the  people  are  free ;  and  by 
Coke  himself  it  issboirn,  that  oU  are  in  a  "tniieriMe  ilavery." 

Bat  it  may  be  better  now  than  in  Bentbam'B  time ;  and  we  should  like  well 
t«  know  hoK  much  better.  We  know  that  the  great  body  of  English  sailor* 
and  watermen  are  still  in  that  worst  condition  of  slavery,  of  being  subject  at 
■my  moment  to  be  bound  !□  chains  and  taken  by  violence  on  board  a  war- 
«liip; — a  slavery  compared  with  which  the  quasi  slavery  of  oar  Southern  ne- 
groes is  the  very  largest  liberty.  Work  enough,  then,  without  meddliDg  with 
miserable  flctjons  about  imaginary  negroes,  may  the  noble  Earl  of  Carlisle  find 
in  the  reerectioQ  of  Irish  cabins,  and  in  wresting  the  galling  yoke  of  a 
"miserable  slavery"  from  the  bleeding  necks  of  his  own  country. 


LrCERART  SPECULATIONS. 

BT  OSS  WHO   H*a  HAD  SSOUOa   OF  TH£M. 

"  O  ^at  mine  enemy  had  written  a  book  1 "  is  an  exclama- 
tion often  quoted.  For  my  part,  ifl  were  to  indulge  ancban 
unchristian  aentiment  as  downright,  uncompromismg  mali^ 
nant  hatred,  it  would  be  "  O  that  mine  enemy  had  started  a 
periodical ! " 

There  ia  something  awful  in  the  contemplation  of  the  nam- 
ber  of  periodicals,  atarted  with  the  moat  confident  enterprise, 
And  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  that  never  reach  a  third 
number.  Some  men  are  afflicted  with  a  mania  for  literary 
speculations ;  and  J,  alas  I  waa  one  of  the  most  rabid  of  literairy 
speculators.  I  began  at  school,  and  to  the  success  of  those 
TUTenile  experiments  I  trace  all  tiie  disasters  of  maturer  years. 
Mj  school  magazine  had  one  preeminent  advantage  over  its 
successoi'S.  Being  publiahed  in  a  manuscript  form,  i.  e.,  very 
legibly  written  in  round  text,  on  a  couple  of  sheets  of  paper, 
it  required  no  subscribers  to  support  it,  and  involved  no  oat- 
lay  to  produce  it.  It  did  not  require  advertising,  as  I  had 
the  opporttmity  of  personally  announcing  its  existence  to 
eveiTOody  I  wished  to  read  it ;  and  the  illustrations  being 
boldly  sketched  in,  with  pen  and  ink,  in  their  appropriate 
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Bitaations,  ran  no  risk  of  losing  the  artist's  touch  in  ilie  delicate 
proccBB  of  engraving.  As  I  was  at  once  my  own  editor,  artiet, 
and  publisher,  the  business  arrangements  gave  me  no  trouble, 
and  in  justice  to  myself  I  must  say,  that  its  popularity  iu  the 
school  was  fully  eqnal  to  that  of  "  Harpers  "  in  America. 

The  romance  of  Andrew  I^itkine  (I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
the  title  was  severely  original)  was  continued  through  many 
numbers,  and  grew  so  exciting,  that  I  could  scarcely  restrain 
myself  from  relieving  the  anxiety  of  some  of  the  smaller  boys 
aato  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  hero.  Perhaps  my  resistance  of 
the  earnest  and  personal  entreaties,  was  chiefly  attributable 
to  the  fact,  that  I  had  not  quite  made  up  my  own  mind  on 
the  subject ;  being  divided  between  the  satisfactory  course  of 
marrying  him  to  the  Italian  pnncess,  and  letting  him  have  a 
large  family  of  little  princee  and  princesses,  and  the  more 
harrowing  catastrophe  of  letting  him  give  way  to  utter  despair, 
owing  to  his  mistress's  death  by  the  plague,  and  jumping  down 
the  crater  of  Mount  Tesuvi us.  I  finally  resolved  on  the  latter 
conclusion ;  it  was  snch  a  splendid  opportunity  for  illnstration  1 
I  remember,  too,  that,  to  make  tlie  scene  more  sticking,  I  caosed 
the  victim  of  a  relentless  destiny  to  jump  headforemost ;  which 
was  certainly  mnch  more  sti'iking  than  natural,  as  one  boy, 
Nobbs  by  name,  took  occasion  sarcastically  to  observe. 

By  the  way,  that  Nobbs  was  an  intolerable  nuisance  I 
Before  he  came  to  the  school,  I  had  the  literary  fame  all  to 
myself,  and  was  considered  an  incomparable  genius  in  every 
line  of  art  My  poems  in  particular,  were  greatly  admired; 
and  I  parted  my  nair  in  the  middle,  after  the  style  of  a  por- 
trait of  Milton,  which  I  possessed.  But  Nobbs  inflicted  a 
terrible  blow  on  my  vanity  and  reputation. 

Would  you  believe  it )     He  actually  started  a  review !  I 

I  have  never  loved  critics,  but  I  shudder  to  recall  the  nn- 
amiable  character  of  my  feelings  towards  the  critical  Nobbs. 

Hie  very  first  number  of  Nobbs'a  Review  completely  turned 
the  tables  upon  me.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  cnticize  than  to 
invent!  Nobbs,  who  had  picked  up  the  art  of  reviewing 
from  reading  a  Sunday  paper  he  took  in,  came  down  upon  me 
like  a  clap  of  thunder.  My  poetry,  in  particular,  he  held 
np  to  thff  derision  of  mankind,  or  rather  boy-kind,  in  the  most 
pitiless  manner.  No  sooner  was  my  magazine  published,  than 
the  eager  exclamation  was — "  "What  will  Nobbs  say  abont  it, 
to-morrow!"  To-morrow  came,  and  with  it,  inevitable  aa 
fate,  came  Nobbs's  Keview — a  stiff  sheet  of  foolscap  with  a 
German  text  heading.  O,  the  withering  sneera  of  those  juve- 
nile reviews  I  the  ironical  pi-aise,  the  ingenious  doubts  exprees- 
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ed  as  to  the  meaqing  of  ray  grandiloquent  pbraeee,  and  the 
subtle  comparieoa  ot  my  rhymes  1  I  thought  I  should  have 
died  with  vexation  the  day  I  was  made  a  mockery  of,  as  the 
poet  who  rhymed  man  and  lamb  together.  In  fine,  I  conld 
bear  it  no  longer ;  I  stopped  my  magazine,  and  Nobbs  crowed 
triamphantly  over  my  inglorions  failure.  lie  had  the  laugh 
on  hie  side,  and  all  the  school  langhed  with  him. 

For  some  days,  I  brooded  gloomily  over  my  abasement, 
when  suddenly  a  gleam  of  light  flawed  upon  my  mind. 
"Without  communicating  my  intention,  even  to  my  most  inti- 
mate friends,  I  set  to  work  to  compose  my  first  comic  work,  a 
satire  in  verse,  a  personal  satire  of  Nobbs  himself,  and  yoD 
may  be  sure  that,  wJiatever  other  faults  it  had,  it  was  not  want- 
ing in  its  main  element,  personality.  To  make  sure  <of  its 
immediate  circulation,  I  carefully  made  six  copies,  equivalent 
to  six  printed  editions,  and  in  half  an  hour  its  success  was 
complete.  Nobbs,  critic  and  editor  of  a  slashing  review  aa 
he  was,  lost  his  temper.  The  "bandy  legs"  rhyming  to 
"  those  curious  pegs  "  completely  upset  his  equanimity,  Ssti- 
rists  do  not  like  to  be  satirized.  Nobbs  grew  very  savage,  he 
cdled  me  hard  names,  and  I  gave  him  a  sound  thrashing. 

0  the  luxury  of  thrashing  a  critic  1     What  a  pity  that  grown- 
•  up  authors  cannot  afford  the  indulgence  I 

But  I  left  school,  and  saw  no  more  of  Nobbs,  though  I  often 
heard  of  him,  and  I  must  say,  that  he  never  lost  an  opportu- 
nity of  saving  an  ill-natured  thing  about  a  book  of  mine,  in  after 
years,  when  in  the  natural  course  of  events  I,  poor  devil  I 
became  a  storm-tossed  author,  and  Nobbs,  lucky  dogl  a 
tegular  reviewer. 

After  travelling  for  some  time  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 

1  established  myself  in  London,  and  having  published  not  one, 
but  several  books,  by  the  time  I  was  one  and  twenty,  I  ar- 
rived at  the  very  rash  and  dangerous  conclusion,  that  to 
divide  profits  with  "  grasping  publishers "  was  very  ab- 
snrd.  So  I  resolved  to  "grasp'''  on  my  own  account,  and  to 
edit  B  magazine  of  my  own  forthwith. 

At  that  time,  I  was  not  personally  intimate  with  a  single 
professional  literary  man.  The  few  live  authors  I  had  seen 
were  snch  as  I  had  met  at  fashionable  parties,  and  my  general 
ideas  of  a  literary  life  were  all  roseate  in  hue.     I  despatched 

a  letter  to  my  friend,  the  brilliant  Lady  B ,  at  that  time  in 

Italy,  informing  her  of  my  plan,  in  which  her  ladyship,  about  as 
experienced  as  myself,  vehemently  encouraged  me.  The  iair 
authoress  also  sent  me  acontribntion  of  portentous  magnitude, 
being  in  fact  the  first  chapters  of  a  &shionable  novel.  Backed 
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by  my  ariBtocratic  friend,  and  confident  in  my  own  nnlimited 
powers  of  paper  blotting,  not  to  mention  a  reserve  of  several 
desks  and  cupboards  hterally  crammed  with  MS.  poeme,  I 
raised  a.  hundred  pounds  on  some  reversionary  property  I  had, 
through  the  agency  of  a  little  rascal  of  a  lawyer,  to  whom  I 
complacently  confided  my  intention  of  making  a  rapid  fortnne, 
and  commenced  my  preparations  in  earnest. 

I  was  wrong  in  sayinff  that  I  did  not  know  one  professional 
author.  In  tue  same  liouae  with  me,  lived  an  old  colonel, 
whose  life  was  solely  occupied  in  writing  lives  of  Lord  Nelson 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  It  seems  there  was  a  great 
demand  for  the  lives  of  these  illnatriouB  men,  for  no  Eoqner 
liad  the  old  colonel  completed  a  life  of  Nelson  in  monthly 
parts,  than  an  abridged  duodecimo  edition  of  his  former  life 
of  Wellington  was  in  demand,  and  no  sooner  was  the  duodeci- 
mo Wellington  finished,  than  an  octavo  Nelson  was  called 
for.  This  was  followed  by  an  illustrated  Wellington  with  ad- 
ditional chapters,  and  so  on  incessantly.  He  was  a  very 
quaint  and  curious  old  gentleman,  the  colonel,  had  seen  ser- 
vice in  the  peninsula,  and  fought  at  Waterloo.  When  I  told 
him  of  my  intended  magazine,  ne  immediately  suggested  as  a 
leading  feature,  a  series  of  "  Anecdotes  and  Reminiscenoea  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Campaigns,"  to  be  followed  bv 
"Nelsoniana,  or  the  Wooden  Walls  of  Old  England."  SncL 
were  my  literary  resources. 

Meanwhile,  I  found  a  printer  by  walking  along  one  of  the 

Srincipal  streets,  until  I  saw  a  sign  indicating  that  "  Jones  & 
o.  execnted  every  description  of  printing  with  punctuality 
and  despatch."  Properly  speaking, "  Jones  &  Co.  were  only 
job-printers,  and  chiefly  excelled  in  hand-bills.  However, 
there  was  a  verdure  about  me  which  was  quite  refreshing;  so 
they,  seeing  I  was  of  an  impatient  temperament,  made  out  an 
estimate  in  about  five  minutes,  and  I  closed  with  them  at  once. 
In  the  same  off-hand  way,  I  arranged  with  a  large  publishing 
house  in  Paternoster-row,  who  published  only  on  commission. 
Next,  by  accident,  I  engaged  &yactoiuin,  whom  I  dubbed 
with  the  imposing  title  of  my  private  secretary.  This  remark- 
able aid-de-camp  of  mine,  was  a  Spaniard  by  nation,  and  a 
gentleman  by  birth,  rejoicing  in  the  sonorous  name  of  Don 
Jos6  d' — ■ — .  He  was  a  lazy  vagabond,  and  I  shonld  soon 
have   dismissed  him,  but  for  my  consideration  for  the  old 

Marquis  d'A ,  a  one-armed  veteran,  who  had  held  high 

rank  in  the  Spanish  service,  but  owing  to  bis  Carlist  politics 
was  compelled  to  live  in  esile  at  London. 
So  limited  was  the  income  of  the  Marqaia,  that  it  wae  witk 
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the  ereatest  difficalty  be  could  make  his  means  cover  his  ex- 

Jenditure,  much  less  bear  the  additioDftl  incumbrance  of  Don 
os4,  who  had  no  other  dependence  until  I  took  him  into  mj 
employ.  Even  then,  I  fear,  he  still  continued  to  prey  upon 
the  old  man,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  nor  should  I  at  all 
wonder  if  he  were  at  this  very  moment,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  BO  many  years,  pursuing  tlie  same  miserable  system. 

Don  Josfi's  intellect  was  chiefly  centred  in  his  legs,  notwith- 
etandin?  that  he  was  next  door  to  a  grandee  of  Spain,  he  was 
evidentfy  cut  out  by  nature  to  be  a  runner  of  messages.  He 
was  the  very  incarnation  of  a  loafer,  was  Don  Jos6,  ex- 
cepting when  at  meals;  and  Don  Josfi  was  a  man  of  formida- 
ble appetite,  as  men  who  walk  much  mostly  are ;  he  was  never 
happy  unless  I  despatched  him  somewhere  on  some  commis- 
sion or  other,  such  as  carrying  a  letter  and  waiting  for  an 
answer,  and  the  tike.     He  was  eminently  restless,   and  the 

freateat  torture  that  could  be  inflicted  upon  him  was  to  make 
im  sit  still  for  more  than  Ave  minutes.  Sometimes  I  used  to 
dictate  French  to  him,  and  his  snfieriogs  were  tremendous. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  keep  him  long  at  the  desk.  His  zeal 
for  my  service  would  always  suggest  something  to  he  done, 
that  involved  going  out  and  not  coming  back  again  for  an  in- 
deflnite  period  of  time.  He  spoke  English  very  imperfectly, 
and  all  our  colloquies  were  carried  on  in  the  French  language. 
His  ignorance  ol'  the  language  of  the  country  led  to  many 
curious  mistakes.    Never  shalT  I  forget  one  of  them. 

Amongst  other  devices  for  propagating  the  iame  of  my 
forthcoming  magazine,  I  hit  upon  theaomewhatlaborjous and 
expensive  plan  of  forwarding,  bj  post,  to  all  people  of  fash- 
ion in  London,  a  prospectus  enclosed  in  an  envelope.  Ac- 
cordingly, having  purchased  a  few  thousand  envelopes,  I  set 
Don  J036  down  to  the  uncongenial  task  of  directing  them ; 
and  many  hundreds  were  addressed,  sealed,  and  despatched, 
before  I  became  aware  of  the  singular  style  in  which  this 
simple  operation  was  being  performed  by  my  unlucky  secre- 
ta^; 

I  had  given  him  a  "  Court  Guide,"  which  contained  a  list 
of  the  names  of  what  we  here  call '  the  upper  ten,'  and  it  had 
never  occurred  to  me  that  the  Spanish  Don  was  so  ignorant 
of  English  forma  as  to  make  any  serious  blunder  in  the  ad- 
dresses ;  when,  happening  to  take  up  a  handful  of  the  im- 
Jortant  missives,  I  discovered  to  my  horror  that  they  were  all 
irected  in  the  most  absurd  and  unheard-of  manner,  with  s 
perfect  disregard  of  all  established  forms  and  conventionali- 
ties. 
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For  example,  "  Lord  So-and-so,  Esqwire^^  "  Mra,  I*dy 
Bm'ith,  Esquire"  "  Sir  Major  Jones,"  "Mr.  Thotcas  Brown, 
Eaguire^^  <&c.,  &c.  Not  a  eiiigle  letter  was  propeily  addressed  1 
It  required  all  my  philosophy  to  prevent  me  fi'om  treating  the 
Spanish  Don  as  I  had  served  Nohbs,  of  critical  memory. 
What  wonld  the  people  think  I  It  would  not  bear  reflection. 
Tet  the  incident  was  so  pi'cpoBterously  abaurd,  that  I  coold 
not  help  laughing  in  the  midst  of  my  indignation. 

At  length  the  magazine  came  out.  As  to  its  literary  merits 
I  will  be  silent.  It  was  not  wanting  in  variety.  It  contained 
poems,  essays,  tales,  as  is  usual  in  magazines.  Bnt  its  exter- 
nal appearance  was  remai-kable.  It  looked  like  tbe  ghost  of 
some  periodical  published  a  couple  of  centuries  ago,  thanks 
to  the  atrocious  ignorance  and  want  of  taste  in  my  frienda, 
the  job-printers,  and  to  the  marveilons  bedevilment  of  a  wood 
cut,  in  which  the  pai-te  intended  to  be  black  were  engraved 
white,  and  vice  versa,  owing  to  the  engraver  having  misunder- 
stood the  directions  given  him. 

Let  me  hasten  tot^e  denouement.  Of  three  thousand  cop- 
ies printed,aboutone-thousandsold,  about  five  hundred  were 
paia  for,  and  about  three  hnndrcd  accounted  for  to  me  indi- 
vidually. The  printer  insisted  upon  being  immediately  paid, 
tbe  advertisers  insisted  upon  geUing  unlimited  credit,  the  pnb- 
lisher  said  the  style  in  which  it  was  got  np  made  him  ashamed 
of  it,  and  I  happening  to  fall  ill,  the  magazine  was  left  to  its 
fate,  and  I  to  Don  Jose,  who  stuck  to  me  with  admirable  de- 
votion, and  made  two  or  three  very  touching  speeches  on  the 
snbjeet.  Don  Jos6  also,  when,  where,  or  how,  I  know  not, 
discovered  a  mysterioos  Hebrew  specniator,  who  not  only 
bought  up  the  remaining  two  thousand  copies  of  the  magazine 
(at  two  cents  a  copy),  but  actually  gave  three  shillings  and 
sixpence  sterling  for  the  abominable  woodcut ! 

That  transaction  has  always  presented  itself  to  my  mind  as 
an  inscrutable  mystery.  What  earthly  use  could  that  villa- 
nous  wood-cut  be  to  any  mortal  man*  But  the  Hebrews  are 
ever  a  mysterious  people. 

Cotemporaneously  with  tbe  magazine,  I  tried  another  lite- 
rary speculation  of  a  still  less  hopeful  character.  This  waa 
the  publication  of  a  poem  of  the  Byronic  school,  full  of  pas- 
siooate  embraces  and  awful  cursing.  By  dint  of  considerable 
advertising,  it  sold  fitly  copies,  and  was  reviewed  in  one 
paper. 

A  celebrated  poet,  with  whom  I  was  at  that  time  corre- 
intending  on  the  moral  regeneration  of  mankind,  delicately 
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intimated  to  me  that  it  was  an  atrocioasly  bad  poem ;  and  the 
solitary  critique  expreesed  a  similar  opinion. 

I  fell  ill — not  killtd  off  by  otm  review,  but  generally  dia- 
^eted  at  thelueeof  time,  money,  and,  as  I  fancied,  ropata- 
tioii — as  if  anybody  cared  for  my  magazine  or  my  bookl 
I  fell  ill,  and  Don  Jos6  attended  me — wlien  he  had  nothing 
else  to  do,  and  sold  my  pictures,  and  books,  and  an  electrical 
machine  for  me,  as  I  was  much  pushed  for  money  at  that  pe- 
riod. Don  Jos6  was  now  quite  in  his  element,  and  grew  very 
confidential  and  familiar.  He  suggested  cheapei*  apartinente, 
and  calculated  the  value  of  my  furniture  with  great  eicact- 
nefis.  At  last  I  found  out  that  he  was  a  rascal,  and  menaced 
him  with  summary  proceedings  if  he  did  not  account  for  some 
property  he  had  embezzled. 

To  this  Don  Joe6  replied  in  a  French  epistle  of  great  length, 
wherein  he  gently  reproached  me  for  my  harshness,  and  re- 
minded  me  delicately  of  a  certain  pur  of  pwntalona  grit^ 
wliich  I  had  promised  to  give  him  on  some  forgotten  occasion  I 
Finally,  he  appealed  to  my  ame  genereuse,  and  signed  him- 
self my  anni.  He  was  a  very  pitiful  fellow,  was  Don  Jos6 1 
I  never  saw  him  again,  though  I  often  fancied  I  caught  a 

flimpse  of  his  marked  physiognomy  in  the  distance.  But, 
eing  short-sighted,  I  set  it  down  "as  a  mere  fancy. 

My  next  speculation  was  a  cheap  comic  periodical,  blazing 
with  wit  and  humor  from  the  first  line  to  the  last  I 

Simultaneously,  appeared  another  comic  periodical,  like- 
wise blazing  with  wit  and  humor  to  any  conceivable  extent. 

Like  the  men  which  sprung  from  the  teeth  of  the  dragon 
Bown  by  Cadmus,  no  sooner  were  the  two  comic  papers  bom, 
than  they  began  to  make  war  npon  one  another.  To  read 
my  paper,  the  Salamander,  or  my  rival's,  the  Ohoul,  you 
would  have  been  led  toeuppose  that  their  editore  were  the  bit- 
terest personal  enemies.  We  attacked  one  another  in  prose 
and  verse,  with  the  greatest  malignancy,  and  both  died  in 
the  struggle.  In  this  case,  I  was  not  so  much  to  blame,  for 
the  paper  sold  veiy  well,  but  the  printer  discovered,  when  too 
late,  that  it  required  a  sale  of  about  a  hnndred  thousand 
copicB  a  week,  to  produce  any  profit,  and  so  we  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  it.  My  share  of  the  loss  was  covered  by  a 
manuscript  work  which  produced  the  printer  great  profit,  as 
it  was  repeatedly  re-issaed  in  different  forms,  and  even 
published  in  the  columns  of  a  very  popular  periodical,  but 
with  no  profit  to  the  author.    Shortly  afterwards,  I  published 

a  translation  of 's  poems.     "Hie  publisher  stereotyped  it. 

The  first  edition  sold  in  a  few  days,  and  yet  I  never  got  paid 
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for  it.  There  waa  a  fatality  about  my  literary  adventures. 
Without  private  meanB,  I  Bhould  have  etarved  ia  wealthy 
London,  to  an  immortal  certainty,  I  waa  too  prond  to  write 
for  periodicala,  and  run  the  risk  of  rejection ;  and  though  I 
pablished  book  after  book,  original,  tranelated,  and  compiled, 
the  enms  I  received  were  truly  lamentable.  I  think  the  gpec- 
vlaiion  of  writing  bookB  for  English  publifihere  is  qnite  as 
bad  as  any  other.  Keader,  a  word  in  your  ear:  do  not  be 
too  credulons  of  the  lai^  enms  said  to  be  given  by  these 
gentry,  and  boasted  of  by  aathors  1  Few  are  the  prizes,  many 
3ie  bla^iks  in  that  lottery. 

I  was  next  connected  with  a  periodical  which  had  a  large 
Bale,  and  was  decidedly  prosperous  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view.  Its  editors  received  ten  dollars  a  page  for  writing. 
Keverthelees,  I  witnessed  its  decline  and  fall,  from  caoses  over 
which  neither  I  nor  anybody  else  bad  any  control.  All  the 
editors  were  very  yonng  men ;  some  have  since  distingaiehed 
themselves  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  they  all  had  one 
weakness — an  aver»on  to  temperance.  One  thing  only  re- 
strained tJiem  from  getting  drunk — want  of  wme,  oeer, 
brandy,  or  other  alc^olic  stimnlant ;  and  lucidly  for  the 
periodical's  existence,  their  reckless  prodigality  caused  them 
to  be  frequently  without  a  cent  in  their  pooiets,  consequently 
sober,  consequently  fit  to  write.  Kot  but  what  they  wrote 
fast  enough  when  drunk.  But  all  experience  teaches  UB, 
that  a  penodical,  consisting  eniirdy  of  drunken  contributions, 
cannot  long  maintain  its  ground  in  public  favor.  As  it  was, 
they  sent  in  their  contributions  so  irregolarly,  that  the  peri- 
odical was  repeatedly  published  too  late,  and  so  by  degrees 
its  sale  fell.  It  waa  drowned  in  wine,  and  I  was  Uie  last 
mourner  in  its  funeral. 

The  next  paper  I  recollect  starting,  was  a  high-toned  moral 
and  political  organ  for  the  people,  which  also,  in  due  time, 
died  and  made  no  sign.  With  my  usual  luck,  the  publiaher'a 
name  waa  mis-printed,  and  he  thereby  direly  offended,  and 
mj  partner  in  the  speculation,  looula  publish  in  the  first 
Ifo.  a  tremendous  patriotic  poem,  in  which  he  "gave  Uie 
European  despots  fits,"  and,  I  fear,  gave  the  paper  its  death- 
blow. 

Never  shall  we,  who  knew  bim,  foi^t  the  excited  poet,  de- 
clidming  the  following  awful  stanza  : 

Dur  up  Oi«  grave*  of  IiittoTjl 

Op«D  the  tombi  of  time  I 
8«>reh  for  a  bloodier  my »t«rr 

Of  HaTnning  And  fieiid-lik«  eiime  t 
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He  writer  was  of  opinion,  that,  when  the  Emperor  of ' 
KnsBia  read  that  poem,  his  feelings  must  hare  been  more 
easily  imagined  than  depcribed. 

Of  the  prodigious  number  of  periodicals  started,  no  one  bnt 
he  who  lives  in  the  great  vortex  itself  can  form  the  remotest 
idea.  They  come  liice  shadows,  bo  depart,  as  far  as  mankind 
generally  is  concerned — un- concerned,  I  should  say,  perhaps — 
in  their  appearance.  Some  go  through  a  series  of  metamor^ 
phoees  of  the  most  pantomimic  character.  They  come  out  as 
oailyorganaof  progress — presto,  degenerate  into  weeklies — 
andperishobscurely  in  amphibious  fortnightly  condition.  Some 
rise  (,tempii3  edax  I)  from  the  uiodeet  station  of  monthly  msr- 
gazines,  to  the  appalling  dignity  of  quarterly  reviews.  Others, 
owing  to  their  immense  success,  (ia  every,  but  a  pecuniary, 
point  of  view)  reduce  their  price  to  one-half,  and  are  buried 
cheaply,  at  uie  editor's  or  printer's  expense.  Some  double 
it,  and  are  enabled  to  pay  their  printers.  Others,  en- 
litfge  their  paper — enabled  to  do  so  by  their  sttipendous 
sale — and  burst  incontineatly,  like  the  frog  in  the  &ble. 
Others  attempt  a  combination  of  attractions,  and  oSsr  extra- 
ordioary  commercial  advantages  to  subscribers. 

A  few  examples  of  this  class  of  experiments ; 

A  periodical,  in  Paris,  announced  grandly,  that  their,  ob- 

{'ect  was,  not  alone  to  supply  mental  aliment  to  the  public, 
tat  to  carry  out  literally  the  idea  of  feeding  the  hungry,  and 
clothing  the  naked.  Consequently,  they,  in  the  excess  of 
their  philanthropic  enthusiasm,  offered  to  every  yearly  snb- 
scriber,  by  way  of  bonus,  the  choice  between  a  Strasburg  pie 
and  a  new  pair  of  pantaloons  I  How  many  "  hungry  "  and 
"  naked  "  subscribers  they  secured  by  this  means,  we  never 
learned.  Doubtless,  it  was  their  liberality  that  caused  their 
rain.  Perhaps  the  tailors  and  pie-men  looked  upon  the  pro- 
ceeding as  a  stretch  of  the  "  power  of  the  press  "  not  to  be  per- 
mitted, and  conspired  against  them  accordingly. 

A  friend  of  mme,  in  London,  hit  upon  the  attractive  plan 
of  making  all  the  subscribers  to,  shareholders  »»,  the  paper. 
Bnt  there  most  have  been  some  mis-management  in  the  matter, 
for  I  never  heard  of  the  shares  being  at  a  premium  on  the 
stock  exchange. 

I  was  myself,  when  I  started  my  last  magazine,  (which,  aa 
repeated  failures  had  made  me  obstinate,  absorbed  a  little 
fortune,)  strongly  urged  by  the  printer  to  "  pve  away  a  n'orse," 
which  he  considered  would  prove  a  powerful  stimnlus.  The 
animal  in  qnestion  was  not,  as  might  be  imagined,  a  native 
<tf  Scandinavia,  bat  an  equine  qoadniped  (as  the  penny-a- 
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liners  tersely  express  it),  and  waa  to  be  raffled  for  by  those 
visionary  phantoms  of  the  publJBhing  mind,  the  everlafltingly 
andiscoreral)le  subscriberB.  I  proposed,  in  return,  to  set  a 
man-trap  at  the  door  of  the  office,  and  let  no  one  go  who  waa 
canght  in  passing,  without  having  purchased  at  least  one 
copy  of  the  magazine. 

Tbe  desperate  schemes  for  attracting  attention  to  advertiee- 
mente  are  also  very  curious.  One  little  fellow,  who  more  or 
!e99  hung  on  to  the  outskirts  of  the  magazine,  was  a  super- 
annuated theatrical  machinist,  who,  having  once  made  a  wire 
and  canvas  dragon  forty  feet  long  for  the  Chinese  collection, 
took  his  stand  upon  it,  and  would  have  undertaken  the  crea- 
tion, on  any  scale,  of  all  the  beasts  in  Noah's  ark,  if  one  wonld 
only  have  supplied  the  material.  He  wanted  sadly  to  make 
me  "  a  Lelefunt"  on  wheels,  with  a  movable  snout,  to  peram- 
bulate London,  covered  with  placards,  and  a  boy  in  the  castle 
on  his  back  distributing  prospectuses. 

"  You  have  only  to  say,  sir,  '  Let  there  be  a  helefunt,  and 
there  his  a  helefunt,' "  was  his  profane  remark  to  me,  as  he 
one  day  expatiated  on  the  "  adwantiges"  of  his  elephantine 
speculation. 

But  I  knew  very  well  that  an  advertisement  may  be  too 
effective,  and  took  warning^from  a  fact  which  was  communi- 
cated to  me  by  a  literary  friend,  and  which  showed  that 
very  striking  "dodges,"  resorted  to,  to  obtain  publicity,  are 
apt  to  end  in  a  very  summary  and  unpleasant  manner. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  G.  A'-^ — -  and  Mr,  M ,  two  of  the 

most  distinguished  writers  in  "Punch"  many  years  ago, 
started  a  comic  paper  in  London,  which  bore  the  highly 
eccentric  title  of  "  The  Hell  Post."  Now  they  hit  upon  the 
atartlingidea  of  getting  a  walking  impersonation  of  the  Prince 
of  Darkness  to  perambulate  the  most  populmis  streets,  and 
thereby  practically  announce  the  appearance  of  bis  devilship 
in  the  great  metropolis. 

It  is  fashionable  now-a-days  to  treat  the  devil  as  a  gentle- 
man.   Already  Qoethe  makes  Mephistophiles  exclaim — 

"  Where  seeit  tiiou  horn*  or  hoob  or  t4il  r 
and  indeed,  the  idea  that  a  fallen  angel  should  run  the  risk  of 
being  shut  up  in  a  menagerie  by  conspicuously  showing  him- 
edf  as  a  cross  between  a  goat  and  a  monkey,  is  somewhat  of 
thecrndest.  However,  our  friends  held  the  dogma,  that  "the 
devil  waa  as  black  as  be  was  painted ;"  and,  as  they  aimed  at 
popularity,  adopted  the  popular  traditions.  Accordingly, 
they  obtained  from  a  masquerading  shop  a  tight  suit  of  black, 
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with  horns  for  the  head,  and  a  tail  of  Berpeatine  proportions. 
Their  great  difficulty  was  to  find  eome  poor  devil  poor  enough 
to  wear  it.  After  many  vain  appeals  to  boardmen,  and  many 
refusals,  more  or  leas  conrteoos,  with  divers  humorous  sn^es- 
tions  that  they  had  better  play  the  devil  on  their  own  account, 
they  enconntered  one  man  in  so  deplorably  a  poverty-stricken 
Btate,  that  he  possibly  would  have  sold  hie  aool  to  the  evil  one 
on  pretty  moderate  terms.  However,  they  only  wanted  his 
body. 

"I  say,  my  good  man,"  began  M ,  "what  would  yon 

do  for  five  shillings  a  day  I" 

"  Do !"  said  the  man,  "  I'd  do  anything  that  was  honest." 

"Anything?"  saidO . 

"  Anything  1"  replied  the  beggar,  emphatically. 

"  Would  you  dress  np  as  the  devil,  and  distribnte  band- 
bilk  V 

"I  should  think  I  would — Vm  starving." 

"  Well,  come  and  dine,  and  yon  shall  oegin  at  once." 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  When  the  poor  man  bad  ap< 
peased  his -appetite,  he  was  disguised  in  the  Satanic  parapher- 
nalia ;  and  as  the  tail  was  a  shade  too  long,  M ingeni- 
ously tied  it  in  a  knot  to  shorten  it,^and  the  devil  sallied  forth, 
prospectuses  inhaiid,  along  Oxford*  Street,  followed,  at  a  re- 
spectful distance,  by  the  two  apecnlators,  who  were  mightily 
elated  with  the  success  of  their  enterprise.  In  ten  minutes, 
the  crowd  was  tremendous.  Tfo  one  who  has  not  visited 
London  can  conceive  the  wondei-ful  rapidity  with  which  a 
mob  collects  in  that  city.  The  devil  grew  frightened.  The 
boys  pnlled  his  tail.  Fiendlike  gibes  and  roars  of  laughter 
made  nim  almost  feel  himself  a  denizen  of  that  hell  whose 
monarch  he  represented.  Siezed  with  a  sudden  panic,  he 
cast  one  despairing  look  around,  and — beheld  the  faces  of  his 
two  employei-s  staring  at  him  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd. 
Then,  with  the  instinctive  clutch  of  the  drowning  man,  he 
loudly  claimed  their  protection.  The  roaring  mob  fmlowed  the 
direction  of  his  eyes.  The  alarmed  editors,  too  dismayed  at 
the  chance  of  possible  exposure  to  quite  choke  themselves  with 
laughter,  took  ingloriously  to  their  heels.  The  poor  perse- 
cated  devil  followed  them  with  a  cry  of  despair.  The  crowd 
followed  the  devil,  the  boys  pulled  his  tail.  The  editors  ran 
as  if — no,  not  as  if,  but  precisely  because  the  devil  was  behind 
them.  Bun,  devil  I  run,  hoys  1  run,  editors  1  run,  policemen  I 
Never,  since  the  days  of  John  Gilpin  the  Great,  was  seen  such 
ft  chase  1  The  editors  escaped  down  a  side  street,  and  did 
not  stop  running  till  they  had  lost  their  way  and  their  breath, 
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and  been  mistaken  for  a  coaple  of  pickpockete,  and  very 
nearly  had  a  second  hue  and  cry  raised  behind  them.  Hie 
devil  was  caught — by  the  tail — and  taken  before  the  Lord 
l£ayor,  who  sent  him  to  the  honse  of  correction,  and  made 
Bome  severe  comments  on  the  profanity  of  ench  proceedings. 
The  editors  had  to  par  for  the  devil's  skin,  and  the  "  Hell 
Post"  was  constrained,  to  resort  to  the  vulgar  medium  of 
posters  in  order  to  attain  pablicity. 

The  modem  "  dodge"  is  for  magazines,  by  way  of  prospec- 
toB,  to  pnblish  a  list  of  all  the  authors  in  the  conntry  aa  a 
catalogue  of  its  contribntors ;  the  fact  of  most  of  the  names 
being  nnanthorized  by  their  proprietors  being  entirely  unim- 
portant, as  of  course  the  public  cannot  know  it ;  and  to  write 
to  tbem  all,  would  ruin  the  publishers  in  post^e.  Strange  to 
say,  the  names  of  men  who  actually  wriU  such  magazines  are 
not  mentioned  at  ail. 

But  the  subject  of  literary  speculations  is  as  inexhaustible 
as  the  cellar  of  a  teetotaller.  I  do  not  conclude ;  I  leave  off. 
2Iany  were  the  periodicals  I  started,  many  were  the  books  I 
printed.  Yet  I  have  not  become  a  millionaire.  I  am  going 
to  California.  No  more  literary  speculations  for  me.  Inave 
had  enough  of  them  I 


FORTHCOMING  DRAMATIO  NOTELTT. 

pValuve  been  politelftiToredbj the  author-withUie following  »een«  front 
a  aplendid  allegorieftl  apecUele  to  be  brought  forward  at  the  opening  of  th« 
"Svw  Opera  Hooie,  with  appropriate  Bcenerj,  dreaaet,  and  decoraticou.  Tlie 
whole  piece  has  been  set  to  muue  bj  aa  eminent  German  compoaer,  who  wat 
baniahed  b^  a  decree  of  the  Emperor,  t*  pnnUbmeiit  for  hie  fiddle  being  out 
of  tone  in  a  Grand  Bojal  Concert] 

Enter  Past,  PoBsEirr  and  Fdtdeb,  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment, preceded  by  a  crash  of  music  from  the  orchestra,  ac- 
companied by  a  grand  chorus  of  voices,  after  the  manner  of 
the  ancient  Greek  Tragedy.  Past  is  represented  by  an  "  old 
fogie,"  with  a  bald  pate,  wrinkled  brow,  spectacled  nose,  a 
coat  very  much  out  at  the  elbows,  and  short  breeches  scarcely 
covering  his  knee-pan  -,  Pbeseht  appears  dressed  in  the  ex- 
treme of  modem  fashion,  with  enormous  whiskers,  his  hat  on 
one  side,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  an  arrogant,  conceited 
look,  extremely  becoming ;  while  Fctobb  wears  the  costome 
that  will  probably  be  adopted  about  the  time  of  the  millen- 
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ninm,  -when  women  will  wear  the  breeches,  and  men  figure 
in  short  petticoats  and  busks. 

Preaent^  im,  a  great  fume.    I  tell  700,  ^on  are  an  old  fo- 

fie — a  limping,  croaking,  worn-out,  Bnperaunuated,  broken- 
own  hack,  only  fit  to  drag  an  omnibos,  or  an  ash-cart ;  who 
can't  keep  np  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  or  the  march  of  mind, 
finj  more  than  a  stage-coach  with  a  locomotire.  Yon  are  no 
letter  than  a  snperannuated  coxcomb. 

JPaat.    And  Itell  you,  you  are  no  better  than  a  prematnre 

Etnppy,  who  knows  nothing  worth  knowing,  but  what  he  has 
earned  irom  me,  and  if  Be  had  not  my  experience  for  his 
guide,  would  hardly  know  how  to  make  use  of  his  fire  senses. 

future.  Pooh,  poohl  gentlemen,  what  is  the  use  of  disput- 
ing about  precedency  ?  I  shall  leave  you  both  behind,  quite 
ont  of  sight,  and  be  as  much  before  you,  Mr.  Present,  as  yon 
are  before  Mr.  Past.  I  should  as  soon  expect  to  hear  a  dis- 
pnte  about  precedency  between  a  ground^mole  and  a  wood- 
chuck,  as  you  two.  Tou  are  a  pMr  of  ignorant  blockheads, 
compared  to  what  I  shall  be  when  I  come  to  years  of  discre- 
tion. 

I*a8i.    Ah  I  that  will  be  about  the  time  of  the  millenDinm. 

Preient.  Yes — or  when  time  travels  backwards,  according 
to  your  venerable  worship's  theory. 

Fhiture,  Kone  of  your  sneers,  gentlemen.  If  one  of  yon 
were  not  so  old  and  decrepid  as  to  be  below  my  notice,  and 
the  other  such  a  conceited  puppy  as  to  be  stifl  more  bo,  I 
would  knock  both  your  pates  together,  to  see  whether  they 
would  not  ^Bwer  instead  of  drums. 

Past  and  Present,  speaking  loth  together  and  sguaring  -up  to 
ths  other  wUhJigtedoiililed.  You  would — wonldyoul  Come 
on,  then,  most  arrogant  of  all  arrogant  pretenders,  who  is  al- 
ways boasting  of  what  he  intends  to  be — we  will  soon  see 
which  has  the  drum-head. 

Futwre.  Have  at  you,  then,  my  bullies.  Ill  show  you  a 
epecimen  of  the  march  of  mind  in  my  Improvement  in  boxing. 
Come  on,  I  say — ye  crabs,  that  have  all  your  lives  been  walk- 
ing backwards. 

{As  they  approach  each  other  in  attitudes  of  ddianoe, 
ihe  orchestra  spikes  wp  a  most  ddigh^ul  and  soul-twduing 
andante,  accompanied  hy  a  solemn  d^eeatory  chorus^  wA«'»- 
vpontheoombatcmtsshovibra'uo!  encore!  andJdaaeachotiier 
on  hoth  cheeks^ 

Future.  Come,  come,  gentlemen — it  isbeneath  the  dignity 
of  persons  of  such  consequence  to  the  general  welfare  of  maQ> 
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kind,  to  forget  ouVselvea  in  this  nneeemlj  maaaor.  I  don't 
BO  much  wonder  at  this  promising  yonng  Btripling,  who,  it 
niiiat  be  confessed,  is  a  conceited  pnppy,  running  riot  a  little; 
but  for  a  renerable  old  fogie  in  spectacles  and  snort  breeches 
to  forget  himself  in  this  manner,  is  only  another  proof  that 
onr  ancestors  were  little  better  than  ignorant  barbarians.  I 
bare  a  proposal  to  make,  genttemen. 

Present.    Well,  let  ns  hear  it. 

J*att.  Ay,  ay — speak,  representative  of  the  wiadcnn  (tf 
posterity. 

I>\ititre.  It  is  this.  Instead  of  dealing  in  Barcasme,  inu- 
endoes,  and  reproaches,  let  us  proceed  omnly  to  discoas  yoor 
claims  to  superiority,  as  becomes  the  representatiTea  of  nuU- 
ions,  past,  present,  and  to  come. 

Pa^.     With  all  my  heart. 

Present.    Agreed.    Who  shall  begin  t 

Putare.  Mr.  Fast,  as  being  the  oldest,  thourii  certainly 
not  the  wisest,  should  have  precedence  on  this  occaaion. 
What  do  yon  Imow,  and  what  nave  you  done,  you  old  f<^e: 
eh! 

Present.  Bone  %  Why,  nothing,  but  what  I  mean  to  undo, 
hd  fast  as  possible. 

Future.  Fray,  yonng  gentlemen,  speak  to  the  porpoee,  if 
'on  please.  I  ask  what  you  have  done,  and  what  yon  know, 
dr.  Fast.    I  desire  to  hear  what  you  have  each  to  say  for 

f  ourselves,  and  to  be  constituted  sole  umpire  between  yon,  aa 
have  a  presentiment  amounting  to  a  certainty,  that  I  shall 
be  as  much  wiser  than  Mr.  Present,  as  Mr.  Present  is  wiser 
than  Mr.  Past,  for  you  know  the  human  mind,  never  goes 
backwards. 

Past.  Why,  yon  have  given  judgment  already,  and  there 
is  no  use  in  beaniAg  the  arguments. 

Future.  Well,  well — never  mind,  old  genUeman.  As  the 
human  mind  is  always  progreeeiug,  I  may  become  wiser  be- 
fore you  have  done,  ana  revei-se  my  judgment.  Ton  know 
the  progress  of  knowledge  is  like  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  that 
sweep  away  all  before  tliem,  and — 

Past  {interrupting).  And  bring  with  them  only  a  new 
crop  of  straws,  chips,  chaff,  and  foam,  to  mark  the  extent  of 
their  progress.  They  always  leave  behind  as  much  trash  as 
they  sweep  away,  or  rather  always  add  to  the  heap  of  rubbish. 

Future.  Be  quiet,  old  gentleman,  if  you  please,  and  don't 
inten-upt  the  court. 

Present.  O,  let  him  talk  he  will  only  prove  what  he  has 
contradicted,  and  contradict  what  he  has  proved. 
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PaM.  And  you  will  costradict  everything  and  prove  no- 
thing. 

Future.  Enough  of  this,  gentlemen.  By  my  feith,  if  I 
thought  I  ehoald  not  know  more  than  thesB  fellows,  I  shontd 
wish  never  to  be  bom  {aside).    Oome,  old  gray-beard — I  re- 

£it  -my  question — what  have  yon  done,  and  what  do  you 
ow? 

Past.  Why,  judge — ^hem — why — faith,  I  know  so  much, 
and  have  done  so  mnch,  that  I  can't  tell  where  to  begin, 
and  shall  certainly  never  come  to  an  end. 

Present.  That  I'll  be  sworn.  You  old  fogies  never  know 
where  to  stop  when  they  begin  to  boast  of  their  own  wisdom, 
and  that  of  their  ancestors. ' 

Future,  You  conceited  young  coxcomb,  if  you  don't  cease 
interrupting  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  I'll  place  you  ia 
charge  of  high  constable  Hays. 

Preaeni.  Old  Hays!  Why  he  has  been  dead  almost  half  a 
century,  more  or  less. 

Pviiure.  Well,  what  of  that  %  He  belongs  to  posterity,  of 
which  X  am  the  representative.  I  can  summon  toe  dead  aa 
well  as  the  living. 

Present.    And  so  can  1 — ^videlicet,  the  spiritual  knockings. 

Past.  It  this  babbling,  conceited  yoong  gentleman  will  per- 
mit me,  I  will  go  so,  please  your  honor. 

Future.  Proceed,  bit,  and  if  he  interrupts  you  again,  I'll 
place  him  under  your  special  tuition,  that  he  may  become— 
tern  1 — as  wise  as  your  worship. 

Past.  Mxy  it  please  your  nonor,  in  order  tiat  I  may  pre- 
sent a  dear  and  succinct  view  of  this  momentous  question, 
which  involves  the  reputation  of  countless  millions  of  the  hn- 
man  race,  above  and  under  ground,  I  shall  divide  my  subject 
into  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  heads,  being  one  for  every 
day  in  tJie  year,  Sundays  not  excepted.  I  shril  begin  by  stat- 
ing what  was  the  condition  of  the  world  before  the  creation 
of  Adam ;  from  thence  I  shall  proceed,  point  by  point,  to  do- 
tail  man's  progress  backwards  and  forwards,  throngh  di&eiv 
ent  ages,  and  m  all  the  known  countries  of  the  world,  exhibit- 
ing clearly  to  your  honor  what  he  has  learned,  and  what  he 
has  foigotten,  and  proving  that  one  has  pretty  well  balanced 
the  other ;  that  his  advances  in  knowledge  have  for  the  moat 
pai't  only  led  him  into  new  errors,  and  that  in  rectifying  one 
blunder  he  always  fell  into  a  gi-eater.  In  short,  please  your 
honor,  I  design  to  present  to  you  a  brief  abstract  of  the  entire 
history  of  the  world — which  I  trust  will  not  encroach  on 
your  time,  as  yon  pretend  to  be  little  lesa  than  immortal. 
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PreaetU.  Bat,  jonr  honor,  what  is  to  become  of  me  mean- 
while }  Yon  know  that  m j  moments  are  fleeting  away,  that 
my  life  is  but  a  span,  and  that  I  shall  never  live  to  hear  the 
end  of  this  lon^  story,  nmch  less  answer  it,  I  beseech  your 
honor  to  take  xov  granted  all  my  venerable  Mend  has  to  say, 
that  I  may  reply  before  I  give  ap  t^e  ghost. 

F-ut/itre.  With  all  ray  heart,  for  I  hate  long  stories.  "What 
sayyon,  old  gentleman ) 

Paat.  toratehin^  his  heai,  and  somewhat  pvezled.  Why, 
please  yom-  honor,  I  confess  I  am  so  far  behmd  the  spirit  <^ 
the  age,  and  the  march  of  mind,  that  I  can^  exactly  ander- 
Btand  bow  either  yoa  or  my  wise  friend  here  can  tell  what  I 
was  going  to  say,  before  I  have  said  it. 

JPuturt.  Of  a  tmth,  my  friend,  having  lived  so  long  in  this 
world,  yon  must  have  mE^ched  a  snail's  pace,  not  to  Enow  & 
little  more  than  yoa  seem  to  do.  Yoar  friend  here  is  ao- 
qownted,  of  course,  with  everything  that  has  happened  in  the 
world  since  the  creation  of  Adam,  and  it  is  equally  certain 
that  I  shall  know  all  that  mav  happen  in  time  to  come, 
as  well  as  all  that  is  past.  Why,  tnen,  should  I  waste  my  pre- 
cious hours  in  listenmg  to  what  I  alreuuly  know,  or  shall  know 
in  good  time,  without  the  assistance  of  either  of  yoa. 

Past  and  Present,  ehauniing  together  in  a  duetto^  accom- 
panied hy  a  grand  harmony  of  discords  hy  the  orchestra  and 
chorus.    I  insist  on  being  heard.    I  will  appeal  to  Posterity. 

Wutiere.  Posterity  be  hanged.  Am  not  I  its  lawful  repre- 
sentative,  and  the  supreme  judge  between  you  two  block- 
heads 7 

Pa^  apart  to  Present.  Faith,  this  beats  Young  America, 
lliat  same  Justice  Midas,  with  his  asses'  ears,  and  who  may  be 
said  to  be  yet  in  the  egg-shell,  pretends  to  know  more  tiiaa 
yon  and  I,  though  yoa  are  almost  a  hundred,  and  I  more  than 
six  thousand  years  old. 

Present  Ay,  and  what  is  still  more  pr^umptnous  and 
insulting,  he  looks  down  npon  me,  who  not  only  inherit  all  your 
knowledge,  bat  have  corrected  all  your  errors,  and  more  than 
quadrnpTed  your  wisdom,  besides. 

Past,  vsaxing  wroth.  I  deny  yonr  major,  minor,  and  OCfll- 
dnsion.  Instead  of  inheriting  aU  my  knowledge,  yon  have 
forgot  more  than  one  half,  and  turned  your  back  on  the  expe- 
'  rience  of  ages.  If  you  have  oorrectcjd  any  of  my  errors,  it 
was  only  to  substitute  others  still  more  absurd  and  pemicioos ; 
and  as  to  adding  to  my  wisdom,  I  should  like  to  hearin  what 
particular. 

Present.    Pray,  old  gentleman,  were  yoQ  not  a  eapenti- 
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tions  old  blockhead,  believing  in  witch-craft  aod  all  that  sort 
of  Doneense!  Did  joa  over  discover  Bay  new  planete,  and 
did  you  not  believe  the  ann  revolved  ronnd  them,  instead  of 
their  revolving  round  the  sun  9  Bid  yon  know  anything 
about  geology  and  world-making}  and  did  von  not  believe  it 
was  made  in  six  days  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  instead  of 
in  a  long  series  of  ages,  by  the  operations  of  nature  t  Bid 
you  not  religioDsly  brieve  that  the  miracle  of  the  passage  of 
the  Ked  Sea  was  achieved  by  a  direct  interposition  of  FroT- 
idence,  instead  of  a  change  of  the  wind?  If  my  time  were  not 
80  precious,  I  could  spend  hours  in  enumerating  the  errors  of 
which  I  have  cured  yon. 

Past.  Yea,  verily — and  no  doabt  die  world  is  mnch  Hie 
wiser  and  better  for  it.  Bat  go  on,iiiy  wise  friend,  and  tell  nB 
in  what  other  points  my  ignorance  consisted. 

Present.  Pray,  sir,  did  you  know  anything  of  Craniology, 
Mesmeriam,  Clairvoyance, and  Spiritual  KnocMngsl 

Past.  To  be  sure  I  did.  We  nsad  to  call  it  witoh-craft  and 
necromancy,  and  ascribe  to  the  devil  what  yon  now  dignffy 
with  the  name  of  science.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  yonr 
progress,  I  wiU  venture  to  assert  that  there  is  not  a  single  one 
of  yonr  pretended  novelties  in  this  line,  which  has  not  its  pro- 
totype in  my  time.  Ton  only  ascribe  them  to  different  causes ; 
bnt  the  results  are  the  same,  and  the  errore  still  more  mis- 
chievoos  from  being  shielded  under  the  respectable  mantle  of 
science,  which,  instead  of  correcting  the  blnnders  of  ignorance, 
is  running  mad,  and  every  day  adding  to  their  number.  'In 
short,  my  friend,  yon  have  carried  science  to  such  an  extreme, 
that,  instead  of  resting  on  the  solid  basis  of  principles  de- 
duced from  a  series  of  &cts  amoonting  to  demonstratioD,  it 
has  soared  into  the  r^ons  of  imagination,  and  become  more 
visionary  than  poetry  itself.  Yonr  men  of  science,  now-a-days, 
have  ten  times  more  fancy  and  invention  than  yonr  poets. 

Present.  Pshaw  I  you  are  so  far  behind  the  spirit  of  the 
^e,  there  is  no  use  in  arguingwith  yon.  Bid  yon  know  any- 
tSng  of  metallic  pens,  silver  forks,  self  sharpening  pencils, 
steam-engines,  locomotives,  the  higher  law,  and  women's 
righto  i    In  snort,  did  ^on  know  anything  of  "  Power  "! 

Past.  I  confess  myignorance.  I  always  wrote  with  gooso- 
quills,  never  used  a  silver  fork,  and  sharpened  my  own  pen- 
dlfl.  As  to  steam-engines  and  locomotives,  I  knew  nothing 
of  them,  having  never  dealt  in  murder  by  wholesale,  and  all 
my  ideas  of  power,  beyond  that  of  man,  were  limited  to  a  8a- 
preme  Being,  to  whom  I  looked  for  the  higher  law.  As  to 
women's  ri^ts,  I  learned  them  from  experience. 
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Present.  Pieh  I  Yon  are  always  logging  in  the  Supreme 
Seing.  Were  you  not  eucli  a  sheer  ignoramus,  you  woold 
know  how  to  accotmt  for  everything  on  Bcientific  principles, 
and,  like  Homer,  never  invoke  a  superior  power,  but  when 
pushed  to  the  utmost  extremity.  Yoa  were  a  mere  tyro  in 
chemistry,  uid  didn't  know  how  to  change  green  water  into 
blue. 

Past.    But  I  knew  something  of  alchemy. 

PreaenL  Yes,  yoa  were  a  great  adept  in  making  gold  oat 
of  copper,  iron,  and  brass. 

Past.  And  yon  are  a  great  manufacturer  of  gold  out  of  rags. 
I  confess  my  ignorance  in  that  branch  of  business.  But,  on  the 
whole,  I  think  I  was  quite  as  usefully  employed  in  transmute 
ing  metals,  as  you,  who  are  such  an  adept  in  chemistry,  when 
adulterating  almost  every  article  of  fooa,  and  cheating  yoor 
customers  with  d^flterious  poisons  instead  of  wholesome  noor- 
iahment. 

Present.  Poisons  I  It  is  a  vile  falsehood,  and  yon  are  s 
calumniator.  Kit  were  not  for  your  miserable  superannuated 
debility  of  body,  and  still  more  miserable  infirmity  of  intel- 
lect, I'd  beat  you  into  a  mummy,  though,  for  that  matter,  you 
are  little  better  than  one  already. 

Poet,  speaking  very  loud-  X  ou'd  better  tiy  your  hand  at 
that  my  friend.  Old  aa  I  am,  I'm  quite  ready  for  you.  Come 
on — and  if  I  don't  knock  you  into  a  cocked  hat,  aay  I'm  a 
booby.  I'll  show  you  that,  in  this  respect,  I'm  not  behind  the 
spirit  of  the  age.     Come  on,  I  say,  Mr.  Young  America. 

[Eera  the  orchestra  strikes  up  a  furious  ataaaato,  and  the 
Judge,  havingfalUn  into  a  doze  during  the  preceding  colloquy^ 
voakea  up,  rvha  his  eyes,  and  exclaims ;] 

Hallo  I  what  is  all  this  noise  about !  Who  is  guilty  of  this 
contempt  of  court !  High  Constable  Hays,  take  hmi  into 
custody  and  carry  him  to  the  tombs. 

Past.    Please  your  honor — 

Present.    Please  your  honor — 

Future.    Be  quiet — it  don't  please  my  honor.     What  are 

Jrou  two  blockheads  quarreling  about,  hey !  But  now  I  recol- 
ect.  You  are  disputing  which  is  the  greatest  noodle,  and 
have  chosen  me  to  decide  the  question.  Welt,  here  goes — 
[pu/«  on  his  night-ca^.    Listen,  ye  obsolete  ideas. 

Past  asid  Present,  out  your  worship  has  not  heard  the 
arguments. 

Mhture.  So  much  the  better,  as  I  shall  then  be  perfectly 
impartial.  Listen,  ye  culprits,  to  the  decision  of  future  ages, 
by  their  lawful  representative.  As  to  judging  between  you,  uiat 
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is  oat  of  tlie  qneetion.    Yon  are  both  eqnallj  iniorantia  com- 

J)arison  to  what  I  sh^  be  when  I  come  to  my  inlieritsnce,  and  I 
breeee  I  shall  have  eaongh  to  do  in  correcting  your  blunders. 
Too,  Mr.  Past,  are  a  saperannuated  blockhead;  and  yon,  Mr. 
Present,  a  premature  puppy ;  and  being  so  different,  yet  so 
nearly  allieo,  yon  ongnt  to  agree  together  like  honest  Darby 
and  Joan.  Yon  know  nothing,  and  there  is  no  use  in  disput- 
ing about  nothing.  Haye,  tale  tbem  away ;  the  coart  is  ad- 
jooraed,  sine  die. 


ghy  this  impartial  decision  placed  on 
apar  with  each  other,  shake  hands  very  cordially,  and  depa/rt 
hugging  each  other  right  lovijigly,  whUe  the  orchestra  and 
chcrus  strike  up  "  Jump  Jim.  Ufow"  in  Twnor  of  their  recon- 
oUiaiion.  The  scene  doses,  and  the  male  cmd  female  ama- 
teurs commenoe practising  J^latonies.] 


A  CHAPTER  OF  POLITIOAL  ECONOMY. 

I  ooNFESB  my  vanity  was  somewhat  touched  when  my  pub- 
lisher refused  to  risk  the  cost  of  my  great  work  on  Political 
Economy,  of  which  the  reader  is  about  to  see  one  chapter.  I 
believe  I  was  getting  somewhat  angty, — a  very  unwise  thing 
in  a  philosopher, — when  my  commercial  friend  calmed  me 
down  by  making  an  explanation : 

"  This  is  a  most  extraordinary  work — a  most  extraordi- 
nary work,  Mr.  Goodfellow,"  said  this  worthy  gentleman, 
"  and  perfectly  unsalable.  You  have  discussed  Political 
Economy  in  a  manner  entirely  unworthy  of  that  noble  science. 
Ton  have  displayed  neither  the  technical  profundity  of  Mill, 
nor  the  logical  acumen  of  Ricardo,  nor  the  dogmatical  reitera- 
tion of  Carey,  nor  the  analytic  calmness  of  Dryman.  Your 
book  is  deficient  in  quotations,  and  there  is  not  more  than 
one  "  therefore  "  to  the  page.  Then,  too,  where  are  your 
statistics?  Where  ia  your  history  of  the  first  bargain,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  between  a  savage  and  an  agricnitn- 
rist  1  Where  is  your  theory  of  coin  I  Where  isyour  estimate 
of  the  maximnm  and  minimum  of  wages  f  You  don't  take 
sides  with  the  capitalist,  or  with  the  operative.  Now,  if  I 
were  to  write  a  book  on  this  splendid  science,  I  would  take 
the  part  of  the  capitalist.     Your  vulgar  reformers  think  they 
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are  doiog  a  very  praisewortliy  and  politic  thing,  when  tliej 
recommend  increase  of  wages,  and  decrease  of  work.  Kon- 
senae  1  High  wages  and  apare  time  breed  extravaganca. 
IjOW  wages  and  constant  em^oyment  malce  men  indnetriona, 
and  teacn  them  economy.  This  is  the  true  doctrine  for  yoa 
to  preach.  Write  an  essay  in  its  favor,  and  I  will  engage  to 
Bell  five  thoosand  copies  within  the  year,  Aa  for  this  mann- 
script,"  he  continued,  laying  his  hand  on  the  vast  pile  of  paper 
which  I  had  sabmitted  to  his  reader,  "  I  conldn't  affordT  to 
risk  a  cent  on  it,  and  I  would  advise  you  to  be  equally  cau- 
tious." 

"  But,  my  dear  Mr.  Bookmore,*'  I  answered,  in  a  tone  of 
voice  which  I  intended  to  be  peculiarly  solemn,  "  that  manu- 
script is  the  result  of  no  less  than  fourteen  years'  labor.  During 
tiie  time  in  which  I  have  been  occupied  upon  it,  I  have  re-cast 
it  just  twelve  times,  and  have  amplified  it  each  time  by  nearly 
one  quarter.  I  have  written,  in  the  meantime,  as  you  know, 
for  you  have  published  them  all,  and  have  made  money  on 
the  entire  list,  fourteen  novels,  one  each  year  ;  eight  plays ; 
a  volume  of  anonymous  sermons,  purporting  to  have  been  the 
work  of  an  old  divine,  very  salable  ;  three  neat  volumes  of 
poems,  and  a  history  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  compiled  from 
documents  hitherto  inaccessible  to  the  public.  I  have  also 
written  fifty  magazine  stories,  which  have  been  a  source  of 
very  little  profit,  most  of  the  periodicals  for  which  they  were 
iamished  having  failed,  and  repudiated  payment.  But  theee 
have  not  taken  away  my  attention  from  my  great  work,  which 
I  have  at  last  brought  to  a  harmonious  completion.  Now,  ia 
it  right  that  BO  much  labor  should  be  sacrificed  for  want  of  a 
publisher  public-spirited  enough  to  undertake  the  issue  of  my 
masterly  treatise  i  for  I  will  say  this  much  for  the  work,  wf- 
though  I  am  its  author.  Why,  sir,  you  have  published  Pan- 
dit's Political  Economy,  Dryman's  Malthusian  Theeauma  for 
the  nseof  Colleges,  Bull's  Reasonings  on  Labor,  and  Argenti's 
Thoughts  on  a  Specie  Basis,  without  demanding  guarantieB 
from  their  authors,  and  you  have  made  money  on  aU  of  them : 
and  yet  tou  refrise  to  publish  my  elaborate  production,  on 
whicn  I  nave  bestowed  so  much  of  the  past  tburteen  years, 
and  which  I  am  not  afraid  to  compare  with  any  of  the  above 
mentioned  works.  It's  inexplicable,  sir,  it's  wholly  inexpUcft- 
ble." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  Mr.  Goodfellow,  not  a  bit  of  it,"  reaponded 
the  bookseller.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  men  who  buy  bools 
of  Politicd  Economy  ever  read  tbem(  Nonsense  I  They 
buy  them  for  the  purpose  of  deluding  themselvea  and  otben 
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into  the  belief  that  they  are  penona  of  c^reat  eradition  and 
scientific  acqairement.  Tlie  more  learned  the  appearance  of 
the  book,  ana  the  more  it  is  staffed  with  etatistice,  tables  of 
fignree,  and  "  thereforee,"  the  more  readily  it  Bells.  Pundit's 
book  contained  twentj-five  pages  of  fimirea,  and  proved  that 
the  population  of  the  world  wonid  donble  before  the  twentieth 
centnrj.  It  sold  well,  and  was  recommended  bv  the  papers 
as  being  "an  indispensable  addition  to  thelibranes  of  Ameri- 
can statesmen."  DiTinan  took  the  hint,  and  introdnced  for^ 
pages  of  figures  into  The  Malthusian  Theeanms,  in  which  the 
entire  {f«-popalation  of  the  earth  was  predicted  in  fifty  yeais, 
and  clearly  demonstrated.  The  Thesanras,  sir,  is  in  every 
college,  and  Bryman'a  fortune  is  made.  So  with  Dnll,  and 
Argcnti.  Argenti's  book  is  all  figures,  and  no  stateemav  or 
editor  dare  be  without  it.  It  gives  s  man  sufficient  reputation 
to  ran  tor  Congresa,  to  have  it  known  that  be  poBseascB  these 
valuable  works.  People  think  he  reads  them,  and  are 
glad  to  vote  for  so  prodigious  a  scholar.  But  as  for  your  book, 
tiiere  isn't  a  figure  in  it,  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Therefore 
no  one  will  bnr  it ;  andifnoonewillbnyit,youcannotezpect 
me  to  publish  it." 

-I  am  entirely  satisfied  with  Mr.  Bookmore's  reasoning. 

Hy  book,  it  ia  quite  clear,  was  never  destined  to  go  into  the 
libraries  by  the  side  of  Pandit's  and  Dryman's.  I  can't  afford 
the  experiment  of  printing  and  binding  it  at  my  own  expense, 
that  is  out  of  the  question.  I  had,  at  one  time,  serious  thoughts 
ofissuingit  by  subscription;  but  having  visited  all  my  friends, 
a  very  respectable  portion  of  my  neighborhood,  I  sncceeded 
in  obtaining  the  names  of  six  persons  only,  one  of  whom  has 
since  been  removed  by  his  relatives  to  Utica.  I  have  at  last 
concluded  to  divide  ttie  work  into  eqnal  parte,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  and  to  send  one  to  each  newsraper  and  magazine  in  the 
United  States,  the  number  of  which  I  have  exactly  estimated. 
All  will  have  been  sent  off  before  the  following  chapter  meets 
the  eye  of  the  reader.  Many  will  be  published ;  many,  alas  t 
will  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  waste  basket,  SuntmuUa 
malayjMTva  hona^  qumdam  mediocra.    The  worst  one  fell  to 

the  lot  of  the ,  and  appeared  next  day :  while  the  editor 

of  the ,  although  he  received  the  most  eloquent  of  all  the 

chapters,  has  not  yet  had  the  sense  to  print  it 

I  will  keep  &e  reader  no  longer  from  one  of  my  chapters. 
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£eing  the  Seo&Uy-fiftk  Chapter  of  an  vniwrsally-difftued, 
but  vnknovm  volume  of  Political  Ikion(m.y^  reaaoned  on 
Ifew  Prvneiples. 

It  is  a  bard  thing  to  set  tho  world  right,  and  I  am  satisfied, 
after  reyicwing  the  many  fruitless  endeavors  that  have  beea 
made  to  accompliBh  this  undertaking,  that  none  bnt  fools  will 
hereafter  attempt  it.  I  am  fond  of  success  in  whatever  I  set 
about  doing,  and  I  am  quite  well  convinced  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  set  the  world  wrong  than  to  reform  it.  This  is  the 
aim  of  niy  present  work,  ana  shall  be  the  aimof  all  my  labors 
hereafter. 

But,  reader,  as  it  is  a  rule  of  rhetoric,  vide  '*  Art  of  Per- 
snaaion,"  Aristotle,  Jamblicus,  Erasmus,  and  "Whately,  pat- 
sitn,  that  your  intentions  ahonjd  always  be  concealed  wh^ 
yon  would  influence  human  action,  I  will  confide  my  plans  to 
yon  alone,  and  will  beg  of  you  to  hold  them  profoundly  se- 
cret I  would  not,  indeed,  entrust  as  much  as  this  to  yon, 
were  it  not  that  I  am  of  a  sympathetic  disposition,  and  am 
inclined  to  share  important  secrets  with  a  trusty  friend,  which 
I  have  always  found  the  safest  way  of  disposing  of  them. 

To  proceed,  then,  with  my  plan  of  setting  the  world  wrong 
with  regard  to  men's  business,  I  grieve  to  say  that  the  only 
nation  of  the  world  who  appears  to  me  to  possess,  at  present, 
justly  and  sufficiently  wrong  notions  on  this  subject,  are  the 
Sindoos.  Among  this  interesting  people,  as  is  well  known, 
the  occupations  oT  life  divide  men  into  various  classes,  of 
greater  or  less  distinction  and  honor,  their  roeasure  of  repute 
being  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  utility  of  their  professions  to  so- 
ciety. First  in  rank  we  find  those  who  are  liberally  paid  and 
extravagantly  adulated  by  the  people,  for  consenting  to  sub- 
eist  on  luxurious  banquets  dedicated  to  the  gods,  and  to  vary 
their  religious  leisure  bycorrnpting  the  morals  of  the  genenu 
community.  Kext  in  honor  to  these  are  the  soldiers,  whose 
only  occupation  is  to  take  away  the  lives  of  their  neighbors, 
and  consume  their  estates.  Immediately  below  these  are  the 
mercbantB,  who  attain  dignity  in  the  body  politic  by  trans- 
ferring products  and  fabrics  from  hand  to  hand,  to  their  own 
enrichment.  Below  all,  we  find  those  who  produce  the  food, 
without  which  the  entire  Hindoo  population  would  starve.  As 
a  recompense  for  their  useiul  labor,  they  are  cut  off  from  in- 
tercourse with  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  are  magnanimously  set 
aside  to  an  especial  contempt,  and  are  provided  with  all  facili- 
ties for  passing  a  mean  and  dirty  existence.    It  is  truly  gra- 
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tifyiDg  to  reflect  that  there  is  little  need  of  my  booft  stnong 
Boch  a  people ;  and  that  their  em-egiooa  social  badness  proridee 
me  BO  nappilj  with  text,  modd,  and  illoBtration. 

I  am  not  without  liopes,  that,  in  doe  course  of  time,  the  rest 
of  the  world  may  have  ae  wrong  notions  as  the  Hindoos, 
tODching  the  comparative  dignities  of  human  occtipatioDS,  ana 
it  is  beyond  donbt  that  we  shall  have  the  honor  ot  leading  the 
way  in  this  general  corruption  of  socialethios  on  the  Western 
Continent.  la  this  Bablime  manifestation  of  civilization,  we 
surely  should  assert  our  supremacy  and  influence  over  the 
beggarly  savages  of  the  north,  and  those  still  more  contempti- 
ble barbarians  who  dwell  between  us  and  the  tropics,  and  since 
oar  less  cultivated  neighbors  share  those  downward  propensi- 
ties of  humaD  nature  which  we  possess,  it  is  evident  that  they 
will  eagerly  copy  our  example :  and  that,  if  we  become  teach- 
ers, we  shall  find  no  lack  of  schools  and  scholars  ready  made 
to  our  hand. 

It  is  said  that  the  world  is  governed  by  men,  and  that  men 
are  governed  by  women.  Women,  in  turn,  are  governed  by 
their  hods  and  daughters.  Nothing  could  be  more  flt  for  that 
demoralization  of  human  opinion,  which  I  hope  to  see  accom- 
plished -,  for  it  is  at  precisely  the  age  when  sons  and  daugh- 
ters are  most  powerful  with  their  mothers,  that  they  entertain 
the  worst  notions  abont  the  mode  by  which  to  procure  their 
bread  and  butter.  As  this  indispensable  article  of  hnman 
consumption  is  not  furnished  gratuitously  by  nature,  it  becomes 
an  object  of  much  meditation  among  young  persons  how  they 
shall  obtain  it:  the  idea  of  working  for  it  being  at  once  dis- 
missed from  the  mind  as  something  ineflfably  absurd  and  con- 
temptible. 

It  is  indeed  curious,  and  perhaps  melancholy  to  those  who 
do  not  share  my  pleasure  at  seeing  the  world  go  wrong — to 
observe  the  various  methods  that  the  young  gentlemen  of  our 
hopefully  bad  generation  devise,  by  whien  to  procore  their 
subsistence  without  labor.  There  is  a  species  of  pastime  known 
as  the  Profession  of  Law,  which  appears  to  be  the  most  eager- 
ly sought  alter ;  and  although  the  numbers  which  it  absorbs, 
year  after  year,  are  immense  and  truly  astonishing,  still  its 
resonrces  are  so  indefinite,  that  a  constant  increase  of  its  fol- 
lowers is  the  only  consequence  of  its  capaciona  facility.  The 
individual  who  gives  himself  to  this  diversion,  expecting  in 
return  to  be  provided  with  the  needs  of  life,  abandons,  from 
that  moment,  all  ideas  of  wholesome  labor,  and  sits  cahnly 
down  to  a  life  of  Inxurioos  ease  and  meditation.  Oompan- 
ionehip  with  books  and  papers,  which  he  never  reads,  gnidn- 
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ally  iiiveeta  him  with  dignity,  and  with  the  adulation  of  hon- 
est and  iaborious  neighbore,  who  are  only  too  happy  to  Biir- 
rendor  their  estates,  piecemeal,  to  this  lazy  young  gentleman. 
Ab  he  grows  older,  his  poasessione  increase,  and  ne  in  conae- 
qoence  attains  to  varioui  offices  and  profitable  dignities  of 
Btate,  snch  se  are  snppoeed  fitly  to  crown  the  career  of  tme 
statesmen,  and  selfnienying  patriots. 

I  am  ^lad  to  see  this  entertaining  and  elevating  pastime 
coming  into  snch  general  repute,  andso  well  matched  by  other 
diversions,  hardly  less  agreeable.  I  am  pleased  to  see  so  many 
well-dressed  and  indolent  young  gentlemen  kindly  consent- 
ing to  be  snpported  by  our  diseases,  and  devoting  themselFes 
with  so  mach  condescension  to  fiattering  the  selt-importance 
of  the  rest  of  their  species,  who  are  never  so  much  inflated 
with  pride,  and  ready  to  part  with  their  money,  as  when  pour- 
ing the  history  of  their  ailments  into  the  earo  of  the  doctor, 

I  am  also  gratified  to  witness  so  many  manifesting  their 
aversion  to  the  primitive  and  natural  occupation  of  man,  by 
becomiug  appendages  to  the  other  sex,  and  daintily  minister- 
ing to  their  harmle^  vanitiea  of  dress  and  adornment.  The 
contempt  with  which  these  various  classes  regard  those  nn- 
happy  men  who  vex  mother  earth  to  procure  tbe  food  with 
which  they  are  nouriehed,  who  provide  the  fabrics  with  which 
tbey  are  clothed,  and  build  tbe  houses  in  which  they  are 
pleased  to  live,  is  especially  refreshing  to  a  malevolent  ob- 
server like  myself.  I  am  neyer  weary  of  contemplating  it, 
and  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  promote  its  continuance  and 
growth. 

I  hope  that  the  increase  of  these  rapidly  extending  pastimes 
may  be  kept  up,  nntil  their  devotees  shall  be  a  large  majority 
in  every  country  on  the  earth.  For  what  end,  indeed,  were 
the  traits  of  indolence,  and  of  contempt  of  industry  given  ns,  if 
not  to,  become  dominant  over  the  characters  of  all  men  poa- 
seesing  sufficient  soul  to  appreciate  the  purpose  of  their  exist- 
ence! The  absurdity  of  self-denial  and  of  industrious  appli- 
cation is  sufficiently  proved,  by  their  being  difficult  to  prac- 
tice. We  have  quite  enough  to  do,  when  we  do  what  is  easi- 
est. In  my  estimation,  the  laborious  man  is  a  verv  proper 
Bnbject  of  ridicule,  and  my  malevolence  will  be  satisnea  when 
I  shall  have  succeeded  in  utterly  exterminating  him. 

But,  if  I  cannot  do  this,  it  is  evident  that  by  bringing 
wholesome  labor  into  general  disrepute,  and  byincressingthe 
number  of  devotee  to  those  elegant  pastimes  of  which  I  hare 
flpoken,  till  they  become  a  large  majority  of  the  earth's  iuhab- 
jtante,  I  shall  succeed  in  restoring  the  ancient  barrenneea  of 
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thiB  once  thick};  settled  globe,  and,  in  time  reducing  its  entire 
popalation  to  a  state  of  great;  want  and  miser;.  To  this,  all 
things  now  plainly  tend,  and,  to  insure  its  complete  consum- 
mation, nothing  more  is  neceaaary  than  to  foment  with  zeal- 
ons  diligence  that  antipathy  to  work  which  is  displayed  by 
onr  youn^  nien  and  women.  Let  them  be  trained  more  assidn- 
onsly  to  oespise  all  sacb  individuals  as  are  known  to  be  engaged 
in  productive  employments,  and  to  bestow  smiles  and  favors 
only  on  anch  of  the  opposite  sex  as  are  not  suspected  of  going 
counter  to  their  predilections  for  indolence.  Let  them  be  in- 
structed to  allure  their  energetic  and  ambitions  acquaintances, 
by  displaying  the  delights  of  their  own  indulgences,  and  con- 
trasting wem  with  those  rigorons  occupations  which  the  others 
might  Xe  disposed  to  nndurtake.  Let  them  contrive  inge- 
nious processes  by  which  to  exalt  their  own  inutility  to  a  much 
higher  pitch  of  esteem  and  envy  than  it  now  enjoys,  so  that 
allusefm  labor  shall  seem  by  comparison,  unspeakably  ^ot- 
elling  and  unworthy.  All  this,  I  have  no  doubt,  they  will  do, 
and  the  contemplation  of  its  effects  gives  me  infinite  cheer- 
fulness. 

I  shall  expect,  then,  to  see,  after  a  reasonable  space  of  time, 
the  limits  of  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  designate,  lest  I  frus- 
trate my  own  wishes,  the  population  of  the  globe  divided  into 
two  classes,  between  which  there  shall  be  well-nigh  infinite 
distinctions.  One  portico,  and  by  far  the  largest,  shall  con- 
sist of  those  who  have  never  nudertaken  any  business  whatever, 
condncire  to  the  support  or  happiness  of  mankind,  and  who 
pass  their  time  in  some  one  oftne  clean  and  elegant  diversjons 
at  which  I  have  already  glanced.  These  shall  be  Bnrrou;ided 
with  sumptuousness  and  luxury.  They  shall  have  a  religions 
creed  prepared  expressly  for  themselves,  and  daintily  recom- 
mended to  their  not  unwilling  ears,  by  well  qualified  and 
graceful  orators.  From  certain  articles  of  their  creed  which 
I  have  been- permitted  to  see,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  it  incul- 
cates no  such  low  and  vulgar  notions  of  equality,  or  of  a  general 
interchange  of  social  benevolence,  as  have  been  entertained 
and  promnlged  by  many  well-ineaning  but  simple  men  in  my 
recollection.  It  will,  on  the  other  hand,  raise  its  adherents 
above  such  common  and  base  ideas,  and  will  give  them  such 
a  conviction  of  their  own  superiority,  as  will  prevent  them 
from  association  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  both  in  this 
world  and  the  next.  As  their  nnmbers  increase,  and  the  earth 
becomes  less  and  less  productive,  their  consumption  of  food 
will  gradually  diminish,  nntit  their  bodies  assume  a  remark- 
able tennitj  and  weakness.    Thej  will  become  delicate  aad 
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filetider,  like  my  yomig  master,  who  baa  dieted  on  plnm-cake 
and  Bweetmeata,  or  my  young  lady,  who  has  been  squeezed  by 
Btays  and  nouriehed  on  alate-pencilB,  since  she  left  the  arms 
of  her  nurse.  They  will  give  over  sJl  bodily  ezertion  what- 
ever ;  and  should  they  be  attacked  by  etarvation,  tbey  will  be 
incapable  of  making  any  defence,  and  will  perish  outriebt, 
unless  tiieir  adulating  inferiors  sacrifice  themselves  for  their 
support. 

The  remaining  class  will  be  given  up  to  labor,  and  to  the  con- 
tempt of  their  saperiors  and  themselves.  They  will  have  no 
opinions  of  their  own,  and  will  regard  themeelvea  as  created 
only  to  minister  to  the  suBtenauce  and  gratification  of  others. 
Their  bodies  will  become  distorted  and  ugly,  and  their  whole 
appearance,  offing  to  their  want  of  self-respect,  will  be  dirtf 
ana  disagreeable.  They  will  gradually  loee  the  nse  of  their 
mental  tacultiee,  and  will  assimilate  tiiemselves  to  animals. 
They  will  also  become  oblivions  of  religion,  as  something 
with  which  hard-working  and  slavish  wretches  like  them- 
Belves  have  no  concern.  In  fine,  they  will  constantly  descend  to 
deepei'  and  deeper  degradatiouB,  till  they  shall  have  Bunk  so 
loyr,  that  even  malevolence  like  mine  could  wish  them  no 
lower. 

Why' should  philosophers  vex  themBelves  to  avert  this 
inevitable  condition  of  society,  by  attempting  to  correct  the 
tendencies  of  modem  notions  J  If  anything  is  required  to 
demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  their  undertaking,  it  is  only 
ueceBBai-y  to  mention,  that  the  reformers  of  every  age  have 
been  as  busy  as  themBelves  in  their  endeavors  to  accomplish 
this  benevolent  design,  and  without  the  slightest  Buccese,  as 
the  present  badness  of  men's  ideas  plainly  proves.  Indeed, 
dnring  the  present  century,  in  which  the  "  dignity  of  labor" 
has  formed  the  text  of  countless  discourses  and  rhymes,  has 
not  labor  itself  been  more  and  more  shunned  as  a  very  dirty 
and  despicable  thing  ?  Many  works  on  Political  Economy 
have  preceded  this  treatise  of  mine,  prepared  by  antbors  of 
various  degrees  of  learning  and  repute,  all  having  for  their 
object  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  human  spe- 
cies :  yet,  although  I  do  not  rate  mj  own  powers  extrava- 
gantly high,  I  predict  that  my  book  will  influence  more  men 
and  women  to  go  wrong,  than  have  been  persuaded  to  go 
right  by  these  benevolent  and  ponderous  treatises. 

In  my  opinion,  which  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  for  it  is 
one  of  great  practical  value,  the  prospect  of  success  forma 
the  only  reasonable  motive  to  human  action ;  nor  have  I  the 
least  feu:  that  my  trea^se,  if  properly  placed  before  the  pnb- 
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lie,  will  not  accomplish  the  object  for  which  I  have  composed 
it.  I  design  to  briog  into  ^nerat  odium  what  the  most  of 
m&nhind  are  already  inclined  to  look  at  with  disfavor,  and  to 
make  those  men  despicable  whom  their  indolent  neighbors 
can  at  present  hardly  bring  themselves  to  regard  with  enffer- 
ance.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  vast  deal  of  current  talk  about 
democracy,  and  many  misffuided  persons  are  ready  to  belioTe 
ihaX  ench  a  thing  actually  exists ;  or,  at  least,  that  it  is  in 
prospect.  This  does  not,  in  the  least,  affect  my  complacency. 
I  have  beard  this  democracy  talked  about  for  a  long  time, 
but,  aa  I  have  not  yet  been  disturbed  by  witnessing  an  insti- 
.tntion  eo  contrary  to  my  plans,  I  have  concluded  to  set  it 
entirely  out  of  account.  So  that,  whan  I  come  to  examine 
into  the  proepecta  of  the  successful  accomplishment  of  my 
wishes,  I  And  on  one  side  the  fruitless  labors  of  sixty  centu- 
ries of  benevolent  philosophers  and  Political  Economists,  and 
the  opposition  of  mankind  to  their  well-intentioned  theories, 
and  on  the  other  the  general  inclinations  of  the  world,  stimu- 
lated by  a  long  season  of  ungratified  desire,  and  now,  for  the 
first  time,  supported  by  means  similar  to  those  that  have 
hitherto  opposed  them.  I  can,  therefore,  see  no  obstacles  in 
the  way  oi  the  success  of  my  plans ;  and  I  hope  that  my 
readers  will  cooperate  with  me  to  bring  about  such  a  state  of 
BOCiety  as  I  have  recommended. 


OUR  PERIODICAI  LITEEATURE. 

LoNonTDB  has  left  upon  record  his  view  that  Democracy 
is  the  nurse  of  true  genius  ;  that  fine  writers  will  he  found 
only  in  that  sort  of  government,  under  which  they  either  tri- 
amphor  die.  But  Iiadthe  renowned  author  of  the  Treatise  on 
the  Sublime  lived  to  see  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  he  would  not  have  seen  cause  to  modify 
his  expressions.  That  Damoci-acy — the  synonym  oiLiberty — ■ 
is  the  nurse  of  true  genius,  few  can  with  sincerity  deny ;  bat 
the  assertion,  that  in  this  goverumentwriters  must  necessarily 
be  either  at  the  head  or  at  ttA  Toot  of  their  profession,  is  now- 
a-days  scarcely  credible.  We  have  too  many  plain  facts  star- 
ing us  in  the  face  to  leave  it  so.  The  unrestrained  liberty  of 
every  individual  to  think,  write  and  publish,  whatever  his 
mere  fancy  dictates,  has  been  so  &r  improved  npon  in  the  Uni- 
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ted  States,  as  to  ^re  rise  to  a  literature  which  comprebendB 
every  grade  in  quality,  and  which  inqnantity  astonishes  even 
the  most  hearty  lover  of  progress.  The  rapidity  with  which 
books  are  written,  and  the  extreme  easewitu  which  an  author 
finds  a  publisher  for  his  manuscript,  are  matters  which  can- 
not  fail  at  once  to  excite  our  wonder,  and  to  cause  as  a  some- 
what nervoQS  anxiety  for  our  prospects  of  a  national  litera- 
ture. Not  a  day  passes,  but  a  new  book  is  presented  for  con- 
sideration ;  and  the  reader's  weary  eyes  have  had  but  a  short 
moment's  repose  after  the  conchtsion  of  the  last  new  volume, 
when  its  place  is  supplied  by  another,  of  which  the  ink  is 
yet  barely  dried  upon  its  pages.  But,  although  a  very  sug- 
gestive theme  for  specnlation,  we  are  not  at  present  concerned 
with  these ;  there  is  another  medium  through  which  onr  lite- 
rary tendencies  are  more  eminently  manifested.  We  are 
swarmed  with  weeklies,  monthlies,  and  periodicals  of  every 
description,  and  each  successive  year  witnesses  an  increase  in 
their  already  excessive  number.  The  tables  of  contents  of 
these  magazines,  comprise  reading  matter  of  every  possible 
grade,  an  inevitable  conseqncnce  of  the  tinirersal  privilege 
allowed  to  every  one  wielding  the  pen  for  their  pages. 

Writing  has  lately  become  fashionable,  indeed,  a  passion, 
for  it  seems  to  have  seized  everybody  capable  of  inditing  two 
consecutive  sentences  in  tolerable  Enelisn.  The  school-boy  is 
rejoiced  to  know  he  can  see  in  print  his  own  sentences,  as  soon 
and  as  fast  as  he  can  place  them  upon  paper,  while  the  yoong 
collegian  thinks  it  a  fine  thing  to  be  able  to  write  little  love 
stories  for  a  ladies'  magazine.  Even  the  h^le  is  possessed 
with  the  mania,  for  she  takes  pride  in  composing  prosy  verses 
in  nnheard-of-measures.  Bnt  then,  there  are  tuose  who  put 
pen  to  paper  for  other  purposes  than  the  gratification  of  a  ratlier 
questionable  pride.  There  are  those  whose  printed  words  coa- 
toin  the  essence  of  thought,  whose  sentences  are  the  off-shoots 
of  a  mature  and  profound  intellect ;  sayings  to  be  reverenced, 
flince  they  come  trom  minds  almost  worn  to  decay  by  endea- 
vors to  benefit  mankind.  And  although  it  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  we  possess  such  minds,  it  cannot  afford  any  very  extreme 
satisfaction  to  reflect  that  their  labors  are  nearly  lost  amid  tha 
mnltitude  of  other  productions. 

Buch  being  the  characters  and  diversities  of  those  who  fur- 
nish matter  for  our  periodicals,  it  can  occasion  no  surprise  that 
this  part  of  our  literature  is  of  the  varied  and  mixed  kind  it 
is.  Perhaps  there  may  be  many  and  good  reasons  why  this 
state  of  things  is  beneficial,  or,  on  the  otlier  hand,  why  it  may 
be  highly  prejudicial,  to  our  literary  character.    We  are  not 
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isDorant  that  Dr.  Johnson  has  devoted  one  whole  paper  of 
me  Eambler  to  aoawering  objections  against  encouraging 
petty  writers,  and  to  giving  several  very  Bubstantial  grounds 
for  his  views.  But  he  did  not  live  in  our  day,  and  even  were 
he  now  actually  among  us,  we  must  admit  it  is  possible  he 
might  assert  that  of  all  the  reading  matter  which  is  now 
thrown  in  our  way,  that  only  which  is  really  of  trae  merit, 
would  seriously  anect  men  in  any  respect.  We  confissa  our 
inability  to  argue,  in  a  conclusive  way,  this  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  we  believe  a  prediction  as  to  what  will  be  the  eltect 
(for  an  effect  seems  inevitable)  of  this  multiplicity  and  varl- 
oos  grades  of  writers  upon  our  literature,  wonid  be  premature. 
Ill  this  respect,  as  in  most  others,  our  land  is  an  anomaly  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Fast  ages  furnish  ns  with  no  paral- 
lel, no  hint  as  to  what  the  event  will  be  likely  to  prove.  A 
glance  at  the  state  of  things,  as  we  have  represented  them, 
will,  however,  suggest  some  considerations  which  are  well 
worthy  of  our  serious  attention. 

As  every  department  of  writing  is  open  to  all,  we  may  ex- 
pect to  find,  as  in  truth  we  do  find,  all  manner  of  writefs  de- 
bating questions,  the  establishment  of  the  trae  or  wrong  view 
of  which  will  exert  a  powerful  influence  for  or  against  tixa 
welfare  of  our  country.  We  are  prepared  to  say,  then,  a 
multiplication  of  these  writings  l^Tids  to  aonceal  the  truth. 
While  we  join  hands  with  the  most  strenuous  in  advocating 
free  discussion  on  all  open  points,  and  while  we  consider  this 
free  discussion  a  fundamental  element  in  republicanism,  we 
cannot  refuse  to  recognize  the  fact  that  this  as  well  as  other 
advantages,  may  be  used  to  an  injurious  excess.  We  wish  al- 
ways to  hear  both  sides  of  a  question  fairly,  and,  if  possible, 
wiui  our  minds  unprejudiced  in  favor  of  either,  but  when  one 
or  both  of  these  sides  comes  to  us  clogged  with  the  considera- 
tion of  other,  and  by  no  means  parallel  questions,  and  clouded 
by  all  manner  of  irrelevant  inquiries,  there  is  danger  of  oar 
being  misled,  and  that  without  disparagement  to  our  powers 
of  reasoning,  or,  at  least,  of  losing  our  patience  in  the  endefr- 
Tor  to  extract  the  truth  from  the  mist  in  which  it  is  concealed. 
Hiat  such  mists  are  now  continually  thrown  around  all-im- 
portant questions,  we  appeal  for  proof  to  the  personal  experi- 
ence of  every  reader.  Even  could  we  find  time  and  opportu- 
nity for  such  a  course,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  ourtull  infor- 
mation on  any  subject  that  we  take  into  the  account  all  that 
has  been  written  upon  it.  Our  great  want  in  regard  to  peri- 
odical literature  is  a  thorough  appreciation  of  those  joumala 
vhich  can  be  depended  upon  as  presenting  to  the  mmd  a  di- 
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g«fltof  the  matured  coDcInBions  of  experienced  and  thoQ^htfbl 
men.  Though  every  man  may  and  should  think  for  himself, 
be  ia  narrow-minded  and  conceited  who  refuses  the  asaistance 
of  the  experienced  pilot  to  guide  hia  thoughts  into  channels. 
It  does  not  sound  well  for  our  country,  to  aay  that  our  read- 
ing community  can  support  an  almoat  innumerable  amoant 
of  magazines,  whoee  pages  are  lined  with  mere  bombast  which 
leaves,  when  once  read,  no  trace  save  an  increased  lilciDg  for 
it,  but  that  many  of  those  journals  which  study  to  present,  id 
the  greatest  purity  of  the  language,  thoughts  sucti  as  once 
known  can  never  be  forgotten,  are  suffered  to  die  a  natural 
death.  And  yet,  a  glance  at  the  history  of  our  periodical 
literature,  will  suffice  to  prove  that  in  this  staiement  there  ia 
little  exaggeration.  We  cannot  propose  a  remedy  for  the  dis- 
ease :  we  can  only  ask,  and  we  do  it  most  earnestly,  if  we 
are  not  acting  without  reflection. 

The  profession  of  writer  is  seriously  injured  by  the  extrava- 
gant use  at  present  made  of  the  antversal  liberty  to  write, 
and  it  is  the  only  profession,  or,  if  you  please,  business,  ia  tbe 
whole  list,  liable  to  such  unjust  encroachments.  It  has  witb 
much  truth  been  remarked,  that  some  men  are  bora  to  write. 
They  are  good  for  little  else ;  they  do  not  pnssese  business  t^ 
ents,  and  are  not  calculated  to  engage  in  the  ordinary  pursuits 
of  lite,  much  to  their  own  advantage.  Their  only  recoorse 
for  subsistence,  is  that  for  which  nature  has  fitted  them. 
Quiet  men,  undisturbed  by  the  business  tronblesof  the  world^ 
unprejudiced  by  interests  in  tbatworld,  they  are  the  very  pw- 
aona  whose  opinions,  matured  aud  well  digested,  founded 
upon  impartial  obeervatiou,  we  should  respect  and  seek  means 
to  secure.  But  they  find  places  which  they,  and  they  alone, 
should  occupy,  filled  by  others,  who  write  merely  for  the 
pleasure  of  it,  and  whose  ideas  the  world  would  not  have 
missed  had  they  never  left  tbe  brain  in  which  they  originated. 
We  do  not  advocate  a  law  which  shall  prohibit  or  in  any  way 
restrain  that  liberty  of  using  the  pen,  to  which  allusion  has  so 
often  been  made.  What  we  ardently  desire  to  see,  is  a  more 
elevated  taste  in  the  reading  community.  A  cultivation  of 
this  must  restore  to  writers  rights  from  which  they  have 
been  unjustly  crowded,  but  which  no  legislation  can  restore 
to  them,  since  it  will  not  he  in  the  power  of  every  one  toior- 
nish  matter  agreeable  to  the  public  mind. 

Our  third  consideration  is  not  less  important  than  the  oUi- 
era.  There  is  some  danger  that  tbe  present  tendencies  of  oor 
periodical  literature  may  dama^our  literary  character  in  the 
eyes  of  a  world,  which  gazes  with  an  envious  stare,  upon  oor 
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^isnt  strides  of  process.  We  do  not  say  we  have  no  period- 
icala  which  will  bear  the  test  of  criticism.  But  we  shall  not 
be  safe  in  comparing  them,  either  in  nnmber  or  the  enconr- 
ftgement  they  receive,  with  the  ewarms  and  popularity  of  our 
otner  monthliea.  There  can  be  no  Bnrer  methoa  of  secorinf;  to 
ouraelres  a  pdrnuoent  literary  character,  than  by  id&niify- 
iag  our  liieratura  with  our  TioHonal  characUr.  The  time 
lu8  come  vhea  we  can  reasonably  hope  for  a  journal  which 
shall  be  the  true  mdex  qf  our  naHonal  character.  Lata 
events  teach  as  that  the  trae  repablican  epu-it  is  reviving 
among  us,  and  that  our  countrymen  are  determined  to  cause  • 
the  very  essence  of  republicanism — Democracy — to  be  seen 
in  every  movement,  both  internal  and  external,  of  the  nation. 
And  it  seems  almost  superfluous  to  ask  if  this  determination 
should  not  be  evinced  in  some  permanent  way.  As  we  have 
before  said,  we  do  not  wish  to  stop  those  periodicals  which 
afford  milk  for  those  inactive  minds  who  are  unable  to  digest 
stronger  food  ;  hnt  we  are  prepared  to  say,  it  is,  apart  m)m 
other  considerations,  a  matter  necessary  to  our  credit,  to  our 
literary  character  as  a  natiou,  to  Bnpport  by  our  united  and 
utmost  efforts,  some  unimpeachable  exponent  of  our  professed 
principles,  which,  being  in  themselves  immortal,  shall  impart 
that  immortality  to  their  exponent. 

With  this  we  are  content  to  leave  our  subject,  although  it 
ifl  a  theme  sufficientlv  suggestive,  to  afford  material  for  a  vol- 
ume. We  liave  endeavored  to  avoid  abstract  speculations ; 
if  we  have  been  insensibly  led  to  approach  such  speculations, 
the  excnse  most  be  that  our  "  points  "  are  not  susceptible  of 
demonstrative  proof.  Our  um  has  been  to  mention  those 
things  up^  which  it  is  our  conviction  all,  on  reflecting,  must 
a«'ee.  We  are  not  inclined  to  apologise  for  introducing  the 
Bobject,  for  it  is  not  credible  that  any  cause  which  promises  to 
act  to  some  effect  upon  our  national  character,  can  be  a  mat- 
Xks  of  indifference  to  any  lover  of  his  country,  and  than  now, 
there  never  was  a  more  fit  time  for  investigating  such  causes. 

S. 
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THE  POWER  OF  CONGRESS  OVER  INTERNAL 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

Tee  bill  offered  bj  Senator  G-win,  of  California,  to  facilitate 
the  conetrnction  of  encli  lines  of  railroad  as  would  nnite  the 
Atlantic  aud  Pacific  frontiers,  brought  up,  though  not  for 
final  settlement,  the  questions  as  to  the  power  of  the  Gk>Tem- 
ment  to  deal  witli  such  enterprieee,  and  the  limit  bj  which 
its  authoritj  mnst  be  controlled.  In  view  of  the  ceitain 
recurrence  of  this,  or  kindred  questions,  it  may  not  be  improp- 
er to  direct  attention  to  a  subject  which  has  for  manj  jears 
occapied  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  has  now  attained,  bj 
the  acquisition  of  California,  such  importance,  that  it  most 
occupy  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  the  National  Legisla- 
ture for  years  to  come. 

It  may  be  premised,  that  no  reasonable  donbt  can  exiat,  that 
the  Glovernment  hss  the  right  to  construct  a  railroad  throng 
any  portion  of  the  public  lands.  It  is,  so  far  as  these  landa 
are  concerned,  aproprieior  no  less  than  a  trustee,  and  may 
tike,  therefore,  all  necessary  steps  to  improve  the  value  of  the 
property  in  its  charge.  For  the  same  reason,  it  may  give  to 
any  State  or  corporatton  such  portions  of  the  pnhlic  lands  as  it 
may  see  fit  to  oestow,  provided  that  the  improvement  con* 
templated  by  snch  State  or  corporation  will  tend  to  the  en- 
hancement of  the  value  of  the  lands  held  by  it,  aa  the  prop- 
erty of  the  confederated  States. 

Bat  it  may  be  gravely  doubted  whether  the  Government 
can,  with  the  assent  of  the  States  through  which  a  railroad  is 
projected,  assume,  within  their  boundaries,  the  functions  of  a 
builder,  even  if  it  be  demonstrated  that  the  proposed  improve- 
ment would  greatly  tend  to  the  common  advantage. 

There  cannot  certainly  be  occasion  to  argue  that  a  State 
cannot  give  to  the  General  Government  a  power  which  that 
GTovernment  does  not  possess  by  the  Constitution.  If  this 
could  be,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  any  State  to  extend,  by 
concession,  the  operation  of  the  Constitution  within  its  own 
limits.  The  Constitution  would  then  be  a  grant  only  of  those 
rights  which  the  States  eovld  not  resvme^  but  would  afford  no 
impediment  whatever  to  an  inarease  in  the  power  of  the 
Government  itself.  The  necessary  result  would  be,  that  the 
Government  would  stand  in  unequal  relations  to  the  several 
States,  exercising,  by  consent,  powers  in  one  which  were  de- 
nied to  it  in  others.  Indeed,  without  noting  instances,  whi<Ji 
will  suggest  themselves  to  every  mind,  no  exercise  of  legisla- 
tive sovereignty  can  be  imagined  that  might  not  be  conducted 
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by  the  General  Government,  with  the  same  propriety,  withia 
the  limits  of  a  Stale,  with  its  assent,  as  the  interference  with 
its  territorial  eovemgnty,  which  it  ie  supposed  can  be  con- 
ceded byasaentof  the  States,  in  many  of  the  internal  improve- 
ment proiects  submitted  to  Coogress. 

It  wonld  seem  clear,  that  unless  there  he  a  class  of  powers 
in  the  Genei^l  Government,  which  exist  in  auspeneion,  so  to- 
speak,  and  capable  of  being  exercised  within  State  limits, 
whenever  the  assent  of  the  State  itself  is  obtained,  of  which 
this  right  to  conduct  a  system  of  internal  improvements  be 
one,  every  plan  founded  upon  the  assent  of  the  States  to  the 
making  of  any  work  by  the  National  Government  must  fall 
to  the  ground.  The  only  qnestion  to  be  inquired  into  is,  if 
there  be  any  power  in  the  Govomment  to  interfere  with, 
engage  in,  or  direct  sucli  undertakings,  with  or  without  the 
assent  of  the  States,  where  it  is  not  a  proprietor,  building 
within  its  own  landed  propertjr.  Tbts  is  a  constitutional 
question,  which  can  be  answered  only  on  such  grounds  as  the 
Constitution  itself,  with  the  history  of  its  formation,  may 
afford  US,  and  to  which  mere  precedents  in  the  history  of 
Congress  afibrd  no  sufficient  reply. 

On  the  26th  July,  1787,  the  various  propositions,  which  had 
been  adopted  in  the  Federal  Convention,  were  rderred  to  a 
Committee  of  Detail,  with  instructions  to  report  the  Consti- 
tution in  a  formal  shape.  No  part  of  these  resolutions  could 
be  considered  as  applying,  in  any  particular,  to  the  question 
onder  discussion,  except  tlie  following : ' 

"  Eesolved — ^That  the  National  Legislature  ought  to  possess 
the  legislative  rights,  vested  in  Congress,  and,  moreover,  to 
legislate  in  all  cases  for  the  general  interest  of  the  Union,  and 
also  in  those  to  which  the  States  are  separately  incompetent, 
or  in  which  the  harmony  of  the  United  States  may  be  iuter- 
rnpted  by  the  exercise  of  individual  legislation." 

^ere  was  referred  to  the  committee,  at  the  same  time,  a 
^an  of  Charles  Finckney,  which  had  been  laid  before  the 
Convention  on  the  29th  of  May  previons.  This  plan  contained 
tiie  following  clauses,  among  others: 

"The  Legislature  of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  power 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  dnties,  imposts,  and  excises. 

"  To  regulate  commerce  among  all  nations,  and  among 
the  several  states. 

"To  establish  post  and  military  roads." 
Aller  further  enumeration  of  powers,  it  proceeded  with  tixia 
additional  grant : 

"And  to  make  all  laws  for  carrj'ing  the  foregoing  powers 
into  execution." 
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The  Committee  on  Betail,  on  the  6tli  of  August,  made  a 
report,  in  wbich  the  propoaitlona,  above  referred  to,  were  mod- 
ified, in  the  followioe  manner : 

The  flrat  cIiiuBe  of  Mr.  Piackney'a  plan,  conferring  the  power 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  was  adopted  verbatim.  In  the  second 
clause,  wbich  we  have  quoted,  the  words  "  among  all  nations" 
were  amended,  so  as  to  read  "  with  foreign  nations."  Tlie 
remainder  of  the  sentence  was  preserved  entire. 

The  clause  "  to  establish  post  offices"  was  alone  reported ; 
and  that  "  to  establish  post  and  military  roads"  was  omitted. 

The  general  words  of  Mr.  Pinckney  above  cited,  at  tbe 
conclusion  of  his  gi'ant  of  powers  to  the  government,  were 
amended,  so  as  to  read  thus : 

"  And  to  make  all  laws,  that  shall  be  necessary  and  proper, 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoine  powers,  and  all 
other  powers  vested  by  this  constitution  m  the  government 
of  the  tjtuted  States,  er  in  any  department  or  office  thereof." 

There  was  no  need  to  alter  the  phraseolo^  of  this  section,  in 
order  to  confer  other  powers,  if  the  latitudlnarian  constrnctioa 
of  the  Constitution  now  in  vogue  had  been  entertained  at  that 
time.  The  Convention, however, wasnotofthatmind.  When 
the  cl^nse  was  reached,  which  gave  the  General  Government 
tbe  right "  to  establish  Post  OfScee,"  Mr.  Gerry  (Mad. :  Debates 
inConv.,p.  1343),  moved  to  add  "  and  Post-roada."  On  this 
qneetion  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia^voted  aye,  and  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  Penusylvania,  and  North  Carolina,  voted  no."  It 
was  carried,  therefore,  by  a  vote  of  six  States  to  £ve.  No 
intimation  could  be  clearer  than  ia  afforded  by  this  vote,  that 
the  addition  was  looked  upon  as  an  enlargement  of  the  powers 
of  the  Congress,  and  not  as  a  fuller  expression  of  a  conceded 
right  That  this  is  the  true  construction  of  the  vote  is  con- 
clusively proved  by  what  occurred  subsequentlv.  On  the  14th 
Sept.,  Dr.  Franklin  moved  to  add,  after  the  words  "  post  roads," 
above  alluded  to,  a  power  "  to  provide  for  cutting  canala, 
when  deemed  necessary,"  Mr.  Wilson  seconded  the  moUon. 
Mr.  Sherman  objected,  and  said,  "  The  expense  in  such  cases 
will  fall  upon  the  United  States,  and  the  benefit  accrue  to  tbe 
places  where  the  canals  may  bo  cut."  Mr.  Wilson  replied 
that,  '*  instead  of  being  an  expense  to  the  tTuited  States,  they 
may  be  a  source  of  revenue. '  Mr.  Madison  "suggested  an 
enlargement  of  the  motion,  into  a  power  to  grant  charters  of 
incorporation,  where  the  interests  of  the  United  States  might 
require,  and  the  legislative  provisions  of  individual  States 
may  be  incompetent."  The  words  in  quotation-marks  were 
deemed  by  him  proper  to  be  inserted  in  the  Constitution.  Mr. 
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King  "  thought  the  power  nnnecesBary."  Mr.  "Wilson  replied 
that  "  it  waa  neceBsary,  to  prevent  a  State  from  obstructing  the 
eeneral  welfare."  Mr.  King  answered  that  "  the  States  will 
DO  prejudiced  and  divided  into  parties  by  it,"  thua  explaining 
that,  when  he  said  it  was  "  unnecessary,"  he  meant  wnnecestary 
to  the  purposes  of  the  Union,  and  not  unneceasary  in  the  senee 
that  it  was  already  a  power  of  the  Government.  For,  in  that 
event,  be  would  not  certainly  have  described  it  as  a  power 
likely  to  prejudice  and  divide  the  States.  Mr.  Wilson  men- 
tioned "  tne  importance  of  facilitating,  by  canals,  the  commu- 
nicatioQ  with  Western  SeUiements.  Col.  Mason  was  "for 
limitiug  the  power  to  the  single  case  of  canals."  The  motion 
being  eo  modified  as  to  admit  of  a  distinct  question,  specify- 
ing and  limited  to  the  case  of  canals,  the  vote  was  taken : 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Georgia,  voted  aye,  and  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusette,  Connecticut,  Kew  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  North  Carolina,  and  Sonth  Carolina  voted 
no.  'nie  vote  standing  three  States  in  the  affirmative,  and 
eidbt  in  the  negative,  toe  amendment  was  lost. 

There  is  no  more  instrucUve  commentary  on  thia  alleged 
power  than  the  passages  above  cited,  which  are  contained  in 
the  Madison  Debates,  first  given  to  the  public  in  1840.  Their 
importance  is  capable  of  estimation,  when  we  recur  to  the 
debates  in  Congress  upon  this  subject,  and  observe  the  d'.ffer- 
ence  which  eanier  knowledge  of  this  fact  in  history  would 
have  made  in  the  argnment  of  this  question. 

Mr.  Clay,  in  his  speech  on  Internal  Improvements,  in  the 
House  of  Bepresentatiues,  March  13, 1818,  made  the  follow- 
ing remarks :  "  One  member  has  stated,  what  appeared  to 
him  a  conclusive  argnment  against  the  power  to  cut  canals, 
that  he  had  anderstc^  that  a  proposition  made  in  the  Con- 
vention, to  insert  such  a  power,  had  been  rejected.  To  thia 
ailment  more  than  one  sufficient  answer  can  be  made.  In 
the  first  place,  the  fact  itself  has  been  denied;  and  I  have 
never  vet  seen  any  evidence  of  it.  But  Bapp(^c  that  the 
proposition  had  been  made  and  overruled,  unless  the  motives 
of  the  refusal  to  insert  are  known,  gentlemen  are  not  author- 
ized to  draw  the  inference  that  it  was  from  hostility  to  the 
power,  or  from  a  desire  to  withhold  it  from  Congress.  May 
not  one  of  the  objections  be,  that  the  power  was  fairly  to  be 
inferred  from  some  of  the  specific  grants  of  power,  and  that  it 
was,  therefore,  not  necessury  to  insert  the  proposition ;  but 
that  to  adopt  it  might  weaken  or  bring  into  douot  other  inci- 
dental powers  not  enumerated." 

Now,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  evidence  of  this  refusal  is  fiilly 
Bupplied  by  the  publication  of  the  Madison  Papers.    Nor  ar^ 
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